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PREFACE 


My explorations in Arabia Petraea' in 1896 — 1902 led me 
to the northern border of Arabia Felix and to the western 
border of Arabia Deserta, and awakened in me a desire to 
carry my studies farther. Since Arabia Deserta attracted me 
more than Arabia Felix I made up my mind first to penetrate 
into the former and to remain there for some considerable 
time in order to draw a map as a basis for historical in- 
vestigations and to study the life of the inhabitants. As the 
Rwala tribe is the most powerful in Arabia Deserta, I tried 
to secure the protection of its head chief, an-Nuri eben Sa'lan, 
and to migrate with him like a member of his family. By the 
grace of God and with the help of my oriental friends I was 
able to realize my intention, and during 1908 and 1909 I spent 
many months in mysterious Arabia Deserta.’ 

In drawing the map and in carrying out historical studies 
of places and roads, I soon discovered that there were some 
lacunae that made new investigations desirable. To fill in the 
gaps, in 1912 I explored the southeastern corner of Arabia 
Deserta and in 1914 I again visited its center. 

As will be shown in Palmyrena, a forthcoming volume 
of the present series, I had hoped in 1908 to establish a 
triangulation net as a skeleton for my topographical map. 1 
’ soon discovered, however, that in the time at my disposal and 
without a larger staff it would be impossible to carry out a 
trigonometrical survey of the whole country which I intended 
to explore. To have attempted to do so would have jeopardized 
my entire program of exploration. Consequently I was obliged 
to base the skeleton of my map upon astronomical determi- 
nations of latitude, plane-table surveys, and detailed route 
traverses only. My latitudes for all the points actually visited by 
me are reliable, as they were either astronomically determined 
or directly measured by route traverse from astronomically 
determined points. My latitudes for points between my routes 

' Charlu* M. Doughty, in his noble volumes. TravAt in Arobia Dtnerta (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge 1B88. reprinted 1920. 1923). describes journeylngs In a region which was actually the 
Arabia Felix of the ancient authors Though his title Is apt from the descriptive point of 
view. It is misleading when regarded In the light of ancient geography. 

xiii 
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were determined either by plane-table or from precise topo- 
graphical descriptions given me by various natives who sketched 
for me maps of the regions which 1 could not visit in person. 
Such positions are of course subject to error, and many of 
the latitudes thus determined will have to be corrected by 
such future explorers as are able to carry out astronomical 
observations. 

After some unsuccessful attempts at determining long- 
itudes astronomically, I was obliged to establish my longitudes 
from plane-table surveys, detailed route traverses, and natives’ 
reports. Although this did not yield results comparable in 
accuracy with astronomically determined positions, the results 
proved sufficiently satisfactory, especially in regions where they 
could be controlled. As we rode on camels only, we soon learned 
the different rates of march per hour across regions of varying 
physiographic character. We were able to gain particularly 
accurate data on the camels’ rates of march when traveling 
for a considerable length of time northward or southward, for 
then we could check our estimates of distance by the astro- 
nomical latitudes. This gave us criteria for plotting route 
traverses in an easterly or westerly direction far more accurate 
than one might at first believe possible. 

To illustrate my method, I will outline the manner in which 
I established the longitude of H&jel. In 1915 I had occasion 
to march east to al-'Eia’,” the position of which is definitely 
known, as it lies on the Hegaz Railway. On this journey I 
passed within a few kilometers to the south of Hajel, and, hence, 
from my route traverse I was able to estimate the difference 
in longitude between the meridian of this town and that of 
al-'Ela’. I was able to check the longitude of H&jel on my 
return journey eastward, in the course of which I passed 
within a few kilometers to the north of the town. Further- 
more, I was also able to check my longfitude of Hajel in relation 
to the meridians of al-Cowf, Bagdad, and ar-Rijk^. Certain 
prominent points in the Nefud were visible on our eastward 
journey from al-'Ela' to Hajel. Knowing the position of al-6owf 
— which had been previously determined by me — and the 
course of the road between that oasis and Hkjel as described 
in detail by Huber,^ I was able by means of the plane-table 
to correlate the positions of the points in the Nefud — and 

* See the author's foithoomlnfr velume Nvrthtm NeOd, which will be published in the 
present series. 

* Huber, Jtmmul <1891), pp. 49— <1. 
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therefore of al-Gowf — with that of Hajel. The Pilgrim Route 
from al-Kufa to al-Medtna, as I determined in 1915, runs for 
hundreds of kilometers in an almost perfectly straight line 
toward Bagdad. Knowing the angle which this line makes with 
the meridian of Bagdad and having ascertained the latitudes 
of many points along it, I was able to plot the course of the 
Pilgrim Route with considerable accuracy. As, in 1915, 1 twice 
traversed the regions between the Pilgrim Route and the 
meridian of Hajel, I was thus provided with still another 
check on the longitude of the latter place. Finally, I checked 
the longitude of H&jel against that of ar-Rijad as determined 
by Lewis Pelly in 1865, ■* by reconstructing Huber’s detailed 
itinerary between Hajel and 'Anejza‘ and correlating it with 
detailed indications of the direction of the route from 'Anejza 
to ar-Rijad given me by natives." 

My theodolite, six chronometers, and five aneroid barom- 
eters were examined before and after my expeditions at the 
Military Geographical Institute at Vienna, and under the super- 
vision of the Directorate of this Institute the map was drawn 
and altitudes obtained in 1908 and 1909 determined. The alti- 
tudes according to aneroid readings taken in 1912 and 1914-1915 
were calculated by Dr. Gustav Swoboda of the State Meteoro- 
logical Institute at Prague. 

The primary motive of my explorations was historical, 
not cartographical; therefore I tried to collect as many topo- 
graphical names as possible as a basis for historical researches 
and in so doing I paid especial attention to the spelling.' In 
transliterating Arabic letters I have used the same signs as in 

• Fully. Wohalue Cuiiitol (IIWB). p. 177. 

* Huber, Qp, eit,, pn< 077 — 710« 

” Except fur the obBcrvationa of Huber In the reicion itoulh of the NufOd. no other 
explorer’fl data were of umu U> me in the conetruetion of my map oi Northern Arabia. Where 
I bwed my ouneluBiona upon Huber's maUfrial I eonsistcntly used hie original notea (Huber, 
op, eiCi) instead of tbc misIradinK sketch maps complItKl from them In Paris and accompany* 
ing the published journal as an atlas. In genoml. H Is difficult to Indicate precisely the routes 
of travelers who have neither determined latitudes by astronomical meana ntir have made uhu 
of the plane-table, especially when these routes have been sketched by others. 

A word of caution to cartographers may not be amiss in the matter of the tran- 
Hcribing of place names. I may refer to the f<MiowlnK examples of the sort of error that easily 
occurs. The name of the mountain 'EnAza, first shown on my preliminary sketch map of 
northern Arabia published with my Nord Arubivn: Vorhoricht Uber die ^'omehunpsrrMs 
lOOM — 1B09 (1909). now appears on maps as "’Anasan," *’Eneac,'' or "Aneze." On this same 
sketch map is drawn a Se*tb al-Herr, thd lower end of which I followed on April 2S-26, 1912 
(see Sixtus of Bourbon and Musll, Nordoataroirien, Vorberieht |1913], p. 12). This name 
appears on recent maps ml8S|M>lled "'El-Khur” or *’£I-Khar," which has facilitated Its con- 
fusion with the neighboring WAdl ob-ol-EQr (Leachman, Central Araltia [IHIAI, p. B04). The 
oasis of ol-Bed* and the ruins of Hawra shown on my preliminary sketch map of the northern 
HeftAs (see Musil. Nbrdliehar (fedds. Vorberieht 119111) figure on recent maps as one place, 
‘"Beldha el-Hawra/* which would mean “The White White.” Persons not thoroughly familiar 
with Arabic geoirraphical place names should never venture to chonRe spellings that have 
been accurately r«!orded explorers In the field, since in doing so th^ run the risk of 
destroying one of the basts of historical Investigation, The existing maps of northern Arabia 
reveal so many impossibie names that all concerned should beware of Increasing their number. 
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my The Northern He§a,z (New York, 1926), attempting to 
express every sound by a single letter or a single symbol. The 
meaning of the different symbols will be found by experts 
below the title of the accompanying map of Northern Arabia. 
For the general reader I would point out that ^ is to be read 
like 0 in gem, i like eh, i like z in azure, c like eh in chief, 
} like y in yoke, and that ' is a strong guttural sound. The 
remaining symbols need not trouble him. 

Throughout this work most of the Biblical and Assyrian 
names have been transliterated consistently with the scheme 
of transliteration employed for Arabic names. The Biblical 
forms, therefore, are often somewhat different from those 
found in the King James version, but the latter may readily 
be ascertained by reference to the Bible itself. Greek names 
are in general spelled in their Latin form rather than directly 
transliterated from the Greek." 

References to the Bible are to Rudolf KitteTs second 
edition of the Hebrew text, Leipzig, 1913. The reader will 
observe that occasionally these references are at variance 
with the text of the King James version. These variations 
are due to the fact that my interpretations of the meaning 
of the original Hebrew sometimes diverge from that of the 
translators of the King James version. 

Bibliographical references in the footnotes are given in 
abbreviated form. The full references, with the dates of 
Arabic and ancient authors, will be found in the Bibliography, 
pp. 576 — 584. 

The meaning of the majority of Arabic terms used in the 
text will be evident from the context. Two terms, however, 
are frequently employed without explanation : 

(pluralp «e than) : relatively small watercourse or valley occupied 
by an intermittent stream. 

wddi (pluralp wudijdn): relatively larcpe watercourse or valley 
occupied by an intermittent stream. 

Arabic botanical terms appearing in the text are listed 
in the index with brief characterizations and Latin equivalents 
as far as these have been determined. 

A sketch map showing the author’s route and indicating 
the pages in this volume on which the different portions of 
his itinerary are discussed accompanies the volume. 

* EUeeptloTM to these senerml rulei gowerDins tnaalltermtlon Are made for thoiie 
proper name* that have acquired cooventlonal Engliab forma, the latter beinq uaed to avoid 
the apptmnhCe of pedantry. 
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PART I 
1908—1909 




CHAPTER I 


DMEJR NEAR DAMASCUS TO AL-MIjAl)tN ON 
THE EUPHRATES 

In the autumn of 1908* I was camping east-northeast from 
the settlement of Dmejr (37 km. northeast of Damascus )t 
with the Prince an-Nuri eben Sa'lan of the Kwala tribe, which 
belongs to the 'Aneze nation, my object being to explore 
from his encampment the districts near by as well as those 
more remote. In the cartographical work I was assisted by 
Rudolf Thomasberger (called Tuman) of the Military Carto- 
graphical Institute in Vienna, who had charge of all my 
scientific instruments. My acquaintances in Damascus had 
hired an 'Akejli camel trader, named Mhammad al-Ka^ib, as 
a servant for me, and I myself had procured two others, one 
named NAser eben 'Obejd al-Mayluk, of al-Zerjitejn, the other 
BlejhSn eben Du|ii eben Mesreb, of the Kmusa subdivision 
of the Sba'a tribe. I had two tents like those used by the 
'Akejl. The larger one was oblong, the smaller circular; and 
1 had provided seventeen camels to carry enough supplies 
for ten or fourteen months and to transport our scientific 
equipment and ourselves. When I was merely exploring in 
the neighborhood of the camp, these camels grazed with the 
other herds, sometimes a long way off. 

DMEJK TO DEKWA 

Monday, November 16, 1908. As the camels were about 
to return from the distant pasture to the watering pool 
nearer camp, I decided to start on a longer excursion the 
following day. I had everything ready but had not as yet 
simken to the Prince, for he and his son Naww3,f were staying 
with other clans. Visiting him after his return, I found that 
he was planning to remove the camp on the morrow to the 
district south of al-Basiri, where he intended to wait for 

* The author'i explorations in Palmyrene darlnx thu autumn of 1008 Immediatuly pre- 
ceding the expedition narrated In the foUowinit chapters (I — XI) are dealt with in Polmy- 
rsM» a fortheojnlnff volume of the present scries. 

t A key to Ute place names nnenUonud in this volume and which appear on the map of 
Northern Arabia published in this series is Included In the Index. See also the index noap. 
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rain. He was not fully decided about his departure, for he 
'Wished first to confer with R$ejd eben Smejr, the head chief 
of the Weld 'Ali, who was to join us. This news caused me 
to change my plans. Having bought two additional camel 
loads of flour, I needed two camels to carry these newly- 
acquired provisions and two more to carry the four bags 
of water which I was to take to the new camp at the request 
of the Prince, who informed me that we should not then 
be camping near water but in an arid land (bel-manda). 
Hence I could not start on a long excursion with even one 
of my animals. Besides, the Prince thought I could explore 
the unknown territory with much greater facility from the 
nearest camp than from Dmejr. I regretted losing my last 
opportunity to visit the volcanic district of Tlul al-Tjat; but 
the Prince, willing to extend his help even in this instance, 
proposed that we move in a southeasterly direction. 

For the past ten days an-Nuri had been going about 
strongly armed. Besides a dagger and an eight-barreled 
Gasser revolver with forty-eight rounds of ammunition, he 
carried 120 Manniicher sharp cartridges and a carbine. Wonder- 
ing at this array, I asked him the reason and received this 
reply: “Brother, it’s our habit. We are at war with many 
a tribe and know not when we may be attacked. I myself 
must be doubly careful and alert, for I know not when or 
where the avenger may surprise me. I never sleep alone at 
night; yet it is for the good of my family, nay, of the whole 
tribe, that I did what I did.” This he said in allusion to his 
brother and predecessor, Prince Fahad, who had been murdered 
by a slave at an-Nuri’s own order, and to another brother, 
MiS'al, whom he had killed with his own hand. He boasted 
of having personally killed in fights over 120 men; and yet 
there he was sitting before me and looking at me with his 
childlike, sincere eyes! 

That afternoon we took a walk with Tuman to the Dmejr 
al-’Atiie ruins and drew a plan of the local Roman camp. 
As we were coming back we scented a very repugnant stench 
blown toward us by the north-northwesterly wind from the 
gullies adjoining the camp on the northern side. For almost 
two months there had been pitched at al-Maksura over four 
hundred tents, whose tenants made daily trips to th.ese gullies 
for the purpose of relieving themselves therein privately. 
When the wind blew from the north we could hardly remain 
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in the camp; we all stuffed our noses and even our mouths, 
and men as well as women Kept their head-cloths pulled up 
to their eyes. I had noticed the same thing when we were 
at al-Ruta, where the vicinity of the camp was watered every 
other day, a practice which increased the stench so much 
that many children became sick and in consequence the Prince 
had moved the camp to the valley of al-'Asejfir and later to 
Dmejr. 

Tuesday, November 17, 1908. At night the thermometer 
registered a minimum of six degrees below zero (centigrade). 
I could hardly believe it, but the ice that formed upon the water 
bags vindicated the truthfulness of the instrument. The first 
thing in the morning I left with Tuman for the Roman camp, 
where we worked for over three hours under difficulties, for 
a violent, icy, northwest wind kept bending the tape measure 
and making our hands and fingers numb. 

After finishing our work we returned to the tents, to 
find them fully packed and their tenants plodding in groups 
to the south. I joined the Prince’s troop, which started to 
the south-southeast at 10.20 A. M. Presently my female camel 
began to prance as she came up with three whelps, still 
blind, which were sadly whining for their mother, who had 
gone with the mistress of the tent and left her offspring 
to die of hunger. Farther on a camel with a broken leg 
was writhing in pain; another victim of the fate of death 
by starvation. It was a disagreeable journey, for the high 
wind was raising almost opaque masses of dust and sand, 
the fine grains of which penetrated to our skin and caused 
an unpleasant tickling sensation, while at the same time the 
air was so cold that my hands and feet were freezing. 1 would 
gladly have walked, but the Prince persuaded me that it was 
imperative for me to maintain my honor by riding. Indeed, 
he had even reproached me for walking to Dmejr on my 
visit to the mtidir (Turkish governor of a ndhije, or small 
administrative division). “Thou hast become my brother and 
Nawwaf’s," he said; "thus thou hast also become the sheikh 
of our tribe, and a sheikh must not go afoot to another 
camping ground but must ride at the head of his tribe 
(salaf).’’ 

Toward noon, as we reached a rocky territory, the clouds 
thinned, and I realized the cause of the penetrating cold. 
All the higher peaks to the north, west, and south were 
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glistening in the enchanting beauty of freshly fallen snow, 
and the wind was blowing toward us from every direction 
bringing news of the winter that prevailed near by. 

After a while Nawwaf overtook me, riding a light thorough- 
bred delul (riding camel) with his cousin Me2hem holding to 
the saddle from behind, while his mare, tied by the check 
rein to the camel’s girth, was trotting alongside without 
a rider. Me^hem, a weak boy about ten years old, had lost 
his father two years before at the hands of a member of the 
§ammar tribe who had been camping with him as a neighbor 
(fcawr). One day Mezhem’s father, Alhammad, was showing 
to the neighbor in his tent a new revolver, urging him to 
try how easily the spring functioned. The Sammari took the 
proffered weapon and pressed the trigger, whereupon the 
projectile was shot out and hit Mhammad in the chest, wound- 
ing him mortally. Mhammad’s slaves fell upon the unfortunate 
neighbor intending to kill him, but an-Nuri and Nawwaf, 
attracted by his outcries, saved his life. 

“Why, it was allowed by God {avir min alldh)," they 
explained, “Allah had ruled it should happen so, and we 
should have acted infamously ('ajh), had we permitted our 
neighbor to be killed by our slaves.” 

Riding alongside Nawwaf, 1 was addressed by a strange 
Arab who announced that he, Rsejd eben Smejr, greeted me. 
He was the head chief of the Weld 'Ali, whom 1 had al- 
ready met in Damascus at the house of the Director-in-Chief 
of Pilgrimages, Abdarrahman Pasha. He was about thirty 
years old, with a pleasant expression on his rather full face. 
Exchanging greetings with him, I asked about his health and 
that of his family; and he in turn told me that, wishing to 
do me a favor, for my sake he had refused the proposition 
of an-Nuri to camp south of al-Basiri and had likewise 
persuaded the Prince to go south of the Dekw'a volcano, 
thus giving me an opportunity to explore Tlul al-’Ijat. Smiling, 
1 thanked him for his interest and support but hastened to add 
that the vicinity of al-Basiri afforded no extensive pasturage, 
as the Kmusa subdivision of the Sba'a tribe had been camping 
there for over a month ; whereas the southern half of Tlul al-'Ijat 
had thus far not been visited by camels. And I also mentioned 
that camping in the territory of enemies and grazing their 
best meadows and shrubs would prove the chivalrous determi- 
nation of both chiefs, an-Nuri and R§ejd. 
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An-Nuri confirmed my words. “By Allah,” he said, “Musa 
speaks the truth and knows that for years I have been 
feedin^r my stock upon the lands of his old friends the A hi 
as-§emal (Beni Sal}r). During the harvest I camped at Libben, 
and we and our animals ate all that we found upon their 
lands and in their villages, for we had no fear of anybody.” 

“Still thou fearest the inhabitants of the volcanic district 
of the Hawran, the Ahali al-Oebel, as thou hast admitted. 
Father of Nawwaf, since thou wouldst not permit me to 
visit the castle of ar-Rahba.” 

“Ahali al-Gebel! they are not decent enemies but malicious 
robbers who steal out of their dens, running away with their 
loot the moment they sight us. They have neither courage 
nor strength to oppose us, and they abandon even theii’ booty 
just to crawl into their dens.” 

“Hast thou never sought them out in their cliffs?” 

“Twice I have done so, but we lost so many mares, 
which were not used to the volcanic ground, that our loss 
exceeded the profit from the booty we carried off.” 

And Rsejd added; "No Bedouin will wage war in the 
volcanic gulches. Only the open desert affords the possibility 
of a decent fight.” 

Slowly we penetrated into a land that was hardly pass- 
able. It was covered with irregular stretches of lava and 
sand, out of which protruded numerous black, pointed rocks, 
about ten meters high by one hundred to three hundred meters 
long, and most of them split perpendicularly, each into two 
oval parts which together formed an ellipsoid. The ascent 
over their sharp edges was very difficult for a beast of 
burden, the inclined planes of the fragments being smooth 
enough to cause even a camel to slip. Once my beast fell 
head downwards and it was only through the protection of 
Allah, as an-Nuri proclaimed, that I leaped off the saddle 
without breaking my neck. It was not easy to force my 
frightened delul to rise. 

At 3.30 P. M. we reached a point southwest from the 
hill of al-Hdejb. The Prince rode ahead to find a suitable 
camping ground, and presently, signaling me with the white 
sleeve of his shirt, pointed to a spot where I was to order 
my camel to kneel. There 1 was to pitch my tent. He had 
hardly dismounted from his own animal before he was 
surrounded by the Arabs, all seeking favorable locations for 
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their tents. At 3.40 I unloaded my baggage, unsaddled my 
camel, and tying the bridle to her left foreleg allowed her 
to graze while I sat down by my saddle and awaited the 
arrival of my companions with the other camels. I was very 
tired and shivered frightfully from cold. Immediately after 
the tent was ready I ordered a cup of tea and drank it, but 
my stomach refused it I was so violently shaken by the 
accompanying fever that to get warm I put on all the blankets 
I had. The fever did not abate, and it was not until midnight 
that 1 was slightly relieved. The thermometer registered 
-6.5" C. 

Wednesday and Thursday, November 18 and 19, 1908. 
Although trembling with cold and exhaustion and hardly 
able to stand, I had to get up and superintend the loading 
of my baggage and then plod ahead. A stinging pain afflicted 
my intestines. Thank God! the chilly wind calmed down and 
the sun grew appreciably warmer. We started at 10.10 A. M. 
When the Prince designated a new camping ground as early 
as eleven o’clock, I could not even unsaddle my camel, and 
he bade his scribe tiwad do it for me. Nawwaf remained 
with me till my companions arrived and erected the tent, 
whereupon 1 immediately lay down and took the necessary 
medicines, but I could not fall asleep. All night long I writhed 
in pain and in the morning felt even weaker than 1 had 
felt the evening before; but the internal pains had so far 
abated that 1 could take some oaten soup. 

In the afternoon Nawwaf came to visit me and stayed 
late into the night. Again and again he inquired whether 
I was married and how many children I had; for it was 
above his comprehension that a healthy man could remain 
single. He had had four wives already. Three of them had given 
birth to a son each, and yet he had divorced them all, one 
after another. The first one, whom he loved best, was the 
daughter of the assassinated Prince Fahad; she deserted him 
because she was more attached to her own family than to 
her husband and son. The second, daughter of the deceased 
Prince Sattam, became repugnant to him and so was dismissed 
from his tent, although she wept bitterly and begged him 
to keep her. His third wife, a famous beauty and daughter 
of a minor chief, was also compelled to return to her family, 
because Nawwaf grew tired of her; Sabe'et minha, as he 
expressed it The fourth wife, Fhede, had now lived in his 
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tent two years and as yet had borne him no child. When 
1 wondered at his fickleness in destroying the happiness of 
Allah’s creatures, of his wives as well as of his sons, he 
laughed: "Why, with us it is 'ode,” he said, “our custom 
and our habit. How could the son of a prince be satisfied 
with one wife? What would the warriors say?” 

To my inquiry concerning the fate of his sons he answered 
that they would remain to their third or fourth year with 
their mothers and then would come to his tent, where his 
old mother would rear them just as she was already rearing 
his first-born son Sultw. I pitied the children and their 
mothers for having to live apart, remarking that the women 
of my land fare much better, because their husbands cannot 
put them away without sufficient cause. "True,” retorted he, 
"but I pity your men. If one of them finds after a year or 
two that he does not love his wife and yet is forced to live 
with her and stay with her all his life, how unhappy he is! 
Such a burden we could not accept.” 

He would not concede that women may have equal rights 
with men. “Lookest thou, brother Musa; when the enemy 
appears and the sound of the battle cry arises, is it the women 
who rush to the defense? Is it the women who undertake 
aggressive raids ? Is it the women who return with the booty? 
We keep women to bear us children and to care for our 
tents. We do not oppress them, but a woman must always 
be conscious of the fact that man is her master. Thus Allah 
has willed ; our ancestors observed this order and we likewise 
observe it. It is our habit, our custom, our law.” 

“Yet at times your women are braver than you,” I replied; 
“and when you men flee from the enemy it is the women 
who by words and gestures urge you, nay, force you, to offer 
resistance; and many of your women can wield a weapon 
as well as you can.” 

"Those are but exceptions. The women remind us by 
their words and gestures of our love, and they promise us 
a reward. Unwilling to be humiliated by the enemy, we 
muster up fresh resistance and fight for the women’s sake; 
but the women have never yet saved us from the enemy.” 

"And, pray, could not a woman be your chief? Do you 
not esteem more highly than many a chief Turkijje, the 
widow of Sattam? Why do you call her children "ejdl Tur- 
kijje; why do you not call them 'ejdl Sattam?” 
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“Turkijje surpasses by the virtue of her intelligence and 
calm deliberation. We consult her, but 1 do not think we 
■would subject ourselves to her were she our chief.” 

“How about 'Alija, who led not only the Beni ^hr but 
also your warriors against the troops of Ibrahim Pasha? 
She was a woman and you obeyed her.” 

“That was a long time go.” 

“It is not so very long ago. The contemporaries of 'Alija 
are still living.” 

“On that occasion Allah took from the Arabs a prudent 
man and substituted a woman, but today we would permit 
no woman to command us. When I last visited Damascus 
I learned that the Sultan had granted liberty (horrijje) to 
his subjects; from then on, so they said, women and slaves 
should be eciual to free Arabs. On hearing that, I declared: 
‘But with us in the desert it will not be so. You settlers 
may do as you like among yourselves, but do not try to 
force your freedom upon us in the desert’ It is, indeed, a 
fine freedom, brother Musa, that now prevails among the 
settlers, where a subordinate officer thinks himself more 
clever than his commander, as happens, so they say, in Da- 
mascus and in Haleb (Aleppo). 1 should like to see a subordinate 
chief who would dare to criticize my orders, or who would 
oppose me while on a war expedition! We were free (liorr) 
always and need no new kind of freedom." 

The air was very cold, -6" C. I was able to sleep all night, 
however, and the rest gave me strength. 

Friday, November 20, 1908. I was in my tent trying to 
work when, about ten o'clock, I caught the sound of an agi- 
tated cry, “Oh! some riders {jn-hla-l-hdjiy." and hurrying out 
1 saw that the women and girls were running toward the 
mares, saddling them, and bringing them forward to their 
husbands and brothers, who threw' off their heavy fur coats, 
fastened on their cartridge belts, and seized their rifles. In less 
than two minutes the armed warriors were riding off toward 
the south to repulse some unknown enemy. Which of them 
would return? But everyone in the camp remained calm and 
peaceful; no woman cried, no elder offered advice. A few 
men, left to defend the camp, ascended a cliff to the south 
with rifles, and I stumbled after them in the hope that 
I might be able to watch the fray through binoculars. I saw 
our fighters divide into two bands, the stronger one with 
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the Prince at its head galloping to the south, the weaker 
one led by Nawwaf to the southwest Both soon disappeared 
behind a high wall of rocks extending from the west to the 
east, and when I could see them no longer I went back to 
my work. 

In the afternoon three men on horseback came with the 
news that there had appeared in the morning, thirteen kilo- 
meters south of the camp, a band of Druses and their tribu- 
taries, goat and sheep raisers, who had attacked the herds 
of Eben MeiJwel. Three warriors who were present had, they 
said, fought valiantly, and Rasras, the son of our neighbor 
chief 'Adub, and the slave of Prince an-Nuri had shot two 
of the enemy and seized their horses; but the raiders had 
nevertheless driven off one herd (katVa) numbering over 
seventy camels. The guards stationed upon the higher hills, 
they said, had repeated the alarm cry of the attacked herds- 
men, so that the news reached the camp in a few minutes; 
but as soon as the troop led by the Prince had approached 
the enemy, who were retreating with the loot about twenty 
kilometers from the camp, the latter had abandoned the booty 
and fled to the southeast. 

Unable to overtake the raiders, although he urged his 
followers to top speed, the Prince returned that evening worn 
out and unsuccessful, cursing the young warriors for not 
guarding the flocks carefully, as he had ordered them in the 
morning. Had they obeyed, he grumbled, they would have 
been able to meet and reward the enemy in a different 
manner. Ilis son Sa'ud, who was with the young warriors 
by the grazing camels, attempted to excuse their negligence 
by pointing out their diligence in guarding the herds for 
over three weeks, during which time the Ahali al-ftebel had 
not once come out of their dens; therefore, he said, since 
it was so cold now, they had assumed that the rascals would 
not leave their warm dwellings. An-N uri interrupted his apol- 
ogy with: “A Bedouin depends on neither cold nor heat; 
he never trusts his enemy but confides solely in himself.” 
What had become of Nawwaf and his troop so late in the 
night nobody knew. Herdsmen returning from the southwest 
told of hearing shots, but they had seen nothing in the 
rugged volcanic land. 

Saturday, November 21, 1908. We changed our camp. The 
tents were struck, loaded, and all the inhabitants and camels 
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were soon plodding along to the south-southeast As we 
were starting, at 9.22 A.M., the Prince greeted me but im- 
mediately rode off again westward to the chief Riejd eben 
Smejr. The weather was cold but calm. Along on my left 
rode several slaves of the Prince, each of them carrying on 
his left hand a fowling falcon, which was promptly released 
whenever the greyhounds scared out a small hare. At 10.52 
the Prince signaled to me again with his white sleeve, point- 
ing to a spot where I wa.s to pitch my tent Standing by 
his camel, he next showed his nearest immediate relatives 
where they were to camp; and then he went to his mare, 
which had been lame since yesterday’s ride through the almost 
impassable district. 

After a while 1 was joined by Nawwaf, who came lead- 
ing his brown horse by the bridle. As I went to greet him 
I saw that his clothes were very bloody. He explained curtly 
that his troop had overtaken the fleeing enemy and fired 
several shots after them, but that a young 'Abdelli, who was 
riding alongside, had been struck at the same time by an 
enemy's bullet. Leaving the lad to the care of two riders, 
Nawwaf had pursued the enemy to a point in sight of the 
first settlement, when he had turned back for fear he might 
be surrounded. On reaching the wounded 'Abdelli he had 
lifted him into his saddle and held him on with his right 
hand. “The poor 'Abdelli,” he said, “was embracing me, kiss- 
ing me, and imploring me to lay him on the ground, fearing 
he could not stand the pain caused by riding on horseback. 
But how could I do so? He would have frozen if the beasts 
did not tear him to pieces beforehand. When at night the 
horses could not go on, we rested, covering the boy with our 
thin clothing, and ourselves freezing. Oh, brother Musa, how 
1 shivered with cold! As soon as the ruddy glow appeared 
in the east we rode on, and when the sun began to shine 
we laid the 'Abdelli on the ground and hurried to the tents 
of his clan, whence men rode out for him with litters on 
camelback.” 

From me Nawwaf went to the tent of his father, where 
they were examining his exhausted mare. The Prince, four 
Arabs, and Nawwaf squatted down, and Nawwaf told his ad- 
venture again, receiving a rebuke from the Prince for ventur- 
ing BO far. Meantime the women gave drinks of warm salt 
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water to both mares and wrapped them in rugs. The stallion 
brought back by the men as the booty of one of the Prince’s 
slaves also had some salt water given him and had his wound 
washed out He was still carrying the narrow saddle of the 
Druses, sprinkled with the blood of his former owner, who 
had been shot from it 

In the evening we determined the latitude with precision. 
This was no easy task with the thermometer at —4° C. 

Sunday, November 22, 1908. I had planned to ascend the 
volcano of Dekwa for the purpose of drawing a map of the 
vicinity; but, alas, the air was not so clear as it had been 
for the last few days, for fine mists were spreading out from 
east to west and giving a trace of warmth. However, we left 
at 9.10 A. M. in a northeasterly direction. At first I was 
overcome by such a weakness that I seemed to see every- 
thing about me moving in circles and had to hold tight to 
my saddle to keep from falling off; but I felt better as we 
went on. Our way led over the countless sharp edges and 
smooth planes of lava crags, so dangerous that we had to 
ride with the greatest care and difficulty. But by eleven 
o’clock we arrived in safety at the southwestern foot of the 
volcano of Dekwa, entrusted our camels (Fig. 1) here (at the 
height of 838 m.) to the slave 'Abdallah, and with Tuman 
and Blejhan continued to the peak. Climbing cautiously along 
the southern edge of a covered crater for a full half-hour, 
we finally reached the top and went to work. 

Dekwa, with an elevation of 1016 meters, is the highest 
volcano of the Tlul al-Tjat territory. On the south, east, and 
west it is unattached, but on the northern side it sends out 
a stream of lava about twenty-five meters deep. The north- 
eastern edge of the rounded crater projects to its original 
height, but the other parts have either sunken in or been 
gradually eroded away by channels of water. From the west 
the inner aide of the eastern edge resembles a vertical, black, 
smoky wall, the northern half of which consists of about 
twenty horizontal layers of soft banded rocks. I noticed plenty 
of moss in the crevices. Although the air was not yet quite 
clear, we could see the northern belt of volcanoes from Mount 
'Ade in the east as far as the Halimt al-Kara cone in the 
north. Of those^in the Tlul al-Tj'at district (Fig. 2) we noted 
in the north as-Samat, Mtejri£&t, and Karawisat; to the south 
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of these, al-Afejherri; and easterly from this, Umm Iden’ and 
Malhat al-Kronfol, in which the clove tree thrives. 

To the southwest of Umm Iden we saw the long chain 
of al-Mintatrat and al-Mutalla', and to the east of this the 



Fig. 1 — The author’s camel at the foot of the volcano of Dekwa. 

small volcano of al-Mahfur. To the south of Dekwa was the 
aS-§ejbe group; east of these Rurejla and Zerajer, and to 
the southeast the semi-circular Estarat al-’Aier group, with 
the high Tell al-'Ater at the southern end. East of the latter 
were the volcanoes of Tlejtwat; to the south al-Hejl and Zers, 

* Afu'tfam ( WUiti'nfvId), Vol. 1, p. 9r>6, pftyv thnt Umm Udun ii a wditary 

tabU‘*hJll in t he dislrict of nii>Sam&wa. whence a black stone is brought for mills. — In Syria 
the beat mlllatonva are made from baaalt: iberufori’ it is necesaary to awk Umm Udun in 
a volcanic district. This district Is found only in the western |>art of as-Sani&tva (the 
Arabia Denerta of tht‘ claaaira) and her** in tbe nurthwcsUTn corner is our volcano of Umm 
Iden, which wi> may Identify with the Umm Udun of Jkkut. 
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and beyond them the white, arid lowland of ar-Rahba,^ where 
in spots we caught sight of the dark river bed of at-Tejs. 

East of Dekwa the guide pointed out to me the volcanoes of 
Umm al>Ma"aze; south of these Kbejjan, Hnefes, and al-Ak’as; 
and southeast from the last-named the great odd cone of Sejs.'' 



Pic. 2 — The Tlul al-'ljat from Dekwa. 


North of Umm al-Ma"aze could be seen Ammu-r-Rkejbe 
and Ab-al-'Aj§, and in the northwest the high Tell Makhul. 
The whole district of Tlul al-Tjat, with its dark blue masses 
of lava and high, solitary volcanoes, presented a very de- 
pressing view. 

After we returned to the camp we heard that the enemy 
had again appeared in the east but had .fled before they came 
within shooting distance. Towards evening Nawwaf visited 
me; and, as we were chatting together, I told him I had just 
learned from the negro 'Abdallah that my servants were in 
the habit of asking his assistance in every service which it 
was their own duty to perform, that Nawwaf had to do their 
thinking and acting for them. When I reproached him for 
not having called my attention to this laziness, he smiled 
and retorted that a brother must help his brother; whereupon 
I made an agreement with him according to which he was to 
assent to their appeals and demands only upon being shown 
by them a camel stick (ndhgdn), which he had given me. 
This was to be a sign that I knew of their demand and agreed 
to it; for of course I could not use a written order, as he 

* Durinff tho ruiffn of thf Caliph Hlfiftm tht* property of ar-Ruhbe in the DamaacuH 
district was usuriK-d by Bekr ibn Naw'fal for the brnent of al-Walld, the son of Yazld (Abu-I* 
Faraft, .Ifdnt 128r> A, H.], Vol. 6, p, 19;(). 

Jah&t, (op. oil., Vol. 2. p. 762) and Abti-UFaiJia’n (MarAfiti r<luynbnll], Vol. 1. p. 46rt) 
say that the settlement of ar-Ru^be lies at the fdgv of the volcanic territory of aUJ..«>^8 in 
the administrative district of ^ar^ad. 

> JhVQt, op.eit., Vol. 1, p. 271, writes th^ there Ih a water of Usejs to the south of 
Damascus. This Usejs must sound in the dialect of the Rwala like S«>jN or Si&jcs, hence 
1 identify it with our (jabra Sejs, east of DamaseUB. 
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coaid neither read nor write. Besides this 1 asked him to 
lend me two or three camels to carry my loads whenever we 
were to change our camp or when I happened to be going 
on an expedition. My seventeen camels were not sufficient 
for these things, and I did not intend to buy any more. He 
willingly promised to grant my wish, saying, "My property 
is thine, and thy property is mine (helali helalak w heldlak 
heldli)" 

THE RWALA TRIBE 

Nawwaf told me many details about the tribe of Rwala, 
of which his father an-Nuri was the supreme chief and which 
he himself would rule in the future. 

The Rwala belong to the ‘Aneze group called Zana Muslim, over 
whom they exercise control, for the entire group with all its divisions 
itfabdjel) acknowledges the priority of Prince an-NUri eben Sa'lan. 

The ^ana Muslim consist of the Beni Wahab and the A.I filas, the 
Rwala being a subdivision of the latter. 

The Beni Wahab are divided thus; 

al-Hsene (their head chief is from the family of Eben Mezjed, 
called also Eben Melfiem) 

Weld 'Ali, consisting of; 

Zona Hifreg (head chief from the family of Eben Smejr) 
al-Matta (head chief from the family of Eben Tajjar) 
al-Mes&lib (head chief from the family of Eben Jats) 

The Al Glis are divided into aI*Mihlef and ar-Rwala; 
al-Hihlef consisting of; 

al-Efi&ire'a, also called Cenh4b, the head chief of which is 
from the family of Eben Me'gel and which contains the 
following families; 

Al Hd&k (chief; N&mr eben Me'gel) 
al-Beli'is (an individual; Bel'isi) 
al-BdOr (chief; Nafel eben Hej^ftl) 
al-^lejf&t 
Al MhajCb 
aa-Sw&lme; families; 

Al fiandal (from which descends the chief) 

Al Milh&b 
Al Hlejb 

al-Furfihde (an individual: FarhOdi) 

'Abdelle; families; 

Al Mgejd (from which descends the chief) 

al-Hreza 

al-Bmesa 

al-Me^&ble 

al-Km 

The Rwala are divided into bfdajed, or clans, as follows; Al 
Ounnftn (an individual: Durmdni); Al Mur'a^ (an individual: 
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llur'afi); al'Freie (an individual: Freigi); al-^‘&i'a (an 
individual: Ka'Si'i). The common ancestor of the Xl Dupnftn 
and the Al Hur'az is said to have been fiam'&n, the son of 
Muslim. The fallowing are the families and minor subdivisions 
of these elans: 

Al Dufmftn; families: 

Al HakSe 
Al Hasan 
Al Der'ftn 
8$-Swftlha 
al-Baribra 
Al Mur'a;; families: 

Al Sa'lin (from whom descends the head chief) 

Al Nsejr 
Al Ma'abhel 
Al Gaber 

Al Whejf, or al-Whafa’ (an individual: Wejmi) 

Al Na^lr 
al-KbiiS 
Al Rowzin 
Al Bnejje 
Al ^abll^ 

as-Sabte 

al-Katil'a 

al-’Eleme (an individual: ‘Elejmi); subdivisions: 
ar-RaSde 
Al Hamad 
Al Medhem 
Al Dw«l} 

al-Fiege; subdivisions: 

Al 

Al Fleta 
as-Swihle 
Al 6ufj&n 
Al Sumr&n 
Al Hutlan 
Al Sa'Sl 
Al Gidrftn 
Al M3«t 
Al Sabb&h 
Al Rmaii 

-al-Ka'fti'a; subdivisions: 

al-RfOm (an individual: Rusmi) 
al-Hamamid (an individual: ^amm&di) 

Al Skejr 

Al RibS&n; families: 

Al Hnejjan 
Al Ma'grir 
Al Wukejd 
as-Sab'a 

Al fierri (an individual; fierrkwi) 
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Al 'Awenon (an individual: 'WSn&ni) 

Ai 'A^n 
Al Slejm 

Al MSanna (an individual: MeHne) 

Al M&ne‘; subdivisions: 

Al Ka'ka' 

Al Dwirei 
Al ‘Atijje 

al-(^wfitle (an individual: CwStli) 
aii-Seratin (an individual; Sertfrni) 

Al Raaid 
Al RSejddn 

With the Rwala camp al-Kwiibe (an individual: Kw££bi) who are 
believed to belonK to the Khatan. They have about 150 tents and are 
subdivided as follows: 

Al Swejt, consisting of: 
al-Md4rem; subdivisions: 
al-Uklan; families: 

Al ‘Obejd&n (chief: Zab'an ab-ai-Okl) 

Al Smejr 
Al Rabi' 
al-fiwahle 
Al Solman 

Al 

Al ^n5m 
ar-RSQd 

Al Wuhejb; families: 

Al Hehsen (chief: 'Awdkn eben Radh&n) 

Al 6lejdan ( „ Zehen eben ^lejdan) 

Al W&di ( „ Saimkn eben Zejdan) 

Al-tiirfe, consistini^ of; 

Al Mgejbel (chief; 'Askar al Kwejieb) 

At Homsi ( „ Turk! as-f^rejfi) 

Al 'Ar^an ( „ al-Obcjf al-'Arejjez) 

Al ^atHm 


IN CAMP OF AN-NORI EBEN SaxAN NEAR DEKWA 

Monday and Tuesday, November 23 and 24, 1908. Our 
camels were driven to Bahrat al-'Atejbe (Lake of the 'Atejbe) 
to be watered. As my herdsman Harran was to bring water 
for the next seven days, he had taken Blejhan with him; and, 
since the way was long from Dekwa to the lake, besides lead- 
ing through the land of our enemies the Ahali al-6ebel, the 
men were accompanied by a troop of warriors commanded by 
Nawwaf. There was not a drop of water in the Prince’s tent; 
indeed, he had sent his servant to us three times for a pitcher 
of water, but we had none ourselves. In the afternoon his scribe 
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brought me a hare, a present from his master, whose hunter had 
killed two. 

Behind my tent the little.boys were practicing with slings. 
They had gathered a quantity of round pebbles and were throw- 
ing them with wondeilul precision at the edge of the cliff thirty 
to forty paces distant. The pebbles whistled through the air and, 
falling on the ledge, rebounded and flew several feet farther. 
A pebble released from an. Arab sling will fracture the thickest 
skull. In that country it is easy to see how David could kill 
Goliath. 

Towards evening I was visited by Trad eben Sattkm, who 
told me that the wounded 'Abdelli “rah, had gone (had died).” 
The evening and the night were unusually peaceful. There were 
no cries or curses of herdsmen to break the stillness, nor growls, 
roars, or gruntings of the camels, for the herds were passing 
the night by water and did not return till the following Tues- 
day evening. 

Wednesday to Saturday, November 26 to 28, 1908. As I was 
convalescing but slowly from my recent illness, which had weak- 
ened me considerably, I devoted the days to folklore studies: 
from sunrise until four o'clock in the afternoon I sat in my 
round tent. In the morning Mhammad usually brought me 
some informant, with whom I closeted myself. Often I found 
it impossible to question him, for he would not answer me until 
he had told all that was in his mind. He would sit opposite me 
with his kerchief pulled over his chin and over half of his nose, 
covering his mouth and nose thus to insure himself against my 
scent, for only Allah knew whether my queries might harm 
him! Resting his left hand on a camel saddle, with the camel 
stick in his right hand, he would lazily draw pictures on the 
ground, until all at once he would stop and, with downcast eyes, 
appear to be sound asleep. Then suddenly he would look keenly 
at me, draw his eyebrows together, and gaze longingly at the 
exit of my tent. How gladly would he have disappeared through 
that exit to avoid the torment of my questions! Only when he 
was explaining something to his own liking would he show more 
animation. Then his words would run along like a brooklet 
whose water at places is absorbed by sand but reappears a little 
farther on. Talking earnestly and drawing with his stick, he 
would suddenly come to a dead stop in the middle of a sentence 
and only after a minute or two would he slowly resume his 
story. After he reached the end of it, he would continue drawing 
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with the stick, gazing fixedly at it as if he were ashamed of 
having spoken so long, sitting statue-like, and collecting his 
wits; for he knew from experience that the real torture was 
near at hand. Every word he had said I had jotted down, and 
now he was to be asked to repeat the particular phrases, to 
explain, to supplement; and he was not used to such a mental 
strain. He would usually answer in complete embarrassment, 
would shift from one subject to another, and then deny know- 
ledge of the very facts he had just admitted. Often he would 
say: "It is unknown among us;” but after a while of his own 
accord he would begin to talk of things about which he had 
previously pleaded ignorance. If I asked him to explain some 
neat phrase he had used, he would assure me that he had 
forgotten it. At the end of such an ordeal I was usually no 
less tired than he was; but it was necessary for me so to 
overcome my feelings that I should not by a word or even 
by a glance betray my displeasure or impatience. I must not 
utter a singie offending word but must treat my informer 
like a spoiled child in order to gain his confidence and lead 
him on to where I wanted him. At the end of it all I must 
appear very much gratified and thank him for the invaluable 
information 1 had been at such pains to extract; otherwise 
he would fail to come the next day and would scare off 
others also. 

This was always in the morning. Toward evening Nawwaf 
usually visited me and stayed rather late. 

Wednesday night there appeared in the camp three thieves 
at whom about ten shots were fired, all misses. In the morning 
nine camels were gone. Thereafter the guard was increased. 
The thermometer was dropping below zero (centigrade) at 
night, and, as the watchmen feared they might fall asleep, 
they kept singing and yelling at each other so boisterously 
that I was awakened frequently. Arabs do not sleep long at 
night; usually they lie down after the morning star appears 
and then remain in their beds till almost noon. The afternoon 
is spent in visiting. 

Saturday morning the entire landscape was covered with 
frost A strong west wind caused us a great deal of work, as 
all the tents had to be fastened anew, ropes doubled, and pegs 
driven deeper and braced. During the night from Saturday 
to Sunday no one in the camp slept much. The wind finally 
became so violent that the slaves of the Prince had to hold 
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down his tent all night long, and the high litters of the women 
were all carried out in front of the tents for fear they would 
be damaged by the heavy roofs, plunging about under the 
lash of the gale. My round tent stood the test well, though 
several times during the night we had to tighten the ropes 
and incline the central pole toward the wind; but the oblong 
tent had to be struck and laid upon the baggage. My fellows 
had pitched it with the long sides toward north and south 
instead of toward west and east, as the other Arabs had set 
theirs, and so the west wind beat on the flank side and 
loosened the pegs. Finally, as the whole tent was lifted bodily 
and could not be secured again, the men crawled under it, 
nestled among the baggage, and waited for dawn. 

Sunday, November 29, 1908. The piercing wind continued 
all day long and, as its fury increased, drove before it huge 
clouds of sand. Upon my belongings in the round tent it 
deposited a coat of white sand from four to five centimeters 
deep, although the tent was closed and stuffed both without 
and within. The sand was driven along with a peculiar tinkling 
sound, as if countless metallic leaflets were striking against 
one another, and it filled everything not hermetically sealed. 
As the sand-laden blasts increased in power the Arabs lifted 
the lower portion of the tent walls and thus afforded a free 
passage to the sand and wind but made it impossible to 
kindle the fires. No one would leave his tent; even the camels 
would not go to graze. They knelt, with heads turned toward 
the east, so that the west wind passed them, while the sand 
piled up behind them long drifts about four tenths of a meter 
high, half-covering them. They refused to rise when Harran 
and Blejhan urged them, and, when compelled, they knelt down 
again after a few minutes. It was not until nearly noon that 
they got up and, still with evident dislike, went to pasture 
with Harran constantly tempting them in front and Blejhan 
driving them from behind. It seemed as if the animals had 
lost all desire to graze, because of the dismal weather. Shortly 
before four o’clock in the afternoon the wind ceased and with 
it the whirling sand. Then a light rain began to fall 

I had worked all day with my informant, a difficult task 
at any time and especially in such weather; for in the 
onslaughts of the blasts at times I could not hear my own 
voice; besides, my fingers were stiff with cold all the while, 
and I continually had to blow the sand off my notebook and 
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wipe it out of my eyes. The night proved no better, for I was 
suddenly awakened by a cold liquid spilling over my head and 
chest. It was raining into the tent! 

Monday, November 30, 1908. Glorious was the vie>Y of 
the surrounding hills in the early morning! All the elevations 
rising above the horizon to the northwest and south almost 
down to the plain were covered with a snowy mantle, which 
glistened in the rays of the rising sun like myriads of flashing 
jewels. Even the valley of al-'Asejfir, where we had camped 
before, was covered with snow. The sun soon disappeared, 
however, and it began to sprinkle again. Toward noon hail- 
stones (ruzlan) of considerable size began falling and covered 
the ground to a depth of three centimeters. Nawwaf asked me 
to go with him to visit his white slave Damm&n, one of 
a large family whose members had from time immemorial 
been slaves of the Prince’s lineage. Damman and his kin 
were the only white slaves in the entire tribe, for it had not 
been feasible to buy a white slave during the last century, 
although black ones are still being brought by traders from 
Mecca and al-Medina for sixty to one hundred 
(1 64 to $90). Damman had a gunshot wound in the calf of 
his right leg. The ball had penetrated through the flesh and 
emerged on the other side and in time the wound had appar- 
ently healed. After a year, however, the leg becoming swollen 
and extremely painful, they cauterized it with red-hot iron 
(.kej), but this gave no relief. Finally they cut it open; where- 
upon a quantity of blood flowed out, the swelling vanished, 
and the leg healed again; but, about twenty days before, it 
had begun to swell again, and now Damman was unable to 
stir. We found him in an open tent at a temperature of 
6° C, covered with only a shirt and with both nostrils stuffed to 
protect himself from the harmful influence of the emanations 
and scents of his visitors. His brother served us with coffee, and 
his wife implored me to help him, promising to carry out my 
orders faithfully. 

Tuesday, December 1, 1908, The first of December looked 
in the desert just as it sometimes does at home: a heavy frost 
covered everything — tents, ropes, perennial plants — and 
clouds of dense mist hung in the sky. The frost-covered 
sand had disappeared entirely, and dry stalks crunched under 
my feet when I stepped on them. The thermometer registered 
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-6.5° C, and a damp, raw wind penetrated our clothing and 
coverings. The tent walls were very thin, the ground was 
cold, and we were unable to build good fires because the 
camel dung and other fuel were so damp. As if this were not 
enough, a thick smoke was rising from the fire, hurting both 
our eyes and our lungs. The Arabs lay about, huddled like 
porcupines in their fur coats and mantles, knees drawn up 
to their chins, and they would not move even when called; 
they would merely respond out of their shells and remain 
lying, waiting for the air to get warm. The mist became so 
dense that Tuman, who had wandered some thirty paces from 
the tent, could not find it again. When he failed to return 
after half an hour, I sent out my fellows to search for him 
and fetch him back. 

Wednesday to Friday, December 2 to 4, 1908. Snow fell in 
the entire vicinity, covering the slopes for several days. The 
frost was so heavy that everything remained frozen until ten 
o’clock, and it was almost noon before it warmed up. 

On Thursday, the vicinity having been entirely grazed 
off, we moved our camp. Starting out at ten o’clock to the 
southeast, we encamped soon after noon between the volcano 
of Dekwa and the as-§ejbe group, at an altitude of 719 meters. 
As it was not very cold, we sat in the open with the Prince 
for about an hour before the tents were pitched. Toward 
evening, however, it grew rapidly cooler and the thermometer 
again fell below zero (centigrade). The air was clear, the 
moon was shining, and there was no sign of the approach 
of the longed-for rain. 

I decided to undertake another excursion to the district 
between 33° 30' and 34° 30' north latitude, reaching to the 
Euphrates. No sooner had I mentioned my intention to my serv- 
ant Mhammad, than Blejhan approached me and addressed 
me thus: “May Allah grant thee a happy evening, 0 Musa. 
Thou art my master, but permit me to speak out to thee as 
to a brother.’’ After this introduction he begged me to take 
him along and to depart immediately, regardless of the advice 
of the Prince, who, he said, purposely delayed me for fear 
some harm might befall me. He warned me, however, that, 
should I not explore the district immediately, it would be 
impossible to do so after the period of steady rains set in 
and the Prince had departed for the south. I replied by 
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declaring my readiness for the journey and my intention to 
diecuBB the matter with the Prince in the morning. Whether 
or not I should take Blejhan along I would decide later. 

On Friday morning I called on the Prince, who was sitting 
by the fire with his sons Sa'ud and al-Hafaii, the scribe Gvrid, 
and four slaves, while Nawwaf was still lying asleep at the 
southern side of the fireplace. All rose at my entrance and 
the Prince proffered me a place of honor at his left When, 
after a few words of greeting, 1 told him that I was about 
to undertake a new expedition, he tried to induce me to 
delay but agreed reluctantly when he saw I was bent on 
leaving immediately. He inquired in what direction I intended 
to travel and what goal I aimed to reach; and, on hearing 
of my desire to visit the head chief Fahad and his son Met'eb 
eben Haddal of the 'Amarat tribe, he promised me a letter 
of introduction to these friends. 

“Why, thou and they are enemies!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Yea, 0 Musa. We, as the chiefs of our tribes, are enemies, 
but as men we are the best of friends. And, by thy life, 
1 say to thee that I love Met'eb as I love my sons, for he 
is a gallant, noble, and sincere man, and, by Allkh, I am 
speaking the truth.’’ 

“Still thou wouldst attack him, perhaps even kill him?” 

“At the head of my warriors I spare no one.” 

Then he ordered his scribe to write letters at once to 
Fahad and Met'eb. 1 should have liked to leave that very 
day, but the Prince opposed the plan, pointing out to me the 
necessity of having a guide, whom he himself wished to 
provide. He named the negro Ambar, who was born in the 
'Amarat tribe and reared among them, having for two years 
served the chief 'Adub eben Megwel, and was therefore fit 
to be my guide. The Prince wished to direct him to me, 
saying that he had no doubt he would accompany me. “Were 
he my slave I would order him,” he declared, "but as he does 
not belong to me I must negotiate with him.” The messenger 
he sent to Ambar returned with the information that he had 
gone hunting but would appear before the Prince toward 
evening. 

Meantime we began to get ready. Blejh&n, with a camel 
and two bags, made a trip for water to the volcano of Umm 
Iden, where several rocky cavities had been filled by the 
recent rain; the rest of the men prepared the provisions 
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to take on the journey. I reckoned that the trip would last 
fifteen or at the most twenty days, but when Nawwaf came 
he urged Mhammad to carry provisions for twenty-five or 
thirty days. This we could not do, however, as we did not 
wish to overburden our beasts unnecessarily. Shortly before 
evening Ambar came and informed Mhammad of his willing- 
ness to accompany me on condition that he should have one 
megidijje (90 cents) a day and the privilege of riding my 
camel; but, having settled with both Nawwaf and the Prince 
to pay half a megtdijje a day for the slave accompanying 
me, I did not as a matter of principle want to accept these 
conditions of Ambar, for I knew I could never secure a cheaper 
guide. Moreover, I reflected that, since Ambar had left the 
tribe with which he had grown up, the 'Amar&t might not 
like to see him again; and, furthermore, Blejhan kept begging 
me to let him go with me, saying he wanted to see his mother. 
Finally, after consulting with Nawwaf, I told Ambar that 
he might accompany me for half a megvdijje a day but that 
he must ride the camel I should assign to him; whereupon 
he went away displeased. 

It was settled that I should be accompanied by Tum&n, 
Mhammad, and Blejhan, while Naser and the herdsman were 
to be left to guard the tent, provisions, and camels. I had 
dismissed my former herdsman, Harran, because he was lazy, 
shunned work, and had not been taking good care of my 
camels, for, being married, he slept in his father’s tent and 
sometimes left the herd without a guard. Moreover, he 
was not satisfied with his wages but demanded higher pay 
and new gifts every week. A better herdsman was found, 
a §arari of the name of Mufazzi, an orphan, still single, 
who had nothing and was eager to earn something by serving 
us. When he came with his younger brother to arrange an 
agreement, I offered him food, the necessary garments, and 
four megidijjat ($3.60) monthly on condition that he would 
perform his duties faithfully. Mufazzi accepted the offer 
gladly; for the Bedouins pay their herdsmen only one megidijje 
a month, and, if they starve, their herdsmen starve likewise. 

Toward evening Nawwaf came to take me again to his 
white slave, Damman, who was writhing in pain. On examining 
his right leg and finding a good deal of pus in the swelling, 
I lanced the sore and released over a half liter of the accumu- 
lation, to his great relief. 1 gave him the necessary medicines 
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for the following days and returned with Nawwaf to my tent, 
where 1 sat with him late into the night, discussing my 
coming journey. He agreed to have an eye to my supplies 
and camels. 

Saturday, December 5, 1908. In the morning the ground 
was frozen hard and covered with a thin layer of frost when 
we saddled our camels and loaded the baggage. The Prince 
came to mej gave me all sorts of advice, and told Naser to 
sew up all the provision bags and not to oi>en any during 
my absence, since he regarded himself as responsible for my 
property. 


DEKWA TO THE DARB AS-SAT 

Having finally loaded my small circular tent, we four 
started out eastward at 8.30 A. M. (temperature: —2° C). 
Each of us four rode a camel, and Blejhan also led a fifth 
camel, which carried the water saddle and the water bags. 
As the nearest water was 150 kilometers distant, we took 
with us enough for three or four days. Between the volcanoes 
of the as-§ejba group we wound our way, avoiding the sharp 
black crests and peaks protruding from the ground, and 
encircling the elliptical basins {mukman) which were sur- 
rounded by high lava walls and cliffs. North of the volcano 
of Rufejia a diversion occurred when a fox {ab-al-hsejn) 
ran across the path. Blejhan greeted it with glee, called it, 
and, when told not to mind the fox but rather to look for 
hares since we needed fresh meat, he replied; “A single fox 
is better than ten hares, because it ensures the happy outcome 
of our journey. Allah hath sent us at the start of our journey 
a fox; that is a sign that nothing ill will befall us, that we 
shall return in health.” This confident prediction filled us 
with such joy that we urged our camels to a faster pace 
whenever it was possible. 

North of the volcano of Kbejjan we came upon the 
grazing camels of the Frege and Fleta, subjects of Prince 
an-Nuri. Blejhan had just been showing me the different 
shades of the animals and explaining their names, when 
several herdsmen rushed toward us and demanded that we 
stop instantly. We ignored them and kept on our way; but 
their leader Naser, who mistook us for 'Akejl camel traders 
and wished to levy toll, lashed his camel, aimed the barrel of 
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his rifle at my chest, and ordered us to stop. In vain we 
assured him that he was mistaken. His men cut the rein 
with which our water camel was tied to Blejhan’s saddle, 
and took it away as booty; and meantime several more 
herdsmen rushed to the scene, threatening us with daggers 
in an effort to intimidate us into compelling our camels 
to kneel. Two of them recognized me, however, and called 
to their fellows that I was a£-ae}(i (the sheikh) MCisa, 
whose tent stood by the tent of an-Nuri, and whom both 
an-NQri and Nawwaf visited daily. N&ser maintained that it 
was a lie, that we were all 'Akejl, and insisted on Blejhan’s 
oath that none of us belonged to that kin; but as my 
servant Mhammad came from the 'Akejl tribe Blejhan could 
not swear, therefore the herdsmen considered us fair game. 
They pulled the contents out of our saddle bags, cut open the 
sack of provisions, and took away from me my spare camel 
stick. At last, however, the two prudent herdsmen succeeded 
in convincing their fellows of the injustice they were doing, 
and they returned all they had stolen. But Naser, who had 
taken my stick given me by Nawwkf, declared with laughter 
that he would return it only to Nawwkf when he was asked 
to. I assured him that Nawwaf would want that stick and 
that all the reward he would get would be a good beating 
with it for humiliating and abusing his prince’s neighbor 
and brother. This threat did not fail of result: Naser called 
out to me that I might return and take the stick, but he 
finally came himself and offered it 

From 2.40 to .5.00 P. M. we rested in a basin, where we 
cooked our supper (at three o’clock the temperature was 
only 11.3° C); but we could not pass the night there, for 
the smoke from our fire would have betrayed us, lodged as 
we were between two enemies. North of us and north of 
Ab-al-'Ajs were encamped the Frege and Fleta, whereas to 
the south were hiding the Ahali al-6ebel, their bitterest 
enemies, who were continually making plundering raids on 
the Rwala and Sba'a tribes and who in general were notorious 
for their cruelty. Sneaking about, especially at night, they 
would attack lone travelers, murder them, and escape with 
the spoils. How easily they could attack and rob us! There- 
fore by Blejhan’s advice we observed the utmost caution, 
keeping our carbines loaded and within reach all the time. 
After supper we proceeded in a northeasterly direction 
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toward the volcanoes of Ammu-r-Rkejbe and Ab-al-'Aji. It 
was a very exciting journey. Holding the loaded carbines on 
the forward part of our saddles, straining our eyes and ears 
not to miss the least suspicious sign, we were constantly 
apprehensive of the presence of enemies and their bullets 
whenever we made a turn by any cliff or lava ledge. Added 
to this, the night was bitterly cold, with an icy west wind 
penetrating to the marrow; so that finally, unable to stay 
in the saddle any longer, we took refuge by the volcano of 
as-Sib behind a few basalt boulders under a dark cliff, 
where we fastened our camels and lay down on the frozen 
ground. 

Sunday, December 6, 1908. Shivering with cold, we mounted 
our beasts at 5.28 A. M. and rode to the east-southeast until 
6.08, when we found in a small hollow fresh rute“ and dry 
grass (annuals, hemri) on which the camels grazed till seven, 
while we prepared hot coffee. 

At 8.16 we passed the last volcano of the as-Sib group. 
West of that point black cliffs stretch to the southeast and 
the landscape presents a new view. The lava forms low, narrow 
ridges, between which extend flat vales in which rain water 
collects in large and small pools. This entire territory east 
of Tlul al-'Ijat is called al-Bowzelijjat Carved on the larger 
lava boulders we noted tribal signs and images of various 
animals. Expecting to discover some writing also, I was 
scrutinizing the individual rocks when suddenly I heard a 
shrill wai' whoop and saw six, ten, twelve riders charging 
us from their hiding place behind a pile of lava in the vale! 
There could be no thought of defense. They seized the reins 
of our camels, forced them to kneel, and jerked us off the 
saddles. 1 was stunned by a blow from the butt of a carbine 
and, before regaining consciousness, was divested of all my 
clothing. The same thing happened to my companions. Blejhan, 
who offered resistance, was held by the two men who regarded 
him and his camel as their booty. With drawn daggers they 
urged him to tell where our gold was and, getting no answer, 
beat him in the face with the handles of their daggers until 
he bled. One of the three marauders who had captured me 
put the point of his knife on my chest and, pressing it deeper, 
urged me to tell him where my gold was; when I refused to 

3b Latin egulvalentH and brief ctaaractcrisationB of many Arabic botanical termg 
appcarinn in the teat are in the Index. 
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respond and struggled to get free, the second one beat me 
with his fist in the face until blood sputtered out of my 
mouth and nose. They robbed us of everything we had and 
then divided the spoils. They put on our clothes, loaded our 
bags and baggage upon our camels, and drove them off to the 
east, ignoring us entirely. Shivering with cold, we hurriedly 
followed them. 

This was perhaps the most wretched hour of my life! 
I had been wounded and robbed, and this at the very start 
of my explorations, before I had penetrated the unknown 
desert that for so many years had lured me. Barefoot, naked, 
without food or water and without carriers, we could hardly 
have reached the very nearest camp of the Rwala. I could 
not and wished not to think of the future. Presently Blejhan 
whispered to me that these robbers belonged to the Fed'an 
tribe, for he recognized two of them. Knowing that the Fed'an 
venture on horseback into these remote places only together 
with large companies of camel riders, and therefore surmising 
that these horsemen were merely the vanguard of the main 
body, I wanted to follow them until they met their leader, 
that I might ask him to return what his men had stolen 
from me; and I had actually started after them when Mham- 
mad ran up to tell me that the robber who took away his 
things belonged to the 'Ebede tribe, for he had seen him at 
the chief Bar^as’s tent when we were visiting there 

At this news the first star of hope flickered before me. 
The 'Ebedi knew of my having formed a friendship with his 
chief Bargas and therefore it was his duty to protect me; 
otherwise he would blacken the face of his chief and conse- 
quently be expelled from the tribe. So I called to him: 

"O 'Ebedi, mind thou that I am before thy face, under thy 
protection and thou shalt answer before thy chief Barg;as eben 
Hdejb for all that hath befallen me and yet shall befall me.” 

The 'Ebedi stopped, extended his hand to me, and pro- 
claimed to the rest that we were the proteges of his chief 
and that it would be necessary to return to us all they had 
appropriated. Then Blejhan joined in, reminding the 'Ebedi 
that the 'Ebede and Kmusa were kinsmen, that he belonged 
to the Mesreb clan of the Kmusa and was accompanying us 
with the knowledge and consent of his head chief Ratw4n 
eben MerSed, to whose protection we were thus entitled; 
therefore, in the name of his head chief, he requested them 
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to restore our property. At this the 'Ebedi promptly return^ 
to Mhammad all he had taken away from him; but the eleven 
fighters of the Fed'an sneered and declared that nobody should 
snatch from them a booty sent by Allah. 

About a quarter of an hour later the Fed'an suddenly 
gave a shrill whoop, which brought some twenty-five horse- 
men galloping toward us. At my request to speak to the 
commander {'akid) of this cavalcade, the latter came up to 
see what I wanted; whereupon I explained under whose 
protection I was traveling and informed him that he would 
be held responsible for everything that had befallen us, should 
he not immediately help us to regain our property. He proved 
to be Hawwas eben Rafel of the Rubejn clan of the Fed'&n 
tribe, a prudent man who had already heard of me and knew 
of my visit to the chiefs Bargas eben Hdejb and Ratwan 
eben Meried and of my meeting with Met'eb eben Haddal; 
and he appreciated the fact that my friends could do him 
much harm in the desert. Therefore he summoned the leader 
of the allied 'Ebede and consulted with him as to what he 
should do. The latter expressed the belief that he must protect 
me and my companions, as he could afford to blacken neither 
the face of his head chief Barbas nor that of his kinsman 
Blejhan. 

Leaving the leaders to their deliberations, 1 returned to 
my fellows, who were crouching by our camels. The father 
of the robber who had stolen my carbine and my revolver 
was just demanding that I show him how to handle them, 
when I heard one of the fighters near me mention the name 
of Eben Haddal. Turning toward the man thus addressed, 
I asked his name. 

“Fanar eben Haddal,” he answered. 

“O Fanar eben Haddal,” said I gravely, "look thou well 
at this white revolver. It is destined for Met'eb, the son of 
thy head, chief. Tell thou him I send word that he shall 
obtain it from this robber.” 

No sooner had the father of the robber holding the 
revolver heard this than he took the weapon and handed it 
quickly over to Fanar, declaring he did not want the friend- 
ship between himself and Met'eb eben HaddM to be under- 
mined. 

The commanders were still consulting and I was getting 
anxious about the result. After a while the father of the 
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man who had robbed me and who had walked over to the 
conference approached me and in silence handed me my 
carbine. 

“Al-hamdu lilULh!” I exclaimed loudly. Already I had the 
carbine, and now the robbers began to strip themselves of 
my garments and hand them to me, while I in turn lost no 
time in putting them on as fast as they took them off. Then 
the chief in command came to me and asked me what else 
had been taken from me, saying it was his wish to restore 
everything. Having thus repossessed myself of all my own 
property, I went over to help poor Tuman, who had recovered 
scarcely one-third of his things, because the robbers had given 
him back only those he asked for. As he did not know Arabic, 
it was a difficult task for him and Blejhan, and Mhammad 
fared no better; with the aid of HawwaS eben Mfel, however, 
we eventually got back everything except a few small articles. 
The chiefs apologized and then rode off westward at the head 
of their cavalcade, intending to make a raid upon the herds 
of the Freie. I did not see the camel riders; according to 
Hawwas they were northeast of us in the flanking valley of 
Sab' Bijar. Should the horsemen succeed in obtaining a large 
booty of camels, they would drive them thither. 

At 11.38 we resumed our journey toward the north- 
northeast. We did not have a drop of water; the thieving 
riders and their horses had emptied every bag we had, large 
and small. The nearest certain source of water was the springs 
of Sab' Bijar, or Swa’; but we did not want to go there, 
because the reserves of the Fed'an could again attack and 
rob us. Nothing remained for us, then, but the springs of 
al-'Elejjanijje, almost seventy-five kilometers distant, which 
were likewise unsafe, since they lay near a route much favored 
by raiding parties. Nevertheless, we were certain of meeting 
the enemy at Sba' Bijar, whereas at al-'£lejjanijje there was 
a chance qf avoiding them, and so we decided to go to the 
latter place. Thanking Allah for having liberated us from the 
hands of the Fed’an, we rode through the undulating plain 
of al-’tta and stopped from 2.05 to 3.20 P. M. to give our 
camels an opportunity to pasture. 

Having not a drop of water, we could not prepare dinner. 
We all feared thirst Like my native companions, I knew that 
a traveler feels most thirsty just at the time when he has 
no water, whereas he rarel,v thinks of water when the bags 
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are full. We all implored Allah to give us a shower even 
before we reached al>'Elejjanijje, for, should it rain, Blejhin 
assured us, we were pretty certain to find water in cavities in 
the flat rocks. Presently it seemed as if Alikh had heard our 
prayers, for the sky began to cloud, and here and there we 
could see long columns of rain. But only a few drops fell 
where we were. 

THE DARB AS-SAT TO THE §E‘tB OF AL-'ELEJJANIJJE 

At 5.18 P. M. we crossed the road Darb as-S&'i, leading 
from Damascus to the city of Hit on the Euphrates. We 
continued on our way until 10.08 and then rested in a rather 
small basin that was closed on all sides. Barely had we spread 
out our covers when it began to drizzle, and we pitched the 
circular tent, under which we could shelter the baggage as 
well as ourselves. The drizzle kept on all night, but no puddles 
of water formed anywhere, for the parched earth absorbed 
all that fell. We suffered so much from thirst during the 
night that we were glad to suck the water out of the wet 
canvas of the tent. 

Monday, December 7, 1908. Before dawn the drizzling 
ceased, but a moist, chilly mist filled the air, penetrating 
even the things we had sheltered from the rain. As we did 
not want to fold and load the tent while it was wet, we 
kindled a fire inside to try to dry the roof, and this kept 
us from starting until 7.55 A.M. We went on over the same 
rolling plain of Tel'et as-Sa'i, but a heavy fog made it im- 
possible to see far around us until 8.58, when the fog began 
to disperse and at intervals the sun appeared. By this time 
we had reached a rocky terrain in which we discovered se- 
veral small cavities filled with rain water. Dismounting from 
our camels, we lay flat on the ground and gratefully lapped 
up the welcome fluid. Blejhan, who had been surveying the 
vicinity, also found rain water on a sloping rock in an artificial 
hollow about two meters in circumference. There were almost 
three liters of it, enough for our tea. At 9.20 we went on 
again. 

Suddenly., far in the northeast, we sighted a dark spot 
that was in striking contrast to its dull gray environment 
Blejh&n, to whom I pointed it out, uttered merely a single 
word: “z6l (a living ^ing).” Soon there were two dark spots 
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and behind these appeared others and still others. It was 
evident that in front of us was another troop of riders and 
that they must have seen us just as we had seen them, since 
we were moving: on an elevated plain and especially since we 
were riding from west to east, whereas they were moving 
in the opposite direction and had us before them in the 
full light. A new anxiety now beset us. Were they friends or 
enemies? If enemies, did they belong to the ‘Aneze, or were 
they subjects of the Ahali al-^bel returning from a raid? 
Or were they al-Hadedijjin, known for their cruelty? There 
were only four of us and at least forty of the strangers; 
besides, having had no water, we could not hope to offer an 
effective resistance. Mhammad urged us to hide, suggesting 
that the men might not have perceived us; but Blejh&n re- 
jected the idea and admonished him to silence. Presently the 
group of strangers disappeared; then they scaled another 
height, and we could distinguish that they were riding camels ; 
then they disappeared again. Did they want to surround us 
or to ambush us? We were greatly agitated. Finally, as we 
crossed a wide hollow we found the troop waiting for us in 
a glen. The moment we approached there was a shrill war 
whoop and their camels galloped towards us. 

“Who are they?” I asked of Blejhan. He was silent until 
they were about twenty meters distant and then answered: 
“Zana Muslim,” which meant the kinsfolk of the Rwala and 
therefore our friends. I immediately called out as loud as I 
could : 

“O Commander, I tender myself under thy protection, 
I ride in front of thy countenance. 1 am Musa, whose tent 
adjoins the tent of an-Nuri.” 

Meantime, however, ten — yes, twenty — hands had seized 
my camel, forced her to kneel, pulled me off the saddle, and 
thrust their fingers into my bag. I resisted them with shouts 
and blows. At last the commander ran up to them and -beat 
them with his camel stick, bawling out: 

“Do not steal, ye thieves! do not steal, ye villains! (la 
ja ddhebtnJ Id Id jd senin Id tadhabu!)” 

From me he ran to my fellows, then rushed back to me 
to tear the disobedient away from me by force, and at last 
he succeeded; but none too soon. Those contents of my saddle 
bag which had not been stolen were scattered all about; even 
my handy medicine box had been opened, a few vials broken 
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and the others, with the tubes and pills, stolen. The thieves 
had already run to their camels to hide the loot 

When 1 called the commander’s attention to this, he 
shouted after them: 

"Where is the honest man who would take anything be- 
longing to these men? If he does not return what he hath, 
let his camels suffer therefor, and his children in the morning 
and in the evening; so be it that never again shall he see 
the people of his kin and that he shall find no joy in the 
world ! ( Wen walad al-heldl illi “endah 'elk liha-r-rab' wa md 
jidU 'aadha tasrah wa tarawweh 'ala haldlah wa ‘ejdlah wa 
'asdh md jaMf ahlah wa Id jaidf jiejr dubb md hu iMjj!)” 

This imprecation he repeated several times, while one 
after another of his men brought back to us what they had 
stolen. The commander, Sajer eben Burman of the Fre^, 
begged to be forgiven for the occurrence. He said he had 
started out thirty-two days before to make a raid against 
the Slcur of the ‘Amdrat, who, as he had been told, were 
camping by the al-Barrit well six hundred kilometers south- 
east of the settlement of Dmejr. Meanwhile, however, the Skdr 
had left, and while he was scouting for them he himself was 
observed and pursued and had to return without booty. His 
men mistook us for camel robbers {ma'djir); they thought 
we had stolen our camels from the Rwala and were now return- 
ing with the booty. That, they said, was the reason why they 
attacked us. When I informed the commander of the danger 
that threatened his people from the Fed'an, who would certain- 
ly raid their herds if they had not already done so, he was 
anxious to depart without delay. Accordingly, he urged his 
men to lose no time in returning the stolen articles, calling 
out to them; 

“Come hither to met Every one of ye shall swear that 
he hath not kept anything.” 

This. helped so much that before long I had received every- 
thing that belonged to me. Nevertheless, each man had to take 
an oath before the commander, who handed him a handful of 
dry grass ( A emn) which he took in his right hand and said: 

“By the life of these stems and by the life of the Lord 
whom we revere, I hereby declare that I have not taken 
more than I have returned.” 

Each man took the oath in this manner, and one of them 
added: 
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‘T have not taken more than I returned except a few 
raisins which are now in my belly and which 1 cannot re- 
turn; but I am ready to make amends.” 

When all had taken the oath, the commander thus ad- 
dressed me: 

“Obsei’ve, 0 Sheikh Musa, that Sajer eben Burman’s face 
is white. If still thou art missing anything, lookest thou for 
it with the other 'afctd (commander or leader), 'Arh&n eben 
Bawwa§, who holdeth sway over his five kinsmen.” As 'Arhan 
had disappeared, I called out: 

"0 'Arhan, all that I am still missing lies before thee, 
and shouldst thou not return it, I shall blacken thy counte- 
nance before an-Nuri and all the Rwala.” 

'Arhan, an old man whose left eye had been knocked 
out and whose front teeth protruded, came in response to 
this threat and inquired which of his people had stolen any- 
thing from me. 

‘‘Who has stolen, I know not,” I replied, "but I am still 
missing many things. Sajer’s men have them not, therefore 
they must be hidden by thee and thy men. Why, thou art 
hiding my camel stick! Maybe thou hast concealed other things 
of mine too.” At that I seized my mihifan, which he was 
holding under the left arm beneath his mantle, and challenged 
him thus: 

“Do thou swear, and let every one of thy men swear as 
Sajer has done.” When he objected, I ordered Mhammad to 
search all the bags and saddles and the clothing as well of 
'Arhan and his associates. This plan helped. 'Arhan wanted 
to go away, but I detained him until we recovered everything 
he had appropriated. 

At 11.48 we started northeast to the broad ridge of 
as-Serijjat.^ 

The ridge, blazing in the rays of the afternoon sun, could 
be seen from the plain that extends south and west, as well 
as from all the passes across the ar-Rwak mountain chain to 
the northeast and north. For this reason we made a detour to 
the left of the route, seeking protection in valleys as often 
as possible. The as-Serijjat district is so rocky that many a 
slope affords but bare ledge. Great was our joy when at 

* tJalfa (died IfiAN A.D.)p friMn nvma* (ConHtantJnopIe, 114& A. H.). p. fiSl. 

mentlonii a rocky district of ^crljjAt. orerffrown with terebinths, In the vicinity of the 
BvtUement of al'^rjatcjn. >- The ter^inths ^row also In our rock channels of av-^erijj&t. 
to the northwest of which lies the settlement of al'?'>er Jltejn ; thus we mny Identify 
rljj&t with the of Qalfa, 
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1.04 P.M. (temperature: 10.8° C) we found in one of the rocks 
four cracks filled with water and in such quantity that we 
did not need to draw from the dangerous wells of al-'Elej- 
janijje, from which all raiding parties water their animals. 

While my companions filled the bags and watered the 
camels, I cautiously climbed a rocky ridge to a large pile of 
stones from which I could overlook the entire vicinity. Through 
binoculars I examined carefully every spur, every individual 
boulder, and when I was not certain as to the identity of 
this or that object 1 scrutinized it again and again, for it is 
such spying that insures the safety of the traveler. Having 
discovered nothing suspicious, I returned to my companions 
and despatched Tuman to the stone pile to draw a map of 
the environs, while the rest of us gathered a little fuel for 
Mhammad and led the camels to a small basin full of dry 
grass and perennials. This done, we followed with Blejhan 
to the pile of stones, first taking care to discard our dark 
garments, for dark objects show up more clearly in the desert 
than does the white color of shirts and kerchiefs. We climbed 
cautiously upon the flat ridge and then, bending down with 
our hands extended forward, we ran to Tumkn. There we sat 
down and examined the country. 

We were in the territory of as-Serijjat, which borders 
on the northwest upon al-Bowlijjat. In that direction Blejhan 
pointed out to me the wide mountain of Kehle, the high 
ar-Rmah, the cone of Karat Tejr, and east of the latter the 
grayish table-mountain of 'Ade, which slopes to the south. 
South of these mountains, and east of us, extended the flat- 
tened hills of Swewint ai-§haba’ and al-’Elejjanijje. In the 
south these become an endless plain whence, a little to the 
southwest, protrude the low, rugged hillocks of al-Bowzelijjat, 
and west of these the volcanoes of Tlul al-'Ijat. Off to the west 
stretched the undulating plain of al-Bowlijjat, and also the 
low ridge Tarak abu Dalje, that runs from southwest to north- 
east. To tile west from our viewpoint the run-off flows to 
the rain pools, Habari Sejkal; to the north and east into the 
Tudmor marshes; while on the south during torrential rains 
the water reaches the basin of al-Cwejf. 

After we had finished our observations we waited until 
the sun sank low in the west so that we could pass along 
the ridge of a^Serijjat with greater safety. We started at 
4.38, advancing carefully over rough basalt stones and long- 
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ing for the moon, which is so desirable in the desert. A 
bright moonlit night is far more welcome to the Bedouins 
than a sunny day, for in the daytime the Bedouin may be 
seen from anywhere, whereas in the moonlight he himself 
can see well ahead and yet the enemy cannot see him. 

After struggling long with the clouds which covered the 
western sky, the moon finally swung herself above them and 
sailed majestically among the pale stars. Silhouetted against 
the western horizon, our shadows moved like huge phantoms. 
Neither we nor our camels uttered the slightest sound. Now 
and then the sands whispered or a rolling pebble sounded 
hollowly, but otherwise all was still. Toward seven o’clock a 
strong icy wind arose from the southwest and we shivered 
as it penetrated our clothing. 

The route became increasingly difficult. We crossed several 
short gullies and descended a steep bluff before we finally 
reached the Se'ib of al-'Elejjanijje, which spreads into a basin 
dividing the hills of Swewint a§-§haba’ from the precipitous 
wall of al-'Elejjanijje on the south. Although we preferred to 
proceed, the cold (temperature: — 10° C) compelled us to stop. 
Again the ground was covered by a frozen crust. At 8.40 we 
encamped by two boulders, but as they were free from ddbris 
only on the northern side they afforded us no protection from 
the wind and we had to weight down our covers to prevent 
their being blown away. The facts that the wells of al-'Elejja- 
nijje were near and the way thereto — often frequented by 
robbers — close by, made us alert. I slept scarcely half an 
hour during that night and shivered with cold as perhaps 
I never had before. After midnight we heard a noise on the 
route about three hundred paces distant. Blejhan and 1 listen- 
ed, wondering what it could be. In a moment it was repeated. 
I roused Mhammad and told him to guard the camp and, 
with carbines ready, Blejhan and I crept in the direction of 
the noise. Buddenly I discerned about twenty meters in front 
of me two squat shadows: two wolves running away to the 
southeast. AUhamdu liUahl they were not human beasts of 
prey. Satisfied, we returned to the camp, for now we were 
sure of the absence of men in the vicinity, otherwise the 
wolves would not have ventured so near us. Toward morning 
the entire desert became enveloped in a heavy fog which made 
the cold even harder to bear. 

Tuesday, December 8, 1908. We left our location at 6.30 
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A.M. and toiled througrb the basin of al-'Elejjanijje to the 
east-northeast. At 7.06 we passed to the left of the solitary 
hill Tell al-Kat(a'at and crossed the valley of 'Azzale,” which 
divides the mountains of 'Ade and Swewint as-§haba’. 

The fog was as thick as a drizzling rain, and the wind re- 
mained so strong that we had to look for a place, closed from 
the west, where we could kindle a fire. After a while we 
discovered, a little to the southeast of the route, a limestone 
rock containing several hollows, in one of which we found 
something dark — a wild swine. Seizing my carbine, I jumped 
off my camel and cautiously approached the cave; but the 
beast remained still and there were traces of blood. It had 
evidently been shot by a hunter — probably a Slubi (or member 
of the Slejb tribe) — and had died here. The meat would 
have been very useful to us; but Blejhan insisted that he 
had never touched the flesh of any animal from which the 
blood had not been drained and hence he would not touch 
the flesh of this swine, no matter how good it might taste. 
Because we did not want to offend him, we rode on without 
the carcass, the camels prancing in fear of it. 

THE Se IB of AL--ELEJJANIJJE TO THE 6E'1B 
OF AL-'AWfiREZ 

From 8.05 to ten o’clock we rested north of the solitary 
Tell 'Orfan under a rocky projection that afforded us a pro- 
tection from the cold wind (temperature; 5.2° C). The camels 
grazed while we prepared our breakfast and dinner, and the 
drizzle continued. Here the basin broadens between the flat- 
tened hills of Swewint as-Shaba' and al-Hamra’ on the north 
and the precipitous wail of 'Ajerat al-'Elejjanijje on the south. 
The latter slope exposes two horizontal strata of uneven 
thickness and solidity. The top stratum, from three to four 
meters thick and of dark brown hue, rests upon a layer of 
white limestone from fifteen to thirty meters in thickness. 
The lower layer seems to be supported by countless grayish- 
white ribs standing on the plain. By the river bed in the 

* AbcHit the 7 tar 640 B. C. In Ihu eourw of hU ninth ooniiueiit AHUrbanipnl (llmHiiain 
Cylinder {Bnwliniion. Cuneiform InMeripliou*, Vol. fi, pi, 0]. col. 8> 1. 118: Struck, Zh> /n* 
•ekrifteu Aimvrbamiiiafa. Voh 2. p. 791 def^tud the nomnda between Jarkl and Aulla and 
refrc^vd hla troopii at the wellii of Aialla In the deaert, — I place Jarki In the Mettlement 
of Arak. and the wellR of Aialla in Bl«*Elejjftnljh‘« 

JAV^t. (Wiiatenfeid). Vol, 1, p. 816. referi to the water and the valley of al- 

A*aal in the territory of the Beni Kalb. — The valley of 'AcsAle, where the important 
watcTlng plaev of al-‘GleJjAnijje is altuated. belonged formerly to the tribe of l6alb. 
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basin are the vrells of al- Elejjanijje. Three of them are recent, 
havingr been excavated not lon^r &?<> by the Fwa're; the ex- 
treme eastern one is old and brick-lined, and about ten others 
are more or less caved in. By noon we had the wells on our 
light and had arrived at the western edge of the grayish 
rolling plain called al-Manazer." This is closed on the south 
by a precipitous escarpment that extends from west to east 
as far as the Euphrates. Southeast of the wells this scarp 
is known as al-Hatba and farther east as Tlejlilt al-'Eleb, 
al-fiiffa, £abd, al-'Ekfan, and Kbud. 

On the plain of al-Mana^r I saw for the first time the 
kalSa plant, which when fresh is eaten by camels with relish. 
Since it lay here in dry heaps, torn out by wind and scattered 
around the bushes of ‘adob and nejtul, our camels went by 
without noticing it. 

Toward two o’clock Blejhan spied a dark moving object 
before us on the plain. We watched it closely and, seeing 
that it was a woman gathering fuel, hurried toward her. 
Several sheep were grazing near by, and an ass brayed a 
raucous greeting. Evidently the Slejb, the most wretched of 
men, were camping somewhere near and were concealing their 
tents from the rapacious Bedouins. I directed Blejhan to 
make inquiries as to the camping places of the individual 
clans of the Sba'a and 'Amarat; but he would not approach 
the woman, for, to an Arab’s mind, contact with the Slejb 
at the beginning of an important journey always brings mis- 
fortune. 

“Melhathom md hi zene (their salted meal is not favor- 
able),” he said. On a return journey, however, the Slejb do 
not bring misfortune to the Bedouins; they are ready to stop 
with them then and do not hesitate to eat their food. 

Since Blejhan would not go to ask for the information 
i'elem) wanted, I sent Mhammad to question the woman, 
while the rest of us went on slowly to wait at a low hill not 
far off. From there we sighted three small tents concealed 
in a little Se’tb and saw two men and several children run 
to meet Mhammad, who told us on his return that a clan of 

" op, eit., Vol. 4, p. 960, and Mardfid (Jiiynboll), Vol. ii, p, 162, 

Tcfer to aUUanifcr In the Syrian deiiurt near tnu BctUeinent of 'UnJ and buiiliL* the 
Eaphratm beyond the city of Hit. Theiie are watchtowen built on hiffh places, whence the 
Buntrloi scoured the distant neiphborhood and defended It from enemies. — 

The sTtUement of *Urd. a^T^iJlbe of today, ilea on the northern frontier of our 
territory of atManhfer, which also reaches to the Euphrates and forms a natural division 
between Falmyrena and Arabia Eremos or Anbla Deserta, as-Sainhwa of the Arabs. It like* 
wise fonna the northern border of Arabia proper. 
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the Sba'a were camping under the hill of al-Halba, that the 
others were in at-Tel!le and in the valley of al-Mij&h, and that 
the Fed'an had not yet returned from their raid. Eight days 
before, according to his information, a large group of the 
'Am&rat and 'Ebede had come to the wells of al-'Elejjfinijje 
and had attacked the Arabs of Eben Hnejjan of the Rwala 
who were camping in the depression of Sirhan. This news 
made us apprehensive lest we might encounter one of these 
bands. 

From 2.36 to 4.40 (temperature at 3.40 : 9“ C) our camels 
grazed at the foot of a broad swell, visible from afar, 
which we intended to cross after the sun was lower. Mean- 
while we climbed carefully with Blejhan to a pile of stones 
near by and concealed ourselves behind it, scanning the dis- 
tant plains, especially to the southeast, where we vainly 
hoped to see the grazing camels by the wells of al-Halba. 
But either no Bedouins were camping there, or else the herds 
were at pasture farther south on Tle.il&t al-'Eleb. Crossing the 
swell very cautiously, we hurried to the east. My camel was 
so saddle-sore that she complained (rarat) during the day, 
but in the evening she uttered not a sound and paced swiftly 
ahead. We spoke only when it was necessary and then only 
in whispers. The Bedouins say: 

“When thou art on a journey through the inner desert, 
be thou on the lookout at ail times of the day, but in the 
night keepest thou silence {bilejl skat wa hnahar Utifdt)l" 
At 8.32 we lay down. We were then south of the solitary 
hill of al-Frej.’ 

Wednesday, December 9, 1908. Starting at 6.20 A. M. we 
journeyed through a fertile plain covered with a black soil 
three meters deep, which might be made still more fertile if it 
could be irrigated regularly. But in this inner part of the desert 

’ Th« puntuiTMi rrom whom thf Csllpfa sl-WsUd Ibn JpEld ibn 'Abtlalmalvk wu 
flwiiiK. (^neftmptd by thu witi*r sULu'lu'* atifl Istor by tbv wnter ftl-Iilaltka< whence they 
dwiwteht'd a troop to the eaiit of the hinh. eongpicuoua bill of al-Frcj by the route of Nihja 
leadlnft to al-Bahi;a*. ThU troop wan to aurround the camp of ai-Walld in al-Babra* (at-Tabarl 
(died 9281 • TaVi^ fDe GnejeJ. Ser. 2> p. Ii03). — 

In the text In printed al-I^rej. Thin Is an error, however, for In the vicinity of al- 
Bahra* thure In no hill of the naok* of ah^rej. But to the nouth towers the Tell al-FreJ, 
which In visible from a dlntaneu of Forty kllomvtcrs. The Berlin and Oxford manuscripts 
(ibid., note ql fdve Tihja instead of NIhJa. an error caused by the misplacement of the word 
that follows, taka)j9,’a. The correct word in Halba, instead of either Nlhja or Tihja, From 
I^ulhbn aUMalba an old transport route leads to aUBab''**' AUUallka la identical with the 
ruins al-HIbke, northwest of al-Frej. 

JklfHt, op. rit., Viil. 4, p. 2TH. says that LuMu'a and Sa*&dc are waters In the desert 
of as-SamAwa, by which Sejfaddowle camped while In pursuit of the Beni Mumejr 
and *Amvr.— 

Sa'Ade Is a water near the volcano of Tell Sa*Ada on the southeastern border of the 
l^awrin. whereas Lu'lu'a is a well at al-'BlejjAniJje, so called by the $lejb. 
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regfular rains are rare. The entire plain is full of holes (haban) 
in which are innumerable jumping rodents called girdi. Rorol, 
lyudr&f, Sndn, and ka?k&z thrive here. Last year’s plants {eben 
al-am) were ash-gray and parched; the wind was breaking 
them off, driving them ahead, and piling them up against 
the stronger ones. Those of the current year {eben bassene) 
were of a pale-yellow color, and these the camels ate greedily. 
Here and there were- seen the bright yellow shrubs of ‘adob 
and the blackish nejtiil. In lower places, where rain water 
gathers in larger quantities, throve annuals that were yellow 
like straw and therefore were called hemri. Toward the south 
stood four cones on the long ridge of 'Tarak al-Halba. South- 
west from them begins the shallow valley of Sowh Murra, 
which connects in the southwest with the western vale of al- 
Hejl that ends in the basin of al-6wejf. Another seHb of 
al-Hejl runs off to the northeast from the four cones, and 
in this are the five wells of al-Halba. 

From 8.16 to 9.40 (temperature at 8.40: 5° C) we rested 
north of the wells of Umm 'Ajzer; at 10.00 we crossed the 
shallow river bed of al-Hejl. In the north we sighted seven 
camels going south. Wishing to inquire concerning a camping 
ground, we looked about anxiously- but in vain for the drivers 
of these camels and finally conjectured that the beasts had 
been stolen and left by robbers who had hidden in fear of 
us. When we came to the camels, Blejhan found by their 
brands that they did not belong to the tribe of the Sba'a; 
as he did not know, however, whose brands they were, we 
concluded that raiders or robbers had captured them some- 
where in the far south or southwest. After we had ridden 
about three kilometers farther without seeing anyone, Blejhan 
wished to go back and drive the camels ahead. When I warned 
him that I would not consent to his appropriation of the 
stolen animals, he replied that he did not intend to keep 
them, but would drive them to any clan to which he found 
out they belonged and return them to their owner immedi- 
ately upon request. He said I ought to be glad to have him 
get the seven gold Turkish pounds ($ 31.50), as every finder re- 
ceives one pound as a reward for returning a lost animal. He 
had already jumped off his camel and was running after the 
animals, but I called him back, warning him that since we 
did not know to whom they belonged we might be attacked 
by their robber owners at night. I feared also that we should 
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be delayed by driving these shy animals and, furthermore, 
that, if any raiding party should meet us, it would surely 
surmise from these seven spare animals that we were robbers 
(ma’ajir) and would be the more disposed to plunder us. 
Blejhan came back very unwillingly and grumbled for a long 
time because he was not permitted to earn seven gold Turkish 
pounds. 

At twelve o’clock we were riding among the ledges of 
the low ridge of al-Breka, which reaches to the Se'ib of al- 
Hejl. Soon after one o’clock hailstones began to fall and we 
feared a drenching; but the main black cloud rolling above 
us from the east deviated to the north, where it split on the 
Abu Rigmen mountain range that closes Tudmor on that 
side. After crossing innumerable broad channels that originate 
in the hilly district of Tlejlat al-'Eleb, we stopped from 1.32 
to 3.50 P.M. in a hollow where our camels had abundant 
pasturage. In the north glittered five precipitous walls of 
the white range of az-Zahe{. At 4.15 we found ourselves close 
by the well of Bajjuz, near which rises a low cone of the 
name of 'A^fa Bajju? and to the northeast of which, about 
four kilometers south of the channel of al-Hejl, is l^elib al- 
Mhazzam. The valley of al-Hejl stretches along the southern 
foot of the rolling plain of at-Telile and az-Zab', having in 
its center the wells Kulban al-Hejl." The country was covered 
with small parched plants (fwane). At seven o’clock we rode 
through the ie'ib of al-Ciffa, which connects with al-Hejl, 
and at 8.12 encamped in the first ie‘ib of the group of as- 
Slejhibat, in which is located about six kilometers southwest 


... « **'’twvon Ihr Ifc-nl Numrjr of thv tribe of ami thi* tribe of 

Kalb, /afar Ibn al-^art. the Beni Nuniwjr's head chief, attacked a camp at al-MaalMh In 
which wore pllicrlinc: the flmt aiwault wa* In the early morninie at Haalf, the next 

at al-Mamh. Two men of the tribe of Tarleb w«fre killed, and after the battle the chief 
wanted the women to throw thv fallen into a well named Kawkab. Ab noon as Ibn Bahdal, 
head chief of the tribe- of Kalb, heard of the attack, hr hantened to the aid of biB tribe 
and on arrlvinn at Tadraur clew oil the foiiowrrc of the Beni Numejr. In reUllatiun Zafar 
attacked the camp <ir the Beni Kalb at WAdI al-Ou/OI and then departed to ^rkluija*. 

. .. Aceordina to Uw- Beni Nunu-jr Zafar attacked the campR of ihe Kalb tribe at Hafir. 
al-M^bab. al-Vlra. and al-lklU; 'Amr Ibn Habhlb subdued the mrmberB of the same tribe 
Ka’iha; and 'Uim-Jr ibn al-Uabb&b won victories over It 
at al-Ikm.Gowf. BS'Samiwa. and D«4iinlin (Ato^-Faraft. Ardnt |B0IAV« 1286 A.H.l, Vol. 20, 
pp. i2orf.), - 

I look for al-H»^. where the Kalb tribe was attacked, at Kulb&n al-Hejl in 
our vaMi^. 

The Afajrd'ui of daiir and aUAhtal tSalhani). p. S80, saya: 

, «‘T,***^ “ttled numbers of thv tribe of Kalb set out agaliwt the camp of their enemies 
ai al-Hejl and slew lU Inhabitants. They were led by Humejd Ibn Hurejt Ibn Bahdal.’' 
vivi IWilBtenfeld). p. 670. and Mafr (JAbOt. Ma*dam [Wttstenfeld], 

4, p. 742) call an-Nahl a watvrlnjr place in the territory of the tribe of Tarieb in 
wAj. and look for it to the south between WAdi ZabJ and 

. « j which It is posslbie to come from the Euphrates to the dlstriets of 

al-Urdunn and Homs. — The valley of ai-Hcji besrins south of Tudmor. extends to the 
northeait. and ends In the lowland Fej»al FAfcl south of al-BUrl. The old route chroush 
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from Kulban al-Hejl the well 2elib al-H£:ejl, famous for its water. 

Thursday, December 10, 1908. The night was very damp 
and so bitterly cold that all our covers and even the water 
bags froze hard. In the morning I could not touch my blanket 
or my kerchief because they were so stiff that I should have 
broken them, and before we could load our water bags we had 
to build a fire in order to thaw them. Even after sunrise the 
thermometer still registered only —1° C, and the damp air 
and raw west wind made it seem still colder. While we were 
warming our hands and feet by the fire our backs were 
freezing (temperature at 6.30 A. M.: 0* C). 

We did not leave until seven o’clock, when we started 
on through the shallow valleys of as-Slejhibat, all of which 
originate in the rather low upland Hazm (^abd that loomed 
in the sunlight far to the south, with two solitary hills, 
TIelen 'Asejfirat, standing in the foreground. The western 
Se'tb of as-Slejhibat, where we passed the night, begins at Tell 
al-Rurab and fills the rain pool Habra Hamda. The territory 
of as-Slejhibi,t, an undulating plain (fekdra) which slopes 
to the east, is covered with coarse gravel and abounds in 
moss. The moderate slopes of the valleys were at this season 
clothed in the parched grass (heniri), whereas in the glens 
grew nejtul, Mh, with kazkdz on the crests. Whenever the 
latter grows in bunches, the two-year-old plants glitter as 
though silvered and afford a pleasant rest to the eye, tired 
of the monotonous, yellowish-gray color of the Aemrt-bedecked 
surfaces. As we wound along through this country Blejhan 
cautioned the utmost carefulness, and, when I retorted that 

this vall (7 ImI fntm <**1 i’ll** Euphrates tv Itemaitcus or to Southwest from 

the lower end of the valley of aUHeJ] b«‘itin the valleys of a^^bejwht. In which the name 
9abj Ib praierveH. Since the authors quoU^ l<H>fc for an-Mabi south of the Wihli ^abj, the 
watcrlntc place of an>Nabi. or an>Nubej. Hhouid be souKht south of ^buj aUBuslftn on the 
route from Wftili al-Hej] to 2el1b al-Mumbatah. 

AI-Bekri, loe. eit., names an>Nabi as a niKb sandy Mil In the territory of the Tarleb 
tribe. He baBcii this assertion on the verses of the poet al-^u^ral> who belontccd to that 
tribe and who speaks of his fellow trlbeamon as aiovinir after sunrise from 'Athln to a new 
campinK ffround at an-Nabi in the valley of Bl-Wa*r. The poet 'Adi ibn Zejd was acquainted 
with the hill of Nabi ai^BJlir. — AI-KutAmrs words lead us to the undulating idaln Mouthwont 
of al-Bilrl. About seventy kilometers south of the fortress of ar-Rabba the valley of a1* 
'Wa'ar joins the valley of af>9wkb. South of the head of Se'Ib al-Wa'ar extends the hilly ranne 
Taiak 'Eleb&n, from the name of which, through faulty transcriptions, evolved the 
name ‘Atban. Northwest of this range li 2eitb aUMumbafah' where, according to Naijr. we 
expect to find the waters of an<Nubej. Almost every watering place in the plain is con- 
spicuous, because the Bedouins erect near each as a guide a cairn upon tht> nearest cone- 
shapid hill. Near the 2ellb (well) al-Mumba^ the high cone of ICii^jn af-^AbOn is the most 
promiment. It is ealltd the “soap cairn" on account of the jecito plant, which grows in 
profusion in Its vicinity and the ashes of which are used in the aanu/acture of soap. Nabi 
al-BlIr, mentioned by the poet *Adi Ibn Zejd. a contemporary of the king an-Na'mAn Ibn 
al-Mundir of al-Hli**, Is probably a faulty transcription for T^^nl al-Biir ; for no other pout 
refers to al-Bilr as being In the vicinity of the watering place of an-Nabl, whereas Tenl 
is always connected with al-BlBr. If this is true, the ernie of Ten! al-BlBr should be sought 
among the cones of GubejUt at-Xni, on the southern slope of the range of al-BHrl. 
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of course no ill could befall us since we were in his native 
land, he replied: 

“Nawwaf goes for his camels to al-'Erak (Irak, Babylonia) 
and al-^ezire (Mesopotamia), to aS-§umbul (Palmyrena) and 
al-Ruta (northwestern Ne^d). No tribe can say that only 
its own members pass through its territory.” 

Toward noon the valleys seemed to broaden out and we 
found in them ribla,Serrejd, erbijjan, and other plants. Suddenly 
Blejhan whispered: “A rider behind our right saddle bag!” and 
I looked around to the south in time to see the stranger, who 
was approaching us very cautiously, disappear as soon as he 
found that he was discovered. Who was he? Why did he 
avoid us? A lone rider on horseback never ventures so far 
as that into the middle of the desert. Who were his com- 
panions and where were they? In a little while we noticed 
a big dust cloud in the south. 

"Zol! (living being!)” exclaimed Blejhan; whereupon I 
compelled my camel to kneel while I examined the cloud of dust 
through my binoculars. I found it was being raised by about 
a hundred camels! Was it a herd of loose camels or mounted 
riders ? As I could not see the animals’ backs because of the 
dust, I was tiying to get a glimpse of those on the outside 
where the dust was thinnest, when Blejhan rapped my shoulder 
and pointed to the north, whence several camel riders suddenly 
emerged and immediately disappeared again. Would they attack 
us, or were they friends? Blejhan ran to a stone pile near 
by to watch their movements, while I was to keep my eye 
on the camels to the south. Moving my binoculars from north 
to south, I perceived upon a high level southwest of the dust 
cloud several dark objects which appeared to be camels at 
pasture. That looked as if we had to the south only peace- 
ful country and therefore friends; but who were the riders 
in the north? As we had already been seen, 1 ordered fire 
to be built, for the purpose of cooking our dinner and of 
attracting the attention of the camel herdsmen. Barely had 
our fire emitted the first smoke when there appeared north- 
west of us a horseback rider followed by a long train of camels 
carrying tents, provisions, and implements, the property of mi- 
grating men of the Sba'a. 

“Al-hamdu lilldh!” called out Blejhan from the distance, 
announcing that these w'ere his kin, migrating into the valley 
of al-Mijih. 
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We stayed from 1.00 to 3.15 P. M. (temperature at 2: 11.8° C), 
when we moved on northeastward through a flanking valley 
to a plain where iidd al-§emal and nejtul grew. Our camels 
did not touch the latter, however; they like to eat it only 
during Krw as-Sabe', the seventh month (about April), after 
the rains have removed its bitterness (jinrasel). Then it 
takes the place of rute to them — it .is to them what meat 
is to men. Camels fed with nejtul can stand prolonged and 
hard marches {ta^ri, tekim). 

At 4.53 I sighted in the broad valley of al-Murraba'a 
three tents and several camels. Blejhan immediately went 
toward them, while our camels were at pasture upon thick 
hemri. Ten minutes later he returned with the information 
('elem) that his own clan was camping in the valley of al- 
Mijah and that the Fed'an riders, led by Hawwas eben Rifel, 
had watered their horses the night before at the wells Kulban 
al-Hejl. Their raid had been productive of results, for they 
had captured from the Frefee clan two large herds of big, 
strong she-camels (ra'iten ieMra killhen rihla). Of course they 
were pursued (faza'u), but they altered their course ('ajjalu) 
several times and disappeared. The owner of the nearest tent 
came along with Blejhan and offered me and mine his tent 
for the night. I declined, however, as I thought we might 
sleep more peacefully and safely alone than by those three 
tents, which, though secluded, were yet visible a long way 
off. Blejhan would have liked to stay and talk with his rela- 
tives, but I cheered him with the thought that the more we 
hurried the sooner he would meet his mother, whom he loved 
so dearly and whom he expected to see in the valley of al- 
Mijah. 

Turning to the east, we rode on fast in a rolling plain 
until darkness descended, with no stars in the sky. Blejhan 
altered the course several times, finally declaring that he did 
not know which direction to follow and proposing to stop and 
camp. I would not consent, however, and taking my compass 
I led my men on toward the east — Blejhan, behind me, all 
the time complaining that we surely were bound in the wrong 
direction and that the best thing for us as well as for our 
camels would be to lie down instead of exerting ourselves 
needlessly. But from what I had noticed as we traveled along, 
and from the conversation with the owner of the last tent, 
I had become convinced that Blejh&n often deviated from the 
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course; therefore I resolved that henceforth I would have 
him merely point out the direction that we should follow 
(b&b) and would take the lead myself. The night was again 
very cold, and, when the west wind began to blow harder, 
we encamped after all as early as 7.10 in the Se'ib of al- 
'Awerez. 

THE SE'IB of AL-'AWEREZ TO CAMP OF THE 'AMArAT NEAR 
BiR KR^A' 

Friday, December 11, 1908. In the morning frost was 
lying on our coverings, and, when at 6.15 we mounted our 
animals and proceeded over a flat plain, we were shivering 
with cold. At 7.10 we came to the river bed Ri^let 'Awad 
that winds through a broad dale surrounded by rocky slopes, 
where we found fresh footprints of a herd of camels. Ascend- 
ing the slope at the right side in a southeasterly direction, 
we reached a vast, desolate plain covered with dark flints 
( saumdn), where we sought in vain a pasture for our camels. 

At 8.30 we sighted far off at our right the solitary hill, 
Demlur a.s-Sairi, that looms on the left side of the central 
part of the valley of al-Mijah. Southeast from us, upon 
the slope of the broad Selb of al-'Atsan, we saw numerous 
camels grazing and, finding rwte,hemri, and Sih on the northern 
slope of the Se'ib we stopped there from 8.50 to 11.35 to 
let our own camels eat (temperature at 9.15: 8.1° C). Besides, 
we desired to learn where Biej ban’s relatives were camping. 
Blejhan immediately made a trip to the herdsmen on the 
opposite side, remarking wisely enough that he who asks does 
not go astray (min niied ma tdh). While Mhammad was 
kneading dough for bread I gathered fuel — especially nejtiil 
and Sih — and Tuman drew a map of the vicinity. Meantime 
our camels had strayed over to the other pasturing herds, 
and 1 had to go after them to drive them back. After a full 
hour Blejhan returned with the report that the herds we 
saw were the property of the Bahama clan of the Sba'a, 
which was moving to the well of az-Sairi in the valley of 
al-Mij&h, and that with the Sba'a was camping the tiela’id 
clan of the Dahamse, who were kin of the 'Amarat He said 
that Fahad Be£, the head chief of the 'Amarat and DahamSe, 
had been dwelling for a long time in his settlement near 
Kerbela, but that his son Met’eb was said to be camping 
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somewhere on the southern slope of the ridge of al-BiSri. As 
I wished to visit the latter and could not do so without secur- 
ing as a guide an 'Am&ri or a DahmaSi, 1 was glad to learn 
that the fiela'id camp was in the valley of al-Mij&h. In the 
vicinity of the al-Barrit wells, where the 'Amarat and Da- 
hamse usually camped at this season, there was no pasture 
this year, we were told, because the spring rains had not 
materialized; consequently many clans of these tribes had 
joined the Sba'a and Fed'an tribes. Blejhan maintained that 
we should find the Oela’id either at the wells of at-Tajjarijje 
or at those of Warka. 

We headed toward the wells of at-Tajjarijje, because 
we had to deviate to the north to go to al-BiSri and had 
to pass the wells of Warka. At 11.55 we crossed the vale 
of al-'Atsan and thence followed the multitudinous camel 
footprints leading to the watering place of at-Tajjarijje. In 
the valley of al-Mijah we found kejsum and 'abla in profusion: 
Blejhan told me that horses grazing on the latter were struck 
with blindness. On the right side of the valley rises a low 
swell Zemlet al-'Ekfan, with a “nose,” IJaSm Kbud, which falls 
away precipitously on the north to the plain of Warka. At 
the northern end of this swell stands the solitary hill DemlQr 
Warka; while far to the north, between the valleys of al- 
Murabba'a and al-Hejl, extends the long, flat ridge Tarak 
'Eleban. At 1.15 P.M. a strong wind began to blow from the 
south-southeast, which we found very annoying as we were 
riding against it. 

At 1.52 (temperature at 2.20: 14.5° C) we dismounted 
from our camels at the wells of at-Tajjarijje and rested 
until three o’clock. There we discovered several tents of the 
Mesarbe clan of which Blejhan was a member. One of the 
tents belonged to his sister’s husband, but his mother was 
camping with his other relatives somewhere at al-Ka'ara, 
whither she had gone two days before from the al-Mij&h 
valley. The 6ela'id also, whom I wanted to see, had pitched 
their tents somewhere between Warka and Wurejc. Hence 1 
gave the order that we should water our camels, take some 
water along, and then immediately resume our journey in 
the direction of these wells. Blejhan’s brother-in-law and 
Fejjaz, the chief of the Mesarbe kin, protested, and Blejhan 
would have liked very much to remain with his sister through- 
out the night; but I insisted on departing to the northeast. 
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not wishing to waste any time and not finding any pasture 
for the camels in this vicinity. 

The famous valley of al-Mij&h" begins east of the hill 
of at-Tinf and extends to the Tarak and Habra az-Zekf, always 
in a northeasterly direction. Along the entire length of this 
river bed are many old wells, some of them dry, but some 
alive and containing good water. Of the live wells south of 
at-Tajjarijje are Kulban as-^ri, al-Msejlitat, al-Heddag, and 
Umm as-Selabib- 

We rode past many filled-in wells, crossed several dams 
which kept the fertile soil from being washed away, and at 
4.10 found a good pasture for the camels in front of one of 
the dams. We stayed there until 6.52, ascertaining the lati- 
tude meanwhile. 

On resuming our journey, we proceeded along a dry 
river bed, zigzagging from one bank to the other. Blejhan 
would have liked to deviate, now to the west and then to 
the east, but I would not consent. Without wasting a momeht 
we reached, at 9.02, the wells of Warka, where we found 
a large camp, at the northern end of which we made our 
camels kneel. The air was again cold and we longed to build a 
fire, but we had no fuel. 'Adob plants were the only things 
growing in the vicinity, and they were not dry and hence 
emitted more smoke than heat. 

From the camp there came to us the thudding sounds 
of drums and tambourines, together with the shrill outcries 
of a man. Blejhan was of the opinion that a diviner {sdheb 
as-sirr) had perhaps become frenzied by the strains of the 
drum and tambourine. The diviners {ahl as-sh-r) are men 
or women to whom Allah manifests through his interpreter 
the secret of the future. Disciples attach themselves to them 
and play on various instruments, most often on drums or 
tambourines, until the diviner becomes frenzied and, trans- 
formed to a mouthpiece of Allah’s representative, rei>eats 

* Toward thi* md of Dm'mber, 1108 A. D., AtabfK Tort«'kln wu IravelinR with valu- 
ahlf Hlft* from Damaiieug throufrh the* dviwrt of ai-Samawa to Bairdafi. On rvachlnir WAdi 
al-MUAh h(' kwrnHl that thr Sultan Mu^mmad Intended to make war agalnit tbo Frankn; 
(hi'n'fore hi- ri-turm’d to DamaHcun (Slbt Ibn a]>CawzU Mir'At [IX> Heynard]. p. 538: Ibn al- 
||[Blftnigi, lAmcdroal, pp. IfiR f.). 

JAkOtt Mu'dam ( Wttati-nfuldk V<d. 4, pp. 711, 879, following ct-rtain authorilien. looks 
for WAdl aUUijAh In Ihi- dese-rt of as-SamAwa, which belongs to the tbib tribe between 
Irak and Syria. Acwording to others, the location of MljAh is in the territory of the 'Udra 
tribe near Syria, and the valley of aNMijAh likewise winds through the territory of Sen! 
Mufeji ibn *Amr ibn KilAb in Nejkd. — 

Thi* vail^ of al-MljAh In the desert of as'SamAwa of the tribe of Kalb is surely 
Identical with nur WAdl al-Mijih, which is crossed by numerous ro^ that connect Irak 
with Syria. 
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his words. The Sba'a and 'Amarat esteem the diviners; the 
Rwala expel them. 

Saturday, December 12, 1908. In the morning I told my 
companions to kindle a fire, but they declared it was impossible 
without fuel. So I sent them to the camp, whence they brought 
back a quantity of half-dry "adob and a little camel dung, 
with which we warmed coffee. Soon afterwards several Arabs 
came to visit us, the owner of the nearest tent bringing us 
a wooden dish full of camel’s milk. Learning that there was 
only one tent of the Oela'id at Warka, whereas all the others 
were at Wurejc, I sent Blejhan to the tent to inquire whether 
any of the tenants would guide us. Blejhan was not to enter 
into an agreement with them; that was to be left to Mhammad. 
A little while later, however, a youth stopped, who was on 
his way from the camp at Wurej£ to his acquaintances at 
Warka and who — as the Arabs sitting at our fire told 
me — was a member of the fielald. Of his own accord he 
offered to guide us if we would compensate him with two 
megidiijdt (about $ 1.80) a day; when I failed to answer him, 
he said he would accompany us for one meStdijje a day 
because of his love for me. At this instant Blejhan came in 
with an elderly man of mischievous countenance and with 
black teeth, among which were prominent two lustrously 
white incisors like the fangs of a rapacious animal. He was 
very repulsive to me. Sitting down in front of me he warmed 
his bare, dirty knees at the fire, swinging his legs above 
the blaze in an oscillating fashion, helping himself to our 
coffee, and spitting constantly into the fire. And this man, 
by the name of Zejd, had been hired as a guide by Mhammad 
for three-quarters of a megidijje (68 cents) a day! 

Filling our bags with water, we left Warka at nine 
o’clock. About three kilometers to the north we passed the 
camp at the wells of Wurejc; still farther on, to the north- 
northeast of Wurejc, we saw the wells of Homejma, and 
north of these, on the southern rim of the basin of Fazel, 
the rain well Mokr Ktajje. All of these are located in the 
valley of al-Mijah. Zejd, as well as the other Arabs in Warka, 
maintained that Mefeb eben Haddal was camping at Kreta' 
at the southern base of the al-Biiri ridge. For this reason 
we went in a northerly direction through a plain covered 
with small black gravel {sawwdn). On our right, east of 
Warka, towered the solitary Demlur Warka. 
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At 10.16 we entered the wide valley of al-'AtSan, through 
which we rode for some time, and then again ascended to 
the upland on the slopes of which grew serr shrubs to the 
height of about sixty centimeters. At twelve o'clock (tempera- 
ture: 8.4° C) in a depression we found rute and rimt upon 
which our camels grazed until 2.10 P. M. The plain is inter- 
penetrated from west to east by numerous almost parallel 
valleys, which converge with al-'AtSan and al-Mijah. At 2.80 
we rode along the valley of al-WeSsaSe, where, on the slopes, 
grow in abundance hemhem, 'alanda, rimt, mu'assala, follejan, 
ia’rdn, and 'efejna. The last-named plant, cooked in water 
and applied to a wound, is said to prevent inflammation. In 
the Se'ib grew sparsely the bahatri with its black heads, 
and the fragrant kejsum in bunches. After three o’clock we 
were riding in a wide plain where there was a large growth 
of dried, scant grass (hemri), which, though only twenty 
centimeters high and very sparse, looked like whole fields 
of ripening grain. But nowhere behind these grainfields 
loomed the familiar church tower! Dark clouds were now 
assembling in the sky, and, when at 4.48 the first drops 
trickled down, wei had to stop and pitch the tent. But, alas, 
it rained only two hours! 

Sunday, December 13, 1908. I untied the camels as early as 
4.30 A. M., to allow them to pasture, and directed my compan- 
ions to build a fire and prepare coffee. This order was so 
welcome that they crawled speedily from under' their coverings, 
warmed themselves (temperature at 6: 2.2° C), and at 6.53 we 
were again in the saddle, riding northward through the valley 
of al-Murabba'a. This valley begins at Hazm Cabd, presently 
converges with the valley of al-'Awerez, winds through the 
lowland Fejzat as-Serajeb, and ends in Fejzat Fazel.’" 

At 10.30 the low, level summit Tarak as-Serajeb was on our 
right. In al-Murabba'a grow slajca, which already was entirely 
black, together with sparse patches of igara and bunches 

'** In ihi' lattur part of Juni*. 1^16 Emir Baha'Mklln Hvt out from the city 

of (lama' through noba* to thv camp of tho head chief Muhanna of the ‘laa family. Thiti 
camp wuH conRtructud at aUMurabba'a. a full itey'ii march from the settlemenl of Bii*Suhne. 
Muhanna had been tempted by the Tatam. wheiraa Emir Baha^e^tn nought to gain him 
for the ModlemR. He returned frcira al-Murald>a'a t«> DamaseuR, whence be rode to the Ron 
of the head chief, who had been camping a short dietance from Salamja. Soon afterwards 
Muhanna was deposed, and his brother Fa^i ibn 'tsa was made the ht^ chief. At the end 
of July the latter arrived from Damaacus at his encampment at Tell E'da* (Ahu-UFedii*. 
Mufttoiiar (Adler). Vol. 6. p. 902). — 

neba' 1r aituatod about 110 kilometers to the soutb^outbeast of the city of (|ama’. 
The emir therefore went from Geba' by thv way of TudmBr to as-Suhne and thence to the 
valley of al-Marabha'a, about seventy kilometers distant. That Abu-l>Feda* should designate 
the distance of uventy kilometers a goodly day's march is Indeed noteworthy. Tell E*da* is 
the Tell 'Ada* of th«> preaimt. about t4ght kUometers north of Salamja. 
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of rute. The dry branches of this last plant are of a bright 
grayish-white color, as though made of the finest nickel, and 
they glisten in the sunlight, giving a pleasant silvery tinge 
to the monotonous landscape. It is easy to tell from far away 
where the rute grows. 

From 11.42 to 1.15 P. M. we rested west of the rigm 
(pile of stones) of al-Hawijje and at 1.30 arrived in the 
extensive lowland Fejzat Fazel, which receives its moisture 
from the valley of al-Hejl. This lowland converges with the 
eastern border of Fejzat 'Edeme. It is covered with a good 
soil and is thickly overgrown with various kinds of plants, 
especially nejtul, Sih, samne, erbijjdn, itejjen, riglet al-rurdb, 
basb&s, kammiU, and sparse patches of ^err. To the west 
appeared several dark belts: the ridge of Abu Ri£men, the 
mountain range of az-Zahec, and al-MinSar with the cone 
'Orf at-Tajjibe. North of the Fejzat Fazel soars the gray 
ridge of al-Bisri, rugged with deep gullies, in which Zejd 
and Blejhan pointed out to me the spots of special interest. 

South of al-BiSri the plain forms a gigantic undulation, 
on which we could see camels and tents. But the tents were 
still very far off, although they seemed to be immediately in 
front of us — for it is well known that upon level plains the 
eye’s appraisal of distance is often so 'deceptive that the 
traveler thinks the object he sees is only a few paces away, 
whereas he would follow it almost ad infinitum. The lowland 
Fej^t Fazel was glittering in the gold of the setting sun, 
when suddenly there appeared in front of us a horseback 
rider, who stopped, rifle in hand, and scrutinized us; then, 
having concluded that we were peaceful travelers {turus), 
galloped toward us, returned our greetings, and touching with 
bare heels the flanks of his white mare, circled round us at 
a gallop. He told us that Met'eb eben Haddal was encamped 
south of the well of Kreta', he questioned us as to the 
location of the camps of various tribes and clans, and then 
departed at a gallop to announce to Met'eb my contemplated 
visit. Numerous herdsmen kept driving their herds past on 
our right and left. 

It was dark when we reached the first tents, and it was 
not until 6.05 P. M. that we dismounted in front of the one 
designated for Met'eb’s guests. Met'eb had two tents; in one 
with five central poles he lived with his family and in the 
other he received his guests. By the side of the latter we 
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pitched our circular tent, and having ordered announcement 
of my arrival to be made to Met'eb, who was sitting in the 
guests’ tent by the fire in the center of a large gathering, 
I awaited his greeting. In a few minutes a man of his kin came 
to welcome me and to beseech me in the name of the sujuh, 
or head chief, to enter his tent; but I had taken barely five 
paces before I met Met'eb coming out to meet me. He greeted 
me cordially and led me into the tent, all present rising at his 
command and remaining standing until I was seated. 

Met'eb sat on my right With my left hand I leaned on a 
camel saddle, against the opposite side of which an older chief 
was also leaning. In front of me was a large quadrangular 
hole in which blazed an enormous fire. Beyond the fire to 
the left sat a black slave, and in front of him stood four 
coffee cans, one of them very large. Behind the negro and 
around the entire fireplace crowded the Bedouins, warming 
their bare feet Another slave brought some fuel and cast it 
into the fire over the heads of the company. Having greeted 
all present, I was welcomed individually by all the chiefs, who 
inquired how I fared. At this the slave who was preparing 
the coffee rose abruptly, scoured a coffee cup with a dirty 
rag, took it in his left hand and a smaller coffee can in his 
right, planted himself before me, and began to pour the coffee 
into the cup in a thin thread from a considerable height. 
When the cup was about one-fifth full he handed it to me 
and stood waiting. Tasting the coffee, 1 smacked my lips, 
took a long gulp, glanced at the company,' and after three 
more cautious gulps handed the empty cup to the slave, who 
filled it twice more. This ceremony of welcome ended, I was 
free to do as I pleased. 

Met'eb having by this time disappeared, I went to my 
tent, where Tuman and I ascertained the latitude (tempera- 
ture at 7: 7.1° C). We had barely finished when in came Met'eb 
and invited me to supper. Near my place lay a large, flat 
copper plate covered with thin pieces of bread like pancakes 
and a heap of camel meat. A slave poured a few drops of 
water on three fingers of my right hand, whereupon I knelt 
on my left knee by the plate, reclined backward on my left 
heel, and, pronouncing the words bismi-lldh (in the name of 
Allah), began to eat Tearing small bits off of the bread, 
1 kneaded them with pieces of meat — which Met'eb, who 
sat next to me, pulled off and threw to me — and put them in 
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my mouth. As soon as I had finished, my companions, who ate 
with me, rose, and the dish was passed to others. A slave poured 
a little water upon my hands and someone even proffered me 
a small handkerchief, so that I could dry them. The others, 
however, wiped their mouths and hands on the ropes and 
sides of the tent. After supper Met‘eb seated himself by me, 
and we gradually became engaged in a whispered conversation 
on various topics, which promised to go on indefinitely. When 
I confided to Met'eb my intention of leaving early in the 
morning, he deprecated it, insisting that I must remain at 
least one day more, so that we could become better acquainted 
and reinforced in our friendship. It was past midnight when 
1 retired to my tent. 

THE 'AMArAT; THE FED'AN; ARRIVAL AT AL-MIJAdIN 

Monday, December 14, 1908. The immense undulation, 
extending from west to east, upon which the camp of the 
'Amarat was established, consists of white limestone similar 
to alabaster and is covered with coarse sand in which are 
rooted large bushes of rimt, often attaining the height of 
a meter and a half. Bir Kreta' is about ten kilometers north- 
northeast from the camp. It is sixteen bd‘ (31 m.) deep, but 
its water is so dark and bitter that it is unfit for cooking, 
hence the 'Amarat were bringing drinking water from the 
well of al-Kebazeb farther to the northwest on the road of 
as-Sultani leading from Tudmor to Dejr az-Z6r. Here there 
is a barrack (rasla) occupied by three to five gendarmes. 
The third well, Hazar al-Ma’, is at the southern base of 
the undulation, about thirteen kilometers south from Kreta'; 
and five kilometers east-northeast is the fourth well, 2elib 
A'wajbe. 

For breakfast Met'eb sent us mashed dates immersed 
in hot butter, with pancakes (lezdki); and after a while he 
came and asked how I had slept under the protection of 
the 'Amarat tribe. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
with features that bore a semblance to the Semitic type of 
the ancient Assyrians. His teeth were white and lustrous, 
save one in the upper jaw which was prominent by its black- 
ness; he spoke very slowly, ponderously, and calmly, with 
a sort of lisping affectation. I gave him a nickel-plated Gasser 
revolver with a hundred rounds of ammunition, which delighted 
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him immensely. When I had inquired of him about the valleys, 
wells, and ruins in the territory of §etata, where the 'Amarat 
usually encamped, and noted that he stated the directions and 
distances correctly, I resolved to remain with him until the 
next morning. Before we separated he told me a great deal 
about his tribe: 

The 'Amarat are divided into the Al tiebel and ad-Dah&mSe. The 
Al 6ebel consist of the cians: 

al-Heblan 

as-Selka 

a?-Skur 

The head chief of all the Al fiebel is Fahad Bef eben Hadd&I, who is 
a member of the Heblan clan. 

The families of the Heblan are; 
al-RSCm 
Al Hajjaza' 

Al Hsejn 
al-Hatariie 

The families of the Selka, whose chief is ar-Kefedi, are : 
al-Hscne (chief; Eben Tamran) 
al-Metarfe ( „ Eben Wutejf) 

Al Mzejjan ( „ Eben Dabil) 

Al t^emlan 

Accordincp to some, the Selka originally were not affiliated with the 
Al ^ebel but aeeociated themselves with them later. 

The families of the Skiir are: 

Al Dahman (chief: Mat an eben Zel'an) 
al-Mes&'eb ( „ az-Zw'§l an'Nbej2i) 

Al frelal ( „ Kafe' eben Mozef) 
ad'DIeme ( „ al'Oaseb eben Marzuk) 

The clans of the Dahamse, whose head chief is 6ezz&' eben Miglad are: 
At Mhallaf 
az-Zebene 
as-Swelmat 

The families of the Al Mhallaf are: 

al-Mhejnat (chief: Ab>ar-Rus) 

Al Silh&n ( „ Dahlfis afi-Selihi) 
acl-Uwajde ( „ Snajdeh ad-P&jdi) 

Al 'Ajjas ( „ Zari eben Zbejjan) 

The families of the Zebene are: 

aa-Sebsbih (chief; (iezzk' eben Mi^lad) 
a$-?ruma ( „ Bar^HR walad Serem) 

Bl-6mejs&t ( „ al-'£rblzj) 

The families of the Swelmat are: 

as’Salatfn; subdivided into Al Mhejsen (chief; Mes'an 
eben ^aber) and al-Wutuba (chief: Mes'&n eben Bakr) 
al-Hamatre ( „ 'Askar al-Hmetri) 
al-Hemmei ( „ ^hajjem eben Daw'w&j) 

al-tiela'id ( „ Eben Zu'ejr) 
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After ten o'clock the blare of a military trumpet sounded, 
and, jumping up in surprise to look out, we saw a cavalcade 
of about thirty riders on mules escorting two officials, who 
were headed toward Met'eb's tent. I learned later that this 
squad was despatched by the Turkish Government from Dejr 
az-Zor to extract from Met'eb’s tribe everything that had 
been taken from the Kurds and especially from the soldiers 
of Ibrahim Pasha. It seems that toward the end of 1907 and 
in the spring of 1908, the Turkish Government had planned 
to build the Hei;az railway from al-Medina to Mecca, a project 
which the native tribe of the Harb opposed. To humble 
the tribe, the Government encouraged the notorious Kurdish 
chief Ibrahim Pasha to march with his soldiery upon the 
sacred JJels&z and occupy the district through which the 
roadbed was to be built. Ibrahim obeyed and arrived at 
Damascus with several hundred soldiers sufficiently equipped 
by the Government ; but, as the summer of 1908 was a time 
of political dissensions in Constantinople, the building of the 
railway was forgotten, and Ibrahim as well. After he had 
camped several weeks in the meadows west of Damascus, 
the Government ceased paying him the money necessary for 
the upkeep of his soldiers and finally instructed him to 
retire. Ibrahim had neither food for his men nor fodder for 
their horses; hence on his way home he pillaged not only 
small settlements but even cities; whereupon the Government 
was obliged to despatch against him the regular army, which 
Ibrahim defeated. He then incited his followers to an uprising. 
The Government, too weak to subdue the rebellion by its 
own force, prompted the various tribes dwelling along the 
Euphrates and Tigris to cooperate with it in an attack on 
the Kurds. As the Kurds had been enemies of the Arabs 
from time immemorial, the latter welcomed this governmental 
solicitation, assailed the western Kurdish tribes, pillaged their 
villages, and drove off their herds. The downtrodden western 
Kurds found auxiliaries, however, in the eastern Kurds, who 
threatened to displace the Mosul government, should their 
brethren not be compensated for the losses they had suffered; 
whereupon the Government responded by despatching the 
regular army in small units into the camps of the Arabs to 
force them to restore the spoils to the Kurds. 

Met'eb decried the conduct of the Kurds, but laughed 
at the disappointment the Government officials would feel 
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when they found nothing among his tribe. He had no other 
name for his uninvited guests than dogs (dldb); still, he 
had to be a host to them and was obliged to accompany the 
officials. For this reason I did not see him until towards 
evening, when he directed Mhammad to write for me in his 
name a letter to all the commanders of the raiding and 
marauding detachments of his tribe, ordering them not to 
dare to attack or rob me, a friend of his. Not being able 
to write, he affixed his seal to the sheet. Of course I gave 
him my thanks, but I was quite aware that the scrap of 
paper would be of little use to me, since none of the leaders 
of any ‘Amarat marauding group was capable of reading; 
and who was there to compel them to believe a letter read by 
a stranger commanding them to abandon desired booty? 

Met'eb's home was shared by his two younger brothers, 
eighteen and twenty years old, who showed great respect 
for him. Although they came secretly into my tent, they 
left immediately if they saw Met'eb in the distance. Toward 
evening a Sammari visited me, offering for sale his carbine 
(much resembling a Mannlicher) and a precious dagger of 
central Arabian workmanship, purporting to be the prop- 
erty of the assassinated prince Met'eb eben 'Abdal'aziz eben 
Rasid. 1 should have liked very much to purchase it, but 
the Sammari demanded one hundred megidijjat (I 90), and 
1 did not have that amount with me. The handle and the 
scabbard of the dagger were adorned with massive beaten 
gold and rubies. 

Tuesday, December 15, 1908. In the morning we built 
a fire, prepared breakfast, and loaded our baggage (tempera- 
ture at 6.15: 1.2” C), Met'eb coming to say good-by at 7.05 
and escorting us a kilometer on our way. We headed first 
toward the east, later turning to the northeast. The day 
was very gloomy, a dense fog soaking our clothing with 
moisture and so obstructing the view that before we had 
been gone twenty minutes our guide Zejd declared his inability 
to keep the course and proposed that we retuim and wait 
in the tent for the fog to lift. Here again I had to resort 
to the other alternative of acting as leader myself with the 
compass to guide me. It was not an easy task, however, on 
a level plain overgrown evenly with various plants, among 
them shrubs of rimt, with nejtvl and bunches of dry hemri. 
After nine o'clock we were going through ’afw which shoots 
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up in bushes 1.7 meters high. When devoid of foliage, this re- 
sembles vines. In the hollows throve 'efejna and arera. 

At eleven o’clock the fog lifted, and we saw at the right 
the broad basin of al-Hor littered with tents, while about 
three kilometers to our left, at the wells Bir ad-Dul}ul, 
swarmed large flocks of sheep and goats.'' 

From 12.38 to 2.43 P. M. our camels grazed in the vale 
of 'Akula, in which are the wells of al-Cawatel.'“ 

In the depressions of the undulating plain we were 
traversing grew alajca, harbaka, ga'ada, 'alanda, iet&de, and 
at places even hazza’, and kah'ub. Before us upon a wide 
swell we saw a large herd belonging to the tribe of Fed'an, 
and near by two other herds of white camels (marattr). The 
Fed’an are famous for breeding white camels, and the maratlr 
herds belonging to the chief of the Rwala are replenished 
and enlarged almost entirely from the herds of the Fed’an. 
Not feeling certain of finding any more tents farther to the 
east and wishing to avoid meeting with a marauding party 
of the Sammar or the Swaja, we encamped at 5.20 in the 
proximity of the tents. 

The Fed'an are subject to the head chief HkCem eben 
Mhejd. Their clans are: 

Al Mhejd (chief; Hacem ebep Mhejd) 
ar-Rus ( „ 6edu' eben Karh) 

as-Smejlat ( „ Bejran eben Hbejcan) 

al-Ksur ( „ 'Ajed walad Dulmi) 

Al Hazban ( „ Kdejm eben 6bejl) 

Al Hazem ( „ 'Awde abu §erra) 

al-Kalfan ( „ Fadram eben Kalfa’) 

AJ'AhtMi. JHu'an (SAlhnni). p. 124. mt’ntioiiB aJ'HuA’fjI, Du tfjjam, and 

the ridge of — The Du^ul of our day lita in the former territory of thi> Tapleb 

tribe, from which the poet al-Ah^al wan dciict*n(1t>(l. Aiiout m’vrnty kilometcru to the Houth* 
wtwt of ad>Du!}&l beKtn the hiliB of av^vr&jeb, which X Identify with af-$artmv. btfcauMi* In the 
dialect the letter h in frequently changed into the letter th. About Hixty kilomvU'rH woHt of 
aH-$crftjeb lies 2ellb al'Hiiiiijl, which Murdy in identical with aUHuiHil. The location of pu 
yijam is unknown to me. 

JakOt,. Mu'tfam (WUntenfcld). Vol. 3, |i. 070, rufers to as a placi* where 

the Beni Tamlm c]aBbe<l with the ‘Abs. ~ Tbis place is t4> be Mought to the noutfaeant of 
the Bandy desert of the Nefiid. 

>> J&k&l, op, cit., Vol. 4, p. llt.’i, writes that al'Kawhtel Ib the name of a place on the 
frontier of Syria, traversed by ^aled on hin march from Irak to Syria. Ibn BH-Sikklt ajMerta 
that al'Kaw&tuI Ib in the territory of the Dubjan along the frontier of the Kalb tribe. ^ It in 
noteworthy that JakOt, traveling alongside the right bank of the Euphrat<s< in ciom' prox- 
imity to the watering place of al-Kawatel, had not dincovered the location of this famouH 
Htalion. Al-Kaw&tel that Ilea in the territory of the Dubjan, near the wells of Ubajr, is a differ- 
ent watering place. 

Abu-l-Fad&’ll, Jlfard^td (Juynboll), Vol. Z. p. &17, adds to JftkOL’s account by Htating 
that al-Kawktal* or al-Kaw&tel as it Lb bIbo named, Ib a well-known caravan station on the 
route from ar-Bahba to DamaiicuB, — The road from the fortroM of ar-Rabba, near the preient 
city of al-MijadIn. to Damaacus leads In a wnUriy direction pattt aa-Subnc or Tudmor, and 
the first station beyond the city of al-MIJh^ln is ^-CawAteJ, 
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al-Hanatis (chief: Nwejran eben 'Ag'lan) 

al-Hrasa 

Al Mgelli 

al-'Aiazre ( „ Mhammad eben Hrejmis). 

The families of al-'Aiaire: 

At Mejs 
Al Krejn 
an-Na'eme 
Al Hafirr 
Al 'Abdallah 

Wednesday, December 16, 1908. The ni^ht was so damp 
that we had to dry our clothing at the fireside in the morning 
(temperature at 5.30: 4.5° C). While our camels were at pasture, 
Blejhan made a trip to the nearest tent to inquire as to 
other camps and brought back a dish full of camel’s milk; 
but he complained that the miserly owner had diluted the 
milk a half with water. The Fed'an and the 'Ebede, who owned 
this camp, were watering their herds at the well of Malhat 
al-Rurr, at the base of al-BiSri. According to the information 
we got from them, the chief al-Fkiki of the 'Ebede was 
encamped southwest of ar-Rhaba — news very pleasing to 
us, because all robbers avoid him, as they are aware of his 
persistence in running them down. 

At 6.20 A. M. we set out to the east-southeast. Zejd and 
Blejhan wanted to turn to the south, but 1 insisted on the 
easterly course because I judged from the notes of our journey 
hei-etofore that we were almost west from al-Mijadln and 
the fortress of ar-Khaba. As a rule, a Bedouin knows his way 
only when be can follow formations visible from a distance; 
in a level, monotonous plain he is a bad guide. He can point 
out the direction (bdb) perfectly but is not able to hold the 
course he designates, lie states with precision that a certain 
spot lies to the left or to the right of the spring sunrise, 
and yet he deviates immediately to the southeast or northeast 
and changes the coui-se constantly. His saying that he rides 
or walks between the north and the south may be truthfully 
conceded. It is because of his ignorance of the value of time 
that he cannot comprehend why a traveler who has not 
been reared in the desert refuses to follow him. A Bedouin 
is accustomed to be led. When the camp is moved, he walks 
calmly behind the loaded camels which follow the chief, and 
on war expeditions with a vacant mind he follows the com- 
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mander (’aiid), who ag'ain is ied in most instances by some 
member of the Slejb tribe, who know the desert best. Leader- 
less, a Bedouin is as incapable of finding and maintaining 
his course as is his camel, which becomes desperate when 
it loses sight of the herd with its leader. 

Before us, as we swung along, the eastern sky at the 
horizon looked as if it were equipped with shutter slats. The 
individual ribs lay in a horizontal position, glowing a vivid 
red and penetrated with bluish rays of light. Suddenly the 
slats closed and all became blue — nay, black. Our camels, 
trotting to the east, kept swaying their heads and necks like 
inverted pendulums, and we were swung to and fro with them. 
Zejd was enveloped up to his head in his old fur coat and 
mantle, his elevated right hand with which he directed the 
camel overlapped by the long sleeve of his coat, from which 
protruded a thick camel stick Avith a wide and oblong head. 
The stick swung back and forth in time with the swaying 
of the camel’s head and neck, until in the morning mist it 
looked as if a bird with a large rump were sitting on the 
camel, the camel stick forming its neck and head, Zejd’s 
body its body, and his head its rump. 

The plain we were traversing was covered with a coarse 
sand and was somewhat rolling. Far off in the depressions 
could be seen the reddening bunches of slajca, besides sih, 
serr, ga’ada, zetade, 'alanda, and kak'ub. Nejtiil was almost 
entirely absent and hemri was not plentiful. At 8.15 we 
sighted at last the castle of ar-Rhaba with its four-edged 
corner towers projecting above the plain and the horizon. 
The plain, known as al-Keraja, rises gradually to the east, 
culminating in a flat summit parallel with the Euphrates, 
toward which it falls precipitously. At twelve o’clock, through 
the gap of an-Nehteb, we caught our first glimpse of the 
River Euphrates and to the east of it, far below us, the 
Mesopotamian plain. Everything was enshrouded in a grayish 
mantle, desolate and lifeless. Even the leaves of the palms 
lifting their heads above the city of al-Mijadin had a grayish- 
yellow tinge, the sign of winter and death. North of ar-Rhaba 
the sanctuary of as-Sej'ij Anes rested upon the crest of the 
bluffs, while to the south protruded two domes of the sanc- 
tuaries of as-^ibli and as-Sejlj 'AIL The descent from the edge 
down to the hillock upon which the castle of ar-Rhaba towers 
was very difficult, because the ground consisted of soft, crumb- 
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ling stones. Around ar-Rhaba grew thdl, 'eri, and 'akul. We 
remained below the castle from 12.32 until 3.28 P. M. (tem- 
perature at 1 P. M.: 12.2* C). 

Ar-Rhaba was built in the Middle Ages upon a spur which 
was separated from the western line of bluffs by a deep, 
wide moat The solitary hill was once paved on all sides with 
solid stone, and upon this pavement there was a road leading 
into the castle. As the material of which the pavement was 
built has long since become dislocated and has been transported 
to al-Mijadin, and as the road has disappeared, it was not easy 
to get up to the castle. I managed, however, to climb the hill 
and enter the spacious underground vaults built of bricks and 
thence to get into the courtyard inclosed by ramparts. In the 
center of the yard is a large house with thick walls, built 
around an inner yard. Most of the walls are now wrecked and 
some are entirely carried away. North and west from the foot 
of the hillock upon which the castle was erected can still be 
seen a few remnants of the old brick structures and large 
heaps of earthenware fragments. Here and there freshly-dug 
holes betray the fact that building material or treasures are 
still being sought in the ruins. 

From ar-Rhaba we set out northeast through the flood 
plain to the town of ai-Mijadin, which beckoned to us with its 
minarets and palm trees. We rode among numerous small 
fields, in which areas thirty meters square are enclosed by 
earthen walls about ten centimeters high and crisscrossed 
with shallow irrigation ditches. At 4.38 we encamped south- 
east of al-Mijadin, near a merchant caravan that was carrying 
fresh dates from the oasis of Seta to to Aleppo. A needy woman 
offered to sell us fuel — wood and camel dung. Both were very 
expensive: with fuel for two piasters (nine cents) we barely 
succeeded in warming our coffee. I ordered our water bags to 
be filled from the nearest well, where merchant caravans were 
watering their camels. Then I helped Tuman calculate the 
latitude. Mhammad and Blejhan went to the city to purchase 
dates. They came back with eight rotols (about 20 kilograms) 
of dates which they had bought for forty plasters ($ 1.80). 
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al-mijAd1n to habAri SEJKAL 
al-mijAdIn to bijAr AL-MLOSI 

Thursday, December 17, 1908. The ni^ht was so damp 
that we had to dry our kerchiefs at the fire again. When we 
left our camping place at six o'clock we could not see beyond 
a distance of five meters, so dense was the mist Intending 
to travel southward to al-Ka'ara, we actually headed in that 
direction, but when an hour later we approached the bluffs 
enclosing the Euphrates lowland to the west, Zejd and Blejhan 
insisted that since we had lost the direction we must turn to 
the southeast and not ascend the heights until after the 
atmosphere had become altogether clear. Seeing in the plain, 
however, many footprints left by asses, camels, and sheep — 
the property of the 'Akedat tribe camping in the vicinity — 
I followed them, disregarding Zejd’s indignant and warning 
outcries. We made the ascent through the broad gap near the 
sanctuary of aS-Sibli and went on due south-southwest, until 
at 9.15 we entered the hollow of al-H6r, where our camels 
grazed until 11.10 (temperature: 9.5° C) on nejtul, samna, and 
especially on quantities of na?i. 

Crossing the heights of ad-De66e, at twelve o’clock we 
descended into the se'ib of Entebeh almost east of the wells 
of al-Fwefe, by which stood a few tents of the 'Akedat. At 
12.38 P. M. we were in Tel'at Melhem and at 1.40 passed 
through the gully of Ab-al-^asem. South of that the aerr did 
not thrive well, but the kejsum sprouted in abundance. At two 
o’clock there appeared to the southeast the height Zemlet az- 
Zulla, at the northwestern base of which is the well of 6bejb, 
while at the western base are about thirty wells called 6ibb. 
All these are shallow and bored in white loam (fuhliar ahjaz). 
The lowland to the east of them is called Fejzat Cibb, in the 
western part of which terminates the Se'ih of as-Slubi, which 
comes from the well of Homejma. After two o’clock we rode 
along in the hollow of Cibb, overgrown here and there with 
kejsum, and small shrubs of rimt, and at 2.20 Zejd pointed 
69 
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out to me, in the lower part of the valley of Swehel, the 
wells of ad-Dul)na and ad-Duhejne, about twenty kilometers 
distant. 

At 3.16 we came upon several spots where rate and sih 
were growing and rested there for supper until 4.38 (temper- 
ature at 3; 10.8°C). Having enough water, we made some saj, 
as my companions called the slightly-sweetened water in which 
a little tea was brewed. The saj with bread tasted good to 
them, though the water we had brought from al-Mijadin was 
salty and so polluted with clay that it left in our cups a 
sediment from a quarter to half a centimeter thick. 

Toward evening the western sky presented a gorgeous 
picture. The level, desolate desert was dark gray, the summit 
of az-Zulla almost black, the horizon beyond glowed a blazing 
red, while high aloft swam countless clouds like snowy billows, 
and the great lustrous ball of the sun was setting. Gradually the 
snowy clouds in the west grew red and those in the east blue; 
then the bluish tinge spread westward, the desert darkened, 
the sky became gray, and we were passing amid the glory like 
the camel riders of Dore’s great paintings. I had not thought 
of Dore for a long time, but here in the desert he came to 
my mind again. He is right in rendering his characters of the 
infinite desert as superhuman giants, for there everything that 
pi'ojects above the horizon assumes immense dimensions. A man 
nearer to the horizon is nearer to heaven, and above the horizon 
in heaven reigns Allah, who is greater than all that he has 
created. Great is Allah, alldhu akbar! 

But it was a desolate plain in which we were journeying, 
and it seemed all the more dreary when the camels’ feet 
occasionally crunched the dry stalks of Mh, growing here and 
there in small patches. In one of these spots we encamped 
at 8.25. 

Friday, December 18, 1908. The night had been so bitterly 
cold and damp that I woke Blejhan as early as 4.30 A. M. and 
told him to let the camels pasture while we gathered fuel in 
order that we might warm ourselves. At six o’clock we were in 
the saddle again and at 7.15 reached the Se'ib of Swehel, as 
the lower part of the se'ib of a.s-Swab is called. We headed 
to the south-southwest, the valley winding between rocky 
bluffs fifteen to twenty meters high, cut out of horizontal 
strata, and the river bed (batha), which was twenty to thirty 
meters wide and contained many pools of rain water. At 7.26 
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we crossed the Se'ib of az-Zerka, which comes from the south- 
southeast, while to the east of it stretches the valley of ar- 
Ratka (or 'Ali), in which are the wells Kulb&n ar-Ratka, near 
the Zemlet al-Haiiri. 

In the ie’ib of as-Swab we found plenty of rule, 'akul, 
slajca, tar fa’, nejtul, and 'erz, the latter consisting of large 
bushes full of fruit. Now and then we passed spots where 
herdsmen had lodged, conducting their camels every fifth day 
('ala Idms) to the watering stations of ad-Duhna or 6ibb. 
On the adjacent heights we saw numerous piles of stones 
and an unusual number of larg^e, ravenous birds. From nine 
to 11.20 we spent the time in relaxing, sketching a map of the 
environs, and cooking peeled wheat (hurrul) for dinner. 

At 12.25 P.M. we had at our right the se'ib of al-Wa'ar,‘“ 
which comes from Hasm Kbud. 

South of al-Wa'ar, in the se'ib of as-Swab, grows the 
brownish avs in patches averaging thirty meters in length 
and six meters in width. At 2.35 we discerned to the south- 
west the outlets of the three northern se'iban of ar-Rtej- 
mijjat. From 3.06 to 9.16 we prepared our supper (temperature 
at 3.16: 6.8° C) and then we continued riding until 6.17 when 
we were compelled to encamp. The Se'ib of as-Sw&b winds 
in so many curves between its slippery sides that our camels 
made hardly any progress. Because parties of marauders like 
to take the route through this valley, we kept watch over 
our animals and baggage throughout the night. 

Saturday, December 19, 1908. In the morning we could 
not kindle a fire, so thoroughly was the fuel soaked with 
dew. At six o’clock we left our camp and at seven abandoned 
the valley. From 8.15 to 10.44 our camels grazed about ten 
kilometers east of the Demlur Swab; this is a solitary hill 
south of the Se'ib of an-Naks, which converges with the Swab 
at the rain well 'Aklat Swab. 

Our road lay through a level plain where nejtul, rule, 
Sih, and hemri grew profusely. In the east of this district the 
rain water pours into the shallow Se'iban of al-'Aka.sat and 
then sinks into the deep valley of ar-Ratka, which is joined 

AUAbt&I* lAuf&n (Sslhuni). )>|>. 2r>2. :!71: (ol-Bckri, I WiisU'nfvldJ, p, 844), 

alludvK frequently Ui the valley of aUWa'r In the territory of hiN trilM*. 

The liot*! ol-l^utAmi of the Tayleb tribe muntlonH the miKraiioii of hist kindred to the 
valli>y of al-Wa'r (al-Bekri. o;i. eU.. p. iVfO). 

J&k^t. Mtt*dam (WURtonfeld). Vol. 1, p. 406, refurn to the district of al-Aw‘(kr in the 
desert of as-Samiwa dominated by the tribe of Kaib. - 

Our valley of al-Wa'ar, too, runs throuab the former territory of the Tafleb and 
Kalb tribes and through the northeastern corner of the as-SamAwa desert. 
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on the rifiTht by the Se'ib of al-Helkum and the short §e‘ibdn 
of al-Man'ijjat, extends through the district of at-Trejdijje, 
and joins the Euphrates south of Abu Cemal. At two o’clock 
we noted to the southeast the flat crest of the 'Tar al-Hazar, 
and to the east the HaSm al-Medhem and the 'Tarak abu 
Sa'ad, which enclose the valleys of ar-Ratka and al-Kajem. 
To the southwest gaped the entrances into the three SeHbdn 
of al-Herijjan, in the central one of which, close to the Swab, 
Turki eben Mhejd, the head chief of the Fed'an, is buried. 
The plain we were traversing was stony, and the troughs of 
the several valleys were deep and narrow. The date merchants 
we met at al-Mijadin had told us there had been heavy rains 
in the vicinity of al-Ka'ara; the news, they said, had been 
brought by the Kubejsat, the nomadic merchants (’ala ’elm 
al-kubejs tdh al-matar). But with the exception of a few 
pools in the channel of the Swab we had found no traces 
of sufficient rain. 

We supped from 3.10 to 4.23 and then continued on our 
journey until seven, when we had to stop, for, riding as we 
were on the brink of the deep trough of al-'Ak&se in a dark- 
ness so black that we could not see two meters ahead, we were 
obliged to trust ourselves entirely to our camels. Having made 
our laborious descent between the loose boulders into the trough, 
we did not propose to ascend it the same way. 

Sunday, December 20, 1908. At 6.03 A. M. we were again 
under way, proceeding south in a rolling plain covered with 
coarse gravel, in a fog so thick that we did not know for 
a long time where we were. It was not until 7.20 that we 
sighted an oblong table-shaped ridge off to the right in the 
limitless haze; whereupon Blejhan shouted; 

“That's !^rat Na'aga; we are in the basin tiubt al- 
Ka'ara already!” This is the name of a deep basin that 
was caused by erosion in a level plain. It is about twenty- 
five kilometers long from east to west, and twenty kilometers 
wide, and on nearly all sides is enclosed by precipitous cliffs. 
To the north these cliffs comprise the Karat Na'a£:a, to the 
west the Karat Hamma, and to the south the Ha§m an-Negili'^ 
and al- Karri. 

JAtl&t. oji. «n7.. Vol. 4, p. 743. rveords ft plftct*. Nt^l, between Syrift ftnd the desert 
of fts-SftinAwft of ihf Kftib tribe. He infers this from ft verse in which the poet ftl-Ku$cjjer 
mentions Neftll fts ft fertile lend. — 

Our tfftlm ftn*Neft1li of the former desert of fts-San&wft riics aions the road icading 
from the desert into the impulatMl districts, and therefore we may identify it with the Neft&l 
of the poet Kuiejjer. 
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To the east the basin is enclosed by Tlul al-'Afajef and 
Tar al-Hawr, to the northeast by Kart al-'Edeme, to the 
north by al-Marbat. Rain water gathers in the ie’ib of al- 
Mlosi, which begins at al-Hamad far to the southwest, north 
of Habra Ktajje, and is joined on the right along the south- 
ern fringe of al-Ka’ara by the narrow, deep se'ihan of an- 
Ne^ni, al-Karri, and al-Kneni’^ (with the latter at Kulban 
Rah), and farther on by the se'iban of al-'Afrumijjat, which 
approach from Tlul al-'Afajef. Between Kart al-'Edeme and 
al-Marbat there is a deep rain pool, Radir as-Sufi, in the 
valley of al-Mlosi. East of that the valley is called al-Helkum. 

As Blejhan was not certain whether his mother was 
camping at the wells of Rah or at al-Mlosi, we turned at 7.40 
to the southwest in the direction of the latter wells. Soon 
afterward we saw herds of camels to the northwest and 
smoke to the southwest, which made us certain that the 
Arabs were camping at al-Mlosi. As we were aware that 
there was no pasturage at the wells, we stopped from 9.14 
to 12.35 to let our animals graze, while we made a map of 
the vicinity and took off our lice-infested garments, which 
Blejh&n’s sister was to wash for us. We reached the camp 
at 1.30 P. M. The owner of the first tent called to Blejhan 
to ride westward, where he would find his mother. 

1 Ihlnk tbot th«' camu or Ihf CsrinathifinB mvnlionvd by ut-Tabari, Ta'ril^ (Uf 
Gofjv)) StT. ‘A, II. <:200i watt in aUj^a'aftt and thv vicinity. In thi* ymr 006 A. D. the CarniH- 
thiKHM, led by Naijr, plundvrod I’aivntint' and Syria. BeinK pursui.'il. ihtv took reruKo in thi* 
deHvrt and vncamiiod at the wnterinit holvii of a4i'Dani‘4nu anilal-^ala. The Moiilum army, 
prevented from further nurault by lack of water, vHtabliHhvd quarterii at ar>Rabba. The 
Carmathiann mode an nmilnuirht from thvir camp OKainat the HKllement of Hit. Htormud 
the tuwn'a outakii'ts at NunriiH'. pllJofred the ships moored there Jn the rivur. and after thm-* 
days retreated with three thousand camels, which carried the booty and especially the whtwt 
into the desert. The marauders hud not scaled the walls of the city proper. Afterward 
a second army was despatched from Bairdad in pursuit of them, but thla army also was 
unable to close upon Ihum. for they had polluted every source of drinkinK water bi'twcen 
their basi^ and the EuphraU's, It was not until this second army had obtained from the 
Huttlurs enough camels and larm* b'alher water baffs ami hatl arranged a plan with the ai'my 
quartered at ar-Rabba. that an offensive was decided upon. Havlnir bism informi'd of this 
plan, the members of the Kalb trilH*. who wtTe In alliance with the CarmathianB. assassi- 
nated the commander, Nayr. shlpp(^l his hi.«d to the commandiT of the Baadad army, and 
then retreated to the territoiy of the T^jj and the Beni Asail. who were camping at *Ajn 
at-Tamr. At the waterinir hole's of ad-Dam*4ne and al-^Ala remained only remnants at th<' 
CarmathianH. whom the Moslem armies left In iwoee. 

According to Abu *Amr ( JftVQt, op. eU., Vol. Z. pp. Wlf.) the ^Ala, or Hala. waterlna 
place lies beside the well-known shallow well of a)-Kn4ni, after which the vicinity is calltsl 
al-Kn€nijjat. It belonged formerly to th.- Beni Taru'b. who were driven out by the Beni 
Namr, a clan of the Kalb tribe. — 

This HAIa may be compared with the basin of f^Qbl al-l^a'ara. where the name of 
al-Ij[n6nl is preserved. The valley of al-^neni terminates In this basin at the wells of 
R£b> which may be Identified with the welts of al-^neni. Al-^nSnljjkt was the name of 
the five lie*ib&n coming from the south to the (sObt aUb^a'ara. The Kalb and the Gama* 
thlans were safe in H^^la, or GObt al-Ka'ara. aa long as the army was not provided with ali 
the water nucesaoxy for a long march through the desert, I surmise that the waU'rlng place 
of ad-Dam‘&ne la among the wells of nl-Mbvjwer seventy kilometers east of al-^AIa. Tell an- 
Na^r Is south of al-|^n4ni. Perhaps it derivnt its name from the leader of the Carmathlans. 

JakOt, ofi. ett., Vol, 2. p. bW, records that the waters of ad-Dam'ftne belonged to the 
Beni Namr of the Beni Zuhejr Ibn ^ann&b, a clan of the Kalb tribe In Syria. 
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We halted in front of a small, narrow tent alongside of 
which we pitched my round one, and presently Blejh&n’s 
mother came to us, a little, thin, old woman, who had dyed 
her hair yellow in my honor. Greeting me, she proffered her 
hand and thanked me for treating her boy so well. The “boy,” 
taller than she was by a head and a half, hugged and kissed her 
repeatedly ; and the old lady, with tears in her eyes and a smile 
on her lips, complained because I had retained him so long, ex- 
plaining that only four days ago she had received the tidings 
that he fared well, but that for more than forty days she had 
been grieving because she knew not what had become of him. 

Even before our tent was up we were besieged by a 
crowd of curious Arabs who came in throngs to greet Blejhan 
and in quest of news. They settled nonchalantly by our fire, 
drank all our coffee, and would even have devoured our 
supper had 1 not told my fellows to take it into the tent. 
While we were endeavoring to ascertain the latitude, they 
inquired of Blejhan what we were trying to shoot with that 
instrument: and their interest in us was so persistent that 
during the night I had to admonish my guests many times to 
be more quiet, and finally Blejh&n had to use both persuasion 
and force to disperse them. Again and again through the 
night there fell upon my ears the loving ejaculation of his 
mother, in whose tent he was lodging: “Ja wlejdi, O, little 
boy of mine!...” Blej ban’s father had died while the son 
was still very young, leaving the mother to rear the children 
alone. When later her eldest married son had also fallen and 
the wife had died, she adopted their children and cared for 
them as well as her own. In front of her tent were kneeling 
only eight camels, all the property she had. Her younger 
son was not at home now, having been sent to §etata by 
others to buy dates. Blejhan had purchased at al-Mijadin 
a variety of garments for his mother and even for his brother’s 
children qpd he also gave his mother five napoleons saved 
from his wages. The new fur coat he bought at al-Mijadin 
he gave to Nejtul, the eldest son of his deceased brother, 
while he himself was contented with his old, tom one. 

buAr al-mlosi to the plain ok an-nazra 

Monday, December 21, 1908. Immediately after sunrise 
I ascended with Tuman and Zejd to the roclqr summit that 
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enclosed the al-Ka'ara basin on the side above the wells of 
al-Mlosi (Fig. 3), intending from there to sketch a map of the 
entire vicinity. Our tent was about fifty paces east of the 
Se’ib of al-Mlo§i,^“ in the channel and on the left bank of 



Fi<3. 3 — Rocky hill overlooking Bijar al-Mlosi. 


which had been bored a number of wells (hesjan) from two 
to four meters deep, which were filled withj^er from twenty 
to forty centimeters deep. There were d^^er wells in the 
hollow farther to the east. 

Above the right bank of al-Mlosi rises a high, rocky cliff 
consisting of two horizontal layers of porous sandstone. The 
upper layer, which is twelve meters thick, is solid; the lower, 
about twenty meters thick, is very soft and of a blue and 
red color. Because the lower one does not resist rain and wind 
as does the solid upper layer, large blocks are frequently torn 
away from it, splitting and breaking into sand and waste. 
Thus the upper crust is without foundation at some places, 

Al-Ahtal (according to al-flrkri, op, o4., p. 500) referN to camping placoH In the 
hollowg of Malf and 'Ar*ar. - ‘Ar'ar in tbv pnnent vallry of 'Ar'ar, and MaU in Hurdy 
otir al-Mlo^j. cn both are In the formtT territory nf Ihu Taflcb tribe and both are irood 
campinic grounds. Al-Ahfal. Dfu-dn (Salhan!). p. ]21, has Qabt Instead of Main, which is 
erroneous, (fabt as used by al.A^tal denotes the basin of al-fiowf, but this basin did not 
belong to his tribe. 
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while at others it overhangs, and large boulders break off and 
roll into the ravine. Because of its multiformity, this rocky 
cliff, especially in its upper portion, resembles the ruins of 
an old castle. The ascent is obviously very difficult. Having 
crawled up on the soft substructure, I discovered spacious 
caves between it and the upper layer. The walls of the upper 
layer are almost perpendicular, and at their protected, more 
accessible points are covered with a multitude of various 
Bedouin tribal signs and primitive carvings of gazelles, camels, 
horses, and so on. In the hope of discovering inscriptions also, 
I crawled from boulder to boulder but found no writing except 
the thrice-recorded name of ‘AIL 

Having climbed to the top of this rocky wall, we saw to 
the west a boundless, dark gray plain, in which rose only the 
low, flat crest of 'Anz al-MlosL To the south were visible the 
dark gaps of several ravines running to al-Ka'ara, the whole 
looking like a deep bowl specked with many desolate, dark 
brown areas. 

We had barely reached the top when an Arab overtook 
us and asked what we were hunting for. The evening before, 
while we were ascertaining the latitude, the Arabs whispered 
among themselves that 1 probably was not preparing to shoot 
but undoubtedly was questioning the spirits as to the where- 
abouts of buried treasures. All Arabs are imbued with the idea 
that in al-Ka'ara there are many treasures, guarded by spirits ; 
and everybody believed us to be in the quest of them, else 
why should we have visited the old ruins of ar-Resafa, al- 
Her, and ar-Rhaba? When I walked away from Tuman (who 
was busy drawing a map) and began picking up minerals and 
wrapping each in a paper, the Bedouin begged me to show 
him what kind of stones I was looking for and to tell him 
how I should extract the gold. Having finished our work we 
returned to our tents, accompanied by a crowd of the curious 
who prayed me to show them what I had wrapped in the 
papers. 

Near my tent I saw several sulk&n (dogs and bitches) 
which the Arabs offered to sell me. Blejhan in a whisper ad- 
vised me not to buy any of these hounds, for their owners 
were demanding thrice their worth, and added that his cousin 
had two sluki dogs one of which he would be glad to give 
me. I understood good Blejhan’s words but gave him no reply 
and bought no dog. When he afterwards called my attention 
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three or four times to the advantage of having a good hound 
(aluki) I told him to bring forward the dog belonging to his 
relative to see if it would da He produced it immediately. 
The sluki was not large but lank and very thin, about two 
years old. Mhammad, who claimed to be a good judge of hunting 
dogs, declared that he was zen (good); whereupon I decided 
to accept the gift, and Tuman immediately made a collar for 
Kattaf, as the dog was called, so that we could tie him to 
the tent In return for the dog, I considered a gift worth two 
megidijjdt ($ 1.80) adequate; but when in the evening 1 asked 
Blejhan’s opinion, he replied coolly that his uncle’s son expected 
from me a present of at least two napoleons, this being the 
value he placed on the dog. Blejhan was active in the interest 
of his kin, demanding one meijidijje for his sister — in point 
of fact the eldest daughter of his deceased brother — because 
she had washed two shirts and two handkerchiefs for us; while 
for her brother Nejtul, who had guarded our camels, he wanted 
one megidijje and a gift besides. He even begged a revolver 
for this boy. Still, who could blame him when his kinsmen 
possessed nothing? In the desert the poor have no easy lot. 
When Blejh&n wanted to obtain camel’s milk for my breakfast 
he had to draw water for over three hours for the camels 
of the owner, in return for which he was then permitted to 
milk two camels the next morning. In the middle of December 
only such as have borne offspring in the summer yield milk, 
and even these give little because of the scarcity of fresh 
pasture. 

Tuesday, December 22, 1908. 1 wished to visit the wells 
of al-Lmat in the valley of Hawran, intending to go from 
there due west to the hill of at-Tinf. Zejd boasted that he 
was familiar with every nook south of al-Ka'ara; but from 
past experience I did not believe him and instructed Blejhan 
to inquire thoroughly as to the route we should take in order 
to avoid .unnecessary deviations in the rugged district. 

Before our departure Blejhan’s aged mother came to me 
and, laying her hands on my shoulders, said; 

“Behold, O Sheikh Musa! my son Blejhan is as near to 
me as her collar is to the turtle dove. Behold, I take this 
collar from my neck and lay it upon thy neck.’’ These are 
the words with which a dying person appoints a guardian for 
his children. The mother was not sure that she might not 
depart to Allah’s realms before her son returned again, and 
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implored me to take as much care of him as though I vrere 
his guardian. 

Starting at 7.10 A. M., we proceeded first in a westerly 
direction, turning sharply toward the southeast after we had 
passed the wells of al-Mlosi. It soon became apparent that 
neither Zejd nor Blejhan knew the way. It was not possible 
to maintain the southeasterly course from al-Mlo^i to al-Lmat, 
because the deep Se‘iban of an-Ne^ili and al-Rarri, in which 
numerous other short gullies converge, proved impassable for 
our camels. It was necessary first to go around them to the 
south and then to head for al-Lmat. Before us broadened 
a dark plain, to the east of which rose the high Tell an- 
Naser. The vegetation of the plain consisted of sparse ivubera, 
rute, Hh, small bunches of 'alanda, sa'ran, kazkdz, and nejtul. 
One unfamiliar with the district is apt to find himself frequently 
at the brink of a rocky cliff falling away vertically two to five 
meters to a ledge that slopes down to a fairly wide trough. Un- 
able to descend the precipitous wall, the camels come to a stop 
and the rider has no choice but to turn about and make a 
long detour. From the bottom of the trough this formation 
of horizontal rocks reminds one of modern fortifications. It 
consists of from two to five strata of varying thickness and 
solidity, the softer crumbling and covering the base, while 
the more solid upper layers remain overhanging. 

From 11.08 to 11.22 we rested. At 2.45 P. M. we reached 
the ie'ib of al-Rarri north of the wells Klejbat as-§ubejce, 
where we found a small camp (feriz) of the Sba'a. Blejhan 
had the lead and as the bottoms of the troughs were more 
level we could maintain our course better than we did before. 
After skirting the Tell an-Naser on the left, we halted from 
3.28 to 4.35 to permit our camels to graze. The day was short, 
the camels were hungry, and during the night we could not 
release them. 

We did not take fodder along for our camels; they had to 
seek their own food. Even while we were riding they would 
bend and pick the plants they passed — a habit most unpleasant 
for us when they were very hungry, for then, after stopping 
a minute to graze, they would canter on in a jerky fashion 
of their own, only to come to another stop half a minute later. 
It was better, therefore, for us to halt at any place affording 
good pasturage and not try to resume the journey until after 
the camels had satisfied their hunger. Our cartographical work 
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impelled us to prefer pastures in proximity to heights, but 
of course the pastures must lie where they were shielded from 
sight. Besides, we had to have fuel for the preparation of our 
food, and it was not always easy to fulfil all these require- 
ments at once. How often did we desire to make a sketch map 
of a vicinity from a hill, but there would be neither pasture 
nor fuel in the neighborhood! At other times we would find 
abundant pasture and plentiful fuel, but it would be in a hollow 
from which we had no outlook. If 1 did not stop in the first 
instance, Tuman was displeased; in the second instance my 
other companions grumbled; and yet it was imperative to take 
the utmost care of our camels, for only through their efficiency 
could we make progress, and they could not give us good ser- 
vice unless they were well fed. 

At seven o’clock we passed through the Se'ib of al-'Aw^a 
and at 7.20 lodged for the night in the plain of an-Nazra near 
the vale of al-'Afiersi. 


REGION EAST OF AN-NAZRA 

Wednesday, December 23, 1908. Starting at 6.12 A. M. 
we traversed the plain of an-Nazra toward the southeast. 
At our right were the beginnings of the He'tb of al-'Obelijje, 
which converges with Wadi Hawran at the wells Kulban 
ar-Ratba. 

To the southwest we saw before us a precipitous wall with a flat 
crest, the northern edge of the table-land Kart as-Swawi2. North of it, 
upon the rif^ht side of Wadi Hawran, a stony plain broadens, forming an 
extension of an-Nazra between Riglet az-Zulla and Riglet az-Zaka, both 
of which unite with Wadi Hawran, the first northeast of Kutb&n al-Lmat, 
the second by the well of uA-Srejfijje southeast of Klejbat al-Za'adijJc 
and Radir az-Zwejrit. Still farther to the northeast there merge with 
the vale of Hawr4n the ae*ibdn of al-Hasne and al-Hsejne, which join 
at Zaltat al-Hegra. Several kilometers northeast of Zaltat al-^ej^ra, 
which is also called iiegrat Haw'ran, are the wells of al-Mhejwer on the 
route Darb ’as-S4'i. In its lower part W4di Hawran runs almost directly 
eastward, and by 'Aklat Hawran is joined on the right by the SeHb of 
al-Halba, and beyond the ‘Aklat Hawran by the se'ib of al-Asad with a 
spring of the same name. About fifteen kilometers west of the Euphrates 
in the Hawran valley are the rain wells Jemajel as-Sehel. 

The route Darb as-S&‘i, which terminates at the city of Hit, leads 
from the wells of al-Mlo^i to the wells of R4h and al-Mhejwer, and 
traverses the lowland Fejzat ‘Amez, through which also winds a valley 
of the same name. This valley originates in the highland northeast 
of K4rt as-SwawlI, southwest of the solitary mesas of al-2idr and 
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al-2idren. In the central portion are the rain wellB, Mkejr ab-al-Kased 
and Mol^r 'Amei, about fifteen kilometers apart; between them, west 
of Tleji aij-Sakkftr, is the influx of the short Riglet az-Zk&kijje in the 
Se'ib of 'Amei. ” 

East of the lower portion of this Se'ib rise the precipitous wails of 
the Kart at-TIejha, which enclose on the west the lowland of al-'Emese. 
From this lowiand, which falls off somewhat to the east, there issue 
numerous valleys, the northernmost of which, Riglet al-Bezem, originates 
where the lowland of 'Amez merges into that of al-'EmeSe southwest 
of Rigm as-^&bfin and Radir al-'Awag on the route Darb as-Sfi‘i. Farther 
to the southeast the Darb as-Sa'i leads from Radir al-‘Awag past K^ejr 
JJabbaz to the village of al-Kubejsa, west of which are the springs 
‘Ajn Za'zd'u and ‘Ajn al-HegijJe. The valley of al-Bezem, which comes 
from west of al-Kubejsa, turns to the east and is joined on the right 
by the combined Riglet ub-al-‘Ofejn, Riglet aS-Swa', and Abu 2alta, 
which originate in the lowland Fejzat al-'EmeSe southeast of Habra ab-ar- 
Rmam. The Rii:let umm Dehan winds along the southeastern fringe of 
Fejzat al-'Emeie and is joined on the left by the short valley of at-TmejIi 
al-Wasif, and, beyond the oasis of at-Tmejl northeast of the solitary 
cones of at-Tadejj$n, by a longer valley of at-Tmejli, which united with 
the water of al-Hnej <* joins the Riglet umm Dehan to make the Se'ib of 
al-Ekere'. Northwest of the settlement of at-Tmejl gushes the naphtha 
spring of Ab-al-2!r, west of which is the ielib of al-Bwerde. This well 
is in the valley of al-Mhammadi. 


PLAIN OF AN-NAZRA to NEAR BABRA AZ-ZERKA; 

THE HAMAD 

To the east-southeast of us numerous paths worn to a 
considerable depth into the ground by footsteps led toward 
two solitary hills lying northwest of the well of al-Lmat. The 
plain through which they pass is dark brown, almost black, 
and is covered with flints (mwtvdn). In the depressions, 
however, grow aih, zetade, girgir, kazk&z, and also here and 
there mharvt, the roots of which are dug out and baked. 
Though somewhat bitter, they are nevertheless palatable. 

Near al-Mlosi the Arabs had told us that the chief, Eben 
§tewi, was camping at al-Lmat, whereas those whose camps 
we had passed at al-Karri maintained that he had already 

1 Hivk in the plnin of 'Amd the campinit place of U'ftmuk> Al>Hekri. 

( WtLiiU'iireld), p, li:i, pImreM U'Amek bi'twvt'n Mi>Hopot»nilii nml Syria. The poet al-Ahfal 
mentions a ilefeat of the tribe of Kalb In ITameli. - Thu 'AinL4 of our day Ih the dialect 
renderinir of the claHHic U'&niL'k, and it# location aicreifH with that claimed by al-Bekrl. 

illii'dam ( WUnitenMd), Vol. 1. p. 3i:i. repreaentN U'ameh eh a valley; al-Ahtal 
and 'Adi Ibn ar-Riki' also mention lU It ie apparent from Lhenv HourcuM that Ibe plain of 
U'Amelir* penetrated by numerouB valleys that offer abundant paaturu, ■trutchtit out in the 
envimnH of the Huttlcment of *Ana. - 'Ann in the nunrpMt larirvr nettlemunt in the vicinity 
of our "Amet. 

Accordlna to Jalgiut, op, rii.. Vol. 2. in ilal, al-'Rinj in located between Irak and 
Syria. In the denert of aM-SamAwo. 
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left for the valley of al-'tdan. The Arabs likewise reported 
that the wells of al-Lmat were being utilized by all the raiding 
parties and brigands that come from the east and southeast, 
and they said the Sba'a camping in al-Ka'ara had been informed 
that a large group of Sammar from Ne^d had started north 
upon a war campaign. Fearful of meeting this array in the 
neighborhood of al-Lmat, Blejhan prevailed upon me not to 
visit these wells unless we should sight the camp of Eben 
§tewi from a distance. He proposed that we should not go 
direct to the mountain of at-Tinf, but detour to 'Anz al-Mlosi, 
where we could replenish our supply of water. Loath to 
expose myself and my companions to any unnecessary danger, 
I scanned the route to Kulban al-Lmat very intently. At 10.35 
we were barely ten kilometers distant from them but could 
not as yet see any camels or any smoke rising above a camp. 
Blejhan maintained that the wells must surely be deserted 
and that Eben Stewi had probably left for al-'ldan. Since we 
could get water at ‘Anz al-Mlosi and so did not need to go 
all the way to the wells of al-Lmat, I decided at 10.40 to 
retreat northwestward. 

About an hour later we found .six riders directly behind 
us and, seizing our weapons, turned toward them. One of the 
unknown pursuers darted ahead of the others and approached 
us at a gallop, his hair and shirt sleeves flopping in the air 
and his hand clenching a rifle. Who was he? What did he 
want? When he came up to us he reined in his mare abruptly 
and addressed us: 

“Who are ye?” 

“Those thou seest. Who art thou?" 

“He whom thou seest." 

At that moment Blejhan recognized in him one of his 
kindred, a Sbe'i, and he told us why we had been pursued. 
Eben Stewi, it seemed, was indeed camping at al-Lmat, not 
in the immediate vicinity of the wells, however, but out of 
sight in a deep basin; that was why we could not see his 
tents fi-om the noi-thwest. His herds of camels were at pasture 
in the ravines south of the wells Kulban ar-Ratba. Although 
we had seen neither his camels nor his tents, we had our- 
selves been observed by a sentry who lay hidden behind a pile 
of stones upon a hill and who, noting our sudden change of 
direction, gave the alarm; whereupon a cavalcade of horsemen 
and camel riders had been despatched after us. 
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On learning the reason for our deflection, the pursuers 
withdrew, but after a while two riders armed with spears 
darted up to us. The older man, whose nose had been cut off, 
touched me with his spear in the back and my camel in the 
neck, and demanded roughly that we turn about and visit the 
chief Eben Stewi. 

“Greet thou Eben Stewi in my name and tell him that 
1 am the man he visited at the wells of al-Barde,” I answered 
our tormenter; whereupon his companion, after scrutinizing 
me closely, declared that he knew me, adding that he had 
escorted Eben Stewi to my fire, where we had served him 
with excellent tea. Accordingly, we were allowed to proceed. 
About a quarter of an hour later, however, still another horse- 
man approached us, who did nothing but ride alongside of 
Blejhan for some time and inquire about everything that had 
occurred in the west, north, and east. We, who had come from 
the west and had visited the north and the east, were able 
to give him much interesting news, which he wanted to di- 
vulge at greater length to his chief. 

Towaiyl the north, as we i-ode on, we noted the black 
hillock of Tell 'Obejd, lying on the right side of the Se'ib of 
'lid al-Mrejjeh north of the head of the 'Od al-Ksejjer. On the 
right side of W&di Hawran, at the place where 'fid al-K.sejjer 
runs into it, projects the cone of Z6r Hawran, south of which 
is the deep rain well Radir az-Zwejrit. 

At twelve o’clock we were overtaken by a Slubi mounted 
upon a white ass, who also sought information concerning 
the camps of the various tribes. Far behind him we noted 
a migrating family of Slejb. When he had left us I proposed 
to stop and dine, but Blejhan urged that we go on or else 
the Slejb would devour all the food. From 12.35 to 2.36 P. M. 
we were upon a wide elevation from which we had an excellent 
view. Next we proceeded through a plain overgrown with va- 
rious perennials, where we sighted about twenty camels. At 
5.40 we encamped at the end of the plain, for we had reached 
a rugged territory through which we could proceed only by 
daylight. The night was very cold; the ground, our coverings, 
and even our water bags froze. 

Thursday, December 24, 1908. In the morning everything 
was covered with white frost and we ourselves were shiver- 
ing with cold when we resumed our journey at 5.47 A. M. 
After eight o'clock we spied a herd of gazelles and a little 
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while later saw a large herd of camels coming out of a Se'ib 
in the low, flat Tarak al-'Anz (or 'Anz al-Mlo«). At 8.53 we 
discovered tents in the valley of al-Mlosi, and Blejhan turned 
toward them to inquire after the camps of his kinsmen. This 
kept us waiting until 11.20, when we went on to the Tarak 
al-'Anz, where we were told the tent of Blejhan’s mother was 
located. Our camels grazed along on the riite, nejtfil, Silwa, 
and sih plants, while Blejhan took the animal that carried 
the water bags and rode with it to his mother. He returned 
at 1.3d P. M. with the bags more than half full, and we kept 
on our way until 3.16 to the northwest and then stopped in 
a side gully, where our camels grazed upon erga {gerrejd in 
the dialect of the 'Amarat), drejhme, samna, sikkara, rate, 
and snejsle plants. 

'Anz al-Mlosi, which appears from the south and east like 
a precipitous rocky wall, forms the edge of the plain into which 
we entered at 4.24. 1 shall never forget the overwhelming feeling 
that gripped me upon passing into this infinite plain called 
al-Hamad (Fig.4). Nowhere is there any elevation; everything 
is flat and level; below is the desert; above, the sky; and 
between them, man. How small yet how near to the (Creator 
one seems to be! The heavens are near wherever one turns, 
and it seems as if one must reach them where they touch the 
earth. My eyes were drawn to the western horizon, where the 
sun was setting on the limitless sea of plain, immersed in 
a golden light in which every mean little plant stem glittered 
like silver. The lowest parts of the horizon were bluish, and 
above hung clouds like stalactites with rosy centers and puiple 
borders. Above the sun, up to the very dome of the heavens, 
were transparent clouds that looked as if woven from a multitude 
of white ostrich feathers with patches of blue sky appearing 
through them here and there. Gradually the stalactites acquired 
an olive tinge, the higher ones turning a pale yellow and then 
orange. Below them the western sky blazed like molten gold, 
while in the east gray blended with the bluish tint of the 
south and north. Suddenly the desert became ash-gray except 
for the last rays of the setting sun. It was Christmas eve. 

All at once, above the descending sun, the narrow sickle 
of a new moon swung into the sky, and Blejhan, lifting his 
eyes and extending his hands toward it, greeted it thus: 

“New Moon, 0 Master! O Dispenser of Happiness! (ja 
heldl,jd aajjed, ja sa%d!)” 
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All this time, enveloped in our mantles and holding our 
loaded carbines in readiness, we had been clinging close to 
our camels as they hastened westward with long strides. At 
6.05, when they knelt in the valley of Samhan, we tied their 
front legs, and ourselves lay down upon the frozen ground. 
That Christmas eve I shall never forget. 



Flo. 4 Plain of the Hamad. 


Friday, December 25, 1908. Although we had nearly perished 
with cold during the night, we dared not kindle a fire in the 
morning: for we were stopping in the Ham&d, and in the early 
dawn the smoke would have revealed our presence. Shivering 
with cold (temperature at 7 A. M.: 1.5° C), we rode from 5.15 
until 6.53 A. M.. when the first rays of the sun appeared. Then 
we stopped and basked in them until 7.31. We were journeying 
through the first of the se'ibdn of al-Herijjan, where there 
was no nejtul. At 8.02 we crossed the Sowh al-Heri, in which 
there is the Radir an-Naka. Another rain pool, Radir Sab' Kartat, 
lies in the valley of Samhan south of the enormous boulder of 
al-Weli abu Ruzuma, which the Slejb worship as sacred. The 
Se'ib&H of al-Herijjan, originating near the rain pools Habari 
Hbub, form shallow, hardly perceptible river beds, with their 
level surfaces coated with a coarse, black sand in which nothing 
will grow. Only in the depressions (rowz, rijaz), where more 
moisture gathers, flourish nejtul, rate, kazkdz, iidd al-gemal, 
id abu hmdr, kalsa, erbijjdn, and hemri. 

From 9.56 to 11.42 our camels grazed in one such depression. 
North of us the spirits of the desert were at play, fanning the 
sand into funnels ('a§dg), which flew high up and raced madly 
through the air; while to the south they showed us a lake 
surrounded with fresh vegetation. Tuman allowed himself to 
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be deceived by the spirits into recording this lake on the map. 
The plants and the shrubs on the edge of the water appeared 
unusually large, from a distance resembling at intervals a 
group of riders on camels. The temperature was rising; it 
became almost hot. 

At 12.40 P. M. we crossed the Se'ib of al-Waleg, as the 
beginning of the se'ib of as-Swab is called. This trough 
originates far to the south, at the Habari al-Mazari' not 
far to the northeast of the mesa Kart an-N'ewjem, and on 
the left is joined by the long Se'ib of al-Merbah. Between 
these valleys is the Habra ummu ^lab and to the north of 
them the Habari-s-Sihijjat. The ae'iban of as-Swejbat, running 
on the left side into al-Waleg, gradually deepen, and between 
them rise swells from four to ten meters in height. Nowhere 
was there pasturage to be seen, until at three o’clock in the 
se'ib of Berim al-Bint we found a small patch, on which grew 
a variety of perennials. There we stopped. The Berim al-Bint 
comes from the Habari Zenat al-Ma’ north of the Kart an- 
Nezajem and converges with al-Wale&, 

The KSrt an-Nez&jem is merely a projection of the long, broad 
upland of Harm 'Eniza; from it there extends to the north-northwest 
as far as the hill of at-Tinf a wide, level swell which forms a divide 
between the Euphrates, the lowland of ar-Rahba, and the deep basin 
of al-6wejf on the borders of the Hawran. East as well as west of 
this divide the desert is almost entirely level, the valleys are broad 
and shallow, and rain water feathers in many pools. To the north of 
an-Nezajem, upon the western slope of the upland near Tlhl al-Bashtin, 
are the jJabari al-Basatin and north of them the B&bari Bukuban. 

At 4.11 we left Berim al-Bint and at 4.40 passed through 
the valley of Hwejmat, which fills the habra of the same 
name and north of the Kulban al-Msejlitat enters into the 
valley of al-Mijah. Northwest of the Habra Hwejmat is the 
Habra ammu Mwejl, and southwest of that the Habra Lekta. 
At seven o’clock we encamped. Christmas in the desert of 
al-Hamad! 

Saturday, December 26, 1908. Setting out at 5.15 A.M., 
we sunned ourselves from 6.55 until 7.30 in the Se'ib of Lekta. 
To the northwest rose the dark solitary hill Tell al-Rurab.‘" 

Afu'ifam (WuBtunft'ld), Vot. 9* p, 779, riTcrs to b place, ^urAb, in Syria. 
Ht' evem thin on authority of Lhi* pod 'Adi ibn ar>RI1iA', a contemporary of the horb and 
MUccnBoi'B of 'Ahdalmaluk. who mentions the mmiw between Rur&b and al-llAha in bh> 
Samawa. — Al-II&ha is the L&ha of the prtswnt, therefnre 1 Identify the Rurfib of 
day with the Rur&h of ours, bKwe«n which and the heiaht or Laha the Bedouinn like 
to cam)) in winter. 

Elsewhere (ibid., Vei. 4, p. :t2) JA^Ot refers to a place of the name of Rubla in the 
territory of the tribes of Kalb and KllAb, Aceordina to the assertion of a poet, the tribe 
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To the south-southwest was a mighty swell, running from 
the south-southeast to the north-northwest and joining on the 
west with the hill of at-Tinf and on the east with the lower hill 
of at-Tnejf. At 8.40 we had at the right the Habra Sa'lan 
and at the left far to the south the Habra a.s-Slubijje; and we 
could see smaller jiabari scattered about far and wide. Sometimes 
a plain slopes imperceptibly, forming depressions measuring 
in some cases from ten to twenty square meters and in other 
instances several square kilometers, which gather the rain 
water of the zone. Such a depression in the level desert when 
filled with water is called a ^bra. The water often runs into 
another hollow, or even into a third or a fourth, all of them 
covered with a yellow clay in which nothing can grow. Various 
plants, however, edge the borders and flourish in the small, 
shallow grooves through which the water finds its way. 

From 10.30 to 12.10 we were in the opening of the valley 
of al-Mijah, northeast of the hill of at-Tnejf. Going west- 
northwest, we reached at 12.50 P. M. the road Darb as-Sa'i, 
which we followed westward. By this route a special carrier 
(sd'i) brought the English mail from Damascus to Bagdad, 
whence it was sent to al-Basra and India. The postmaster who 
contracted for this delivery from the English Government 
ordinarily lived in Bagdad and kept six mounted messengers, 
one of whom left Bagdad for Damascus every eighth day, 
returning the same way. From Damascus to the settlement 
of Dmejr he used a horse, from Dmejr to Hit a camel. At 
Hit he crossed the Euphrates in a boat and thence rode to 
Bagdad, in winter upon a camel, in summer upon a horse, 
because in summer the dangerous flies would have killed the 
camel. The trip from Damascus to Bagdad took regularly 
eleven days. A round trip between the two places consumed 
forty days, for which the messenger received from the con- 
tractor three pounds sterling, out of which he had to defray 
his living expenses. His gross earnings were much larger, 
however, as he often took along various nomadic merchants 
(Kubejsat) and camel traders ('Akejl) who rode his spare 
animals or entrusted to him various pieces of baggage to be 

of Kslb campl'd between ^urrab and tbe vaHeyM of ar-BajjAn. — It Bcums to me that J&VOt 
ii|>i«i(fi hert' of the tormvr terrilury i»t ib** Kidb ami XilAb tribcN, as is also reonrded by 
aUHamilAnl. BuTab then would be hlentical with our aUljt'ir&h nouth o( Tudmo^ and would 
conntltuU* the northern border of the tribal territory: the iouthern one would be formed 
by ar-RajjAn auloheii at the northern foot of the EAa’ ridae juat north of H&jel. Formerly 
the itowmiilnn of the entire deaert of 'AlvA< the NefOd, waa in the handa of the Kalb tribi'. 

AbU'l’KaOA'il. Manpiu/ (Juynboll). Vol. 2. b. S88, callR fay the name of 
entire territory between ar-RaJMn and Rurrab. 
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delivered for them at Bagfdad, at Damascus, or at some camp 
in the desert. 

To the north of us appeared the flat, long summit of the 
Tarak az-Zekf, at the northern base of which is a large rain 
pool of the same name, and farther to the south the Habra 
al-Bowli, likewise filled by rain water. After one o’clock we 
perceived in the west a thin dust cloud and, a few minutes 
after, 1 announced to my escorts: 

“There are camel riders in front of us (gejS bwaahana)l” 

On the route Darb as-Sa'i was a large troop on camels. 
Who could they be, well-wishers or foes? In numbers they 
were much stronger than we were. Would there be a com- 
bat? Distressing thought! Although they were riding slowly, 
might they not suddenly rush upon us at a gallop? We spied 
among them several men on foot and two animals bearing 
heavy loads. Were they a band of marauders returning with 
loot? To what tribe did they belong? Suddenly one of the 
men rode out of the group, made his animal execute various 
fancy turns, and rejoined the group; whereupon Blejh&n 
straightway brought his camel to the front and imitated the 
movements, saying: 

"See thou, Musa, they do the ta'riz; they are indicating 
that they are friends.’’ 

The strangers proved to be 'Akejl, camel traders, on their 
way from Egypt and Damascus to their families in Bagdad. 
Al-hamdu lilldh! One of the men, who had known me in 
Damascus, approached and informed me that an-Nuri eben 
§a'lan was no longer camping at Tlul al-ljat, but was in 
al-Bowzelijjat south of the rain pools of Sejkal. As we had 
but little water left, I directed my companions to inquire of 
the 'Akejl about the pools in the neighborhood of the as-S&'i 
route. The 'Akejl asserted that no rain pool in the vicinity 
would be filled with water now, but that we should find 
enough water to fill our bags and to water our camels in 
the depressions of the level rocks in the Sowh Murra valley 
west of the Habra a^Shami. Immediately Zejd began to boast 
of his familiarity with the place, but I did not believe him 
and again directed Blejhan and Mhammad to obtain complete 
information. They stayed with the 'Akejl so long that they 
did not catch up with us until two o’clock, as we were riding 
through the Hor al-Maskuka. From 3.30 to 5.05 the camels 
were at pasture. We encamped as early as 6.10, for the west- 
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ern and northern horizons were becoming obscured by thick, 
dark clouds, and presently lightning; began to play and it 
began to sprinkle. We put up the round tent, in order to protect 
the baggage as well as ourselves, but when the shower came 
it lasted only an hour. Before midnight the sky cleared and 
it became bitterly cold. 

VICINITY OP QABRA AZ-ZERKA TO IJABArI SEJKAL 

Sunday, December 27, 1908. In the morning the tent was 
frozen so stiff that we had to carry out all the stores and 
make a fire in it in order to thaw the canvas (temperature 
at 6 A.M.: 0°C) so as not to break it in folding. Our camels 
were covered with hoar frost. Starting at seven o’clock we 
rode in a plain covered with coarse gravel, in which there 
were small, sparsely scattered patches of thin perennials. To 
the south we noted a projection of the wide elevation of 
HaSmet az-Zerka, in front of which, nearer to us, gleamed 
the yellow clay of an evaporated rain pool of the same name. 
South of the HaSmet az-Zerka and southwest of at-Tinf rise 
the Se'ibdn of al-Hrejtat and al-MdejsMt, which flow through 
an almost level tract supplying the rain pools of Merfijje and 
Harga and running into the valley of al-Mdejsis. This valley 
emerges from the hills Tlul al-Basatin, contributes to the 
Habra az-Zwejrijje, and winds towards the basin of al-6wejf 
between the Tarak ad-Dib on the south and the Haim al- 
Kbud on the north. 

After 8.30 A. M. we rode into the opening of the ie’tb 
of a^-SoAvt, which terminates in the Habari Tlejgwat west 
of the Teli al-Rurab. From 10,28 to 12.16 our camels grazed, 
but they could not satisfy their hunger, for all the plants in 
the valley were dead; no rain had fallen in that locality 
during the past year. At 2.25 we were at the Habra as-Shami 
and at 2.50 we reached a small basin enclosed by six groups 
of low hUls named Rum&min as-§hami. There we found several 
circular walls, about forty centimeters high, built of stones 
without the use of mortar and each provided with a narrow 
entrance. In the middle of one of them was a four-cornered 
grave (Fig. 6). South of ar-Rumamin protrudes the cone Tell 
Ferida, and east of that the dark projection of the Haim 
al-Kbud, at the eastern base of which are the Hab&ri al-H5k 
and at the western the Habra Melhem. From 3.30 to 5.00 we 
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were confined in the swale Sowh Murra (Fig. 6), which comes 
from the Tarak al-Halba and converges with the Se^b of al- 
Hejl, as the lower or western part of al-Mdejsis is called. Zejd 
and Blejhan searched in vain for pools of rain water. At 7.05 
we encamped in a small depression. 



Fig. 5 — A Krave in the hills of Rum&min a§-Shami. 


Monday, December 28, 1908. In the morning all our bag- 
gage and coverings were again enveloped in hoar frost and 
frozen hard. When we started out at 5.57 A. M. we could 
barely see the heads of our camels, so thick was the moist, 
frost-laden fog. At seven o’clock we were traversing the 
se'ib of Sab' Bijar, or Swa’,“" about ten kilometers south of 
two low cones that have at their base wells of the same 

™ op. eil., Vol. :i, p. 172, r«p«atii the anertlonn of different men about the 

location of Sawh\ According to some it le a watering place of the bahra' olan in the denert 
of aa-SamAwa, according to othera a valley ifwuing from the aandy dnort of Dahna*. — 

The Arab geograpbiTc define aa oin^mawa the waate that apnmda from the prevent 
aandy deacit of an-NeTOd In the aoutb almoat to Palmyra In the north and from the Euphrates 
in the east to the eastern bam* of the QawrAn in the wuit. The aaaeriion that the Suwa’ 
valiey iaauca from the Dahna^ waa made bMause of the erroneoua belief that through the 
entire length of Arabia, from aoutb to norUi. winds a valley, in the northern part of 
which are ^Ajel. |{[urAblr. and Suwa’. Though these watering places are a reality, the valley 
la a mere phantom. 

The poet ar-Rahajj&t, Dfwdn (Rhodekanakls). p. BD. in telling of his journey from 
Syria upon a mule to visit his awccthcart in the vicinity of al-Bafra, mentions that he saw 
In order named: the tfawr&n. Bl>‘Awlr. ^wa*. al-KarjatAn. and *Ajn at-Tamr. — 

Al-$arjatia la Identieal with the present vettlemvnt of al-|^arjatejn (al-2erjltujn). 
and al'^Awlr la identical with the watering place of al>B&rdu. South of them is Swa*. 
whence it is poeaible to aev the dark hllli of the QawrAn. 
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name. These wells we did not approach for fear of meeting 
robbers or raiders, for, since they are the only fresh-water 
pools in a wide territory, they are much frequented by robbers. 

From 9.08 to 11.03 our camels grazed on the dry Sih. At 
11.20 we sighted again the high mountain 6ebel 'Ade, so prom- 



Fic. <i — Valley So'w(i Murrs. 


inent in the northwestern Hamad; at 12.40 P.M. we crossed 
our route of three weeks before (see above, p. 30) in the 
valley Tel'et as-Sa'i. On our left we noted two peaks and 
on our right a space enclosed by a circular stone wall with 
a grave in the center like the one we had seen at Kumamin 
as-§hami. Blejhan alleged that such graves were relics of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Hamad and that the Rlejb still 
worshiped them. The district, a rolling plain with numerous 
rain pools, was very stony, even the hollows being coated 
with coarse gravel. 

To the north rose the snow-covered frontier ridge of 
ar-Kawak, enveloped in clouds and enriched by the lustrous 
glitter of its peaks. At our left lay a camping ground that 
had evidently been occupied but a little while before. There 
was the deepened fireplace, upon three stones of which a 
kettle had been placed; heaps of fuel lay about as well as 
improvised beds of stones and brush, and in places camels 
had lodged. A short time before, men had been there, perhaps 
relatives and friends; but now all was silent We longed for 
companions. We had water for that day only, and for two 
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days we had been unable to bake bread because we lacked 
flour. In the camp we could have supplied ourselves with 
both, inquired the way to the camp of an-Nuri, and rested; 
but the camp was deserted. 

My companions had failed to find rain water in the Sowh 
Murra. Blejhan had admitted his unfamiliarity with this 
se'ib, while the guide Zejd, who had boasted that he knew 
every stone in the region, made no effort to hunt for water 
but was the first to eat and drink and the last to work at 
guiding us. He was totally ignorant and yet he staunchly 
maintained that he had the northern half of Arabia in his 
palm. Such a guide I had never met before. Every morning 
I had to rouse him at least ten times ; still he would not get 
up until the camels had left for the pastures and the fire 
was built or until the baggage had been loaded. He never 
gathered the fuel but sat contentedly by the fire, hunted 
for lice, and warmed his dirty feet. Whenever he saw us 
preparing to load baggage he would immediately begin to 
pray, though he offered no prayers at any other time. His 
capacity for deception and greediness knew no bounds. 

At 2.35 we found in the plain a small area where Sa'r&n, 
nejtvl, Sill, and hemri were growing, and we remained there 
until 4.05. After 4.35 we plodded on through narrow strips 
of basalt and sand. The stones ranged from brown to black 
and the sand was red {fjamharat al-arz). Before five o’clock 
we had lost the Darb as-Sa'i, which here traverses the dry beds 
of vast rain pools, and had crossed innumerable paths leading 
in all directions. There were watering places to the west and 
south and pastures to the north and east. With the help of my 
compass I maintained the westerly course, despite Zejd’s at- 
tempts to persuade my companions not to follow me but to 
take one of the paths which would surely bring them to 
Dmejr. Presently the sky darkened and it began to drizzle, 
so we encamped at 7.05. The rain ceased in a few minutes 
but was followed by a thick, moisture-laden mist, which, 
spreading over the desert on the wings of an icy southeast 
wind, was converted into rime that covered us, our animals, 
and everything about us. 

Tuesday, December 29, 1908. At six o’clock we mounted 
our camels, although the mist was thickening and descending 
in infinitesimal icy drops which immediately froze. Blejhan 
called this mist citdm, declaring that it was neither rain nor 
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fog {kubejs). After the mist had settled somewhat the air 
cleared, and at 8,32 A. M. we perceived a camp to the south 
and to the northwest large herds of camels drinking from 
the Radir at-Tarfawi. Turning in that direction we stopped 
near the herds at 9.10, and I despatched Blejhan and Zejd 
with the camels and water bags to a rain pool of the Habari 
Sejkal to water the camels and to inquire after the where- 
abouts of Prince an-Nuri. Should the Prince’s camp be near, 
Blejhan was not to take water; should he be camping far 
away, however, he was to fill both the bags. The men had 
just started when two camel riders arrived, sat down near 
our fire, and sought to find out where we came from; receiv- 
ing evasive answers to their questions, they next asked if 
they might breakfast with us. Pretending to have an insuf- 
ficient supply of water, we directed them to the camp close 
by, whereupon they departed. 

When Blejhan was on his way back we perceived from 
a distance that he had filled both the bags, and therefore 
we concluded that an-NQri was camping far away. Blejhan, 
who was sodden with mire, told us he had filled the bags 
with thin mud rather than water. He said that the water 
in the rain pool of Sejkal was only about twenty centimeters 
deep and was being drawn upon by several thousands of camels, 
which had trampled in the morass, polluted the water with 
their excretions, and converted it into thin mud. The where- 
abouts of an-Nuri 's camp he was not able to ascertain. He 
had heard merely that the Prince had left al-Bowzelijje and 
headed toward the fort of Burku' and the rain ponds of al- 
Hwejmat, bound for the depression of Sirhan. It was, then, 
necessary for us likewise to turn southward. 

Our journey from the east to the west was now termi- 
nated, and our guide Zejd, who was to bring us to Dmejr, 
was at liberty to return home. I had intended to take him 
to the neai'est camp where he could have awaited a courier 
or some similar opportunity to be conducted to his tribe. But 
Zejd had acquired such a liking for us that he resolved not 
to leave us; he wished to serve us in the manner of Blejhan 
and to defend us from his kinsmen. He had therefore per- 
suaded or intimidated Mhammad and Blejhan to such an ex- 
tent that both came to plead for him, appealing to me to keep 
him in my service and not to discharge him until we reached 
the oasis of al-fiowf, as we might encounter raiders of the 
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DahamSe tribe, the enemies of the Rwala, from whom he 
could liberate us. I objected that on the way to the depres- 
sion of Sirhan we might rneet^ with robbers or marauders 
of the Ahali al-6ebel, S^ammar, Sararat, az-Zefir, or of almost 
any other tribe, and ordered fourteen megidijjat ($13.60) 
to be paid to Zejd for his services. 

AT CAMP OF RS£d EBEN SMEJR; THE WELD 'ALI 

Leaving at 11.25 in a southeasterly direction, we reached at 
2.17P.M. the tent of Chief Rsed, or Rsejd, eben Smejr (Fig. 7), 
whom I wanted to question as to the intentions of an-Nuri 
and to ask for a dependable guide. He came out to meet me 
with a joyful greeting, praising Allah that he beheld me 
alive and well; for he and an-Nuri had received news only 
a short time before that I had been attacked, robbed, and 
murdered at the Euphrates by the 'Am&rat. 

“Al-hamdu lilldh that it is not so!” he cried. He told 
me of his return from Damascus twelve days before and 
said that two days afterward an-Nuri, persuaded by Nawwaf, 
had set out toward al-Cowf. He thought he could get one 
of the Frege clan, who was camping with his men, to guide 
me to him. To this man he offered at first six and later 
eight megidijjat ($5.40; $7.20) to take me to the tent of 
an-Nuri, but the Fregi demanded eighteen megidijjat ($16.20) 
to be paid immediately, before he would start; and, in ad- 
dition, stipulated other conditions which influenced me against 
him. Rsed sent for another man and later for still a third 
and tried to negotiate with them, but neither was willing 
to leave the camp and venture into the unknown, especially 
since no one could tell when they would be able to return 
from the south to their camp in the north. Meanwhile the 
sun was setting. Suddenly arose an outcry of alarm: an 
enemy had appeared near by! A few minutes later all the 
fighters were galloping on horseback toward the southwest, 
where a herdsman had sighted an unknown rider upon a hill. 
Darkness descended so rapidly, however, that the horses could 
not make much progress in the volcanic district and the riders 
returned, none the wiser. 

R5ed eben Smejr was the head chief of the tribe of Weld 
'Ali. It is said that formerly the name of the tribe was Al 
Wahab and that the tribe was divided into the Al Nebhan and 
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the Al 'Ali. The Al Nebhan are now called Menabhe and the 
Al 'All are called Weld 'Ali. 

The Hen&bhe are subdivided into; 

Al consistini; of the clans of : al-Ham&'le (chief : ‘Ajiejafin eben Senn) 

al-Fukara’ ( „ Mutlak al Fezir) 

al-Me^Uhi comprisinf; the clan of as-Skara (chiefs: 'Azil eben Ja'is and 

Hsejn eben §eka') 

al-Hsene, (chief: Mhammad eben Meihem) 

The Menabhe formerly camped southwest of Tejma as far 
as Hajbar. Later a part of them moved north, a circumstance 
which explains why there are so many camps of the tribe in 
the vicinity of Tejma as well as northeast of Damascus. The 
head chief of the Menabhe in the north is Mhammad eben 
Meihem, in the south Mutlak M Fe»r. 

The Weld 'Ali are divided into the Weld 'Alt proper, or Zana Mifreg, 
and al-Ajde, or al-Ajde. Both camp either east of Damascus or near Tejma. 

The Weld 'Ali of the north obey the chief Riiid eben Smejr and 
consist of the clans; 

Al 'Awwaz (to which Eben Smejr belongs) Al Mzejbel 
al-'AteJf&t al-(iecjdlme 

al-&ebb&ra at-Tw&le'a 

aj-'TICh ar-RubejI&t 

ad-Dumf^&n aI-Mrejh4t 

The Ajde of the north consist of the clans; 

al-Mesaz2e, or Hesadte (head chief : Sultan eben Sattam 

eben (or al) Tajjar) 

al-Hamamde 

al-Masta' 

The Weld "Alt who camp in the south obey the chief Farhan 
al-Ajdi. Clans; 

^emlan 

ftrajde 

‘Abadle 

Rsed advised me to pass the ni^ht in his tent and not 
to depart until the enemy had withdrawn. I accepted the advice 
and questioned him as to the route we should follow. He 
described it minutely and offered me such of his supplies as 
I might need. When I thanked him and assured him that we 
could get along with the remainder of our supplies, he summon- 
ed Mhammad and made him swear to tell truthfully what we 
lacked. Finding out that we had no flour, he ordered our flour 
sack to be brought and filled it with his own hands. 

"Shouldst thou be still lacking anything, O Sheikh Musa, 
say so,” he admonished me, "Cast off thy modesty! All that 
is mine is also thine." 
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"Thy goodness gladdens me,” I responded, “and gratitude 
toward thee hath taken root deep in my heart How could 
1 hesitate to accept things from Sheikh R§ed, whose bounty 
is known in the west and in the east among the settlers and 
among the nomads of the wide desert?” 

To this the gathering in the tent nodded in assent, and 
each guest, taking hold of his shirt at the breast with two 
fingers and flapping it, mum- 
bled, “I believe thee, I believe 
thee." 

In the evening 1 directed 
Mhammad to close an agree- 
ment with the best of the 
guides, in order that we might 
get an early start in the 
morning, and then we lay 
down by our stores in front 
of Rsed’s tent. 

Wednesday, December 30, 

1908. Late in the night there 
came to R§6d four warriors 
of the Esage'a clan, who said 
they had undertaken a rob- 
bing raid against the Fed’an 
and upon their return found 
that their families had gone 
south with an-Nuri. Hurrying 
to overtake them, they said they 
had stopped at Rsed's camp in quest of a company which might 
likewise be bound south. Rsed told them promptly that they 
might travel with us, as we were going to an-Nuri too and 
were in search of a guide or of companions. The Esage'a 
informed Rged that, three days before, there had been seen by 
the wells of al-'EleJjanijje a troop of four hundred fighters of 
the Fed'an and 'Amarat, and, when informed of the appearance 
south and southwest of Rsed's camp of the unknown rider 
sighted by the herdsmen, they declared that he was doubtless a 
spy of that belligerent horde. They added that they would re- 
main at the camp all the next day to see the enemy attack. 

Rsed decided to transfer the camp to the north and unite 
with the Al Hammad in order to oppose the onslaught more 
effectively. Therefore he ordered the tents to be folded early 
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in the morning and despatched north with the herds. Having 
heard from him of the visit of the Esa^e'a I sent Mhammad 
to them to arrange the time of our departure. I was so con- 
fident that they would appreciate the opportunity of traveling 
in our company that I was greatly surprised to learn that 
they would accompany us only on condition that we pay each 
of them four megtdijjdt ($ 3.60) and that Blejhan would 
guarantee that their camels would be restored should we be 
attacked by the Fed'an or by the 'Amarat. I laughed at this 
demand, saying that it was instigated by the men with whom 
RSed had been negotiating yesterday and that they ought to 
be glad to be taken along; but both Blejhan and Mhammad 
warned me of the perfidy of these four robbers, observing that 
they could easily take us by surprise at night and plunder us, 
and hence it would be to our advantage to hire them and thus 
insure our belongings with a few megidijjat. They also told 
me that the men had four good rifles, which would enable us 
the better to defend ourselves against a smaller band of robbers. 
Being well aware of the dangers in the neighborhood of the 
volcanic territory of the Hawran, which is infested by robbers 
of the Ahkli al-tiebel, 1 empowered Mhammad to offer each 
of the ESage'a three megidijidt ($2.70), payable, however, in 
Prince an-Nuri's tent, and to stipulate that they should sustain 
themselves on their own provisions, drink their own water, 
and assist us whenever necessary. We intended to set out 
after sunset. 

Zejd was still with us. Shortly before we were to start, 
however, there arrived in the camp a courier traveling from 
Damascus to Bagdad. He was using one camel as a mount 
and leading another and was on the lookout for a companion; 
therefore he was much pleased to hear that Zejd would go 
with him as far as al-Ka'ara or to the wells of Rah. Zejd was 
to ride the spare camel, which would then go better and faster 
than if 4ed by the rein. 

1 talked with Rsed a long time. He was keenly interested 
in politics and surprised me with his uncommon knowledge of 
matters European and Turkish, being versed even in the history 
of Arabia. He understood exactly the purpose of my work in the 
desert and urged me to write exhaustively of the Bedouins’ 
relation to the Government, in order that high officials might 
form a true opinion of their character, needs, customs, and 
habits and provide for them accordingly. 



CHAPTER III 

HABARI SEJKAL to AL-BiZ IN WADI SIRHAN 
BABARI SEJKAL TO AL-fiWEJF 

Bidding a cordial farewell to Chief Rsed eben Siiiejr, we 
left the camp at seven o’clock in the evening and took an 
east-southeasterly course into the darkening desert. The journey 
was full of danger. Shortly before sunset all the fighters had 
sped to the southeast, where a strong cavalcade of the enemy 
had been seen. Should we encounter it? Where were their 
camel riders? Were they not, perchance, waiting in reserve 
at the well of a]-6wejf, where we were to water our camels 
and fill our bags, as the mire brought from the north was 
not fit to use? 

“We beseech thy protection; give us thy veil, 0 Lord! 
sitrak ja rabbJ" exclaimed Blejhan. 

Like ghosts we moved on over the rolling plain of al- 
ita, riding side by side in single formation, with the camel 
carrying the water bags following Blej ban’s mount, to which 
she was tied. The cold wind blowing from the snow-bound 
mountains and slopes was almost unbearable. There was snow 
on the heights to the west, to the north, and to the south, 
where it almost touched the plain. The frost made us shiver. 
We spoke no word but listen^ and watched the more atten- 
tively. About ten o’clock we sighted in a yellowish, glistening, 
dried-up rain pool the trail of hostile riders. Horses and camels 
had passed here on their way to the northwest, and only 
a little while before, too, for the footprints, which Blejhan 
and our new escorts examined carefully, were quite fresh. 
Where was the enemy? Suddenly we heard the neighing of 
a stallion approaching a mare. Sitrak ja rabb! Had one of 
our camels emitted a sound at that moment, we should have 
been lost. Several minutes of extreme suspense followed. The 
neighing was heard from the west, which indicated that the 
enemy was behind us; therefore we must forge quickly ahead 
so as to get as far as possible away from them. It was difficult 
riding because we were traversing the wet ground of rain 
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pools surrounded by strips of almost impassable lava, through 
which led but few narrow paths; moreover, everything was 
level and open, and the eye carried far. Had we passed here in 
daylight the enemy would surely have seen us. Even as it was, 
the marauders of the Ahali a]-6ebel might attack us at any 
moment, for they were crisscrossing the territory we were 
traversing, either setting out in lust of booty or returning 
with their spoils. Finally at 1.50 A.M. we reached the first 
short ravines leading to the basin of a]-Cwejf and encamped 
east of Habra Drejhmat among high bushes of iife and nejtul, 
in which our kneeling camels almost disappeared. 

Thursday, December 31, 1908. At dawn we built a fire of 
the dry Hh, prepared our coffee (which our new companions 
drank up!), and started on at 7.28. We were traversing a roll- 
ing plain that sloped to the south and southeast. To the south- 
west the truncated summit of Sejs extended from west to east; 
nearer to us to the north of it spread the hillocks of the vol- 
canic group of al-Bowzelijjat; to the south-southeast were 
the volcanoes of al-Mharuta and Rurab al-HadSli, and north- 
northwest of them stood out the colossal boulder Ru?umat al- 
ftwejf. With the exception of these heights, everything was 
level; in the west and southeast all was dark gray, in the 
south and east a brilliant white in spots. The view to the 
north was obscured by a large swell that joins with al- 
Bowzelijjat. 

We were nearing the extensive basin of al-(5wejf, which 
is hedged in by white limestone cliffs twenty to twenty-five 
meters high and contains two wells, much favored by ma- 
rauding bands because of the cover the depression affords. 
There might be even now such a band at the wells, or there 
might be a sentinel sitting behind the high pile of stones 
heaped upon the rocky cliff directly above. Sitrak jd rabb! 
Smejjer and Ma'jub, two of our new companions, turned 
their f\ir coats inside out, in order that the white wool 
might make them less distinguishable, and with their rifles 
loaded went out to reconnoiter, while we kept on through the 
bottom of a shallow valley that comes from Habra ummu-r- 
Rmam and terminates in al-6wejf. Presently, at a signal from 
our spies, I followed them with the utmost caution to a slight 
elevation near by and, lying flat on my stomach after their 
example, surveyed the entire landscape with my binoculars 
but did not discover anything suspicious. Then we went over 
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to the next summit, from which we again scrutinized the 
country; and this we repeated twice more, until we came to 
the brink of the hollow. According to a prearranged plan our 
companions were to descend through the deeper ravines into 
the basin unless signaled contrariwise, while we were to run 
down through a deep gully. The soil in the basin is overlain 
with a soft, white, limy loam in which tarfa thrives. The 
wells, which are about ten meters deep and contain water 
that is clear, transparent, but very salty, are at the south- 
southeastern end. While I was lying behind piles of stones 
watching the terrain for any foe that might otherwise have 
surprised us unaware, with Tuman sitting near drawing a 
map, Blejhan and the others reached the wells (at 9.40), 
watered the camels, washed out the bags, and filled them 
with the salty water. 

AL-ftWEJF TO AL-UWEJMAT 

At 10.25 we mounted a height, which we traversed to the 
southeast along the base of a mighty swell that runs from 
TIOl al-Bowzelijjat to the south. At twelve o’clock a beautiful 
vista opened before our eyes. West of the swell spread a 
large plain, covered with limestone gravel, separating the vol- 
canic district of Tlul al-Tjat from the volcanic areas of Rurab 
al-Hadali and al-Mharuta. This plain slopes southward in the 
direction of the oasis of Manka’ ar-Rahba, where rain water 
gathers, brought by the valley of at-Tejs, a tributary of which 
on the left is the se'ib of 6lerem. To the northwest the vol- 
canoes of Sejs, al-Bowzeli, and as-Sib protruded above the ho- 
rizon. To the south the horizon was obscured by the dark 
masses of the Hawran; closer to us glistened the somber 
slopes of al-Mharuta and Rurab al-Hadali, and east of them 
gleamed the long range Tarak ad-Dib; in the east the prom- 
ontory of Hasm al-Kbud loomed slightly above the flat sur- 
roundings, and to the north stretched the undulating plain 
of al-'Ita, with innumerable shadowy strips of valleys and 
ravines. Riding upon the heights, visible from afar, we urged 
our camels to a quicker pace and sought depressions and 
hollows as much as possible to avoid being attacked. 

My servant and scribe, Mhammad, feared our new as- 
sociates, and no wonder. His mother was a slave, his father 
an ’Akejli, and he himself had served the 'Akejl, or camel 
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merchants, who made purchases for rich contractors in Bagdad 
or Damascus, buying camels from the Bedouins and driving 
them to the marts in Egypt. Under these circumstances 
Mhammad had come to regard every Bedouin as a master; 
it was the Bedouins from whom he bought camels, and it 
was they who guaranteed that the purchases would not be 
taken away from him or stolen. That was why he treated 
our companions as his masters. He supplied them with our 
water, built fires for them, baked their bread, while they 
calmly reposed, smoked, and issued orders to him. Although 
it had been contracted that they should use their own pro- 
visions, nevertheless he cooked for them our peeled wheat 
(burrul), served them our coffee (which he had begged of 
RSed without my knowledge), and offered them everything 
from our stores that he knew would gratify them. The part- 
ners, all of whom were under twenty-five years of age, were 
well content. It never occurred to them to gather fuel for 
Mhammad or to help him at loading or unloading the bag- 
gage. When I called Mhammad's attention to their conduct, 
urging him not to slave for hired escorts, he replied that 
everything could be overcome through patience. 

After four o’clock we rode along the eastern base of the 
somber lava area of Kurab al-HadSli^' in a desolate plain 
containing innumerable dry habdri, upon the edges of which 
we noted narrow strips of perennials, all dry. 

At 9.05 at the head of the valley of as-Sahili we found 
a wide patch of dry erbijjdn, which our camels ate greedily. 
On this spot we encamped. 

Friday, January 1, 1909. The New Year! Sitrak ja rabh! 
At 7.05 A. M. we set out and at eight o’clock came to a rather 
low slope with a large heap of stones (rigm) on the top, to 
which I climbed cautiously to survey the landscape. We feared 
the Ahali al-Clebel, whose own territory was very near. From 
the rigrti I could overlook the main outskirts of the volcanic 
district and also individual volcanoes. 

Far to the west glistened the parched lowland of ar- 

” ( Wiigtcnfi'Ul). Vol. 2. p. 217: Vol. !). p, 783, writer lhat al-QatUla* 

Ig liicalvd bvtwit'Ti Syria and thf dutwil of aa-Haniftwa, which Monini to the tribe of Kalb. 
The iHH>t aUMutanabbi fltnl befuii: Svjfaddowiv. tbv maRter of Aleppo, to Etorpt by the route 
leadinir wmt of al-f^adhla' and 3urrab. - 

ThiH al-HadAla' may be but thi* extinct Tolcano of our day which rlReg upon the border 
of Syria and as-SamAwa. The i>oi>t avoided DamaRcus and took the old route li'adins from 
l^omf by way nS IfAn ai-TrAb, Bj-Awejf. Burku% and al-WuaAd to Kerak or to Ajia and ao to 
Exypti He RHw Eur&b al'^adAli, or al'Hadala' as it in called in the dtalvcl of the Weld 'All, 
in the caat. Kurrab Ih a poetical tranacripilon of E*>rAb. The ^adala of our time la. in fact, 
on the northweatern frlnire of the desert of aR>SamAwa. 
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Rahba, which borders Tlul al-Tjat on the southeast and which 
after excessive winter rains is converted into a large lake. 
Into this flows the rain water from a great portion of the 
northwestern Hamad, most of which is contributed by the 
Wadi al-Minkat, approaching from the south-southeast and 
joined on the left and on the right by numerous ie’ibdn. On 
the left, for example, east of ar-Rahba, above the Radir al- 
2erin and south of the volcanoes of Akren,*“ it is joined by 
the se’ib of al-Rumar, which begins far south of the volcano 
of that name. 

Southeast of al-Zerin, in the channel of al-Minkat, is the 
rain pool Radir al-Bhejrat, and north of it rises the solitary 
volcano of Tell umm Iden. The valley of as-Sahili already 
mentioned stretches south of this volcano and converges with 
al-Minkat north of the Ri^let al-Hatib, which approaches from 
the south from the lengthy group of Tell al-Mesma’ that 
terminates the northern volcanic district to the north. Upon 
the highest summit of this group the Ahali al-6ebel keep 
a sentinel almost constantly, because all the roads crossing 
from the east to ar-Rahba can be seen from there. 

After nine o’clock we came to the end of the lava area 
of al-Hadala and proceeded through innumerable small and 
large fiabari until at 10.28 we stopped at the Habra umm 
Rigmen, where our camels grazed until 12.17 P. M. on nh, 
rute, Sa'rdn, and .won, which grew in bushes about sixty 
centimeters high. Here and there lay long, thick stalks of 
the parched kalh., resembling cornstalks. At 1.37 we traversed 
the wide channel of the shallow valley of the Rist ummu 
Rgejm, into which merge many habari. The se'iban of ar- 
Rijasi have their beginning to the southeast, upon the high 
ridge of al-Mezajen. 

At 2.12 we noted to the west-southwest the mouth of 
the se’ib of al-Hazeri, which merges with al-Minkat. It comes 
from the. south side of the volcano of the same name which 
towers high above the somber environs. To the south of it 
rise the volcanoes of the an-Ne^jem group and northeast 
from them the solitary crater of al-Mehdet. At 2.45 we were 
passing through the Rist al-Bralijje which stretches in the 
plain of al-Bralijje and converges with al-Minkat north of the 

^ »p. eit., Vo]. I, p. iponttons an Atrrun on the baaiji oX a verse of the 

poet Irnrul^iajM. — > 

The Al^ren of our day In near the mad that ieadii from the aaMiii of Tejma to Syria. 
Imrulhajs waa on hia way from Tejma to Syria and therufere we may perhaps identify 
the A|^run of his time with the Ahren of ours. 
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castle of Burku' at Rudrw al-Faradis. Its channel is nearly 
level and over a kilometer and a half wide. 

After three o’clock we again proceeded through the des- 
olate grayish desert where only small plots bore vegetation. 
About twelve kilometers to the southwest from our position 
this plain is bordered by a somber volcanic wall, the base of 
which is lined by the white channel of al-Mink&t. Farther 
east near al-Minkat rises the huge ridge of al-Hwenijje, at 
the northwestern spur of which stands the castle Kasr Burku'. 
According to the description of the Rwala, this is a diminutive 
but gloomy rectangular structure, with walls four meters high. 
I should have liked to visit this easternmost military fortress 
upon the ancient road from al-Azrak past Han at-Trab to 
Homs, but my companions objected, arguing that in May or 
June, when we returned from the inner desert to Damascus, 
Prince an-Nuri would march east of the Hawran and would 
encamp at Burku'; then 1 should be able to work in safety, 
but now certain destruction threatened us at Burku'.“ 

At 3.10 we discovered a larger level, Rijaz 'Elejjan, over- 
grown with dried plants, on which our camels grazed until 4.20. 
My companions proposed a turn to the southeast, where there is 
a rain pool called al-Hefna in the channel of the Se’ib of Rwesed 
abu Hefna. They declared it was full of water from which we 
could fill our bags, as the water drawn at al-Gwejf was unfit 
to drink. Assuredly, our tea prepared with that water was 
salty and bitter, and the bread and burrul were also unsavory. 
Besides, all of us, men and animals alike, were troubled with 
diarrhea. I turned in this direction, but my companions would 
not follow me, asserting that I was heading straight to the 
south and would lead them into the impassable harra (lava- 
covered district). Being averse to a deviation on account of an 
uncertain source of water, I consented that they should de- 
signate the direct course and lead us. With great glee and 
satisfaction' they conducted us to the southeast, as they said, 
but in reality to the south-southeast I pointed this out to 
them several times, but they did not believe me, holding that 


.. * ^ Abu-l-Feda* fFlcJacher], p. 180) recorded of our Burku* t)iat al-Ajham 

ibn Gabala, the maater of Tadmur. erected in the doert a ffrcat eaatle with reservoira: 
be was of the opinion that It was the Kafir Burku*. 

JhVOt, eit., Vol. 4, p. 027, write* that the Pllirrim Bond from Syria to al-Medtna 
led aerou the Kadir Wieide. lying at the outskirts of the Kawrftn between Jurfu* and 
Kurlklr. — From what is known of the situation of Kurtkir and Badtr Wishde it is evident 
that the unknmn Jur^* is our Burku'. This fortress is, In fact, upon the old road that 
lead* from the Bodlr al-Wus&d to the north. 

. „ n.gM B»u». (Conrtintlnople, 1146 A.H.), p. 681, pluw the nln pool 

of Umm Burku to the north of al-Atrak, on the outskirts of the voleanio district of al-Lefta*. 
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we were going exactly in the middle, between the east and 
south, and should reach al-Hefna in the channel of ar-Rwesed 
as straight as a shot According to the testimony of the Slejb 
who came to the camp of Eben Smejr, this Hefna was full 
of rain water, but it was uncertain whether the Rwala mi- 
grating with an-Nuri had not already drunk up the water. 
Therefore I was satisfied when in al-Hwenijje my companions 
gradually deviated almost due south. 

At 6.47 we arrived at the Se'ibdn of ar-Rwesdat, which 
come from the Hazm 'Enaza. The northernmost, Rwesed 
abu-t-Tarafi, connects with the RweSed abu Hefna, whither my 
companions were hastening, and under the name of Rwesed 
al-Makran merges southeast of Kasr Burku' with al-Minkat. 
When we finally arrived at the channel of al-Minkat and noted 
on the right the somber wall of the hurra, my companions at 
last became convinced that they had not led us to the south- 
east but due south, the water we wanted being thus left at 
Hefna in the valley of ar-Rwesed, far to the east. Having 
found in the Habari al-Hwejmat a snug camping ground among 
high bushes of Sih, we halted there at 8.40.“^ 

AL-HWEJMAT to wells of KERA2BR 

■ f 

Saturday, January 2, 1909 (temperature at 550 A. M.: 
— 0.5'C). At 6.35 A.M. we left our camp at al-Hwejmat for 
the south and at 7.58 reached a high rigm, or heap of stones, 
upon a ridge. Again it was my part to climb up and make 
observations, but now I did not look so much for enemies as 
for the camels and fires of our friends. It was just possible 
that an-Nuri was camping somewhere to the southeast, pro- 
vided there was water in the Habari ad-Dwara; but I could 
see indications of the presence of our friends neither in that 
vicinity, nor upon the slopes of the table mountain of al-Harga 
nor in the rolling plain of ar-Rwesdat. 

At 8.10 I was again seated upon my camel, and at 8.40 
we saw the first traces of our hoped-for friends in signs that 
a great number of camels had gone from the northwest to 
the southeast and had again returned to the northwest, or 
vice versa. It was evident that they had gone from some 

^ op. ett., p. 6U1. mentions tbe district of Rweid&t m one which stretches 

out opposite Merre^ and has no water except rain water. — Mefre)^ is an erroneous tran- 
scription of MufrelF. an important pilgrim station south of Der‘At, toward which turns the 
road that leads through the city of Bo^ra to the oasis of Tejma. Our district of BwSfidAt 
spreads In reality to the east of al'Mcfrci^. 
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camp to the watering places. Where was the camp and where 
the water holes? My escorts asserted that the camp was cer- 
tainly situated at the left, therefore to the southeast, and 
wanted to head in that direction after the migrating tribe; 
but I held that the site of the camp was at our right — 
therefore westward; otherwise we should have already noted 
the trail of the migrating herds and riders on our way from 
al-6wejf, whereas up to the present time we had not crossed 
any such traces. From all this 1 deduced that the main body 
of the migrating Rwala remained west of our course and that 
the Prince an-Nuri had despatched only a part of his herds 
to the watering places of Habari ad-Dwara, or az-Zwari. My 
associates refused to believe this; hence I declared that, as 
the supply of salt water from al-6wejf was sufficient for 
only two more days, it was imperative that we replenish it in 
the depression of Sirhan at Kerazer or at Etra, before that 
time had elapsed. I said I knew that we should certainly reach 
these wells in two days’ time, whereas we were not at all 
sure of finding water in any rain pool or radir to the south- 
east, and we might not meet our friends within the two days. 
To these valid arguments my associates had to yield. 

Great, then, was our rejoicing when at 9.48 we came upon 
the trail of the migrating Rwala. The footprints pointed from 
the west-northwest to the south-southeast; therefore they 
were going in the same direction that we were. We could 
distinguish quite clearly where the Prince had trodden, sur- 
rounded by riders upon horses, and we followed in his tracks. 

The country, a lowland with innumerable Ifabari, is hedged in on 
the west by a somber precipice of lava but rises gradually to the east 
and forms wide swells and valleys that appear like broad bottoms; 
jfabari originate in them, and the superfluous water is conducted away 
by level troughs to the northwest. To the northwest we saw the volcano 
of al-Ha;eri and southeast of it the Tell al-Metidet, from which a valley 
of the same name extends to the northeast to al-Mink&t. Almost due 
west the group of Tldl al-EHgef ranges in a half-circle open to the 
east. It is divided from the volcanoes of al-fietdm on the south by the 
upper portion of the ravine of al-Mehdet. Almost due north of al-Esftgef 
are three volcanoes of the an-Ne^jem group. Beyond the northernmost 
and highest volcano of this group rise to the northwest the lower 
volcanoes of RsSn and Sa'ida, near which gushes a stream of the 
same name. Southwest of Ksen and almost west of the southern vol- 
cano of an-Nej&jem appears the crater of al-Rum&r, with the group of 
al-'Abd wa Awl&dah to the south of it, and still farther to the south 
the imposing Tell Mismar. South of the volcanoes of al-6etdm, above 
the elevated volcanic region, rises the Tlfll Zrejbtn&t. 
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From 10 A. M. to 12.20 P. M. our camels grazed in the 
plain of al-Brejla on the remnants left by the herds of the 
Rwala (temi>erature at 12: 15° C). From 2.82 to 5.56 we pre- 
pared supper at the edge of the volcanic area, drew a map, 
and calculated the latitude (temperature at 3.40: 16.6° C). 
Having lost the tracks of our friends on the rocky ledges of 
a low slope, we headed straight southward, assuming that 
Prince an-Nuri was likewise compelled by the lack of water 
to hasten toward the settlement of Etra in the depression 
of Sirhdn. After 6.30 we entered the prolonged lowland Fejzat 
ab-al-Hsejn, in which originates the valley of al-Minkat. This 
lowland is covered with a yellow clay, overgrown at places, 
and in its western portion forms the rain pool Habra ab-al- 
Hsejn to which water is conducted by the Se'iban of ad- 
Dmejtat. These come from the southeast, from the mighty 
ridges Hazm 'Anka and az-Zebibijjat that extend from south 
to north. The northern ie’ib is called Dmejtet ummu Ksejr, 
a name derived from an unpretentious castle in its central 
portion. At 6.40 we crossed the valley of Dmejtet ummu 
MhafOr and after seven o'clock that of Dmejtet ummu Te'ejs, 
reaching the stony plain of al-Mrajzat. 

The Esage'a wished again to deviate to the east, argu- 
ing that we should not recover the trail of our friends if 
we continued on the southerly course, as they had surely 
headed to the southeast, east of the Tell al-Heber and Tell 
Ekren. Refusing my men permission to follow the Esag:e'a, 
I also succeeded in persuading the latter to return to us. When 
I decided on a fit place to camp in the plain of al-Mrajzat, 
Ma'jub objected, contending that it could be seen far off 
(tab’ ad) and was therefore unsafe; hence we turned to the 
southeast and at 10.25 stopped to rest We had barely dis- 
mounted from our camels when the EiaJ'e'a gathered a heap 
of fuel and kindled a big fire, disregarding the fact that it 
would attract the attention of travelers far to the north and 
east. They wished to indicate that in the neighborhood of 
their kinsmen they were safe. 

Sunday, January 3, 1919. Setting out again at 6.43 A.M., we 
noted to the southeast, not far away, the volcano Tell al-Heber 
and beyond it to the south-southeast another volcano, which the 
Rwala call Ekren, while other 'Aneze call it Tell abu Rasen. 

Proceeding along the foot of a atony height which sloped up to 
the eastward and from which we could scan the surrounding country. 
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we BBW the group of al-Eii^ef rising to the northwest, with, to the south 
of it, the Tliil al-&et&ni and al-Kar'.t‘ 

To the southeast of al-Kar* are two large volcanoes of the Zrejbin&t 
group. South of Zrejbin&t extends a somber mountain range, its eastern 
slopes covered with yellow tracts of sand, which in the light of dawn 
turned a pinkish hue. The slopes are overshadowed by numerous cone- 



Fig. 8 — Range of af-Sftma from the northwest. 


shaped summits. This range, with its flat crests and sandy drifts, is 
called ai-S&ma (Fig. 8). Its northern limits are formed by the TlUl al- 
Awtejdat and the ie'ib at al-Kattdmi, the latter being southwest of the 
Tlhl Zrejbinkt. The range ext^ds from Tlul al-Awtajdat^** to the north- 
west and at the Radir al-Wusad falls away into the Ie'ib of Ab-ar-Rmam, 
which approaches from the Tell Mismar. 

South-southeast of Tl&l al-Awtejdat glimmered the salients of 
TIejI&t al-Brejtit, east of them the Tliil as-Smes&n&t, TI8I an-Na'ejg, 
and TlSIftt as-Saklf;8r, and northeast of them the high double cone of 2etab 
as-Sdma. Over the low southwestern ledges of the Tell al-Heber we noted 
to the southeast the two-homed Tell Glj:ren, and farther to the south- 
east three volcanoes of al-Ktejf&t, also al-HatImi, 'Aier, Liss, and the 
butte-like crater of ar-Rdd'&nijje. From almost all the eastern volcanoes 
there were spread over the white desert the black areas of former 
lava flows. 

Descending from the slope mentioned above, we came to 
a lava spur that extended eastward and terminated at the Tell 
al-Heber, with several small rain pools adjoining it to the 
northwest and north. The Eiag'e’a grumbled because we had 
chosen to ride in a lava region, thereby exhausting our camels 
uselessly; but I refused to deviate from a southerly course. 
After 8.40 we followed a narrow path — called mutrihe — 

Mu'i)am {WuHtfnrtfld)! Vol. 4. p. 62> Kivvn inrormatlon veKiirdiTiK the VHileyH 
of al-^ur'^ ill the Syrian duHei't which he myn »rc destitute of vegetation. - Perhans they 
are identical with the arid ravint'S between the Individual hills of our TIOI aU^ar'. 

3* op. cil„ Vol. 1. p. lU, iTconiH that Utejda. or Utejda, is located in the 

territory of the tribe In the Syrian dvsert. — 

The Awtcjd&t of our time 1b Bituatvd in the former territory of the tribe 

near the road that loadii from the depreaBion of BB>Sjrr Ui Syi'ia, and we may. therefore. 
Identify it with the TTteJda of JShOt. The road in question laft the duprcBsion of Sir^ftn 
at the settlement of Oaf and went north past the 3adir ai>WusA<], op. dt., Vol. 4, 

l>. 027. refers to it when writlna of a place caiieci Wis&de situated upon the Flljcrim Road 
from Syria to ai-Medlna at the termination of the mountain ransc of (lawrAit. between 
BurlfU* and S^ur&hlr. Here died in the year ll60 A. D.. on his return from the pilKrimaKe 
to Heecn. JQsef ibn Makki ibn JQsef al-^&reSl aA'Sdfe'i abu>l-9aftft&ii, the imdm ^dmr* 
(leader of the prayers at the principal mosque) of Damaecus and expounder of the law. 

WisAdu must be identical with our ^Udlr al-WusAd. as Bur^u* is about one hundred 
kilomctcn to the north of It. wheriaa ^erAier is elshty-suvun kilometers to the aoutheast. 
The Pilgrim Road led through the depression of StrhAn and across the oasis of Tejma. 
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between largre and small chips of lava with sharp edges, and 
here in a few minutes we recovered the trail of our friends; 
for, like ourselves, Prince an-Nuri had not deviated from a 
southerly course, although he had been camping somewhat 
farther to the left. 



F:g. 9 — The {labra 'Azim&n from the northwest. 


From the top of the lava ridge we beheld before us an 
extraordinary picture. The western volcanic region looked like 
a huge, scale-covered dragon lying immovable in repose. His 
head, the immense volcano of al-2etab, his scales, and his 
vertebrae — the volcanoes Tlelat as-Sakkar — protruded cold 
and still. His countless feet and shoulders stretched far into 
the gray eastern desert, and in his dying gasps, his claws — the 
scattered volcanoes to the east and south, which run parallel 
to the lava ridges — buried themselves deep into the level plain. 
Now the dragon was dead; but when he was alive his vertebrae, 
head, and claws had emitted fire, and his flaming shoulders 
and glowing feet had burned their way deeper and deeper into 
the trembling plain. 

Among the somber lava ridges were scattered yellowish 
tracts resembling huge copper platters with decorated rims. 
These were the habari, or rain pools, at the brims of which 
the masses' of lava ceased as abruptly as if cut off by a human 
hand. When these habari are filled with water and wreathed 
with fresh vegetation, they must look superb. Underfoot 
among the lava stones was a bed of sand in which our camels 
sank deep at places. 

At 9.30 we came to the enormous Habra ’Azaman (Fig. 9). 
I had been wondering where our sluki (also pronounced aulki) 
Katt&f had been roaming so long. Usually he hovered in the 
vicinity of the camels looking for hares in the bushes, and 
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I thought he was occupied in the same manner today. When 
we had advanced almost to the middle of the rain pool, however, 
without seeing any trace of him, my companions began to sur- 
mise that perhaps he had started up a herd of gazelles some- 
where and pursued them. At ten o’clock we reached the south- 
ern brim of the fiabra and waited until 12.35, but he had not 
put in an appearance. Perhaps he had lost our scent or been 
killed by a wild animal. Greyhounds of the aulkdn breed have 
an undeveloped sense of smell; they are incapable of following 
a rider’s scent They follow him as long as they can see him, 
but the moment he passes out of sight they stop, look about 
for him, and appear not to know what to do until they catch 
a glimpse of him again. I had often thrown them pieces of 
flesh and bones and watched them go past the food two or 
three times without scenting it. In order to find food they 
have to see it At night Kattaf would crawl into a waterproof 
sack and would not come out until we had built a fire. Then 
he would lazily sit down and warm himself. For a watchdog 
a sulki is absolutely unreliable. 

Meanwhile the camels were grazing on rimt, nejtul, and 
Sih. I had seen no kazkd?. 

At three o'clock we again ascended a high lava ridge to look over 
the vicinity. Toward the east below as spread the white lowland of 
Dowlfara, dotted with yellow hahari, whither water is conducted by the 
Se'iban al-6eranijj&t and by other valleys. The fier&nijjat extend from 
the western slope of az-Zebibijjat, which stretches upon the eastern 
horizon from south to north. At CierSni abu Radir there is a rain pool, 
Bazar al-Ma'. South of it, in the BabSri az-Zebibijj&t, originates 6erani 
abu 'Aden, and still farther south is fierani abu 'Agram, which cuts 
through the lava field of al-Ehren. Between the volcanoes of al-Ktejfe 
and al-Batimi winds the valley of at-Trejf. West of al-Ekren the ravine 
of a£-Sabam reaches the rain pools; this ie'ib originates in the south- 
east at the volcano of al-Macmen and divides the volcanoes of az-Zba'ijje, 
Liss, 'Aier, al-M;ella, and al-Henw from those of al-Ma^lhti, aS-3aham, 
Umm Iden, and al-Halkd. The volcanoes of al-Bal&d, Umm Iden, and 
al-Ma$lh)] w'ere almost in line to the south of the spot from which we 
were viewing them. East of them we could see the deep, whitened gulch 
of the ie'ib of aS-3aliam winding along the east .side of the hills Tliil 
ai-Saham that stretch in a semicircle, open toward the west; northwest 
of the end of this valley rose the group of al-Ufejhem. The high crest 
of as-§ama, with the volcanoes TISlat as-Sa1^^r and 2etab aS-Sftma, 
obstructed the view to the west. 

After 3.48 we were traversing an almost impassable, stony 
region. The horse tracks pointed straight to the southwest, 
but the camels had evidently turned to the south-southwest. 
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Smejjer wanted us to follow the latter prints, saying that 
they would lead us to the watering places of the Kulban 
Keraier, the location of which he knew so well that we need 
no longer heed the trail of the migrating tribe. He asserted 
that he could bring us to the water either that night or early 
the next morning. As we did not have a drop of water and 
as he assured us firmly that he knew the shorter route, we 
forsook the riders’ trail and took up that of the camels. 

From a small flanking gully we came into a lowland 
where our camels grazed from 4.10 to 5.08. After that we 
proceeded in the stony, sand-drifted region of the volcanoes 
of al-Halad and al-Ahejzrat, encamping within it at 9.25 in 
a tributary gorge of the Se‘ib of Abu Tarfa. 

Monday, January 4, 1909. At 6.45 A.M. we set out to the 
southwest, proceeding over numerous lava ridges extending 
from the northwest to the southeast. To the southeast we 
saw the volcanoes of al-A^ejzrat and the long range of hills, 
aS-Saham, which form the divide between the basin of Dow- 
kara and the depression of Sirltan. Southeast of al-Atjejzr&t the 
beams of the rising sun caught the crater of al-Maslul), which is 
sunken in on the northwest and to the southeast of which rose 
the five somber volcanoes of the al-Macmen. group. From these 
the harra reaches farther east to the group of Zellaka, which 
lies almost south of the volcano Umm Wu'&l. The group Tlul 
as-Saham is merely a projection of the imposing mountain range 
Zel' al-Misma’, which stretches to the southeast. Between it and 
the spot from which we were observing the landscape there 
lies a craggy area of somber lava with occasional layers of 
yellow sand in the hollows. The western slopes of these hollow 
places, being naturally protected from the west winds, are 
covered deeply with the sand, whereas the eastern slopes are 
absolutely bare. In front of the higher lava boulders also ran 
out long strips of the sand in which rimt grew in isolated 
patches; in the center of the bottoms ratam, Jih, serr, nasi, 
and firs flourished. 

After 9.30 when we had crossed the Riglet as-§erari, there 
opened before us a fine vista. To the west rose the lava region 
of Far ’at al-Krenijje, through which penetrated the se'ihan 
of ai-Serari and al-Makl. The former begins in the north at 
the water of Ha^at RubbaJ}, between 2etab aS-§ama and the 
Tlel an-Na’ej£, and runs along the western base of Tlelat 
as-Sakkar and the eastern base of Tlejl as-Subuh; al-Makl 
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originates in Tlul as-§mesiinat, fills the Habari al-B^ejtat, 
and in the west swings round the Tell Makl. Both enter the 
valley of Abu Tarfa, a wide plain overgrown with tarfa, along 
which, on the north and the south, are aligned numerous grim 
serrated ridges. As a rule, these ridges are fifteen to twenty 
meters high and at their base forty to seventy meters wide, 
uneven in length, somber at the top, dark brown upon the 
slopes, and in almost parallel alignment from the northwest 
to the southeast, thus resembling a large camp of Bedouins 
or the huge piles of coal that we are accustomed to see at 
our railroad stations. My escorts pointed out to me the black 
peak of al-Mahit rising above the wells of Kerazer; but what 
a vast distance still intervened between us and that peak! 
Serrated ridge after serrated ridge loomed before us. 

kerA2eh to prince an-nOri’s camp in wAdi sirhAn 

Finally, at 11.38, we reached the water. The wells were 
entirely deserted, quiet, undisturbed; there were merely a few 
rurab (ravens) circling above them. KerAier has over twenty 
wells (Fig. 10), all lying on the northeastern margin of the 
basin, among the black peaks of al-Mahat and Rabda. Some of 
the wells are only thirty centimeters deep, others eighty centi- 
meters. The water has a salty flavor. East of the wells are two 
palmettos.*’ 

We intended to water our camels in Kerater, fill our water 
bags, and then go on. But whither ? Where were our friends ? 
We had gone but a little north from the wells, when I discov- 
ered fresh tracks of many horses and soon afterwards the 
site of a camp — a pretty good sign that an-Nuri had been 
lodging here and had proceeded westward, as the traces 
indicated. This surmise was verified by a man who unex- 
pectedly appeared in the southwest from behind a rocky 

” Qftflm IHivdn (Schulthcss). p. 48, tellii i>r • battle at ]^urft\F>r and of a 

camping place at Ahft*ir. — In the dialect of the Ahl a&>6emftl Abh’ir Bounds like Bajvr. 
It iH a wuIUknown watering place about fifty kllomuters Houthwtst of our l^erftier, which 
1 Identify with the Kur&l^ir of the poot. Raiding parties of the tribal kinsmen 

of uaed to ride past Rurakir, just as bands of the present Sammar do now. 

Jikdt. (WUstenfuld), Vol. 4. pp. admits that he is not acquainted with 

the situation of ^ur&kii'- He thinks that it is a water or a valley nf the Kalb tribe in the 
desert of as-SamAwa near Irak. HlUm ibn al-Kalbi reports that the watering place of 
Kur&klr was claimed by both the Beni al’Koin and the Kalb. He says the disputes were 
of long duration but were finally concluded by Caliph 'Abdalmaleh. who quot^.a verse 
from the poet an-NAbifa In favor of the tribe of Kalb. — 

JAkdt merely reiterates the older accounts about the road that was followed by 0Aled 
Ibn aUWaltd to Syria. Ibn abKalbi identifies the watering place of KurAlflr, where ^Alcd 
slopped, with the one that the tribes of Kalb and aUKeJn disputed. The Beni al-Rcjn had 
th .'Jr camps in the eastern half of ancient Moab and in the adjoining steppe as far as the 
detression of SirhAn, the tribe of Kalb being In possession of the d^rt that reaches from 
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spur. Since we had met nobody in the whole journey from the 
camp of Chief Rsed eben Smejr to these wells and so had 
no means of knowing whether this man was likely to be 
a friend or a spy of a robbing or raiding party, we imme- 
diately tied our camels and seized our weapons. The Esa£:e‘a, 



Fig. 10 — At the wells of Ker&ier. 


with rifles in hand, hastened to the stranger, while the rest 
of us remained at our baggage and watched the southwestern 
approach to the wells. Soon, however, we were reveling in 
jubilation. The man proved to be a Rwejli — and hence a 
friend — on his way from one camp to another, and he told us 
the glad news that the Prince was encamped in the district 
of al-Biz on the western edge of the depression of Sirhan. 
Al-hamdu lilldh! 

Leaving the wells at 12.30 P. M. and following the horse 
tracks, from a small hillock we presently sighted herds at 
pasture in the south at the wells Klejjeb umm al-'Ebi and 
a large camp to the west. As the camp stretched a long way 

Irak llkewiMo tn' the depression of Sir^ftn. Therefore we may seek the watering place of 
I^uralfir on the boundary between these tribes at the depression of Sir^ftn, which then 
formed, as it does still, a natural dieision be^ecn the ralHers of scats and sheep and the 
BeduuinH proper, the camel breeders. Since our watcrinR piace of Is situated at the 

eastern brim of the depression of Sirhan. It could have been claimed by both the Beni ai- 
Hkcjn and the Kalb. 'Ab^lmalek could justify bis verdirt in favor of the tribe of Kalb, 
with which he was affiliated, by the situation of the waterinx place at the eastern side of 
the Sirhhn, in the volcanic desert of ar-K^ia. which had belonged to the Kalb. 

Al-Hamdftni. $ifa (Mttller), p. 129, refers to a watering place of |Cur6|^ir on the 
boundary between the tribes of Kalb and Dubj&n, near 'Urft*ir. and says that the tribes of 
Kalb and 'Abs once fought at Vurih'*' ^nd 'Ur&'ir. — As the DubjAn camped with the Beni 
aU^ejn and to the south of them, aJ-HamdAni could correctly say that the watering place 
of l^urAhlr lay between the tribes of DubjAn and Kalb. But the watering place of 'UrA'ir 
is known to ^ in the territory of the DubjAn tribe, far from Ifiurali^ir. There were, there- 
foro. two battles, which al-HamdAni confus<<H, as he does many other things. His accounts 
of North Arabia are altogether superficial. 
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from the northwest to the southeast, I decided to enter it 
at its center. Beneath us spread the depression of Sirh&n, 
enclosed by precipitous slopes that were dark to the east 
and white to the west. Between these glistened broad, almost 
massive areas of white salt, from which protruded grayish, 
isolated hillocks, while above the entire depression hung a 
dense veil of dust and sand. At 1.40 we were at the eastern 
fringe of the depression, which we had to cross. It was hard 
plodding, for the camels kept sinking from twenty to thirty 
centimeters deep in a soil consisting of a deposit of lime 
mixed with salt and forming a veritable salt marsh. Many 
spots were coated with a fairly thick crust of salt and hence 
were absolutely bare; but on the higher ground grew ratam, 
kataf, maa‘, Swahwah, tellejt (or fellejf) ''acres, Haifa, "eri, 
zehb ad-dib, thama, and firs. 

Tired and hunsfiy, we rested from 2.35 to 4.25; besides, 
the camels needed rest too. Resuming our way, we finally 
reached the first tents on the western edge of the de- 
pression at the foot of the two pyramidal hillocks of al- 
H^ejjen. There we learned that the tent of Prince an-Nuri 
stood at the southeastern fringe of the camp, so we hurried 
in that direction, meeting now and then with herdsmen of 
our acquaintance, who gave us pleasant greetings and asked 
us many questions. But we hastened on toward the large 
fire which I knew was flaming inside the Prince’s tent. At 
last I sighted the roof of my own tent at the right of his, 
and presently, stepping over several tent ropes, at six o’clock 
I dismounted at home, after an absence of thirty-one days. 
Immediately I was surrounded and warmly embraced, kissed, 
and welcomed. The Prince thanked Allkh for having conducted 
me back alive and well; Nawwaf pressed my hand and in- 
quired the reason of my long absence; Sa'ud, Meihem, and 
all my friends, old and young, clasped my hand. They had 
received news, purporting to be authoritative, that I had 
fallen near the Euphrates in a battle with the Dlejm. Much 
affected, I thanked them all and retired to the tent of the 
Prince to greet him and thank him for protecting my friends 
and my property in my absence. Everyone came to see me 
one after another, touched my hand, and welcomed the Sheikh 
Musa. The Prince had intended to migrate the following day; 
since I had returned, however, he announced that we should 
wait another day, “that the Sheikh Musa might rest.” 
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After I went back to my tent, I helped Tuman calculate 
the latitude. Naser told me that the Prince and Naww&f had 
come to the tent two or three times every nigrht to urge 
him to vigilance. Whenever they changed the camp they 
allotted him two pack camels and ordered the slave Hmar 
to assist him with the loading and unloading. But he also 
had bad news in store for me. In our absence our sturdiest 
camel, for which 1 had paid ninety meijtdijjdt ($ 81), had 
died of a malady known as at-tejr. Her nerves became para- 
lyzed, he said, and she could not stand up the second day 
and died four days later. An-Nuri assured me that he had 
summoned all the veterinarians and that they had used every 
means to save her, but to no avail. Nailer also said that one 
of my two breed camels had foaled a young one {wledat) 
which, by order of the Prince, he had immediately separated 
from the mother, as it was inconceivable that the camel could 
nurse her offspring and carry baggage too. 6wad, the Prince’s 
scribe, informed me that my friend and agent in Damascus, 
Halil Fattal, had handed over to the scribe of Chief Ratwan 
eben Merged of the Kmusa tribe all the letters that had come 
for me in the last two months. Ratwan was camping in 
Palmyrena several hundred kilometers northwest from us; 
he was bound for the northwest; we were going southeast. 
An-Nuri consoled me by saying that I could get along in the 
desert without papers and that the verbal news of happenings 
in al-6owf or the Nefud would certainly be of more interest 
to me than written words of anything that was going on in 
the far west where my tribe was encamped. 

Tuesday, January 5, 1909. Early in the morning Naw- 
waf came in, and we chatted about many interesting things. 
When he went away I asked him to send me the negro Hmar, 
with whom 1 wanted to talk about various geographical sub- 
jects. The elderly Hmar was the most proficient master of 
topography' in northern Arabia and was also well acquainted 
with the northern portion of Nei:d. Before noon 1 was inun- 
dated with other visitors, and an-Nuri spent most of the 
afternoon with me hearing all the particulars about my 
journey. When I came to the depression of Sirhan in my 
narrative, I requested him to draw in the sand all the loca- 
tions, wells, heights, and valleys situated east and west of 
this depression, and he willingly complied. 



CHAPTER IV 


WITH PRINCE AN-NtJRI TO AN-NBAC 
THROUGH THE WADI SIRHAN 

AL-Blz TO THE KULBAN AZ-ZWEjfiA 

Wednesday, January 6, 1909. Next morninsr the tents were 
loaded to be moved farther to the southeast (temperature 
at 7 : 1.2° C ). I was sorry to leave the camp site at al-Biz 
so soon, for the Prince’s tent and mine stood in the shade 
of wide-spreading tarfa trees, the neighborhood was covered 
with the verdant green of msa\ and the stiff halfa rushes 
east and west of the tents made such a dense thicket that the 
camels could hardly pass through it. The water was plentiful, 
too, springing out at many places and flowing in short rivulets, 
and it tasted but slightly of salt; there was no pasture for 
the camels, however, and hence we had to go elsewhere. 

Even before my tent was folded and loaded the Prince 
had invited me to keep him company on the journey. He led 
me to a small fire some distance from his tent, where his 
slave ‘Amer was preparing sweet black coffee in my pot. 
His riding camel was kneeling beyond the fire, and he forced 
my camel to kneel there too. Beside the fire a wooden stand 
(markab) about thirty centimeters high was driven into the 
sand and upon it sat a falcon with a red cap (hwrku’) on 
its head. When the slaves had finished loading all the stores 
and the Prince’s tent, the scribe brought forward a war mare 
and tied it by the rein to the camel’s saddle girth, while 
an-Nuri took the stand with the falcon, put the bird on the 
back of the camel's saddle, and thrust the stand into the 
saddle bag. 

At 9.20 we swung into our saddles and proceeded at a 
swift pace southeastward. Soon we outran all the loaded 
camels and, accompanied by four slaves and the scribe riding 
behind, we headed the migrating tribe. A strange dispensation 
of Allah, for a Bedouin prince to be riding beside a Czech 
in the depression of Sirhan at the head of a big tribe! When 
I reminded the Prince of this, he replied: 

104 
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“Allah has willed it. I never thought I should make 
friends with a man whose blood is not mine. Do thou not 
forget me, Musa, when thou shall tread at the head of thy 
tribe !” 

On our way we came to the remnant of a limestone 
hillock (Fig. 11), about three meters high. Wishing to photo- 
graph this witness of advanced erosion, I asked the Prince 
to stop, which he did willingly. Meantime Nawwftf with his 
party (Fig. 12) had caught up with us, and we lingered 
there ten minutes. Hardly were we again in the saddle when 
a hare darted out from under a bush near us. Instantly the 
Prince’s hound, a sluki, was after him, and instantly too the 
Prince untied the falcon’s cap, uncoupled the chain from a 
leather leash, and released the bird with the leash into the 
air. The falcon circled once, sighted the aluki and the hare, 
swooped down upon the hare, pecked him, rose in the air, 
plunged again, pecked another time, and the prey lay prostrate. 
Then the Prince upon his camel rushed up to the hare, chased 
the hound away from it, cut its throat, and, swinging it aloft, 
tried to entice the falcon back to him. The bird circled a 
while in the air, then flew down to the Prince and sat upon 
his hand, waiting for him to tie it, coyer its head with 
the cap, and put it on the camel. A little while afterwards 
Nawwaf’s falcon also hunted down a hare, which Naww&f 
offered to me; but I declined it, asking that he have it 
prepared and then invite me to the supper. I got a habara 
(bustard) from Trad, a son of Sattam, and therefore had 
plenty of fresh meat for myself. 

After 11.20 we had the wells of al-Gferat at our left, 
and at one o’clock reached the springs 'Uj un ‘Edw&n&t, where 
the Prince assigned a space for my tents. We encamped upon 
a sandy /irs-covered height, which rose about two meters 
above a surrounding sandy marsh. In the evening Nawwkf 
came to take me into the Prince’s tent, where we were to 
have the hares for supper. The Prince sat beside me on his 
left heel and tossed me pieces of the meat When I urged him 
not to forget himself, since he, as our head, must keep strong 
in order to take care of us all, he replied that he cared most 
for his best freebooter (razzdj), that is, his brother Musa. He 
called my scientific expeditions raids (rocw). 

We were to migrate again the next day, but when I 
happened to say that I had celebrated neither the holidays 
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of my tribe nor the ae-eahijje (commemoration of the faith- 
ful departed of the last year) holiday of my friends of the 
desert, the Prince instantly announced that we would celebrate 
them together and for that reason would remain over the 
morrow at the same camping place (nezim,). That morning, 
before dawn, he rode out with Sa‘ud into the eastern range 
to hunt and at the same time to look for pasture. When 
he returned in the afternoon he ordered it announced in the 
camp that we should remain at the same location over the 
following day because of an abundance of Hh and firs to 
the east 

Meantime I had been sketching a map of the regions east 
of the Hawran as far as the Euphrates and the city of an- 
Negef on the east, and south to al-6owf, recording upon it 
the names of all the locations I had learned on my last 
expedition as well as at Prince an-Nuri's camp. Afterwards 
Tuman was to redraw it and make adjustments of the distances 
and directions. This sketch afforded me an excellent aid in my 
topographical inquiries made in camp as well as on the march. 
In the level desert, bare of mountain ranges, prominent heights, 
or deep valleys, the investigator often lacks a base or starting 
point from which to enquire further after topographical 
designations', and the guide usually forgets to remind him 
that there, in the vast level stretch, may be located a well, 
a rain pool, etc., or that this or that depression or basin has a 
particular name of its own. Through this sketch I was likewise 
enabled to participate in conversations about the camping 
places or watering places of various tribes and about the 
directions of roads. I also learned the names of new places, 
the situation of which I could thus ascertain with greater 
ease and later verify on ray own expeditions. In this manner 
I came to be independent of the good or the ill will of my 
guides and, could determine whether what they said was 
correct or not. 

Desiring to finish my improvised sketch that day, I 
worked until late at night; hence Nawwaf, who came for a 
chat, left early. I paused in the work only for a short while 
after noon, when 1 received a visit from ^jer eben Burman, 
who commanded the raiding detachment of the Frege that 
had robbed us. While telling Naww&f what had happened, 
I asked him whether I should present Sajer with a gift for 
having compelled his associates to restore the stolen articles. 
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Fig. 12 

Fig. 11 — Eroded limestone hillock near al-BJ^. 
Fig. 12 — Nawwfif and his companions; near al-B!^ 
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"0 brother,” he answered, “Sajer forced them to do it 
because of the fear of my father. Whether thou shouldst 
give him anything or not, by Allah, I shall not decide. Thy 
thought is inspired by Alliih, and it is a sin to deprive anyone 
of a gift.” 

Sajer offered himself as a guide or companion on my 
next expedition; but, convincing myself that his knowledge 
of topography was poor, I presented him with a mantle {'aba"), 
with which he left, expressing his thanks. 

Friday to Tuesday, January 8 to 12, 1909. On Friday morning 
I handed the sketch over to Tuman and began to write out 
a topographical account of my last expedition. I was frequently 
interrupted, however. Shortly before noon Naww&f came and 
begged me to visit a seriously sick warrior and to give 
medicines to the Chief Fahad. 1 hoped to be able to do more 
work the following day, but early Saturday morning I was 
aroused by the groaning of uncomfortable pack camels that 
signified our departure. 

At 9.30 A.M. Nawwaf stopped for me, and we proceeded 
along a swampy depression to the southeast. Meantime my 
men had been repairing my saddle and had put it upon a 
camel that had never carried anyone before. The saddle did 
not fit the hump of that animal but rested too high and 
shifted forward until it seemed as if it would slide down the 
camel's neck. The animal had instantly sensed that my position 
was none too secure and strove to throw me off, but she did 
not succeed. Nawwaf offered assistance and proposed to stop 
and wait for the slaves following in the rear to come up and 
secure the saddle again, but I declined, saying that it would 
be inadvisable to interrupt the journey at the start by dis- 
closing how careless I had been not to notice how my servants 
had saddled the camel. To the south two habdri rose heavily, 
and Nawwaf darted forward to hunt them down with his 
falcon. Then the Prince joined me. 

The depression of Sirhfin, upon the western fringe of 
which we were traveling south of 'Ujun 'Edwknat, is about 
eight kilometers wide from west to east; on the east it is 
enclosed by the spurs of the lava area of Zel' al-Misma', on 
the west by a slope about twenty meters high which rises 
toward the west and forms the undulating limestone upland 
of as-Sawwan. West of the 'Ujun 'Edwanat the depression 
extends far into this upland, and at the southeastern termin- 
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ation of the embayment thus formed are the wells of al- 
'Azejmat. Southeast of them the Prince pointed out to me 
the 2el!b an-Nusr&ni and west of it the gulch formed by the 
ie%b of Abu Trejfijjat, which extends from the range of ar- 
Rha’. South of this &e‘ih the precipitous border of the upland 



Fig. 13 — Wells of Umm OemBRem. 


runs due east as far as the gully of al-Karra, whence it turns 
almost to the north and narrows the depression of Sirhan to 
a width of only one kilometer. In the lowland protrude many 
hillocks, the remnants of former strata at a higher level. 

At eleven o’clock we reached the precipitous western edge 
of the depression east of the Se'ib of al-Rarra, and at 1.30 
the Prince selected a new camp site at the wells of Umm 
tiema^em (Fig. 13), west of the Kulban al-Clarbu'ijje and 
Umm al-Fanajdl. 

On Sunday the chiefs of the settlements of Etra and 6af 
came to greet the Prince and render him tribute. They had 
brought five camel loads of dates. In these settlements the 
princely family of §a'lan owned more than five hundred date 
trees, which the settlers leased for one-fifth of the net profits, 
getting one-fifth of the fruit themselves and the owner four- 
fifths. Of the current year’s fifth they now brought to the 
Prince one camel load of dates weighing 170 kilograms, and 
to the family of the deceased Prince Sattam they brought 
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four camel loads of about the same weight each. The family of 
Sattam — or, as it is commonly called, the family of Turkijje, 
since it is headed by Turkijje, Sattfim’s widow — is richer 
than the family of an-Nuri, because it owns more camels, 
horses, and slaves; for Sattam had been a prudent man who 
provided for the welfare of his progeny (temperature at 
7: -1.2° C; at 12: 16” C; at 6.15: 12.5” C). 

On Monday Nawwkf went with many fighters to protect 
the herds of camels at pasture in the southwest between the 
Se'ibdn of al-Rarra and al-6ezi”. As the herds were to stay 
there over night, I was thus free for two days to devote 
myself to my writing without interruption. On Monday even- 
ing the courier who had been despatched to al-6owf just a 
week before returned upon a camel, bringing important news, 
as well as many letters; but I did not wish to examine them 
until I had finished my topographical account Tuesday after- 
noon Me2hem brought me a habdra and the tidings that Maw- 
waf had returned with the report that the pasturage in the 
southwest was so poor that we should be compelled to search 
elsewhere. Poor Arabs! Four long months they had been 
waiting for abundant rain. Hm&r avowed that he had no 
memory of any such egregiously unfavorable season in thirty 
years. Where pasturage was abundant water was absent, and 
where there was water there was no pasturage. 

Wednesday, January 13, 1909. During the night it began 
to drizzle, and the rain continued intermittently throughout 
the day. Anticipating a visit from Naww&f, I delved into work 
early in the morning in order to finish the account of my 
recent trip before he came. Presently, however, he sent the 
slave ‘Amer accompanying his first-born boy, Sultan, who 
had sprained his left hand, which I was to treat. Later he 
came himself and immediately began to talk about al-6owf. 
He confided to me that he had not as yet asked the scribe 
(^wad to read him the letters brought by the courier and so 
had no idea of their contents; but he maintained that al-6owf 
was enshrined deep in his heart. 

“Why, Milsa, with the help of Allah, could I not found 
a dominion there like that which Eben RaSid had founded? 
If I took possession of the oasis of al-(iowf, I could e^blish 
myself there with a picked band and, by prudent words, with 
arms and gold, in a short time I could subjugate the entire 
northern portion of Arabia. Let Eben Sa'Qd rule in the south.’’ 
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We were at the height of our conversation when Trfid, 
the son of Sattam, entered the tent; but presently they both 
left, for I had resumed writing while they were still sitting 
beside me, and NawwAf took the hint I could not afford to 
waste even an hour, for in five months an-Nuri was to leave 
inner Arabia (ai-Serk) and again pitch his camp in the north, 
at the boundary of the settlements (al-rarb). Before this 
occurred I had to explore a vast territory, observe the habits, 
customs, lore, etc., of the Rwala, and collect the greatest 
possible number of plants. The Prince likewise, that day, 
respected my seclusion for writing. In the afternoon I heard 
a woman say to Naser: 

“Thy master, the Sheikh Musa, is nowhere to be seen. 
He must either be on a raid or sitting in his tent writing. 
Is that life?" 

Thursday to Thursday, January 14 to 21, 1909. Thursday 
morning I called in the negro Hmar abu 'Awwad and sketched 
a map from his description of the territory south of Hazm 
Gelamid and west of al-6owf. The chief’s boys had put up 
a target and were amusing themselves with a shooting match 
(temperature at 6.45: 4.8” C; at 2: 9.6'’ C; at 5.15: 8.2“ C). 

Friday was rahil, migration. We set out ^t eight o’clock and 
trod over the lava stones which are scattered to a distance of 
almost five kilometers west of the depression of Sirhan. Step by 
step we ascended the “nose” Hasm az-Zwajen, which separates 
the se'ib of al-Rarra from that of al-6ezi'. Firs and nasi grew 
upon it. At 9.25 A.M. we crossed the se’ib of al-Cezi“ and at 
ten o’clock reached the southern end of the volcanic district. 
The precipitous wall of the western upland, which approaches 
at the “nose" of az-Zwajen to within one kilometer of the 
eastern volcanic region, curves again to the west and the 
depression of Sirhan broadens. In the east the range of Zel“ 
al-Misma' loomed up conspicuously with both of its higher 
elevations Clearly ^sible, the southern resembling a camel 
saddle and called §dad, the northern looking like a sharp 
horn and named Sinn al-Misma“. 

kulbAn az-zwej6a to kulbAn an-nbAC 

At eleven o’clock we encamped at the Kulban az-Zwej^. 
Toward evening, after a consultation with the Prince and 
Naww&f, I discharged my servant Blejhan. Since we returned 
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from our last journey he would not work and abused Mhammad 
and Naser so much that both begged me to dispense with him. 
Frequent admonitions from me had no effect, and he even 
grew rude to me; hence nothing remained but to pay him his 



Fig. 14 — Near the 2elib al-Amrar. 


wages and order him to return to his folk. 1 added eight 
me§idiji&t ($7.20) to the wages mentioned in our contract, 
thanked him for his services, and wished him a happy journey. 
He left me that very evening and lodged in the tent of the 
orphans of Mhammad, the brother of an-Nuri. 

On Saturday we moved again. After ten o’clock we pushed 
onward through a marsh that extends about five kilometers 
to the east to the ielib al-Amw (Fig. 14). At eleven o’clock 
we came into a lowland bordered on the east by lava and on 
the south and west by low limestone hills. Besides low palm 
brush, there grew in the marsh, skoti (which horses like), 
tarfa, m^a’, Swahwah, kataf, thama, firs, and ‘dder. . 

To the right, beyond a low slope about five kilometers off our 
course, are the wells of Umm Ruruba, and beyond these yawns the deep 
gap of the jsTft of al-I^a^a’, which comes from T&r al-Wa^f in the 
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southwest. From the eastern Irolcanic district a somber ridge projects 
like a peninsula toward the south into the depression of Sirhhn. East 
of it is seen the ie'ib of al-Esejd, which has its origin at a well of jthe 
same name between Tlhl as-Sal;iam and Zel' al-Misma'; still farther 
east is the ie'ib of al-'Abed, reaching from al-Misma’. South of the latter 



Fui. 16 — Zel' al-Misma’ from the wells of al-'Ejsawijje. 


range, at the eastern margin of the depression, is situated the cone 
'Abd al-Ma'aser, west of which terminates a ie'ib of the same name, in 
which is a deep rocky crevice that is often filled with rain water (such 
a crevice being known as ialta). Hence this ravine is also called Se'ib 
al-Zalta. At this point the depression of Sirirhn is more than twenty-five 
kilometers wide and broadens perceptibly to the southeast, where the 
scarp of the western upland runs to the south and the edge of the lava 
tract bears off to the east. Southeast of the outlet of Se'Sb al-Esejd, 
within the depression, are numerous low sandy cones, and east of them 
glitters the brilliant, white, salt-encrusted marsh of Hazaw^a. 

At three o’clock the Prince selected a new site for the 
camp among the sandy cones just mentioned about four 
kilometers north of the Kulban al-'Ejsawijje (Fig. 15). The 
burdened camels advanced very slowly in the sand and did not 
reach the camp until late at night when nobody could pitch 
tents. The following day, Sunday, 1 was engaged in attend- 
ing the sick and examining and rewrapping the supplies. 

On Monday we moved again. At eight o’clock we headed 
southeast and at 9.40, when south of the Kulban al-M)iejzer 
(Fig. 16), we turned to the south-southeast. 

We could still see Sdad al-Misma’ in the north-northeast and east of 
it the gap formed by the ie'ib of al-Fawz, which approaches from the Tliil 
al-Macmen and separates the hilly al-Metaha and aI-Es6hmat from the 
range of Zel' al-Mi.sma’. At the southern base of these heights winds 
the ie'ib of al-'Ajli, w'hich conducts rain water from the southeastern 
portion of the volcanic district. Al-'Ajli, known at its head as Wudej 
‘Amr and Satnet ar-Rdtijje, has its beginning between the volcanoes of 
al-Ma£men, Zell&ka, and as-Shami. On the left it is joined by the ie'ibdn 
of a3-§!hijje and al-Lwejzijje — al-Lwejzijje being the outlet of the 
(labra al-6it — and also by the ie'ibdn of Tawka and at-Tarba ; on the 
right it is entered by the ie'ib of an-Nekdijje; it terminates between 'Abd 
al-Ma'hser and Tell al-Zalta. East of the latter hill the somber lava 
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recedes still farther to the east, and between it and the depression to 
the west stretches a rug'g^d, yellowish region, in which lie the channels 
of the Se’iban abu Sldlijj&t. On the southeast this region reaches up to 
the lava spur of ObSriftt a;-^fl*, which consists of cones dull gray to 
the west but yellowish to the east where they are covered with sand. 

At twelve o’clock we canie to the shallow wells of Mrejrat 
al-Harma, east of the Se'iban al-Fkuk, which the Prince had 
designated as a new camp site. As it was warm and we were 
to push onward the next day, the slaves had not pitched a tent 
for even the Prince, and we all encamped among our supplies 
(Fig. 17). 

On Tuesday morning I was aroused by the herdsman 
Mufazzi, who came to report the loss of one of our camels 
— the oldest and best-natured of them all, a dark brown 
riding camel hailing from 'Oman. With her had disappeared 
the riding saddle, the leather water bag and the canvas bucket, 
a tin ladle, and a rope about forty meters in length. We knew 
immediately who the thief was as soon as we discovered that 
Blejhan had also disappeared. Not only was he familiar with 
the places in which we kept various articles but he was well 
known by everybody as my servant and so could saddle my 
camel at leisure and fill the water bag at the nearest well. 
The camel likewise knew him, and he had selected the quietest 
animal in order that we should not be aroused by any possible 
grumbling; moreover he had saddled her not at the camp but 
at a well about two hundred paces distant, whither he had 
carried the other things. We found he had also appropriated 
flour and salt belonging to the Prince and had headed toward 
the northeast. By the tracks I gauged the time of his departure 
as before midnight. Some of the men wanted to pursue him, 
but the Prince and I declined. He had long since got beyond 
the depression of Sirhan into the rugged volcanic district to 
the east, where he could easily hide and obliterate his trail. 
Thus for a' time the camel was lost to me, but not perma- 
nently; for restitution would have to be made by the head chief 
Ratw^n eben Merged, to whom Blejhan was subject and who 
had vouched for hun. As we did not move that day, I sketched 
a map of the territory north and south of Tejma. 

On Wednesday we set out at 8.45 A.M., heading south- 
easterly. In the southwest we noted the se‘ib of Hedreg, which 
has its origin in the convergence of the Riglet Salem, al-Honsor, 
Umm 6ezuh, az-Zwejhijje, and Umm Leben. In its lower part 
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Fig. 17 


Fig. 16 — At the Kulb&n al-Mtgejzer. 
Fig. 17 — Near Mrejr&t al-Harma. 
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on the right side the precipitous wall of the western upland 
turns to the southeast and runs out into the depression of Sir- 
h&n. East of the Se'ib, in the hollow, are the wells of Awejset 
al-6arba’,®" which at ten o’clock we had on our right (Fig. 18). 



Pig. 18 — Wells of Awejset al-Oarba’. 


The sandy, level plain with abundant vegetation on both 
banks of the shallow mouth of the se’ib of Hedref is named 
Marabb al- Awejset. We traversed it in a south-southeasterly 
direction and encamped at 1.10 P. M. Toward evening there 
was such intense lightning in the southeast that the poor 
Arabs indulged in cherished hopes of fresh rain water and 
verdant pastures. In the depression of Sirhan all the water 
savors of salt and the pastures are insufficient The plants 
are covered with a layer of salt and the camels have to be 
watered as often as every third day. Walking in the depres- 
sion of Sirhan is difficult for man and beast The ground is 
overlain with a crust of salt one to five centimeters thick, 
beneath which there is often found a deposit of lime dust or 
sand ten to twenty centimeters deep. Both men and animals 
sink into it at every step and hence make slow progress. ‘ 

■ Al-Mulfaddasi. A^aan (Du Goeje), p. 2K), (IvKiBMtes aU^arbs’ aa one or two holea 
(TOdir) containing evil-Bmelling water and surrounded by tamarlsb brush, — The fiajba’ 
of his day was situated on the Pilgrim Soad from Syria through the ^prussion of Sirhdn 
to the oasis of Tejma> and must be identical with the Awejset al>6arba* of our time. At 
thiac wells is the termination of the valley of ^edreft, the channel of which contains holes 
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Being very tired, we spent Thursday on the same camping 
ground. Naww^ was consumed with a flaming desire to reach 
al-6owf at the earliest possible moment and to capture the 
city and northern half of the former domain of Eben RaSid; 



Fia. 19— Wells of al-Mejseri. 


but his father checked him. The latter was waiting for 
messages from Eben Sa'ud, who was said to be dwelling in 
al-Kasim. 

During the last few days I had often discussed with the 
Prince my desire to enter the region of the oasis of Tejma 
upon my next expedition. He did not welcome the idea, however, 
and urged me to postpone the trip, saying that he would 
likewise be bound in the same direction with his Arabs, as 
there was no pasture elsewhere, according to information he 
had received. He realized, nevertheless, that I could not wait 
for him and yet have time to explore the territory to the 
east that belonged to the tribes of the 'Amarat and DahimSe; 
therefore he decreed that I should be escorted upon- my 
expedition by the negro Frejh, who had joined him from 


filled with rkin WKtcr called by the Arab* pfdrdm. Ab the water of a nercr hae a Bteneh, 
al'Mubaddaii must have had in mind |>oo]a and puddlee of RTOund water. 
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Ne^d only two years before and who had visited Tejma several 
times in his previous service under Eben Rasid. 

Friday, January 22, 1909 (temperature at 6.30 A. M.: 2° C; 
at 4.20 P.M.: 15.2° C). Again we were on the march. At 8.25 
A.M. we proceeded southeast in a plain where kataf, maa‘, 
firs, 'erz, 'ader, and saham grew. 

To the east on the horizon stretched a ragged range of gloomy 
volcanic hills named Ob£riat a^Zba*, in front of which rose the reddish 
swell of Batra S&jba, closing the depression of Sirhin on the east. 
At the northern base of the lava hills originates the Se'ib as-Sendela, 
at the southern base the Se'tb ar-RS&jde, and still farther to the south 
the Se'ib al-Ma‘are(l. The latter approaches from the low crest Razm 
al-Rar&jes, which extends from northwest to southeast and upon the 
eastern end of which are situated the four volcanoes of at-Tftjat that 
mark the southern boundary of the volcanic district. West of the Se'ib 
of ar-Riajde lie the Kulban Sajba. 

At the outset I rode with a group of youthful warriors, 
but later the Prince joined me and invited me to accompany 
him. We discussed the contemplated occupation of al-6owf 
and the possible complications that might arise in connection 
with it. I urged the Prince to offer peace to the 'Amarat and 
Daham§e tribes and to ally himself with all his kinsmen, the 
'Aneze, against his ancient enemy Eben Raiid. 

At 10.18 we came to the wells of al-Mejseri*" by which 
stood two palm trees (Fig. 19). The Prince watered his camel 
and his horse from my canvas bucket, which was in great 
demand, and twenty minutes later he and I proceeded on 
our way. 

Southwest of the wells of al-Mejseri ends the Se'ib al-R!ne, which 
rises at the eastern base of Berk ad-DUde and Tubeji al-Hamar, winds 
through a low plateau Ar; al-Rine, and in the north forms the boundary 
of the dark brown, level, desolate desert of al-Bsajta and the hillocks 
of Ka;imt al-Amab. At its left converges the ie'ib of as-Sahab, at the 
head of which are the wells of al-Amrar and with which merge the 
ie’ibdn of Ammu Tlejha, al-Halba, Ammu Rta', and Ammu Rfejje."" 

* Mu^^am ( Wtiitunfcld). Vol. 4. p. 71&» mentions a place called Majsar, in 
Syria. — As our ai-Hejseri is situated on the Syrian Pilgrim fioad. it may be identical 
with Majsar. 

* Through the upper portion of the valley of al-^Ine leads a routu from Syria to 

Tejmai and in the lower portion runs the road from Syria through DQmat al-fiandalijje 
to Irak: therefore 1 Identi^ our al^^lne with the which J4V1kt> op. cit., Vol. y. p. 8:12. 

writes of as a place In Syria# but the exact situation of which wms not known to him. In the 
dialect fjtajna is Identical with $tna. just as Ajla is identical with Ila. I hold that the 
Amarr which J4k0t> op. cit., Vol. !• p. says is situated in the Syrian desert in the 
direction of the ^cftAa at the northern fringe of the desolate district of BusaJta, really 
lies among the wells of al-Amrar, in the upper portion of the yall^ of al-^lne. The body 
of Prince Abu-l-Bakar of the fajj tribe was interred there. Past the wells of al-Amrar 
leads the road from Syria to the Busaj^a is not far distant, and in the twelfth 

and thirteenth cunturlm of our era the clans of the were camping in the viclnl^ of 
these wells. 
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At 11.30 we were riding along the boundary of the plain 
of as-Subejce."’ 

East of us stretched the depression of Sirhan, covered 
with a multitude of low cones. At 12.16 P. M. we arrived at 
the wells of an-Nba^, where we pitched our tents and prepared 
our supplies for my next expe^tion. 

Jalfiit, op. eit., VoL 2, p. 86^ dcBignatcs by the name Raw^t a8-Subcjkf!, or Raw; 
afi-SubaJk. the lowland adjolnlnx at-Gowf between ^ur&klr, Amarr, and Buiajta. — Our 
lowland of aS-SubcjSe Is indeed Hltuated not far from the middle of the triangle toe eornera 
of which are marked hy ^craier, aUBaajta, ami the woIIr of al-Amrar. 



CHAPTER V 


an-nbAG to AL-GOWF (DCMAT AL-GANDALUJE) 
BY WAY OF UBEJT 

an-nbAG to tu’Os semnAn 

Saturday, January 23, 1909. I supplied myself with pro- 
visions for six persons for thirty to thirty-five days and took 
with me five camels. The negro Frejh was to ride his own 
beast and, like Mhammad, he was to lead by a rein a camel 
carrying a load. While my men were loading, 1 went to bid 
farewell to the Prince and found him in front of his tent, 
squatting among the camels and issuing important orders to 
two Bedouins who were about to set out on speedy camels 
to al-Gowf. As soon as he dismissed them they swung upon 
their mounts and presently disappeared beyond a slope that 
hedged the camp on the east. They could not trifle with time, 
for they had orders to reach al-Gowf before dawn on the 
morrow and to report to the Prince the following day; and 
al-Gowf was 150 kilometers distant. The Prince had despatched 
two couriers in order to be sure that, in the event of a mishap 
to one of them, his message would be delivered by the other. 

After the men were out of sight the Prince accompanied 
me to my tent, warning me of the dangers that would be 
lurking for me and my fellows at every turn on my new 
expedition. 

“Brother,” he said, "thou wilt enter a region where there 
are not only bands of marauders but single robbers who rob 
and kill as well. My protection will be of no avail to thee, 
for nobody 'will ever learn who thy murderers have been. 
In the neighborhood of Tejma outlaws of the Sararat, Beni 
'Atijje, Htejm, Weld Slejman, and §ammar tribes are roving; 
nay, even of the Hwetat at-Tihama; and all these are our 
enemies. Therefore be on the alert and see thou returnest to 
thy friends alive and well.” 

At 8.43 A. M. we left the camp and rode along the western 
fringe of the depression of Sirhan toward the southeast. This 
hollow is a sandy, marshy lowland, above which protrude 
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solitary low hillocks. At 9.20 we reached the southwestern 
upland, whence we could see to the northeast, looming far 
above the horizon, the volcanoes Tell 'Amud, southwest of 
them ar-Rha’ and Mecamen ar-Rha, and south of these, 
nearer to us, the last volcanic hillocks of at-Tajat. West of 
the latter extended §e‘ib al-Kutb, rimming the white plain 
of Sihle Zalma on the south and disappearing in the depres- 
sion of Sirh&n. 

From 11.18 to 12.43 P. M. our camels grazed. Then we 
proceeded among the light grayish hillocks of Kasimt al- 
Arnab, with their low and frequently sandy slopes, in which 
grow 'agram, zamran, rimt, 'ardd, arta, and at intervals even 
bushes of raza; in the lowland near the 2elib Hlejzim, which 
we passed at 2.06, we saw fresh thama growing. From 3.40 
to 6.05 we stopped almost due southwest of Abrak an-NabC, 
a sandy hill at the base of which the small oasis of an-Nabc 
aS-§erzi is situated in the shade of several palm trees. This 
oasis is also called an-Nabk abu Kasr, since there is a little 
half-ruined stone farm (^a«r) there. We ate our supper and 
then rode on until 7.50, when we made camp at the eastern 
fringe of the sandy mzo-covered hillocks of Kasimt al-Arnab. 

Sunday, January 24, 1909. As early as 4.80 A. M. I aroused 
my companions and kindled a fire to prepare the coffee so 
that we could get a good start Our negro Frejh disliked rising 
early. He maintained that camels need an absolute rest before 
sunrise and that, even while on raids, everyone rests at this 
time and does not set out until the sun is up. He also pointed 
out the danger to which we exposed ourselves by kindling 
a fire in the darkness of the night. All this he expounded 
in order to induce me not to start until after sunrise, but 
he concealed the real reason, which was that he liked warmth 
immensely and, as the cold is most acute just before dawn, 
he wished to spend that time in bed or close to a fire (tem- 
perature at 5.15: I'C). 

At 6.38 we were in the saddle and riding among low, 
precipitous hillocks that had been separated from the western 
uplands by the action of wind, rain, and sand. Because they 
were composed of horizontal strata of unequal hardness that 
naturally defy the elements in varying degrees, they showed 
singular formations. Among them grew "dder in profusion. 
About three kilometers to the east Frejh showed me the 
Kulban al-Gerawi, situated at the bottom of the depression 
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of Sirhan, which is here over fifteen kilometers wide and 
closed on the east by the precipitous slope, al-'Arajef, of the 
Sihle Zalma upland. Far to the east protruded on the horizon 
the wide, white crest of al-Mefreiijje and south of it the 
broad summits of Zahrat al-Farfa. West of them, stretching 
down to the depression of Sirhan, spread the stony plain 
Arz al-6rejmia. At-Tajat, the southernmost of the volcanoes, 
were also visible. Southeast of them the southwestern portion 
of al-Hamad is called al-Bijaz. 

At 8.40, as we crossed a swampy stretch of the depres- 
sion of Sirhan, we noted several palm trees and wells called 
Srajjer. At the south-southwestern fringe of this stretch are 
situated the wells of 'Arfefea and south of them those of 
al-Msa§. 

From 9.36 to 10.05 we stopped at the Kulban §r&r (Fig. 20) 
to water our camels and fill the leather bags (temperature 
at 10: 14.4° C). As there was no pasture in that vicinity 
we proceeded south until 11.06, resting from that time until 
one o’clock beside the Kulban Sb&jha (Fig. 21), situated in 
a deep hollow in the shade of several palm trees between 
two sandy hillocks overgrown with raza bushes. Both of the 
hillocks resembled the big grave mounds of cooler climates 
over which droop mournful weeping willows or birches. Around 
them in the hollow we saw here and there bushes of 'agram, 
rimt, and 'arad, the last-named plant much liked by camels. 
When, therefore, at 4.15 we came upon a profusion of these 
bushes about thirty centimeters high in the plain of al-Bsajta, 
west of the Kulban Majku', we stayed there until 6.08 to 
let the camels feed (temperature at 4.80: 17' C). At 9.05 we 
found a camping place southeast of the Ka.sajem ad-Damm 
near several sandy hillocks overgrown with more mature 
bushes of raza. The Bedouins do not permit their camels to 
graze upon the raza that grows here, for they say it would 
cause them to pass bloody urine and soon die of exhaustion. 

Monday, January 25, 1909 (temperature at 6 A. M. : 3°C). 
Starting at seven o’clock, we rode in the desolate plain of 
al-Bsajta, the surface of which consists of coffee-brown layers 
of gravel. Not a thing grows in the plain except after the 
recurrent torrents of the wasm (Canopus, October) 1‘ains 
when it is covered with tiny semh plants, the seeds of which 
many Bedouins use as a substitute for flour. They pick the 
matured semh, deposit it in round holes, thresh it with heavy 
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Fig. 21 


Fic. 20 — At the Kulban Sr&r. 
Fig. 21 — Kalb4n Sbajha. 
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sticks, wringr it, and separate the pure brown seeds. We 
crossed numerous paths leading to the southeast, upon which 
we noted fresh tlracks of camels coming from the watering 
place of Majku‘. 

At 6.25 I caught sight of a rider and almost instantly 
of another, appearing upon the low crest of al-Knejfd&t. Who 
were they ? Were they the scouts of a raiding party ? Were 
they friends or foes? They were moving along the crest 
southward, visible from afar. Only Bedouins who feel abso- 
lutely sure and safe act tKus. Either they belonged to a large 
company of riders, or, as seemed more likely, they were with 
a body of peaceful Arabs camping somewhere near; for enemy 
scouts would not have stayed so long on the crest even if 
they were preceding a strong horde. With our white shirt 
sleeves we signaled the unknown riders to approach. At 
first they ignored the summons and it was not until ten 
o’clock that they descended at a trot from the summit into 
the plain. As soon as they were within shouting distance, 
Frejh yelled to them. 

“If ye be not Rwala, do not come nearer!” Whereupon 
one of them recognized Frejh, called him by his name, and 
both approached us. They proved to be Rwala of the Ka'az'a 
clan, who were camping at al-Ezkre' and were on the trail 
of a §ar&ri who had been serving with the clan and had 
deserted the day before after stealing a camel. They had 
followed his trail to the vicinity of al-Knejfdat, where the 
track became obliterated in a multitude of fresh camel foot- 
prints. The riders and their mounts were thirsty and hungry 
and had no prospect of returning to their tents before the 
next evening. We gave food and drink to the men but had 
none for the horses, as the wells of Mleh, for which we were 
bound, were still one and a half days off. 

West of al-Knejfd&t are three large sandy hills, 'Tu’us 
Semnfln, beneath which we rested from 10.15 to 12.10 P. M. 
(temperature at 12.30: 16°C). These hills form the south- 
western edge of the sandy district of Rwita &erad, situated 
between Kulban Majku' to the north, Hzejm ar-Rlm to the 
south, the broad range of al-Knejfdftt to the west, and the 
undulating plain of an-Nhejdejn to the east. 
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AL-BSAJTA AND THE REGION TO THE WEST 

The desolate plain of al-Bsajta has been evolved through 
the erosion of countless centuries. Long ago it was covered 
with hills of sandstone, but the wind, rain, and frost gnawed 
at the surface of the hills until there rMnained only the more 
solid internal substances which rigidly defied the ever-moving 
sand drifting over and burying them. The erosion went on 
ceaselessly, however. The rain water kept washing out shallow 
channels, the edges of which would offer resistance to the 
strong west winds for a time and then would gradually 
crumble, leaving only the hard cores which could not be eaten 
away and were covered with sand. Thus were formed the 
sandy hills called tu'us or kasajem, which, scattered over the 
plain, give it the mournful aspect noted by Arabian poets."“ 

** If&tuin Diw&n (SchulthuM). p. 44. rurei'K to si'crct placeit upon both aided 

of the dexi-rt of HuHuJta. 

AUBekri, Mu'daiH (WUatenfeld), p. 17M. writca that Buaaj^ ia adiatrict butwiH'n the 
two T^ij ranffea and Syria. 

J&lcat, ( Wiiatcnfeld), Vol. 1. p. aaya that Buaajta is a district in the 

deaert iH.'iwtvn Irak and Syria, the boundary toward Syria heinR formed by the water of 
Amarr and that to the Mouth by l^a'beL al-'iSIcm. He says It la a plain covurMl with amail 
pebbloa of varioua ahapua and uninhabitable becauae devoid of water and pasture. Aa Abu-^ 
Tajjub al*Mutanabbi waa fUvlnir from Ettypt to Irak, his alave is said to have seen in this 
plain a Htranire bull which he UMk for the tower of a mostiue; another traveler had seen 
an ostrich and called it a iialm. a comparlaon at which his audience made merry. Nai^r says 
that Busajfa Is a plain between the territory of the tribes of Kalb hnd Balkejn beyond 'Afar, 
or A*far. Others place Busajta on the road trmversvd by the fajj on their way to Syria. — 

The common expression that Romethinsr is situated betwwn Irak and Syria recurs 
often in J&kdt. The plain Arf al-Btne on the north bcinir in every way similar to the 
plain of al-Bsajpi, he is correct In his statement that Busaj^a reaohen as Far as the water of 
Amarr. On the wrat and north of H spread the miirhty heiirhts of the territory of a?- 
SswwAn, while the southern boundary of the plain is formed by the plateaus of fubeji al- 
Hamar. which therefore are a part (tf the district of ^a'bet Bl>*EIem. The wild bull which 
the slave took for the white tower of a momiue was really the white, or somewhat yellowish, 
antelope. Oryx brofrix. callwl ba(car al-Nta/to* or bttfear ol-wafyS. The assertions of Nafr are 
also correct. In his time (the latUT half of the tw«fth century) the Balkejn were campinte 
to the northwest, the Kalb bcinK noilheast of Bsaj^a. A'far. or 'Afar as he writes in the 
dialect, is identical with T^beji al-'Afar. which hedtres the plain of Bsaj^ to the west. 
Whenever the T^jj wished to leave their mountain ranires of Aia' and Salma to so to Syria, 
they had to travel past the desert of Busaj^ no matti>r if they went either straight through 
the NefOd d<nert or along its western boundary. 

According to J&kut. op. eit., Vol. 4. p. 146, and to Abu-I'FadA*il. Mardpid (Juynboll). 
Vol. 2, p, 466. south of Busaj(a there sprewix the district of l^a'bet al-'Elem. Though it 
contains no palatable water, it abounds in fiasi; hence the Arabs dwell there during the 
fine spring weather. West of this district, along the route from TebOk. rises the high 
mountain al-'Elem from which the district derived Its name. South of al-'Elem is the fresh 
water of TaSir. — ‘ 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly from J&kQt which is the road from TebQk. Grant- 
ing that bis informant probably had In mind the ro^ leading from Tebiik along the wfsturn 
boundary of ^a'bet al-'Elem across Busaj^a to Dumat al-Candal. we must concede that 
his mountain of al-'Elum is our Aed'an al-Abrak. since the traveler coming from Tebdk 
near this mountain enters a wild plateau made rugged by deep chasms. Taftr must be 
identical with the wide valley of Fcir to the southiast of Ged'an al-Abvak> in which rain 
water is retained : the substitution of / for ( is very f reuuent in the dialects. As the ground 
and dust arc salty even the rain water wells MiU ss-ZhejrlJje and* al-Hftsem, in the valley 
of Fe^r. are bitter. The napi, especially when fresh, provides good pasture for sheep and 
goats. After the heavy winter rains the Arabs camp in the district of Aed'dn knowing well 
that there they will find good pasture and an abundance of rain water. They cannot camp 
there during the summer, benusc the entire district contains not even a single well of 
spring water. If it does not rain sufficiently for four eonseeutivu years, all the wells, which 
are supplied with water through underground natural conduits beneath a deep layer of 
sand, become dry. 
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To the west al-Bsajta borders on the elevated, undulating district 
of Arf al-Rfne, which adjoins on the north the plateau of Tubeji al- 
^amar. Several deep valleys cut through the southeastern part of the 
latter. To the east the ae'ib of at-Trejf divides fia'alat as-Sawda’ on 
the east from the ^rt al-Wa*e)a and Ga’eiat a^-Shaba’ on the west. 
Between the two highlands last named winds the gorge Tenijjet ammu- 
r-IUI&n, and along their western base runs the ie'ib of Abu ‘Alda, which 
has its origin in the Arz al-Rine and its termination in J^abra 'Atik. 
West of the Ie'ib of Abu ‘Alda are the mesas of Klub Hamed, al-Hmejdan, 
and Klejb al-'Abd, which are divided by the tenijjet (defile) of Umm 
'ArSd. From Klfib Hamed cornea the valley of Umm fiirfejn, along which 
are the ummu Mjele, Mowfa*, and the water of Morejrat al-Fater 

in the channel of Umm fiiifejn. Into this channel there also flows ^e 
rain water from the ie'ibdn of Ammu Gifejn, Rzejwat, and an-Negili. 
The Se*ib an-Ne^ili begins under the name of al-’Asra in the mountains 
of an-Negili, as-Shejba, and al-Mlejsa and has in its_ lower portion the 
Kulban al-Mrejra and al-Bedi', toward which the Se'iban al-fiawra'a 
converge. To the west these various valleys are bounded by the wide 
uplands of ar-RiSe, an-Negili, and aH-Shejba ; to the south by fied'kn al- 
Asmar, Sankm al-Hamar, and Sanam al-'Afar.’* At the eastern base of 
the last-named mesa is the Babra-l-Musamel, to the northeast of which 
spreads the basin Nukrat ar-R9ejd&n, which, in turn, reaches as far 
as fia'alat as-Shaba'. Within this last is the solitary Tell Sejfflr. 

The high, dark bluish wall of Tubeji al-Hamar was clearly visible 
from Tu'fls Semn&n. To the southwest, closer to us, we noted the slopes 
of the table mountain R&rt al-Wa‘el8,>‘ which is encircled by the ie'ib 
of Bj-frejf. 

On the left side of at-Trejf looms the mighty height of fia'alat 
as-Sawda' which reaches far into the plain of al-Bsajta. East of this 
mesa rises the level crest of an-N^ejr, the spurs of which reach as far 
as Tu'hs Semn&n." 

■* Al-B«kri, op. eit.. p. 110, and Jak^t. op. eit., Vol. 1, p. 315; Vol. 2, pp. 339, 734, 
place the mountain of al-A*far in the territory of the Balkejn tribe in Syria. Thtry attempt 
to eBtabliHh thin by quotinir a rerne of the poet Imrulbajs in which A'far and lifamal are 
mentioned. Accordinir to their interpretation Qamal in alBo a mountain in the territory of 
the Baihejn tribe, but aceordloff to otberj* it ia a region at the boundary of the Handy rii'xert 
of Imrul^ajs, Ditpdn (Dv Slane). p. 26, Incorrectly npellB these place namen “^a- 

mala'” and “Awftara*. " — 

All thin appears to indicate that A'far and ^aznal denote a mountainous reirion in 
the former territory of the Balhejn tribe near the sandy desert of 'Aleft. This view is 
further supported by the location of the mountain districts of Tubejt al>'Afar — thus pro- 
nounced in the dialect instead of A'far — and Tubt'JI aUl^amar — the dialect here 
havlnff lubstituted r for the I in Qamal — the eastern Imrders of which a^oln extensions 
of the sandy desert of 'AltA (or NefOd). That this mountainous rertion In the past was 
a possession of the Balhejn is also indicated by other reports. lmrulhajs> who saw the two 
mountains on his way from Tejma to the QawrAn. speaks of them as sltuat^ side ^ side. 
The old route which he followed actually leads between al-'Afar and al-Bamari throuah the 
valley of Ammu Atfejn. Beside it, in the upper portion of the valley, are the ruins of 
al-Kelwa, some flllwl-up wells, and a rwn pond called al-Kelwa. 

Al-Mubaddasi, who knew the district between Tejma and the depression of Slrb&n, 
intimates (A^son [De Goejcl, p. 263) that the water of al-Aftwali is so bad that whoever 
drinks it becomes swollen and is at the point of death. — Al-Muk^dasl often substitutes 
0 for i (4;); hence we may read his al-AAwsii as aI-A6wali or al-Akwall and in that word 
see another derivative of the word Kelwa. The wells at ai-Xeiwa arc filled up. the Bedouins 
havinx nexlected to clean them, maintaining tiiat the water is not wholesome, 

■* Al-HamdAni, (Hiillcr}, p. 179. mentions a Wu*&l in the territory of the Dubj&n 
tribi*. — As our al-Wu'cla rises in tin territory formerly belonxing to the Dubj&n 

tribe, we may take it for the Wu'&l of al-ilamd&ni. 

** Al-Ashari (J&k&t, op. eit., Vol, 3, p. 140) names Samnftn as a place in the desert. 
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To the south of Semnan gapes the wide and deep dale of Babb 
al-&emal, dividing an-Nsejr from the western spurs of the hilly 

district of al-Harsdfijjftt. Turning to the east^ we gazed into the aandy 
stretch of SwSfa 6enld, parallel with which runs the rocky height of 
Hzejm ar-Rim. The latter, with the hills of al-HarSdfijjdt, forms the 
western and southwestern boundary of the at-Taw!l range. 


TU'Os semnAk to al-'arejZ sands 

Pushing fonvard upon a stony plain which slopes to the 
south, we came into the dale of Habb al-6emal and a little 
after two o’clock sighted in the south a band of migrating 
Arabs, who proved to be subjects of Eben 6andal in search 
of better pastures to the north. At 3.22 we encamped near 
them at the eastern side of the dale, as I wished to hire for 
a guide one of the Sararat who were accompanying them 
(temperature at 4: 18.5“ C). 

Toward evening I was visited by the chief, Sajj&h eben 
Gandal, who invited me to his tent for a cup of coffee and a 
grain of salt. He was hostile to Prince an-Nuri, for his family 
had allied itself with the descendants of the assassinated 
Prince Fahad and had sworn vengeance on an-NQri. SajjAh, 
who might have been forty years of age, was much interested 
in the history of his family and asked me whether it was 
true that al-Cowf had formerly belonged to it and if the place 
was still rightly called Dumat al-6andal or al-6andalijje. When 
1 answered in the affirmative and assured him that the old 
name of al-6owf should rightly be Dumat al-6andal, he ordered 
all present to listen to what the books said and was so grati- 
fied by my opinion that he offered me his friendship. For 
supper dates with camel meat were served to me. After supper 
he sent to me a young Sarari with whom Mhammad had come 
to an agreement, whereby he would accompany us and protect 
us from his co-tribesmen for one megidijje a day while south- 
bound and three-quarters of a megidijje thereafter, when 
returning north. He was to ride one of my camels. His name 
was Mas’ud eben 'Wejned as-Sbejhi, and he was affiliated with 
the esteemed family of Sbejhat of the Hlese clan. Taking a 
seat close to me, he swore to protect us from all the Sararat. 
True, the latter lived in peace with Prince an-Nuri and his 
Rwala, but the individual clans of the Rwala and Sararat 
were always at variance. Only ten days before, Sajjah eben 
fiandal had attacked the camp of the Sararat and driven off 
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132 camels. No wonder he cautioned me of the danger that 
threatened us on the way south and said that none but All&h 
could protect us! 

Tuesday, January 26, 1909. Besides Mas'ud, we were 
accompanied by a §ariri named Mhammad Ra'i-s-Sabbara, 
who wanted to go to Tejma with his two worn-out camels 
and praised Allah for sending us his way with our supplies 
(temperature at 6: 12° C). We left the camp of Eben Vandal 
at 7.18 A. M., going south-southwest. South of the dale rises 
a district of low, sandy hills, interspersed with larger and 
smaller swales in which rain water accumulates, promoting 
the growth of kejsum, getjat, grajba, mti (also called da'luk 
al-gemal), nikd, aa'rdn, za', and zamr&n. Because of incessant 
erosion many of the hillocks stand entirely isolated, resembling 
dilapidated castles. On the unsubstantial horizontal strata of 
sandstone rest boulders from three to four meters high, which, 
being insufficiently supported upon the soft lower layer, roll 
over or lean to one side or balance upon their edges as if 
hung in the air. This hilly district, called Umm 6etjat, is 
hedged in on the south by a somber mesa of the same name 
that stretches from west to east Passing through it at 10.40 
in the defile Tenijjet umm 6etjat, we rested at its southern 
base until 11.40. 

Accompanied by the guide, TCman and 1 ascended the mesa to sketch 
a map from the top. To the west-northwest we noted the bare summits 
of fia'alat as-Sawda' and 6a’alat aS-Shaba’, divided by the defile Tenijjet 
at-Trejf . Farther to the northwest, beyond the defile Tenijjet ammu-r-Rilhn 
and several sandstone hills, rose the table mountain of al-Wu'ela, beyond 
which showed the precipitous walls of Tubeji al-Hamar. East of Kart umm 
fietj&t and east of (labb al-6emal spreads the sandy and hilly district of 
ObSrei az-Zijan in some sections covered with great sand drifts; and 
northeast of that appear al-HarSCfijjat. Southeast of ObSrei az-Zijhn 
towers the black mountain of al-Bkrde, while south of the latter and 
south of K&rt umm fietjSt spreads the plain of al-Luruf (Fig. 22), 
which looks as if it were paved with flags of sandstone and is in turn 
hedged toward the south by a high wall of pinkish sand, al-’ArejJ. In the 
Luruf, as the levels adjoining the sandy desert are called, we found 
growing in sand-filled hollows hamb&z, Iforzi (also called gezzuh), fmt, 
mti, metnan, hazza’, 'arfeS, 'arid, zanvr&n, nasi, hegine, 'Sder, firs, and 
ia'ran, which the Sar&rftt call hazid (temperature at 12.15; 23° C). 

At 12.50 P. M. we observed on the left, at the northern 
foot of £(l-'Arej2, a small camp (ferti) of the Freg:e clan of 
the Rwala. Our negro Frejh turned in there to inquire the 
way to the next camps of the Rwala, but he had barely 
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disappeared when a Frej^i came rushing toward us, assaulted 
the Sarari Mhammad, pulled him off his camel, swung himself 
into the saddle, and with both camels sped back to his tent. 
We learned later that the Frege had the day before attacked 
the §argr&t at the wells of Hd&g&n and that in retaliation 



Fiu. 22— Plain of al-Luruf between Kart umm 6etj&t and al-’ArejJ. 


the latter had at night robbed them of half their camels. 
As Mhammad was a Sarari, the Frejgi saw in him an enemy 
(kowmdni) and so appropriated his property as booty. As 
soon as Frejh saw the Frejgi riding Mhammad’ s camel, he 
ordered him in the name of Prince an-NOri immediately to 
surrender both animals to Mhammad, who was under my 
protection. The Frejgi hesitated awhile, but finally submitted, 
and Mhammad was allowed to remount his camel and ride 
merrily on his way. 

Soon after two o’clock we began to ascend to the sands 
of al-'ArejJ, which form the western fringe of the Nefud 
desert, but our camels progressed very laboriously. We were 
presently overtaken by two Rwala, both on one camel. They 
had been camping in the vicinity of al-6owf, had taken part 
in a raid against the Dahamse, and were now seeking their 
relatives encamped somewhere near Tejma. Meantime they 
wished to rely upon us for protection and food. From 4.08 
to six o’clock our camels grazed at the base of a high, sandy 
hill, while w'e scaled the top and drew a map of the surround- 
ing district. 


REGION WEST OF AL-'AREjZ 

To the north we could see the blue hillocks of Umm fietjat, to the 
west the two fia'ala and the mesa of al-Wu'ela, and northwest of them 
the swells of Arz al-R!ne enshrouded in a purple veil. Kirt umm 
fietjat protrudes to the south like a nose pointing toward an-Na'aga — 
this being the name of the western end of the sandy “little vein" 
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al-'Areji. Northwest of K&rt umm fietjftti at the southeast foot of the 
6a'alat ai-§haba', the Rab&ri aS-Siblijjat receive water from the ie'lb 
of at-Tiejf. The southern base of 6a‘alat ai-Shaba’ at the Qabra al-Hsene 
turns to the southwest; it then describes a curve to the northwest at 
the solitary hill Tell Sejfiir, and encircles the basin of Nu^ratar-SSejd&n, 
in which terminate the valleys of Umm 6irfejn and Abu ‘Alda. To the 
southwest of the Tell Sejffir we saw the outlines of the dark mountain 
of £fed'&n al-Asmar, south of it the Sankm al-Hamar, and farther to 
the south the black cones of the Zid' Fegr, which are paralleled on the 
east by a ie'ib of the same name. This le'ib rises almost due west of 
Sankm al-Hamar at the eastern slopes of the hills alonir the western 
foot of which run the_ Pilgrim Road and the Hegaz Railway. To the west 
the watershed of the Selb Fegr and its tributaries is formed from east to 
west by Zel' Sdar, Hawmat, Sankm al-Hamar, fied'an al-Abrak, the plain 
of al-'Arej'erdjje, ai-Medafe', and ad-Dabel; to the southwest, south, 
and southeast by al-Rawanem, az-Zufejjer, al-Razw&n, Lemleme, al-Edgre‘, 
al-BijftzijJe, Berkat al-Br£tiJje, Khr al-6&jfB, al-Cler&nijj&t, and Mleh. 
The main valley of this entire region leads northeastward from az-Zufejjer 
under the name of Abu Sella; it is joined on the left by the combined 
ieiban of Abu ‘Ar&d and al-'Aier, and east of them by al-Zelibe, in 
which is the water Msas Dabes. Farther down, Abu Sella takes the name 
Se'ib Fegr and is joined on the right by the ie'ibdn of al-fiemalen and 
a^-Zib^ijje. At the northeastern foot of the ZW Fegr, which overlooks 
the upper course of the Se'ib Fegr on the north, there are the channels 
MS&S az-Zhejrljje and MfiaS al-H&zem and farther to the northeast the 
Habra 'Ag&g and Habra al-H4wi;“ at the latter the Se'ib Fegr termi- 
nates almost in the sands of an-Ma'aga. 

From the plain of al-'Arej'erijje” the rain water flows through 
the channels of Ammu Rg&m and Fihat Hawmal northwestward into 
the Hubari 'Amr&t at the western end of the Tubejz al-'Afar district. 

*• Al-Mulfuddsiii. 071 . cit.. p. ZS:i. rpCers l*» the WBb;r of TsCr. which KOthcrc in the 
hollowB of the cbaniKil and in neither very iiaiatabli; nor very plentiful. 

Jftbflt. ojK eit., Vol. 1 , p. 91(1. writes that this watM* brlongs to the tribe of a1-|l^ejn 
and is situated not far from the hillocks of Iifamal and A'far between Whdi ai-Kura' and 
Tejma. — 

The phram* "f^amal and A'far” dtmotes the hilly district of Sanam al-Hamar, or al- 
^ama], and a]«*Afar. which encloseM the va}i (7 of FvAr on the northwest. This vailey lim 
between the oases of Tejma and Dumat al-(*andal. the latter of which is also often called 
WAdi al-¥ura’. or al-l^ureJJAt. The waU'r of may be identified with the rain pools of 

az-Zhejrijje in this valley. TaAr ia either erroneously transcribed from h'l^r. or else, as 
frequently happens, the F has been replaced by 7 *. 

Thu valley of Feirr terminates In the rain pool of aK^a^vi. which I Identify with the 
watering place ^awljj, since, accordlnff to J4^Qt. op. cit., Vol. 2, p. ;s7:i, this likewise once 
belonged to the BoJkeJn tribe, 

” In al-'.^ej'erijje wc may look for the old 'UrA’lr. 

Al-A^ma'i ( J&VAt. op. eit., Vol. 3, p. 662) places 'UraJHra between the two mountain 
ramces of the Tajj tribe and the sandy desert* an opinion which he attempts to establish 
by (he verse of a certaii) woman of the Bcnl Murra tribe, who mentions the valley of 
*Uraj‘ira in connectlcm with the two ranices. But this does not T>rove that the valley lies 
between the Aia* and Balma ranses. On the contrary. It should be sought In the former 
territory of the Beni Murra tribe, where the bills that form the border of the plain of 
al-*Arej'crijj« are also called by the same name. 

Al-Bekrl. Afu'^am (Wllstcnfcld). p. 608, and Ibn al-Atlr, Kdmil (Tornberg), Vol, l, 
p, 430, seek *Ur&'ir in the territory of the Kalb tribe, which before the advent of Islam was 
atta^ed there by Keis ibn Zubejr. ^ It Is true that before the advent of Islam the Kalb 
owned even the territory north of the oasis of Tefma: therefore al-'Arej'vriiJe may be identical 
with Urt'ir. This supposition Is verified by JikOt, op. eit., Vol. 1, p. 360, who seeks the 
bitter water of al-Amrar In the territory of the Beni FesAra. Here were said to be the 
watering places of *UrA‘ir and Kunajb, so called because of the bitterness of their water. 
Such bitter water, aUAmarr. was. according to JAkfit, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 361, found near 
the level desert of BusaJIa and thus in the vicinity of al-'Arej*crljje. 
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In the northeastern portion of al-'Arej'erijje are the waters MS&S al- 
fied'&n, at-T{}ama, and al-Kfilf. 

Upon both sides of the lower part of the valley of Fegr, between 
Sanftm al-'Afar on the west, K&rt al-Honsor on the east, fia'alat aS-Shaba’ 
on the north, and KHr MlSh on the south, there extends the somber level 
of al-Hd^, which reminds one of al-Bsajta, as it too has been created by 
the erosion of countless a^s. South of al-Hbg and southwest of the 
sandy hill from which we were making observations we saw peculiar 
land forma. In the southwest rose the irregular cones of Kbr Mleb, 
beside which are located the wells of the same name, and east of these 
cones the tabular hills of Kiir al-Hawga, resembling a modern fortress. 
East of the latter the straight crest of the hill rising above the MS&s 
al-Mowt ran from northwest to southeast; beyond it to the south 
protruded two horns of Hd&£;an; farther to the southeast the rocky 
heights of Helwftt and Abu Tenijja lifted themselves like a gigantic 
Gothic castle; and northeast of the mesa of Ms&s al-Mowt peered the 
solitary table mountain . al-Honsor. Beyond these heights there spread 
to the east an almost boundless sea of sand, the Nefud, above which 
to the northeast the mountain of al-B&rde in the range of at-Tawil 
loomed like a dark wall (temperature at 5.10; 16° C). 


AL-'AHEJ2 TO AL-MEZAHiR; THE SARARAT 

While we were upon the sandy hill, Mhammad R&’i-s- 
Sabbara plucked a quantity of the dry sobot straw with 
which to feed our camels at the next watering place, and 
before we left we cleaned our carbines and loaded them with 
sharp cartridges, for we were not certain that the Sararat 
would not attack us during the night Traveling was very 
difficult. In the pitch darkness of the night we could not 
avoid quickly enough the steep slopes of the sand drifts and 
hillocks and so had to make frequent stops and detours. At 
last, at the foot of a long, steep sand drift, we found ourselves 
on the fringe of a deep funnel-like hollow which frightened 
our camels. For a while we could move neither ahead nor 
backward, but we had to enter the drift and get through it 
as best we could. It was a hard and dangerous undertaking. 
I led my camel, but the animal failed to gain solid footing 
upon the sandy slope and kept slipping 'and dragging me 
along, and when finally with great effort I brought her up 
to the sharp crest of the drift, the edge gave way under me 
and slid down with me, burying me under the mass of sand. 
Frejh and Mhammad in rushing to my aid had the same 
experience. Once freed from the sandy avalanche, we dug 
steps in the crest upon which tne camels could cross to the 
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other side, and when we had them all over in safety, we lay 
down upon the sand, at 7.48, under a large bush of rcLza. 
Not one of us prepared a bed — we were too tired for that. 
In the sand I had lost my watch, the money I carried, and 
a camel stick. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1909. By 6.32 A.M. we were 
upon our camels’ backs, for we had only a little water left 
and the nearest well was still a long way off. Having learned 
that the 'Azzam clan of the Sararat was encamped at the 
wells of Mleh and was making robber raids against all the 
Rwala, we decided to get water at al-Hawga and so started 
in that direction. 

From the high 'Arejz we saw to the south, far below us, 
a black, boundless level from which protruded solitary hills 
of fantastic shape. A1-' Arejz itself consists of innumerable 
dunes, called fluk, each one of which stretches in elliptical 
form from west to east ; here and there are higher sand drifts 
which the Rwala call tu’us and the Sararat barahia. The 
elliptical hollows surrounded by the dunes are called ka'ar. 
Each of these hollows is deepest at the western end of the 
ellipse, where it forms a huge funnel-like pit that reaches 
down to the solid rock and is called /arse. Between the 
hollows, or ka'wr, are larger or smaller low sandy flats called 
nawazi. In these, as in the hollows, roza, arta, sobot, kasba’, 
'Oder, tubejz, and tarba grow, and in spots even 'arfey, 'alka, 
and hamdt, of which camels are especially fond. 

We noticed in the sand the fresh tracks of six ostriches, 
and upon a near-by sand hill we saw eighteen eagles, while 
some distance away, hiding behind a bush of raza, were two 
ravens. 

"Lookest thou, O Sheikh Musa, there, upon that sand hill,” 
exclaimed our guide Mas’ud, a Sarari, "those are Rwala, and 
those two ravens hiding beyond, those are we, the Sararat.” 

From 9.02 to 10.12 we let the camels graze upon the large 
bushes of raza at the southern fringe of al-'Arej2 (temperature 
at 9.30 : 15.2’ C); but from the copper-green bushes of ba’etran 
south of the raza we drove them away, as these are said to 
be poisonous. Presently we went on through the gloomy plain 
of al-Hug, which is covered with coarse sandstone gravel where 
not a plant is to be seen. Farther to the south, however, where 
al-Hut is somewhat undulating, we found rimt, soUejan, and 
ba’etrdn in the short and shallow hollows. According to Mas*ud, 
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al-Hut is the name of the entire country reaching from north 
of Tubej2 to the Kulban al-'Assafijje in the south, which, with 
a similar country called al-Hiil that joins it in the south, forms 
the territory of the §ararat. 

After one o’clock we reached the southern limit of the 
plain, only to find ourselves confronted by a deep basin from 
which rise various hills that we had noted from al-'Arejz. 
Making the descent with great effort, we skirted at the left 
the wells Msas al-Mowt, the water of which is said to be 
bitter and unfit to drink. Used by either man or animal, it 
is said to cause violent dysentery."’ 

Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara told us of four secluded wells, 
Msas as-Sluke, containing fresh water, and asked Frejh and 
me to accompany him and fill our bags. Turning to the south- 
east, we reached the wells in about fifty minutes but found 
no water in them: they were dead. We then turned to the 
southwest and at 2.48 P. M. reached the Kulban Hrakan and 
at three o’clock the Kulban Hdagan, where we found our com- 
panions awaiting us and where we remained until 6.26. Even 
in these wells there was so little water that we were three 
hours filling our bags and with the remainder could water 
but two of the camels. Frejh and Mas’ud took the others to 
the northern wells, where they asked the Rwala who were 
drawing water there to let them take enough for the camels 
of an-Nuri eben Sa’lan (temperature at 4: 17.9" C). 

In the territory of the Sararat a burial ground is adjacent 
to almost every watering place. At the wells of Hdafan we saw a 
common dog lying upon one of the graves, and Mhammad Ra’i-s- 
Sabbara thought that probably a woman tent keeper was buried 
there and the dog was guarding her body. He said that dogs 
frequently are so attached to the women of the tents that 
they protect their graves for many months against hyenas, 
which dig the bodies out and claw them. When he was camping 
once with his clan in the depression of Sirhan, he said, his 
wife died there and he buried her in a secluded place. A short 
time after he migrated his dog disappeared. Three months 

** A)-Mu\^addui, A^san (Dc Goejc), p. Z63. writes that the two rain pools of Muhrl 
arc sunken in black soil and contain water so salty that it causes diarrhea in men as well 
as in camels. The name Mubrl (puricative, puntlna) itself suRffests the action caused by 
the water of thae wells, and the results are sure to occur whether one drinks the water, 
uses it for cooking purposes, or usm it in the kneading of bread. — 

This Muhri Is a station on the route from 'Arfefta to Tejma. As our MUi al*Mowt 
is situated on the same route* we may Identify it with Mubrl. Al-Hukaddasi falls to dis- 
tinguish a fodlr from a fuAUi. A rodtr nercr contains salty water, for a heavy rain never 
washes away much salt and the water in a pidfr soon evaporates. 
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later, -when he was going with the clan southward through 
the depression of Sirhan, his son, who had just returned to 
him after a prolonged sojourn in the Hawran, asked to be 
shown the grave of his mother, and when Mhammad took 
him there they found the dog lying upon it. The sand round 
about was much trampled, and scattered over it were the 
hairs of hyenas which the dog had driven away from the 
grave. The dog had quenched his thirst at a spring near by 
and had sustained himself on locusts and human and animal 
excrement at a deserted camp. 

Through a stony pass we entered upon the southern 
highland of an-N&sfa and at 7.32 reached the vicinity of the 
well Klejb al-Helwat. North-northwest of it were situated the 
fresh wells of Abu Tenijja, and westward were the salty 
!2elib al-Mujjan and at-Tajjarijje. Water was plentiful in al- 
Hug and al-Hul, but pastures were few. After we had en- 
camped at 8.48 we fed our hungry camels with sobot straw, 
for not an annual was to be found. 

Thursday, January 28, 1909. At 6.16 A. M. we proceeded 
through the same sandstone region farther to the south. East 
of at-Tajjirijje there are several tabular hills called an-N&sfa; 
farther to the southwest rise the hills of at-Tf&jha, west of 
them al-6ajfa, and north of these to the southwest of Mleh 
the long tabular hills of al-6eranijjat. The district from 
6a'alat as-Shaba’ in the north to the wells of al-'Assafijje in 
the south, as well as the setb of Fe^ in the west and the 
sandy desert of the Nefud in the east, consists of soft sand- 
stone, which once formed high ranges that extended from 
west to east. Erosion has eliminated these ranges and has 
changed the mountainous region into a desolate level, al-Hug. 
The channels where the rain water gathers have been eaten 
away more and more, the absorbent sandstone has been washed 
out and carried away by the wind until the channels have 
been worn ‘into deep troughs and basins hedged in by pre- 
cipitous walls. These basins, which are absolutely flat at the 
bottom but difficult of access, frequently measure many kilo- 
meters in circumference and are constantly enlarging as the 
steep bluffs cave in. Here and there isolated sandstone hil- 
locks protrude from such basins, which seem to be high when 
viewed from below, although in reality they do not overlook 
the rocky upland. In due time even these hillocks will vanish. 
The upland itself is absolutely flat and is covered with coarse 
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gravel. At the eastern brims of the basins the sand is piled 
in high drifts. The larger the basins and the higher and more 
precipitous the southern walls enclosing them, the higher and 
more compact the drifts deposited by the northwest and north 
winds. 

Toward eight o’clock we perceived in the south light 
clouds of smoke, indicating the location of a camp of the 
§ararat. According to information received from the Rwala 
who were watering their camels at Hdagkn, this camp be- 
longed to the chief Eben Krejtan, who was a friend of the 
reigning family of Salan. Frejh planned to go directly to the 
camp, declaring that Prince an-Nuri had charged him with 
the delivery of an important message for the chief; but we 
had to keep our southerly course because of a narrow sandy 
strip consisting of high and almost impassable drifts that 
separated us from the camp. Having finally found a trod- 
den path, we crossed the sand upon it and at 8.20 reached 
the stony level of al-Bwejbijje, glorified in a springtime 
splendor. It had been moistened by the wagm (Canopus, 
October) and trajjdwi (Pleiades, November) rains and hence 
was covered with fresh plants, annual and perennial, including 
zamrdn, ‘arfe$, grajba, na^i, zetdde, tarba, hamdt, brukdn, 
'alka, and k?is. The tarba and zetdde were already in bloom. 
Our camels, which had found no pasture the day before, 
eagerly nibbled the plants, and for their sake we should have 
liked much to stop; but it was inadvisable, for the Sararat 
might have taken us for enemies and attacked us, whereas 
it was necessary to establish friendly relations with them. 

Sighting their first camels, we rode toward them at a 
leisurely pace, looking for a herdsman. Suddenly a shot was 
heard on our left, followed instantly by the alarm cry of the 
Sararat; in a few minutes another shot and alarm cry was 
heard ahead of us. Camel riders were rounding their scattered 
herds and escaping with them to the southwest: they had 
taken us for scouts (sabr) of a raiding party. Without 
stopping at the camp we i-ode slowly after the herdsmen, 
Mas'ud and Mhammad Ra'i-s-Sabbara calling without inter- 
mission: “O Sararat, we are also Sararkt!” 

Finally we were approached by an armed rider who, 
recognizing our fellow Mhammad Ra'i-s-Sabbara, cried out 
laughingly: 

“Since ye are accompanied by Mhammad Ra‘i-s-Sabbara, 
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ye are not enemies.” We were soon surrounded with some 
twenty fighters armed with good rifles, who inquired about 
camps and accompanied us part of the way. 

The Sar&r&t belong among the despised tribes of Arabia. They are 
divided into three groups: al-HIese 

FlShin 
al-'AzzSm. 

The head chief of all the Sararftt is Muhanunad eben Sejf al-Hlesi. 

Al-Hlese consist of the following clans: 

Sbejhit (chief: Ifejralldh eben Da'Sge) 
ar-ReS&jde ( „ Krejt&n eben S&sed) 

Al dwejndn ( „ Zejd eben fivrejni) 

Al 'Amr ( „ DabSlall&h eben ’Amr) 

Al Daffaf ( „ Hamd&n walad Besi) 
ad-Dbiwin ( „ Himed 61 Homt) 
az-Zeb6'tn ( „ Mhammad eben firajjed) 

The Hlese have almost four hundred tents. Az-Zeb6‘!n do not 
belong to them but camp with them. 

The FI6h6n consist of the following clans: 

Al Slejm (chief: Caseb al H6wi) 
al-fiwabre ( „ Mtiammad eben Dw6re^) 

Al Dhejb6n 

The F16ii6n have about five hundred tents. Their head chief is Faleti 
eben Farwa. The head chief of the 'Azz6m is Mesnad eben HajjSl eben 
KFejt6n. 

From 9.20 to eleven o'clock our camels grazed in a small 
hollow. Behind us rose the irregular cones of Helwat and 
Abu Tenijja, presenting a picture such as I had rarely seen 
before in the Orient. They looked like an enormous modern 
fort, oblong in form, pointing from west to east with circular 
pavilions projecting from the east and west ends. At the 
comers and in the center of the long southern side tall, 
round towers with flat roofs seemed to have been erected, 
while above the high southern fortification wall protruded 
a blunt tower like that of a church. The fortification walls, 
pavilions, and towers seemed to be equipped with several 
rows of lodpholes for guns about two to three meters in 
diameter, apparently cut in solid sandstone strata, which 
were almost yellow in comparison with the soft ash-colored 
strata below. The solid strata in reality consisted of huge 
blocks fractured vertically, some of which protruded a little 
higher than those next to them, thus overshadowing them 
in such a way as to suggest gun holes. And this entire 
enormous fort was surrounded by high, light yellow earth- 
works — the sandy drifts. 
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Our eastern horizon was limited by the mysterious, red- 
dish-yellow desert, the Nefud; in the southeast there rose 
from the stony level innumerable, more or less high, isolated 
boulders and crags, the remains of sandstone hillocks. These 
are called al-Mezah!r, Moving families (Fig. 23), because from 



Fig. 23 — At aWMezahir. 


a distance they resemble migrating Arabs with their riders, 
men on foot, camels with loads, herds of large and small camels, 
and so on. As we stood looking at these strange shapes I heard 
a shot, and a bullet whizzed over my head. I turned just in time 
to see at our right behind a large sandstone boulder several 
camel riders and the foremost one in the act of reloading 
his rifle, which was still smoking. He raised it to his cheek 
and took aim at me ; for, since I rode at the head of my com- 
panions, both balls were of course meant for me. I saw the 
flash, the smoke. Would it hit me ? Involuntarily I bent dow’n. 
Al-hamdu lUldh! It whistled several centimeters above my 
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head, but evidently the aim had been well taken. Instantly 
I seized my carbine, but at that moment the guide Mas’ud 
rode between us, stretched out his mantle ('a6a’), and called: 

“0 §ar&rat, do not kill §ararat!” Whereupon the as- 
sailants fell upon him and pulled him off his camel; but 
recognizing in him a §arari they apologized, declaring that 
Alllth had not willed that their bullet hit us. Not until the 
danger was over did a shiver run over me. It is a strange 
sensation to see a loaded weapon aimed at you and fired. 

After the assailants had gone we were overtaken by 
Mhammad Ra'i-s-Sabbara and the chief of a smaller Sararat 
family named Rhaj'iet al-A'raf who, with three escorts, wished 
to pay a visit to the Sararat camping to the south. There 
were now twelve of us, enough to repulse any band of rob- 
bers. At 3.52 P. M. we reached the northern hill of the Rium 
an-Na’am group, near which we stopped until 5.52. 

Creeping upon my stomach, 1 made my way with Mas'ud 
to a pile of stones at the top of the hill, behind which we 
concealed ourselves and scoured the vicinity through the 
binoculars. 

To the south the horizon was enclosed by the high hills of al- 
Azwar, east of these by the MSej^t, and farther to the northeast by 
the crests of as-Senfim and the higher mountain of Helwin al-Bunfa, 
in front of which were the hills of Abrak Zhejme half buried under 
piles of sand. Northeast of the last-named was the hilly range of ar- 
SijMi, extending to the northeast as far as al-Luruf, a lowland that 
separates the rocky plain from the sandy desert. Within this lowland, 
almost due east from our point, glimmered the water of the rain pool 
^abra umm ai-Senin, north of it the J}abia iShajba, and west of this 
the Habra 'Ards, into which rain water is carried by the Se'ib of 
al-'AsskfiJje, or Nejj&l. On the right side of this ie'ib, south of our 
position, stretched the desolate plain of al-Ghara, to the southwest 
spread the undulating region of al-Mhejdijja, with the hills of Tldl 
al-Ban&t, Baj-it as-Samar, and Barit al-Hamar." Between Barit al-Hamar 
and the Kdr at-Tfftjha rose the hills of Zerbdt ar-Ratjama. 

To the northwest showed the mesas of an-Na^fa and at-Tfdjha 
and to the north gleamed as if in bluish phosphorescence the Cyclopean 
abodes of al-Hawga and Relwfit (Fig. 24). 

I could not turn my eyes away from the changing colors 
of this gorgeous picture. Sublime indeed are the works of the 
Creator! and yet even these superstructures will vanish. The 
wind and rain will crumble the soft sandstone and gnaw at 

* Mit‘0am (WttBtenfeld). VoU 1. p. 676. mentions the white hills of 61r&t> 

partly covered with sand, at the farthermost frontier of the Abu Bekr Ibn KllAb. ^ Since 
the encampments of the Beni KllAb were in the reffJon whiok we were travenjjiff, we may 
identify Baflt al-l^amar and Baplt al-*Afar with the BipAt of JA^At. 
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the harder layers, and the wind will drive the sand into the 
bottomless desert of the Nefud. In due time there will remain 
of the huge fort of Helwat only a few piles of the harder 
limestone, just as has happened in al-Mezahir; and even these 
will finally disappear. 



Fia. 24 — From the K§iim an-Na'am looking north. 

"0 Musa, what will not vanish in this world?” said the 
negro Frejh after I had explained to him the genesis of al- 
Mezahir. “Everything will disappear, but the Creator will 
be forever the same.” Since the crags al-Mezahir provide 
a particularly suitable cover for bands of robbers, it was 
advisable to scan them frequently. Often I was deluded into 
thinking I saw camels or men, when the camels and men 
proved to be nothing but rocks and boulders. 

Upon our return from the crest we ascertained the 
latitude and then had supper with our seven guests; and 
we were all hungry. In the evening we rode in the same 
direction through the stony region of al-Mhejdijje until eight 
o’clock, when we lay down in a dark, shallow swale. 

al-mezAhIe to kulbAn ubejt 

Friday, January 29, 1909. The district of al-Mhejdijja, 
which we traversed after 6.31 A. M., is covered with large 
blocks of sandstone and accordingly has but a sparse vege- 
tation. At eight o’clock in a small hollow we found a clump 
of zamrdn bushes, upon which our camels grazed until 9.20 
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(temperature at 8.10: 11.8’ C); then we headed toward the 
wells of al-'Ass&fijje at the Se'lb of Nejjal. Not being sure 
whether there were robbers near them, we remained vigilant 
and tried to keep within the hollows. At eleven o’clock we 
came upon the fresh tracks of two camels, which the chief 
Rhajje followed, while another young Sarari warrior ran cau- 
tiously to the wells. The tracks led into the Se'ib of al-’Assafijje 
east of the wells, so we rode after Rhajje with our carbines 
loaded and kept close under the rocky walls enclosing the 
Se'ib. Just then the warrior returned with the report that he 
had seen camel riders at the wells. At this we turned im- 
mediately into a side ravine and made our camels kneel, 
int^ding from the hillside to surround the riders resting at 
the wells. Suddenly we heard a voice and saw three women 
emerging from a little cave. The riders at the wells were 
not enemies after all but the belated members of a migrating 
clan of the Rwala, going from south to north in the hope of 
finding better pasturage. 

When at 12.23 P. M. we reached the wells of al-'Assafijje 
we found nobody there (temperature at 12.80 : 20' C). These 
wells are about twelve meters deep and fill with rain water 
but slowly. The bottom of the valley is here only 150 meters 
wide and is enclosed by higher walls of sandstone. In the 
plain about the wells is a large cemetery (Fig. 25) with many 
of the graves surrounded by low round walls through which 
are narrow apertures. Before each grave stands a stone tablet 
about fifty centimeters high. My companions maintained that 
these graves are very old, dating from the time of the Awwa- 
lijje, or primeval inhabitants of Arabia. 

Our camels had had so little water at Hdai:&n that they 
were very thirsty. Straightway, therefore, a young Sarari 
undressed and descended into the well and we lowered the 
canvas bucket to him on a rope. As fast as he filled it with 
water we raised it and poured the contents into a deep vessel 
from which our thirsty animals could drink. After the Sarari 
had drawn the contents of one well, he took hold of the rope, 
propped himself with his legs against the pole on which the 
bucket hung, and we pulled him out. Then he went down 
another well and the same process was repeated. 

When we left the wells at 1.82, the Rwala and the 
Sararkt left us and went toward the southwest to the Habra 
a^Subeka, where, according to hearsay, their relatives were 
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camping; while we, accompanied by Mas'ud, proceeded through 
the desolate plain of al-Ohara. At three o’clock we reached 
the limestone hillocks of Abrak ar-Ruljejma, where we paused 
from 3.32 until 6.15 to permit our camels to pasture (temper- 
ature at 4: 22.2° C). 

The Se'tb of al-'Assafijje, or Nejjal,'"’ comes from the 
southwest out of the hills Zel' al-Badda, al-Rorejra, and az- 



Fig. 25 — A grave at the wells of al-'Assafijje. 


Ziblijjat and is joined on the left by the se'ibdn of 'Okejlat 
al-Fater, al-Bikr, and al-Lekijje. At the southeastern slopes 
of az-Ziblijjat are habdri of the same name. 

To the east of az-Ziblijjat stand the hills of al-Rurrab, 
to the south Ummahat Bakar, and to the southwest the Tell 
al-6eris. To the southeast of al-Rurrab glimmer the white 
surfaces of the rain pool Habra al-Bweza, which lies at the 
northern limit of the undulating district of al-Rmerijje. Here 

*** The al'KumcJt nmnlionti Nujjfin and Du Balkar, and Ibn Mijjadi* namvs the 
lowland of Nejjan and ^-^amr. all of which localiticH arc iK>UKhi by Ja|cilt, op. cil., Vol. 4t 
p. 864. in the environs of the oobIb of Tujnia. — Ncjjan certainly ih identical with our 
NejJAl, Du Bahar with the UmmahAt Bahar, and uI-Bamr 1 Huok in the waterinx place of 

ai-'ABB&fijje. 

JAVdt, op. eit., Voi. .1, pp. refeni to a ^amr Beni Gudejma between Tajrr and 

the oaHid of Tejma. two nlKhtH away from the latter toward Syria. It is a valley in which 
rain water remains underneath the surface depoBits. 

The poet al-^u^g’a mentions an aU^nir in the tesrritory of the Beni Dubjan (al- 
Bekrit Mu*^ani [Wtistenfeld]. p. 686)i which may be identical with the other, aa the Beni 
pubjin UB^ to camp north of the oasiB of Tejma. — From al-'AssAflJje to Tejma Is almost 
eighty kilomutcTB. A loaded caravan must halt twice for the night before making this distance. 
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is interred the body of Zejdin eben Warde, renowned far and 
wide as a leader who never once returned from a raid without 
booty. All the robbers and raiders make pilgrimages to his 
grave to implore his assistance, and, if Mas‘ud m^ be trusted, 
he always renders aid to his co-tribesmen, the Sararat, who 
therefore kill a camel upon his grave, so that the blood will 
soak in, and daub the high tablet with the blood before 
cooking and eating the meat near the grave. If they have 
no camel to spare, they lay upon the grave a piece of semh 
bread or some gunpowder, or they pour upon it a few drops 
of water. Since Zejdan was himself a Sarari he knows that 
the §ararkt are pitifully poor. 

At 7.16 we came into the hills of al-Azwar and at eight 
o’clock crossed the rain pond of the same name and proceeded 
in a desolate, stony plain which forms part of the territory 
of al-Hul and in which, here and there, rise rather low sand 
dunes. At 9.16 we encamped at one such dune near several 
large bushes of raza. Scaling a hill in search of a better site, 
I scared five white antelopes that were grazing in a neigh- 
boring hole (farSe). At night we were aroused several times 
by hyenas and wolves, which so frightened the camels that 
they roared and growled in low tones and could not be easily 
calmed. We did not want to fire upon the beasts for fear 
of betraying ourselves to any band of robbers that might be 
bound for the wells of al-'Assafijje. Of the hyenas or wolves 
we had no fear, for they are too cowardly to attack anyone 
but a lone animal or a wounded man. 

Saturday, January 30, 1909 (temperature at 6.25 A. M. : 
4.2°C). At night and early in the morning I talked with my com- 
panions about our trip. I should have much liked to go toTejma 
and explore the ancient burying ground of al-Megenne (or al- 
M£:enne), about three kilometers southeast of the oasis and 
north of the black hill Zel' al-Rnejm. The Rwala and §ararat 
told of castles built in the rocks there and of tombs hewn in 
the sandstone hills; so 1 hoped there might also be Nabataean 
inscriptions. On the other hand. Prince an-Nuri, as well as 
all the Rwala and Sararat migrating from the north, talked 
of serious dissension that prevailed in the oasis of Tejma 
and the vicinity. The region belonged to the domain of Eben 
RaSid, but for five months it had been in the grip of a civil 
war, with Eben Sa'ud in the south sequestering from Eben 
RaSid one settlement after another, and an-Nuri eben Sa’lan 
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in the north preparing to seize the oasis of al-Gowf. ‘Abdar- 
rahman eben Rasid, residing with some slaves at Tejma, yearned 
to appropriate the district, but he lacked the power. Moreover, 
he was afraid that an-Nuri meant to attack not merely al- 
Gowf but Tejma as well; hence should I, a friend of the Prince, 
go to Tejma, he would consider me an emissary sent to embroil 
the inhabitants in the strife against him. How would he receive 
me? Would he banish me, or would he detain me as a hostage? 
As long as the Rwala were camping in the vicinity of Tejma 
and watering their herds there at the wells of Haddag, I could 
have depended on them, and this I had intended to do. The 
Rwala, however, were migrating to the north, and only some 
families of the Nsejr clan were left near Tejma. But would 
even they be there? If they too should leave for the north, 
the vicinity of the oasis would be occupied by the 'Azzam 
clan of the Sararat, the Twal clan of the Weld Slejman, and 
members of the Htejm and Beni 'Atijje tribes, all of whom are 
enemies of the Rwala. As long as Eben RaSid had remained 
powerful, intent on the maintenance of order and security, 
caravans had safely visited Tejma; but now all the roads 
were occupied by robbers of various tribes, who not merely 
robbed the travelers but killed them. That is why the Rwala 
and Sararat called all the roads leading to Tejma roads of 
death (durvb al-mawt). Trustworthy men assured me that 
not a single week passed in which a traveler was not killed 
near the oasis; and in many cases the settlers themselves 
advised the robbers as to the date and direction to be taken 
by parties leaving the oasis and were recompensed with a 
portion of the spoils. Should we elude these robbers? Would 
it be possible for me to reach the Nabataean burial ground 
of al-Mgenne and to remain there for any length of time? 
With the Rwala camping south of Tejma, I could work with 
facility in the oasis as well as in the vicinity, for I had 
numerous references to many of the settlers and to several 
members of Eben Rasid’s family, nay, even to Prince Sa'ud 
eben RaSid himself. Sa’ud, however, had already been assas- 
sinated and his relatives slaughtered, banished, or held captive. 
Nevertheless, I held that my references to the settlers in 
Tejma had not lost their value since the settlers are dependent 
in many ways upon the citizens of Damascus who gave me 
the references. With the help of the settlers, therefore, and 
with the assistance of the Rwala camping near Tejma, I 
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intended to carry out my work. But it was very desirable that 
the last of the Rwala should not leave before I got there. 

Not wishing to reach these Rwala until after sunset in 
order to evade the robbers more easily, we did not set out 
until seven o’clock; then we proceeded in an arid region devoid 



Fig. 26 — From Sobth looking west. 


of plants except upon the sand dunes, on which here and there 
grew ‘adddm, firs, ?ainrdn, kor?i, arta, ’dder, and raza. New 
needles were already beginning to show on the ra?a. From 
9.28 until twelve o’clock our camels grazed upon the eastern 
foot of the high sand hill of Subih (Fig.26). Presently TQman, 
who was sitting on the top sketching a map, informed us that 
some Arabs were coming from the south (temperature at 
9.38; 11.8” C). Immediately Mas'ud and I joined him and, lying 
on our stomachs, raised our heads above the sharp crest of 
the sand drift to scan the southern environs. Southwest of 
the hill we perceived camel riders, camels with tents and 
miscellaneous implements, herds of camels, and several horse- 
back riders — apparently migrating Rwala. 

We were so near 'Tejma that to the southwest the Tell 
abu Srejs already showed itself and southward the somber 
al-Rnejm, in front of which is the burial ground of al-M^enne 
where I intended to work! North of al-Rnejm and south of the 
Tell abu Srejs, fn a deep lowland filled with tiers of quivering 
air, lay the oasis of Tejma. When should we reach it? 

After a while we encountered two of the camel riders, 
who informed us that within the whole of Tejma there was 
not one Rwejli left. The chief of the Nsejr clan, who came 
to me soon afterwards, advised me to leave all my baggage 
with him and to proceed to Tejma on light camels with only 
the negro Frejh and the guide Mas'ud. He considered it pos- 
sible that we might reach the burial ground of al-Mfenne 
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alive under the protection of Allih and our weapons and by 
the speed of our camels. 

“Like hyenas and wolves,*’ he warned me, “the members 
of the Twal, Htejm, §ammar, and §ararat are now prowling 
around Tejma, and ye belong to the Rwala.” 

Without my baggage and scientific instruments, however, 
I could not work effectively either in the burial ground or 
in Tejma; and besides, where was I afterwards to look for 
Mhammad and Tuman with the baggage ? for the Rwala were 
migrating, and whether northward or northeastward or east- 
ward who could tell? Yet I could not willingly decide to 
abandon my goal, and so we plodded silently on in the course 
we had planned. After the last of the migrating Rwala had 
disappeared from our view, Frejh sighed and said to me: 

“O Sheikh Musa, we will follow thee wherever thou shalt 
go. If thou must go to Tejma, so must we, even though it may 
cost us our throats. All&h will take care of our children.” 

Hearing that, 1 turned my camel to the northeast. It was 
12.38 P. M. I had not originally intended to examine either 
Tejma or al-Mfeenne anyway, as both were situated beyond 
the boundary of the territory I had planned to explore. 

Turning to the east upon a road that passes through the 
range of at-Tawil to al-Gowf, we hastened toward the wells 
of Ubejt to fill our water bags. At one o’clock we turned 
more to the northeast and rode through a hilly country where 
grew hemhem, ’alka, 'adddm, harsaf, thavia, slih, messe', hamat, 
hegine, shami, arta, nietndn, and 'dder, promising good pas- 
turage a few weeks later; after two o’clock we went through 
dry habdri near which we saw many Jericho roses. At the 
wells of Ubejt we remained from four to 4.13 (temperature 
at 4.06: 16° C). These wells, situated in a wide depression, 
are about three meters deep and contain clear fhesh water. 
All around them grow half a and low palmettos; the higher 
places had been converted into cemeteries. South of Ubejt 
and southeast of Subih are the sand hills of 'Twejjel Said, 
az-Zab', Khejlan, and al-Wuhajjed. 

KULBAN UBEJT TO AT-TAWiL; THE NEFOD 

From the wells we went due north and at five o’clock 
came to the sandstone hills of ad-Dhejbat which form the 
western boundary of an undulating plain that slopes down 
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to the east and southeast penetrating deep into the Nefud, 
which here overlooks the plain by forty meters. In the west- 
ern piu:t of this nearly level stretch is the Habra as-§ubeka, 
south of it the rain well Mias ai-§ubeka, and in the eastern 
part the Miai ar-Rmez, north of which tower the sandy 
pyramids Tu'fls Zba'. Our camels walked very slowly, for 
the ground was covered with irritating sandstone ribs ten 
to twenty centimeters thick, like plates standing on edge. 
From 5.52 to 7.40 we rested in a hollow (temperature at 6: 
15° C) and at 8.23 encamped among some large sandstone 
boulders behind which our camels were entirely hidden from 
view. 

Sunday, January 31, 1909. The night was cold but dry, 
with only a light dew. At seven o’clock we were again under 
way northward. The hills of ad-Dhejbat consist of steep, 
porous sandstone slopes, with flat crests topped here and 
there by low pinnacles resembling sugar loaves. The several 
hilly ranges point eastward and among them there are neither 
parallel nor intersecting valleys, but merely basin-like hollows 
which carry rain water into the fiabari. At our right rose 
the Tell al-MrejSeb, north of which was the 2elib Mllh; at 
the foot of the hills thama, zamran, and 'arfeg grow very 
sparsely. At 8.48 A. M. we ascended the broad upland of al- 
Kraje, which is covered with a coarse gravel, in color re- 
sembling black coffee. In the southern part of this upland 
are the rosy sand drifts of an-Na'ai:a, extending to the north 
as far as the Klejb as-Sajle; in the west are the hills of 
Miejtat, north of which towers as-Senam, and, still farther 
on, Helw&n al-Hunfa. 

From 10.26 to 11.47 the camels grazed. Resuming our 
journey, we noted a little farther on, in the fine sand that 
covers the plain in places, the fresh tracks of camels. On exam- 
ining them closely, my companions Frejh and Mas'ud con- 
cluded that they were imprinted by animals whose home was 
the Nefud, for the hoofs of the camels of the Nefud are cut 
by the sharp sand as if filed with a rasp; consequently their 
footprints are smooth or show a large number of minute cor- 
rugations. We judged that there were more than a hundred 
of them heading from the southeast to the northwest: hence 
the throng could be no other than the Bedouins of the chief 
Eben Rabis of the Sammar, who had been camping in the 
western part of the Nefud and watering his camels at the 
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wells situated at the Irarder between the stony and the sandy 
regions. Because the Saminar were engaged in warfare with 
the Rwala, we surmised that Eben Ra^is had undertaken a 
raid upon one of the Rwala clans north of al-‘Ass&fijje. Should 
we not encounter these raiders? 

We kept a sharp watch on the western hills. The hil- 
lock of as-Senam is short and low biit has several pinnacles 
on top. The Helwan al-Hunfa is long and high and consists 
of five groups separated by deep gulches, of which the first 
and the third group, counting from the south, are lofty and 
dark, the others lower and reddish. At three o’clock we passed 
through the depression of al-Mo’ada, which is favored by 
raiding parties because they are not visible in the deep hol- 
low and yet, through their sentries stationed at Helwan, 
they can be apprised of every movement of the enemy. In 
the east, at the base of the Nefud, we could see the glimmer- 
ing, yellowish surface of the Habra al-Klejbijje and north 
of it the Habra al-Mustabra. 

From 4.28 until 6.23 we were di-awing a map of the neigh- 
borhood while our camels grazed. The sun set in a pageant 
of color. The western sky seemed to be covered with rough 
lava bathed in fresh blood. Out of the lava protruded a sol- 
itary volcano — a dark cloud — and into the blood-red volcanic 
region penetrated two light blue inlets of the heavenly ocean. 
The volcano appeared to grow, its shadow lengthened, the 
blood settled and darkened. The negro Frejh turned his face 
away from the western sky and implored Allah to prevent 
the bloodshed (dabha) that the sunset seemed to foretell. 
At 8.20 we made ready to pass the night behind a sandstone 
ridge. 

Monday, February 1, 1909. Setting out at 7.02 A. M., at 
8.25 we reached, west of the Ri^m Mseld, the foot of the 
low hills of Umm al-Kers that converge with Helwan. These 
consist not of horizontal layers but of strata that dip from 
north to south, and often it seems as if the outcrops of the 
harder layers were hung in the air. Thus far there was no 
trace of the raiding band of the §ammar. Perhaps it had 
not yet returned. 

My companions were always eulogizing the late Prince 
Mhammad eben RaSid, during whose reign there was peace 
and affluence, for he had had a way of compelling all the 
tribes to order and obedience. In time so many tales will be 
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wrought about Mhammad that he will become a mythical per- 
sonality. 

In the west rose the Tlul ar-Rijasi, running almost north 
and south. From 9.50 to 11.63 our camels grazed in the district 
of az-Zrejb, which reaches from Tlul ar-Rijasi to the Nefud. 



Fig. 27 — The *Arej2 an-Nefl^d from the south. 


At the western fringe of the latter we noted the rain pond 
Habra umm as-§enin and north of it the Habra Shajba, the 
vicinity of both appearing to be covered with huge stone 
tablets. In many of these tablets the wind and rain had 
etched cavities like large platters, which served as receptacles 
for rain water. The Sararit name such hollows k^d' and like 
to seek them out because they find fresh water in them. Mas'Od 
called our attention to Ksl' al-Ksurijjat in the south and to 
Ksa' al-Morr northeast and K^' at-Tinijjat southeast of the 
Habra umm as-§enin. North of Ksa' at-Tinijjat, near the 
Nefud, lay the rocky hole 6ebw ad-Dhejl which also holds 
rain water. 

Farther on we proceeded through a boundless plain — the 
kind called nijdt — toward the rosy 'Arejz an-Nefud (Fig. 27), 
a sandy projection which the Nefud thrusts out against the 
wind toward the west, seeking, as the Sararat declare, to 
destroy all their wells. The sand hills seemed to be close to 
us, yet we could not get near them. There were neither 
valleys nor channels in the plain but merely small hollows 
into which the rain water vanishes; here and there were low 
cones, cubes, and prisms — the remains of hills. In the fine 
sand we found many tracks of lizards, showing the shai-p 
outlines of their feet on both sides of grooves made by their 
tails, and near many of the bushes we saw the deep spirals 
made by snakes, which lean upon their own bodies, especially 
when crawling upward. Several times we crossed the fresh 
tracks of antelopes, ostriches, Irenas, and wolves. Once we 
came upon the new grave of a Sarari into which hyenas had 
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penetrated; from within protruded the two shins of the dead, 
both gnawed off! 

We hastened through the plain of Shul 'Arus toward 
the sandy hills beyond, but their distance from us did not 
seem to lessen. At 1.20 we noted at the left the Habra 'Arus, 
near which terminates the se'ib of gl-’Assafijje; the Habra 
ummu Zwer is to the northwest, within the Luruf. We urged 
our exhausted animals on, but the Nefud seemed to retreat 
before us. 1 kept closing my eyes to convince myself after 
a few minutes that we had really made progress; but the 
plain was endless. The guide Mas'ud, riding beside me, had 
been singing the same short ditty, off the key, for over an 
hour. At last, however, the dark, solitary hill Tell M£eh!l, 
or Umm Kejhil, a landmark in the district of al-Hunfa, ap- 
peared on our right It is a sign to travelers from the north 
that they will soon enter the stony desert, whereas to travel- 
ers from the south it heralds the proximity of the sandy 
waste. 

Finally at 4.06 west of the Habra at-Turudi we reached 
the edge of the sandy desert and crossed over into the 'Areji 
an-Nefud, which rises gradually from the level plain to the 
north. Whoever views it from the south notices innumerable 
sand dunes ranging from west to east; some of these are six 
hundred, others only two hundred meters long, but all are of 
the same height and are separated by hollows twenty to thirty 
meters deep. Upon some of these dunes are cones, upon the 
others pyramids, and all are steep. The crests of the dunes are 
.sharply pointed. Up to the height of about fifty meters above 
the level of their bases the dunes are overgrown with bushes 
of raza, but the higher portions are bare, shifting sand. On 
the southern slopes grow harSaf, ’alka, ’ader, arta, mm', hamat, 
and raza. 

Raza is among the most beautiful plants of the desert. 
Frequently it develops into trees eight meters high and twenty 
centimeters in diameter (Fig. 28), but more often it grows in 
bushes (Fig. 29). The branches are long and elastic, the bark 
clear white, the needles freshly green. Camels eat the needles 
and young twigs with gusto. The wood is tough but easily 
broken, and when dry it is an ideal fuel, producing almost 
no smoke, burning with a white flame for a long time, and 
leaving only smoldering red coals and fine white ashes. No 
other fuel of the desert furnishes so much heat as the raza, 
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and its coals will smolder for over ten hours. What joy they 
give to a horseman or traveler shivering with cold, who dares 
not build a fire in the night although he yearns for warmth! 
Wherever the razii grows in bushes it holds the sand by its 
roots, thus making a nucleus for the formation of small 
mounds of sand. A very sad spectacle is presented by bushes 
that have been uprooted by the wind. Their glistening, dry, 
white branches and trunks protrude from the sand so bent 
and broken that they seem like the bleached bones of men or 
camels covering a former battle ground. Indeed, the uprooted 
raza does in reality lie scattered over a battle ground, but 
the battle has been fought not between men but between 
the frail plants and the indomitable, pitiless wind and its 
powerful ally, the treacherous sand. At the wind’s bidding 
the sand forms a mound among and around the stems of the 
raza into which it permits the plant’s roots to sink; but hardly 
has the plant come to feel secure and safe when the sand 
obeys the wind again and the piteous raza has to perish. 

We found some of the sand dunes so steep that we could 
not climb them, hence we went round them to the west. On 
this detour we crossed fresh tracks of eight large and three 
small antelopes. From 5.04 to 7.25 our camels grazed; then 
we kept on until 8.05, when we made camp for the night in 
a secluded pit (/arse). 

Tuesday, February 2, 1909. We started out at 7.08 A. M. 
The ride was hard for us as well as for the animals, for we 
were already traversing the Nefud proper. 

The Nefud is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
natural features of northern Arabia. The low, rosy dunes, 
with crests overgrown by raza and other plants, gives it the 
appearance of a huge garden or a terrace-like cemetery planted 
with weeping willows and birches. The bare peaks and crests of 
the hills and dunes remind one of glaciers in high mountains, 
and the hollows among the dunes resemble green mountain 
valleys. There is no water, however, and the soil of this beau- 
tiful region consists of treacherous sand. Even the sea is not 
so dangerous as the shimmering, rose-colored sand which forms 
splendid, sleek plains. The eye lets itself be deceived; the 
rider takes it for granted that he may hasten ahead and 
urges his mount to a swifter pace. At places the sand is so 
solid that it does not even take foot prints, when suddenly 
the animal sinks up to the knees, and ^e rider must quickly 
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Fig. 29 

Fig. 28 — Roza tree in the ‘Areji an*Nef<^d. 
Fig. 29—Raaa bush in Ihe "Areji an>Nefi^d. 
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swerve his frisrhtened mount if he is to avoid certain death. 
Often the camel has been going in long strides over the sandy 
level, when, on entering what looks like nothing but a small 
swell, he finds himself on the brink of a precipitous wall of 
sand: one more step and both animal and rider would lie, 
with shattered bones, in the deep pit (farSe). 

"In the Nefud there are roads everywhere,” mused our 
guide, “and yet in the Nefud there are no roads. Whosoever 
does not know the Nefud must not venture thither, and who 
loses his way in the Nefud loses his life too.” 

Every migrating tribe and every raiding party provides 
itself with a guide who knows the Nefud well, usually an 
ostrich or antelope hunter. Only he who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the passes among the various sand dunes (fluk) can 
travel through the Nefud freely. These passes are usually 
near the funnel-shaped pits, or farS-, at the edges of each 
farie, indeed, three or four horns of sand may be clearly noted, 
the lower portions of which run together (Fig. 30). The 
bottom of each farse is level and devoid of sand and is 
formed by the original rugged surface of the stony or rocky 
plain. Sometimes two or even three sides of the farSe are so 
precipitous as to be almost perpendicular; to the east, how- 
ever, the floor of the farse generally slopes up gradually to 
that of a larger elliptical hollow, or ka'ara, hedged in by dunes 
{fluk) and of which the farse is the deepest part. A pass usu- 
ally may be found where the farse connects with the ka'ara. 
As a rule the farS yawn in the western part of the ka'ar, 
which trend from west to east. To the west above the fare 
the dunes are highest and the distance between them shortest. 
To the east they widen into sandy flats called nawazi. 

Besides numerous tracks of antelopes and ostriches, we 
noted in the sand the footprints of the rapacious zarbul (pi. 
zardbil), which subsists on flesh and is said to attack lone 
camels and even sleeping travelers. From under an aria bush 
1 scared out a yellow bird about as large as a domestic fowl 
and known as tandara. Its meat is reputed to be excellent. 
Flapping its wings heavily, it flew several hundred meters 
off and hid again in a thicket. I shot two dozing hares. The 
color of their fur was a blend of yellows and reds completely 
harmonizing with the sand, whereas the fur of the hares I 
had shot in the volcanic region was dark brown or black. 
Even the smaller birds I saw in the Nefud were the color 
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Fig. 31 


Fig. 30 — A farie in the Nefud. 
Fig. 31 — In the Neffid. 
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of the sand. The umm sdiem, as lar^e as our sparrow, sings 
quietly and briefly but pleasantly. 

From 10.62 to 12.42 P.M. our camels grazed (Figs. 31, 32). 
Later on we crossed several perilous slopes, so steep that we 
had to dig in the sand a succession of slanting steps down 
which we cautiously led our camels. A false step, a slip, and 
the animal would roll down the steep incline. The camels 
trembled, spread their legs, leaned upon their forefeet, and 
tested the ground before venturing ahead. 

Often it seemed to me as if we were proceeding through 
vineyards; this was especially true where arta grew more 
abundantly, often developing stalks eight centimeters thick, 
twenty to thirty centimeters high, with a head sometimes as 
much as four meters in diameter. Its bare branches closely 
resemble the branches of vines and cover the mounds of sand 
just as the vine branches rest upon heaps of stone in many 
parts of northern Syria. The roots are thin and look like 
ropes and are sometimes as long as twenty meters. The narrow 
and long foliage, or needles, of arta is utilized by women in 
place of tan-bark in the tanning of hides. 

To the northeast the level crest of the at-Tawil range 
was beginning to emerge, becoming clearer as we neared it. 
The southwestern portion of it, called al-Heleme, looked almost 
black and appeared as if it were artificially hewn. South of 
this crest the Nefud, wrapped in a violet veil, seemed nearly 
flat. From three to 3.32 our camels grazed, and at 5.08 we 
encamped on the eastern side of a farse. Since we were well 
concealed there, the camels tired, and the terrain arduous, 
I did not intend to proceed at night We made a map of the 
environs, ascertained the latitude, and spent some time in 
changing the photographic plates. At night a wolf came 
prowling round the camp, dib al-l^ala, or waha, as I called 
him, but Frejh immediately corrected my pronunciation to 
wdhaS. The ^olf took to his heels as soon as we made 
for him. 

Wednesday, February 3, 1909. In the morning we built a 
cheery fire, heated our coffee, and set out at 7.02 A. M. The 
dunes in this part of the Nefud run from northwest to south- 
east. Viewed from the top of these dunes the Nefud looked 
like a level plateau, with nothing but solitary, red, bare 
mounds of sand perched upon it here and there. In reality, 
however, it is far from level, for it bristles with innumerable 
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well-nigh impassable ka'ar and farS. Several days before, this 
district had been traversed by a large migrating throng of 
the Rwala: evidently hundreds, nay, thousands of camels had 
trodden the sand. We could see their tracks, however, only in 
the hollows (ka’ar); upon the higher flat areas of the Nawazi 
ummahat an-Namel all the prints had been leveled even with 
the surface, which was again seamed by ripples shaped like 
ellipses with transverse axes running at right angles to the 
direction of the last wind. Only the camel dung indicated the 
direction that the migrating throng had followed. Far ahead 
of us we noted the at-Tawil range, which appeared to us 
actually lower than the Nefud. Southeast of al-Heleme rose 
the solitary group of black hills of Raf'" near which, on the 
southeast, are the wells Kulban al-Mrut and northeast of 
them the Kulban as-§iziz (or as-§eziz). 

From 10.02 to 11.44 we sketched a topographical map. 
We had come upon several antelope tracks, and the at-Tawil 
range is also the home of herds of long-horned ibexes. At 
1.18 P. M. we crossed the road Darb al-Mu'aj, leading from 
the wells of as-§iJi2 through the defile Tenijjet al-Mu'aj to 
the pastures west of al-Barde. The dry plants of the Nefud 
are of various colors; dry ham&t is like silver, nasi and sobot 
yellow like straw, arta is ashy, 'ader dark green and almost 
black, raza brightly white, and its new young sprouts yellow 
with a greenish tinge. 

Like the mountains of al-Heleme, those of al-B&rde form 
several rocky groups, separated by the pas.s of al-Mu'aj from 
the narrow hill range of al-Klah. The latter is connected on 
the north with the table mountains of al-Bawa’.'- 

Southeast of al-Bawa’ the low hillocks of al-Bowlijjat 
extend up to the mountains of al-Heleme. All the hills and 
mountains of the at-Tawil range form an embayment open 
toward the south, where the Nefud enters it. The embayment 
where we were approaching it is not hedged by a steep wall, 
as it is farther west, but slopes gradually toward a basin 
that is enclosed on the north by the stony spurs of the range. 

AccordlniT to JftVfli, Mu'iam ( Wttstenfdd). Vol. 2, p. 734. RAf la tho name of a 
Band desert. — Perhaps he had In mind the sand desert adjoining our hills of RAf. near 
which leads a transport route. 

** JA^Ot. op. eit., Vol. 1, p, 101. says that in Syria there is a place or a mountain of 
the name of Abawa*. a statement which he supports by citing verses of the poet an-NAblra, 
accordinff to whom the vicinity of Abawa* had evidently belonged to the DubjAn tribe. — 
As the territory of the DubjAn reached os far as the ranse of identify 

the table mountains of al^Bawa* with the Abawa' of old. In the dialed, of the present day the 
hamta, with which the word befrinsi is omitted. 
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We crossed this basin at 3.28. The Nefud was now behind, 
while before us were the uplands of al-Bowlijjat and al- 
Kderijje, where we found freshly sproutingr zamran upon 
which our camels gra 2 ed from 6.58 until eight o’clock. The 
Rwala herdsmen whom we met told us that Fejsal eben 
RaSid, who had been residing in al-Gowf as a vice-regent of 
his brother Prince Sa’ud eben RaSid, ^ad, after the assas- 
sination of the latter, ordered the wells of Sfan to be filled 
up, in order to deprive his enemies of the possibility of 
concealing themselves within at-Tawfl with a view to attack- 
ing his people. This news was disappointing; for, as Sfan had 
always contained water even when all the other wells went 
dry, we had intended to water our camels there and to fill 
our bags. Besides, it seemed doubtful whether we should find 
water in the well of al-Mrut, for Eben Durmi, who was 
encamped near that well, was watering his herds at al-Gowf. 
The only thing left for us to do, therefore, was to hasten on 
to the latter oasis. 


AT-TAWfL TO AL-ftOWF 

Leaving our camp at eight o'clock, w(; proceeded in an 
easterly direction toward the pass of al-Mustanda and at 
9.43 descended through a deep gully into the eastern plain. 
Heading thence toward the north, we camped for the night, 
at 11.32, in a small hollow at the northern edge of the somber, 
desolate region of as-Sa’ira, which reaches south as far as 
the mountains of al-Mirteka. 

Thursday, February 4, 1909. Starting at 6.09 A. M. we 
rode toward the north-northeast among the black and red- 
dish knolls Burk as-§a'ira, where, after the torrential wasm 
(Canopus, October) rains semh thrives abundantly. To the 
southwest the rays of the rising sun struck the at-Tawil 
range (Fig. 33), which we could view in its entire length. 

The at-Tawtl range begins! to the .south-sioutheast with the hills of 
Raf, mentioned above; north of these hills rise the mountains of al- 
Mirteha, al-Hs&n, Kalb al-Oemal, and Zahrat umm Rukuba, which are 
separated by the pass of al-Mustanda from the precipitous walls of al- 
Htul ; north of these mountains gape the deep cuts formed by the ie'ibdn 
of al-R^j and al-Mu'aj, and northwestward of these looms the crest of 
al-Fkg. Still farther to the north appeared on the horizon the hills Umm 
Klaj'a, al-(Wjb, and al-fiedwa, which f idl away to the east into the undulat- 
ing plain of al-L4tejme. North of a!-6edwa a dark, deep, and wide depres- 
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Bion came into sight, beyond which, still farther north, rose the low, long 
ridge of al-Ef&re'. The road from MajM' to al-tiowf runs at the southern 
foot of this mountain. 

At seven o’clock, having found zamrdn and raza at the 
foot of a dune about half way between the dead wells of al- 



PiG. 33 — The range of at-Tawil from the northeast. 


4en to the west and the filled-up wells Kulban Sfan to the 
east, we stopped and remained there until 8.54! Here and 
there this sandy level was adorned by the pink or white 
blossoms of 'asansal. At 10.10 we entered the gulch of Rirftn 
al-Banat. It seemed as if the edges of the surrounding heights 
had been broken off, forming steep cliffs twenty-five meters 
high. In the gulch were innumerable small pyramids and 
cones — the remains of sandstone hillocks — presenting a 
curious spectacle with their horizontal layers of blue and ash 
color. Around them were growing snan, 'agram, and dwarf 
mza.'*’ 

After 11.30 we heard a singular rumbling as if thousands 


Al-Bekrl. Afv'tfom p. gays that Ban&t are familiar hillg 

within thf Urriiory of the tribe of Kalb, where the latter were routed and pillaRed by the 
Fua&ra tribe. The chief of the Kalb tribe, I^uiaejd Ibn Bahdal, had exacted a tax from the 
Fv^ra durinic the rciffn of *Abdalmalek and had annihilated many of the Fes&ra at al-'Ah. 
Abdalmalek made restitution to the Feskra for all their Iobb«b on condition that they should 
abatain from rwenKe. With the money thus procured, however, they bought horses and 
weapons, allied themselves with clans of the tribe, and attacked and completely pillaged 
the camp of the Kalb at Ban&t Vlejn. *Abd^inalek was so anftry that upon his order the 
oommander marched upon the trana^rnsors, captured two of their chiefs, and 

despatched them to the Caliph, who had them exeeutid (Abud-Faraft. Ardni [BQlftk 1285 
A. H.], Vol. 17, p. IIS). ^ 

jaifflt. op. eit.. Vol. 1. p. 738, writes that the spring waUT wells of Banat Kejn are 
situated within the desert of aa-SamAwa of the Kalb tribe, and that they are thus named 
because al-^ejn ibn camped there. In another place (ibtdM Vol. 4, p. 210) JAhOt nays 

tlmt the water of BanAt bi-loniw to the FesAra tribe, whereas Abu-l*Faraft (loe. cit.) 
distinctly asserta that the water of BanAt l^ejn Is a possession of the Kalb tribe and that 
many of the clans of that tribe have camped there, — * 

Our wells of aU2An, situated in a district called BlrAn al-BanAt, have preserved both 
the names, BanAt as well os I* Is likely that the FesAra, Kalb, and even the Kejn 

tribes have ail camped there at different limes; for their territories approach each ^er 
near these wells, and the frontier wells are usually appropriated by the nelshbors. If they 
live in pei^ all of them camp by the well; if in enmity, only the one of superior power 
ventures there, afterwards claiming ownership. Al-*Ah, where the Kalb tribe slew many 
men of the FesAra tribe, is a pass limdinir from east to wmt throuffh the ranee of al-MIsma* 
south of the wells of al>ZAn. 
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of riders were galloping behind us, and immediately we felt 
a violent blast of wind and were enveloped in a cloud of sand. 
This was the beginning of a sandstorm such as I had seldom 
experienced in the desert. The wind moaned and roared, 
driving clouds of sand in great drifts toward the northeast. 
Upon the level we had been crossing rose waves of sand two 
to five meters high, which surged toward the northeast, rising 
and falling as the violence of the wind fluctuated. Wherever 
the sand encountered an obstacle or a depression it .swept 
away the obstacle or filled up the hole and rushed on over 
the leveled plain. What luck that the storm had not caught 
us within the Nefud! We should certainly have perished. And 
what luck that the storm was blowing from the southwest to 
the northeast, thus pushing us ahead! At noon we met herds 
of the Rwala returning from the watering places at al-6owf. 
During the moments when the wind subsided somewhat we 
learned from the yelling herdsmen that Naww&f had two days 
before entered al-6owf and proclaimed himself, in the name 
of his father, master of the oasis and its vicinity — news very 
pleasant to me, for I was certain of finding hospitality and 
protection with him. The poor herdsmen and their camels, 
bound toward the south, could hardly move a step ahead, and 
the animals were growling and wailing and at every particu- 
larly strong blast of wind turning their backs to it. While we 
were talking with the herdsmen, who had stopped for a while, 
the camels spread their hind legs and thrust their fore legs 
forward to gain support against the wind. 

With the wind at our backs, we hastened to the north- 
east at a swift pace. Our mounts themselves, though exhausted 
and hungry, were eager to hurry on, but whenever they slowed 
or shortened their stride we urged them. The sand caused us 
acute pain, physical as well as mental. Our ears, mouths, 
nostrils, and especially our eyes were full of fine grains which 
irritated the sensitive membranes of those organs and caused 
great suffering. Moreover, the fine sand penetrated our gar- 
ments and rubbed against the skin, thus exciting the nerves. 
And al-6owf was still so far away! 

At last, at five o’clock, we sighted ahead of us a deep 
basin in the stony plain and within the basin the dark green 
heads of palm trees. It was the settlement of Dumat al- 
6andalijje, or al-6owf, lying far below us. We made the de- 
scent through an opening in the rocky cliff and proceeded along 
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the high adobe walls which enclose the palm orchards. Our 
camels took fright at every wall and palm tree and started 
to run when we had to pass a dead camel that lay in the 
road. Presently we were challenged by a soldier with a rifle 



Fig. 34 — Nawwaf's (cost at aI-6owf, outside. 


in hand — a sentry, who inquired whither we were going. On 
learning that we sought Nawwaf eben Sa'lan, he escorted us 
to a high rectangular tower and told us that Nawwaf lived 
within. Compelling our camels to kneel in front of the gate, we 
found ourselves immediately surrounded by the familiar negroes 
and warriors of the Rwala, who greeted me cordially. 


SOJOURN AT AL- 6 OWP 

The substantial building (kasr) in which Nawwaf resided 
was in the form of a square and was enclosed by a high wall 
reinforced at the southeastern corner by a low rectangular 
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tower (Figs. 34, 35), and with another, but much higher, tower 
at the northwestern corner. East of the higher tower was 
a gate, the only entrance through which one gained access 
to a large court. On the eastern and western sides of the 



Fig. 35 — Nawwaf's fcoyr at al-ftowf , inside. 


court toward the fortification walls were smaller rooms. It 
was possible to climb to the flat roof of the western rooms 
by means of steps at the southwest corner; to the eastern 
roof, however, one could ascend only by scaling the trunk of 
a palm tree. Both roofs were overtopped by the fortification 
wall, the upper part of which was built of adobe. At the 
northwest corner of the court a wide door opened into the 
large rectangular tower, two stories high and reinforced in 
the center by a huge pillar. On the ground floor of this tower 
was a single dark room; against the southwestern corner of 
the room leaned the trunk of a palm tree up which one 
climbed into the first story, and a similar trunk connected 
this story with the second one. From the only room of the 
first story a narrow wicket opened upon the western roof. 
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Both towers, like the ground floor room, had loopholes but 
no windows. Naww&f came to meet me and led me into the 
ground floor room, where, behind the pillar, flamed a great 
fire. We seated ourselves by it in such a position that we 
could not be seen from the door. 

Nawwaf said he had come to al-6owf with thirty-five 
soldiers, most of them young negroes, who never laid aside 
their loaded rifles. In the evening there came into the room 
about fifty armed men from al-6owf, with their chiefs. The 
chiefs took seats at the fire opposite us, their escorts re- 
maining in the yard. At the left, between us and the entrance, 
were stationed fifteen negroes with loaded rifles. Nawwaf did 
not trust the chiefs and, not meaning to be taken by surprise, 
he sat down with me in such a position that the pillar 
intervened between us and the door, thus protecting us from 
any shots that might be fired at us from the yard or from 
the small southwest tower. The chiefs were headed by Zeben 
eben Ka'ajjed, a man about forty years old, with features 
that reminded me strongly of the physiognomy of the ancient 
Babylonians. He was now the head chief in al-6owf and as 
such came to invite Prince an-Nuri to take the reins of 
government within the oasis and its vicinity. 

The oasis of al-6owf, being situated on the southern 
border of northern Arabia, must of necessity maintain good 
relations with the tribe holding sway in that region, if its 
inhabitants are not to be at the mercy of every party of 
raiders and band of robbers. So long as the dominion of Eben 
Raiid was strong and the Rwala friendly to it, Eben Rasid’s 
garrison was able to hold al-Gowf; but as soon as civil war 
began between the members of his family, both Fejsal eben 
Raiid, the last vice-regent of al-Gowf, and Eben Sa'ud invited 
Prince an-Nuri to take possession of the oasis. Having lost 
their master, the inhabitants of Dumat al-Gandalijje and of 
the other settlements began to wage war among themselves. 
Immediately after the flight of the vice-regent Fejsal, Eben 
Ka'ajjed, chief of the largest district, pronounced himself for 
Eben Sa'lan and began banishing and robbing his own personal 
enemies, who took refuge in two of the strongest districts, 
Mared and al-Hadne. But there still remained in al-Hadne about 
forty men of Eben Rasid's garrison, and their commander Eben 
Na'ame was desirous of capturing al-Gowf for himself. He and 
the chief of the above-named districts, therefore, with the many 
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refugees, united in resistance to Nawwraf, who had joined Eben 
Ka’ajjed; whereupon the latter, well knowing the impregnabil- 
ity of the two districts occupied by the enemies, advised Naw- 
waf to destroy all the property of his opponents outside of 
Mared and al-Hadne. Nawwaf was to disi>erse their animals, 
demolish their dwellings, cut down the palms, fill up the wells, 
and through starvation compel his enemies to capitulate. 

I pleaded with Nawwaf to ignore this advice, because by 
obeying he would sacrifice the welfare of al-6owf for a score 
of years, and I advised him not to negotiate with Eben 
Na'ame but with the chiefs of Mared and al-Hadne (rdH-l- 
mdred wa rdH-l-hadne), as eventually these would have to 
concede that they could not count upon the aid of Eben Rasid 
and hence would be unable to resist the Rwala. Nawwaf 
promised that he would conduct himself according to my 
advice. Before midnight I retired into one of the chambers 
at the western side of the court where I was to sleep, but 
the room was so full of people and of all kinds of small insects 
that rest was impossible. I was glad when the morning star 
rose above the eastern wall. 

Friday, February 5, 1909. After sunrise (temperature at 
7.30 : 14.3“ C ) 1 went out in front of the gate and surveyed 
the vicinity from a heap of ruins. Soon Nawwaf was beset 
by many of the inhabitants of al-Cowf of all walks of life, 
who implored him to have me come to visit their sick and 
wounded. I was taken through several districts occupied by 
the friends and subjects of Nawwaf. Two of these sections 
were almost completely demolished, the houses deserted, the 
palms scorched, the garden walls undermined. I met men 
rolling before them young palms which they had dug up in 
the gardens of their defeated fellow citizens and purposed to 
plant in their own. The wounded were in a miserable plight, 
with their wounds full of filth and pus, their limbs swollen, 
and all suffering from fever. I learned that already over three 
hundred fighters had been killed and that shooting was still 
in progress. Some of the settlers informed me that at Suk 
Mared there was a stone with a strange writing on it im- 
bedded in a wall, and of course I was eager to see it. No 
sooner, however, had I come out of the gardens into the free 
space between Mared and the cliff that hedges in the basin 
on the west than I was greeted by two shots. 

Upon my return I learned from Nawwaf that he had 
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sent a confidential messenger to the chief of Mared. Presently 
the ambassador returned with the message that the inhabitants 
of Mared desired either Nawwaf or ‘Abdallah eben Tal&l, with 
the negro 'Amer, to come to them, saying that they would 
entertain them and would arrive at an agreement. Nawwaf 
and 'Abdallah feared some trickery, however, and so 'Amer 
went to Mared alone. In the evening he reported to Nawwaf 
that the inhabitants of Mared would recognize him as master 
upon condition that he return to them and to the refugees 
harbored with them all the property Eben Ka'ajjed had 
appropriated; but the latter objected to the proposal. Replies 
of like nature were received by Nawwaf from his adversaries 
in the other settlements of the basin of al-6uba (or aI-6owf). 

Eben Ka'ajjed urged Nawwaf that very night to attack 
the gardens of both the districts held by his adversaries and 
to undermine the walls and destroy the palms, which several 
mischievous youths were trying to do. We heard incessant 
shooting, battle cries, and lamentations (temperature at 12: 
15" C; at 5; 16.5" C). 

After ascertaining the latitude, I ordered Mhammad to 
carry my blanket up to the western roof, but Nawwaf ob- 
jected, warning me that 1 could easily be struck by a bullet. 
I was so exhausted, however, that I craved rest regardless 
of the danger; but I had barely lain down when the sentries 
about me began to shout an alarm and Nawwaf’s warriors 
immediately occupied both the towers and the roofs, for 
Eben Na'ame had undertaken an assault in the direction of 
our house. Being repulsed, he repeated the attempt twice 
more during the night. The shots rang in my ears incessantly 
and fighters were running all about me; several bullets even 
clicked upon the stone wall of the large tower. I could not 
sleep, and of course there could be no thought of attempting 
any quiet work. Therefore I arrived at the decision to return 
the following- day to Prince an-Nuri. Nawwaf, who was 
anxious to have me close to himself, proirased that I visit 
the settlements of al-Kara, at-Tjer, and Skika; but, being 
aware that in those places there was a state of turmoil 
similar to that in Dumat al-6anda]ijje I postponed the visit 
until another time and prepared to depart. In making this 
decision I was influenced by the fact that there was no 
pasture for my camels in or near al-Clowf and it was not safe 
to let them graze alone fifteen to twenty kilometers away. 



CHAPTER VI 


AL-fiOWF TO AL-HAW6A 
AL-60WF TO MAJKO' 

Saturday, February 6, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 7 : 15° C) several inhabitants of al-fiowf — or al-Jowf, as 
some pronounce it — came to ask me to visit the wounded men 
I had treated the night before. As my baggage was already 
loaded, however, and the wells of Majku', where Prince an-Nuri 
was camping, were a good two days distant, I referred them 
to Nawwaf, with whom I had left the proper medicines and 
bandages, and I set out at 8.28 A.M. My negro Frejh remained at 
al-6owf, and we were escorted by a daring robber of the name 
of Mindil al-Ka^i. There was no perilous expedition in which 
he would not participate. He undertook raids into foreign 
territories and frequently was absent for months with two 
or three comrades, robbing travelers and cashing the booty. 
He had not saved anything, however, for he was as liberal as 
he was courageous. Nawwaf was sending him to his father, 
an-Nuri, to report on the eastern territories in which the man 
had been roaming for almost five weeks and from which he 
had returned but two days before. Besides other booty, he had 
brought three camels seized from the Kmusa group of the 
Sba'a tribe. He had attacked three robbers who were members 
of that tribe, had taken their camels from them, and had 
brought them upon their own mounts all the way to al-6owf. 
The robbers complained to Nawwaf that the assault was 
unjustified because they were friends of the Rwala, but 
Nawwaf asserted that he would keep their camels until their 
co-tribesman, Blejhan, returned to me the camel he stole 
when he left me. 

Ascending from the depression of al-Gowf to the high- 
land of al-Mlajda on the west, we proceeded in a westerly 
direction past numerous holes that seemed like filled-up wells. 
The ground consisted of sandstone, its layers being convoluted 
and forming round, funnel-like cavities about five meters 
in diameter. The center of each cavity was usually half filled 
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with sand, and thus the hole gave the appearance of an 
abandoned well. At nine o'clock the hill 'Abd al-^wf was at 
our right East from it rose the steep cones of 2isan al-Gowf , 
which are frowned down upon from the north by the high 
cliffs of the basin of al-'Airaba. Northeast of 'Abd al-6owf 
protruded the spur of az-Zullijje; to the west stretched the 
low, hilly range of ar-Rummamin, terminating in the south- 
west with the long hill of ar-Rammam. South of the latter we 
noted the spur formed by the long ridge Hazm al-Ezare'; 
while far to the south rose from the pink sand the black 
cone of Raf, from which the precipitous eastern slope of the 
at-Tawil range runs in a half-circle as far as the Hazm al- 
Ezare'. At 11.30 we were in the flat channel Riglet aS-§ejti, 
which has its origin north of ar-Rummam!n within the broad 
height Zahrat al-Farj^jje, as the eastern limit of the stony 
plain of Arz al-Grejmis is called (temperature at 12.30: 

las'C). 

From 12.32 to 2.25 P. M. our starved camels grazed in 
the plain of al-Litejme. Later we crossed the hilly range of 
al-(!^iedwa, which is called al-Cejb in its southern portion and 
forms the northern spur of the range of at-'Tawil. From 5.10 
to seven o’clock we were busy at the base of the high sand 
drift of ‘Arej2 ad-Uesm sketching a geographical map of 
the environs, while the camels grazed upon the dry naiii and 
the freshly-sprouting sobot. We then continued our journey 
over the elope Zahart al-'Akab and encamped at 9.10 in a 
small dip overgrown with zamran. Unable to fall asleep, 
1 thought about the many raiding parties and traders’ cara- 
vans that throughout the ages have been treading the place 
at which we lodged that night. From the earliest periods trans- 
port routes have led thence to the oasis of Dumat al-Clandalijje 
in the east, to the depression of Sirhan in the northwest, and 
to the oasis of Tejma in the south. 

Sunday, February 7, 1909. Setting out at 6.53 (temper- 
ature at 6.30: 2.5° C), we proceeded in the undulating region 
of al-Cledajeb, south of the long, low scarp of Hazm al-Ksas, 
which forms the southern edge of the highland of al-6rejmis. 
At 8.42 we swerved toward the west-northwest into a district 
where ?amrdn was growing. At 9.30 we sighted at the right 
of the road twenty-two vultures feasting on the carcass of 
a dead camel. The ground was becoming covered deeper and 
deeper with sand. At ten o’clock we had at our right two 
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round, evenly shaped hills called an-Nhejdejn. In the vicinity 
we found growing arta, 'dder, m^a^, kaaba’, 'ar/ejf, metndn, 
‘(Uka, and na^i, upon which the camels grazed from 10.16 
until 12.15 (temperature at 11.30: 18.2° C). 

Thence we rode on through the district of Rweta Cerad, 
upon which are scattered low sand hills. At 3.40 we had at 
the left the gray hills Tlul az-Zajed surrounding the wells of 
Majku‘, toward which we turned in a southwesterly direction. 
The traveling was not very easy, for we had to go round many 
of the dunes and sand hills, and such delays prevented our 
arriving at the wells until five o’clock (temperature at 5.10; 
20.3° C). 

Sighting a large camp near the wells, we rejoiced in the 
assumption that it was 'the camp of Prince an-Nuri as well 
as in the anticipation of rest for ourselves and our animals. 
Our camels strode at a swift pace toward the camp, but the 
first herdsman we met disappointed us by saying: "An-Nuri 
migrated today toward Kulban Mleh." He had, then, left in 
the direction whence we had just come to al-Gowf, whereas 
I supposed that he was going east of the neighborhood of 
Sk&ka, as NawwM had assured me he would. 

majkO' to AL-HAWGA 

Watering our camels and filling our bags at the wells, 
which here are more than twenty meters deep, we set out 
at six o’clock southward after the Prince. For about an hour 
we trudged in a sandy region, but later, upon our entrance 
into the desolate, somber plain of al-Bsajta, we urged our 
camels to a quicker pace. The icy southwest wind hindered 
us, however, by blowing at full force into our faces. I wanted 
to stop, but nowhere was there a bush to be seen and hence 
no pasture for the camels or fuel for ourselves. It was not 
until 11.20 that we discovered a few dry bushes of rimt, 
which we decided to use for fuel in the morning; so we 
encamped by them. 

Monday to Thursday, February 8 to 11, 1909. During 
Monday night we heard the barking of dogs and growling 
of camels: evidently the Prince’s camp was close by. Leav- 
ing at 6.18 A. M. we sighted camels grazing upon the crest 
of al-toejfdat, and at 6.58 we were at the Prince’s tent. 
I was greeted on all sides and an-Nuri said: 
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“Al-hamdu lUldh, brother, that he hath directed thee 
hither alive and well ! Thou undertakest raids the like of which 
even thy present companion Mindil has not ventured upon.” 

After rendering the Prince a concise account of my jour- 
ney and information about the pastures through which we 
had passed, I inquired his reason for marching into a region 
so unfriendly and unsafe and asked why he did not go east. 
He replied that even in the east it had not rained until 
recently and that he must wait until the local pastures were 
replenished. Moreover, the southern districts were not likely 
to be too inhospitable, for two Sar&rat had assured him that 
he- could find rich pasture north as well as south of the wells 
of al-Haw£a and Mleh and therefore he would encamp at 
Mleh. When I repeated that I had found no pasture north 
of these wells and that our camels had not eaten fresh grass 
until we reached al-Bwejbijje, he replied that in that case 
we should encamp at al-Haw^a, sending our herds thence to 
pasture at al-Bwejbijje under the care of Eben Krejtan, whose 
brother was accompanying us. 

Naser told me that our herdsman Mufazzi had been shot 
by a Rwejli, but that the bullet hit merely the fleshy part 
of the calf of his leg. 

After all the tents had been loaded, I remounted my 
camel at 7.47 and rode with the Prince at the head of the 
migrating tribe. I wondered at his youthful appearance: he 
had dyed black his eyelashes, beard, and hair and was dressed 
in a new garment Later I learned that only two or three days 
previously he had divorced his wife, the mother of Sa'ud and 
al-Hafagi, and immediately afterward had married her sister 
who was sixteen years younger. Nobody except his nearest re- 
latives and slaves knew of the marriage; he had not celebrated 
the event and there had been no feast To the divorced wife 
and her son Sa'ud he gave a tent (up to that time the abode 
of Hmar and' his family), ordered it to be pitched close to his, 
and he visited the woman and his son just as he did the 
others. He told me that a courier had come with letters from 
Eben Sa'ud urging him to occupy al-Cowf and advising him 
that all the chiefs of the Sammar, except two, were asking for 
peace and promising to pay him tribute. At 2.47 we encamped 
in the dell Habb al-Clemal, northwest of Oberei az-Zijan. 

On Tuesday we set out at eight o’clock in the morning. 
I had been so busy chatting with the Prince at a small fire 
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that we did not mount our animals until the camp was aban- 
doned. A short distance from us two men were at work digr- 
png a grave for their brother, who had been sick a long 
time and had died while they were putting him upon a camel 
that morning. Their herd and the camels with the tent and 
other supplies were alresidy gone, but his corpse was lying 
there upon the ground. Two camels carrying women’s litters 
were kneeling by it, while two more were hitched by the 
reins to some stakes near by. Two women sat by the dead, 
his mother and his wife, both weeping quietly. When the 
grave was about forty centimeters deep the men lowered the 
body into it, covered it with sand, and over the sand strewed 
gunpowder, for the Rwala hold that the smell of gunpowder 
protects a corpse by frightening away hyenas that might 
molest it On finishing the sad work, the men got upon their 
saddles and the women into the litters and rode swiftly after 
the migrating tribe without once turning back toward their 
dead. Except for them, no one had accompanied the dead 
brother to his resting place; yet he had been a brave warrior 
and a liberal host. The true Bedouin has an aversion for the 
dead, even though the deceased be his own father. 

“What good has the tribe from the dead ? That we all 
must die, we know ; why then should we sadden our life by 
looking at the dead?” reasoned the Prince. 

We encamped at 2.40 F.M. in the sand desert of al-'Arejz. 
The next morning, Wednesday, we started at 7.20 A.M., but 
the laden camels advanced so slowly and we had to encircle 
drifts and pits so often that at 2.15 P.M. we pitched our tents 
while still in the sand. On Thursday we left at 7.32 A. M., at 
9.10 reached the plain of al-Hu^, and proceeded towards the 
wells of al-Hawi:a, where we arrived at 3.35 P.M. 

SOJOURN AT PRINCE AN-NORI’S CAMP, AL-HAWfiA 

Within the basin of al-Hawfa water can be found by 
digging. It is not spring water, but underground rain water, 
which flows into the wells — slowly filling them to sixty 
centimeters at the most. Some of the wells are two meters 
deep, others as deep as fifteen meters. The deepest ones hold 
the most water, for the shallow ones soon become clogged 
and must be cleaned out every year. Early in the afternoon 
the Prince had sent two slaves ahead to seize the three best 
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wdls for him. The same was done by *Adub eben Me^el, 
whose father years ago had cleaned out the deepest filled-up 
well and who could therefore claim that it belonged to his 
family. The other Bedouins likewise hastened to the wells to 
seize this or that one and pitch tiieir tents near it. A shallow 
rain water well which becomes clogged and is yearly cleaned 
and deepened is called ‘akla. 

Soon after an-Nuri had designated the location for his 
tent there returned to him the slaves whom he had sent to 
seize for his tribe the other wells in the vicinity, in order 
that the camels of his men might be watered at M5&3 al- 
Mowt, Hdigan, and MlSh. The Hlese clan of the Sar&rat 
sent messengers to him with an offer to watch his camels 
upon their own pastures. The brother of the chief Eben 
Krejtan always rode behind the Prince and did not dare to 
sit near a fire by which he was sitting or to speak in his 
presence; yet Solejm^n eben Krejt&n was the richest and 
proudest warrior of his tribe. But he was only a raven, while 
an-Nuri was an eagle. 

Friday to Monday, February 12 to 15, 1909. During these 
four days I barely left my round tent, for I was busy re- 
writing the account of my last expedition. The Prince came 
every day to see how I fared. Early Friday morning our 
camels were sent to pasture at al-Bwejbijje and did not return 
to be watered until Monday evening. Saturday there came to 
the Prince about thirty fighters, offering to accompany him 
upon the contemplated raid. He sent them back, however, 
postponing the day of the raid; whereat one of them exclaimed 
indignantly; 

“Well, he cannot part from his young wife!” An-Nuri 
told me, however, that his summons had not yet reached all 
his clans. 

On Friday and Saturday a torrid temperature prevailed 
(on Friday, temperature at 7.30: 6.2° C; at 2.45: 17.5° C; at 
4.30: 18.3° C; on Saturday at 7.30: 10.8° C; at 1.30: 26.8° C; 
at 5.45 : 20.2° C). 

On Sunday we witnessed a terrific storm with a display 
of lightning in the east-northeast, whence came also the faint 
rumble of thunder. On Monday it turned considerably cooler 
(temperature at 7: 3°C; at 2: 18.5° C; at 5.30: 16° C). 

On Saturday and Sunday morning the chiefs of the 
various Sararit clans arrived to greet the Prince and offer 
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their services. He dealt with them haughtily, hardly noticing 
them the entire afternoon but letting them sit alone in his 
tent while he entertained himself in my large tent with his 
head slave Hmar and the scribe Owad. He would not enter 
my small tent for fear of its “evil smell,’’ which had been 
caused by the overturn of my bottle of iodine while I was 
bandaging my herdsman’s wound. Indeed, an-Nuri was so 
afraid of it that he even asked me quite seriously if the smell 
would not cause the wounds of his older fighters to reopen. 
Wounded and sick Bedouins fear nothing as much as an “evil 
smell.” That is why they pull their kerchiefs up over their 
noses, stuff their nostrils, and even press them tight with 
their fingers when approached by a person whose scent is 
unfamiliar to them. I had taken with me into the desert 
several boxes of perfumed soaps for gifts to women. These 
were contained in a large bag, which emitted an odor so 
fragrant as we marched along that, in order to escape harm, 
the Bedouins used to dodge the camel that carried the bag. 
Still, everybody wanted a piece of that soap, and Nawwaf 
begged me to send several boxes of it to al-Gowf, that he 
might distribute it among the wives and the daughters of the 
settlers. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, February 16 and 17, 1909. An- 
Nuri announced to me that on Thursday, February 18, he 
was going to undertake a raid, but he failed to tell me against 
what tribe. It was rumored that he was likely to attack the 
Htejm, but nobody knew anything for certain. He was, how- 
ever, to pass by the settlement of Tejma; therefore he invited 
me to accompany him. 

“Thou hast undertaken a raid against us with Al Fajez 
of the tribe Beni Sahr,” he laughed, “hence I think thou 
shouldst accompany me against my enemies.” 

Thinking that I might be able to work at Tejma and ex- 
plore the territory south of Zel' al-Rnejm, I readily promised 
to go along. The reports of the events in Tejma were contra- 
dictory. Solejman eben Krejtan reported that a civil war 
prevailed there, whereas only last Sunday a §arari had 
arrived at our camp from the south, bringing the news that 
'Abdarrahman, the vice-regent of Eben Rasid, had been driven 
out from Tejma and that Eben Rumman was now in control. 
As the latter was personally acquainted with an-Nuri, I could 
count with certainty upon being cordially received by him. 
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Wishing to make a geographical map of the district 
through which we were to pass on the raid, I summoned an 
older Kw^bi who had been camping several years with the 
Weld Slejman and Weld 'Ah and was acquainted with the 
local topography. The Kwadbe camping with the Rwala had 
rebelled against Pnnce Fahad, who asked an-Muri to discipline 
them. An-Nuri had subjugated them and as a punishment 
had dispossessed them of many herds of camels, whereupon 
most of them went over to the DahamSe and 'Amarat tribes. 
The Kwedbi, my informer, had also moved to the region of 
the Euphrates at Kerbela and had come from there only a 
short time ago; therefore he was in a position to give me 
news about the districts between Hajbar and Tejma and even 
about the vicinity of the cities of Kerbela and an-Ne^ef. He 
smoked incessantly an ill-smelling tobacco in a curious short 
pipe, called huz — a combination of half an alum pipe and 
a piece of a hare’s calf-bone. His original short pipe, aehil, 
having broken at the bottom of the bowl where the nicotine 
settles, he had substituted for the broken part a piece of a 
hare's bone, sticking it into the break in the bowl and sewing 
round it a piece of hi(}e to prevent it from shifting and to 
keep the smoke from escaping. He held the bone in his mouth 
and stuffed the rest of the pipe with tobacco (on Tuesday, 
temperature at 7 30 - 8” C, at 1 20 20° C, at 6 13 2' C) 

On Wednesday toward evening twelve fighters of the 
Weld Slejman came to the Pnnce to settle various contro- 
versies that had ansen between their tnbe and the Rwala. 
Evidently they were apprehensive lest the Prince meant to 
attack them Late that evening 6wad, the Prince’s scribe, 
came to request me, in the Pnnce’s name, to deposit in his 
tent all the rifles and levolvers that I did not intend to take 
along on the raid, because after the departure of the Prince 
upon the warlike excursion there would remain in the camp 
only two rifles, Nawwaf having earned with him many 
weapons and the remainder being needed for the raid I 
informed the scribe that I should have only one rifle and 
one revolver to leave and that I should claim those whenever 
I needed them. The Prince having agreed to that condition, 
I handed the pieces over to him. An-Nuri desired to have my 
weapons and was always scheming to secure them under some 
pretense (temperature at 7.30: 9.5° C, at 130 23.3° C; at 6: 
17.2° C). 
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Thursday, February 18, 1909. We were all in readiness 
to depart upon the raid and merely awaited the Prince’s 
command to mount the camels. An-Nuri, however, was in 
close negotiations with the Weld Slejman and did not come 
out of his tent until ten o’clock, when he curtly commanded: 
“The mount camels to pasture.*’ The raid was off! Inquiring 
the reason, I found that he had intended to attack the Htejm 
and upon his return the Weld Slejman also, but that he had 
become reconciled with the latter and therefore had no reason 
for preying upon their herds. He said he had been unable to 
learn anything reliable about the whereabouts of the Htejm 
and the Arabs of Sirhan abu §ama. Some claimed that both 
were encamped south of al-'Ela, others looked for them in 
the vicinity of Hajbar, and still others maintained that they 
were located in the upper portion of the valley of ar-Rma*. 
In consideration of all this, the Weld Slejman were requested 
to make inquiries as to their precise location and to advise 
him within eight days, at which time he would decide whether 
to march upon them or not 

One of the warriors of the Weld Sllman — as the name 
of the Weld Slejman is also pronounced — came into my tent 
to invite me to accompany him, saying that he would conduct 
me safely to al-Medina, Hajbar, and Hajel. When I asked him 
if he^ was friendly with all the clans of the §ararat, Htejm, 
and Sammar, he replied that he was acquainted with most 
of them, living at peace with some and waging war with 
others. 

“Then thou wouldst dread to lead me through the pastures 
of the clan with whom thou art at war,” I answered, and went 
to the Prince to seek advice. An-Nuri said that it would doubt- 
less be better for me to wait eight more days and accompany 
him on the raid than to forsake my men and my baggage 
and go forth into the unknown with a man who was incapable 
of bringing me where he promised. I decided to wait. 

I was very anxious to leave immediately for the east, in 
order to explore that part of the desert and to finish my map 
of the country; but of course under the circumstances it was 
advisable to wait. As the district from the range of at-'Tawil 
in the west as far as the wells of al-Hzul and as-Sammit in 
the east had recently been favored with abundant rains, and 
in the last two weeks, according to hearsay, it had rained 
there twice more. Prince an-Nuri wished to migrate thither 
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with his clan as soon as his herds had exhausted the grazing 
in the district of al-Hunfa. After we were encamped at al- 
Hzul I could undertake the trip north into the eastern half 
of the desert with greater facility and should be exposed to 
less danger than if I were to venture there alone with only 
a guide; for on my way from al-Hunfa to the east I should 
have to travel constantly along the boundaries of the various 

clans of the §ammar and ap- 
proach the pastures of the az- 
Zefir tribe. All these were ene- 
mies of the R wala and therefore 
of me also. Besides, it was en- 
tirely impossible for me to se- 
cure at al-Hunfa any guide who 
could protect me from all the 
clans of the §ammar. 

Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19 and 20, 1909. These two 
days I spent collecting infor- 
mation about the regions east 
and northeast of al-fiowf , work- 
ing on the geographical sketch 
map, making corrections accord- 
ing to the accounts of various 
informants, and supplementing 
them whenever possible. 

On Saturday six fighters 
brought home all the riding 
camels of Nawwif's band and said that Nawwaf begged his 
father to encamp either in or near the oasis of al-6owf and 
thus to augment Nawwaf’s prestige by his presence. Nawwaf’s 
difficulties in al-6owf seemed to be increasing daily. 'Awde 
al-Kw€dbi (Fig. 36), my old acquaintance and informant, who 
had just arrived from al-Gowf, told me that many of Naw- 
w&fs adherents had gone over to his opponents, unable to 
withstand the arrogance and penuriousness of Eben Ka'ajjed 
any longer; that the enemy was making attacks on Nawwaf 
nightly, so that he could not leave his house and was suffering 
from lack of food; and finally that Nawwaf begged him to 
describe his misery to his father and move him to march to 
al-Gowf. But an-Niiri procrastinated. It seemed to me as if 
he mistrusted his son and was jealous of him. He pretended 
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to me to be awaiting an answer from the Weld Slejm&n and 
also the return of his messenger to Eben Sa'ud; but the negro 
preparing his coffee said: 

"He does not attend to anything but his young wife and 
his fur coat, which he likes to lie on." (Temperature at 7: 4° C; 
at 1.30 : 16.5“ C; at 6.15 ; 14.6“ C.) 

Sunday to Friday, February 21 to 26, 1909. Sunday morning 
Mindil al-KatH arrived from al-Gowf bringing to the Prince 
a written as well as a verbal plea from Naww&f to send him 
food and money. An-Nuri had the written message read to 
him in my tent and he listened to the verbal account there; 
but he did nothing. 

On Monday afternoon four couriers of the chief Al 'Awa§i 
of the Weld Slejman arrived, reporting that they had liberated 
(fakkaui) the camels of the Naejr clan. This clan had been 
attacked by the §ammar led by Eben Rmal and had lost 
almost all their herds. On their return the victorious §ammar 
paid a visit to the camp of the chief Al 'Awagi, with whom 
they lived at peace. The chief, noticing upon the camels the 
brands of the N§ejr clan, which is affiliated with the Rwala, 
with whom he had just negotiated a new peace, immediately 
requested Eben Rm&l to return the stolen herds or else the 
Rwala could accuse him(Al 'Awa^i) of violation of the treaty 
for having rendered hospitality to their enemies, the §ammar. 
Eben RniM refused, whereupon a fight ensued in which he was 
routed. The Weld Slejman accordingly returned the liberated 
herds to the Nsejr clan, but Eben Rmal declared war against 
them. 

On Monday Trad eben Sattam came to me with a com- 
plaint about 'Abdallah eben Talal. The latter, he said, had 
taken unto himself as wife a daughter of an-Nuri, who 
complained of bad treatment at his hands and deserted him 
and now dwelt in the tent of her father, refusing to return 
to her husband. ‘Abdallah was therefore seeking another 
wife. He had fallen in love with the sister of Trad and on 
Sunday came to him to ask for her hand, since Trad now 
stood to her in the place of her dead father. As the girl did 
not care for 'Abdallah, however. Trad refused to give his 
consent; whereupon 'Abdallah declared that he had reserved 
the girl for himself and would not permit her to marry 
anyone else, asserting that as her nearest relative he had the 
first right to her. 
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For several days an-Nuri’s tent had also been occupied 
by another of his daughters, a slender girl about seventeen 
years of age, with diseased eyes. In her girlhood she had 
married Fares, the son of Prince Fahad, but after the latter’s 
assassination she escaped from her husband and established 
herself in the tent of her father. While we were camping 
at Dmejr she had married Misref eben Kurdi, but she had 
deserted him only five days before and refused to return to 
him despite the pressure brought to bear by her father and 
the pleas of Misref, who loved her dearly. 

On Tuesday evening Eben Durmi, who had been camping 
east of the rain well MSaS a§-§ube2e, came with a communi- 
cation from the Weld Slejman to the effect that the Arabs 
of Abu §ama had departed toward the west into the volcanic 
district of al-'Awerez, and that the Htejm were watering 
their herds at the wells in the valley of al-filasi in Ha j bar. 
Delivery of a more detailed and accurate report was promised 
within the next few days through some Sulejmani (on Tues- 
day, temperature at 8 : 17.2° C; at 12.30 : 28.2° C ; at 5.30 : 
22.8° C). 

At noon on Wednesday another messenger from Naww&f 
arrived. He said there was no doubt that HmOd eben Subhan 
had perished by poison. He it was who saved the boy Sa'ud, a 
son of ‘Abdal’aziz, and had escaped with Sa'Od and his mother, 
who was Hmud's sister, to al-Medina, whence he returned in 
the summer of 1908, killed Prince Sa'ud eben RaSid, and 
proclaimed as prince his ward Sa'ud. It was he also who 
contrived to preserve the remnants of the former domain of 
Eben Rasid, and from him salvation was expected by all the 
settlers. At the instigation of his ambitious brother Zamel, 
he had been poisoned two months ago, it was said, but his 
death was kept secret and the report was spread that he 
was seriously ill. But now that at last the truth had become 
generally known, the people were the more inclined to join 
either Eben Sa'ud or Eben §a'lan. Nawwaf said that the 
chiefs of Mkred and al-Hadne at al-6owf were again negotiat- 
ing with him and that he had also received more favorable 
news from Skaka. Scheming to intimidate his opponents into 
submission, he again appealed to his father to march to al- 
6owf and encamp for several days in the vicinity of the 
city. He commended the pasture south and southeast of the 
oasis, saying that the eastern boundary of the Nefud, called 
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al-Labbe, had been well moistened and promised abundant 
pasturage. 

On Wednesday afternoon I made a trip to Sd&d umm 
Kur, the eastern saddle of the tabular hill Kart umm Kur 
(Figs. 37, 38, 39), where the Rwala hunters wished to show 
me a large cave which I had not been able to find. I had, 
however, found several blossoming plants and a variety of 
minerals. The softer layers of the slopes abound in caves 
in which the Sararat hide stores of which they are not in 
immediate need. For this concealed property of the §arar&t 
the Rwala, men and women, adults and children, daily searched, 
taking whatever they found. I had discovered several stones 
with crude images of camels, gazelles, and ibexes and even 
one of a lion; but I had hunted in vain for inscriptions. That 
afternoon one of my companions maintained that he had seen 
a herd of twelve ibexes; whereupon thirty men set out to hunt 
in the evening but returned Thursday afternoon worn out 
and empty-handed. 

A strong west wind blew constantly during the night. 
Several times it turned into the northeast and damaged many 
of the tents. Those of the Prince, of Hm&r abu 'Awwad, and of 
several others were blown down, but their tenants nevertheless 
continued to sleep calmly under the upset roofs. Not until the 
gale blew such a mass of sand upon the roof that they could 
not breathe had the women crawled out, shaken off the sand, 
and disappeared again under the canvas. 

VISIT OF 'AWDE ABU TAJEH 

From morning till evening I was occupied with studies 
in folklore, in which I was assisted by Hmar abu 'Aw'wad, 
Mindil al-Kat'i, and the Prince. The latter advised me Friday 
morning that we should not undertake a raid but that on 
Sunday we should march to the vicinity of al-6owf. The same 
day about three o’clock six camel riders dismounted in front 
of his tent. They were 'Awde abu Tajeh, head chief of the 
tribe of al-Hwetat, and his retinue. Toward evening the Prince 
ordered a fat camel to be slaughtered for the guests. Al- 
though he had openly and explicitly forbidden anybody to 
dare take any of the flesh, nevertheless half of the camel 
was gone even before the animal was skinned. The meat was 
appropriated by the slaves and the sunnd' (blacksmiths). 
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Fig. 38 


Fig. 87 — KSrt umm Kflr from an-Nflii's camp at al-Hawga. 
Fig. 38 — Looking northeast along the slopes of Kfirt umm Kflr. 
(Continuation to right of Fig. 37.) 
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Saturday, February 27^ 1909. The Prince's scribe came 
to me in the morning with the request that I examine the 
wounded arm of his guest, 'Awde; so I went to the tent of 
the Prince where 'Awde showed me his bandaged right arm. 
He had assaulted the Htejm and had robbed them of several 



herds of camels; but as he was returning he encountered 
near the range of al-Misma’ a Sammar raiding party whose 
commander Fajed eben Rejfi shattered his right elbow in the 
battle that ensued. This incident had occurred fifty-two days 
before. The wound had drawn together on the surface, but 
the arm remained swollen and stiff, and in five places deep 
scars were visible where he had seared the limb with hot iron. 
These operations had been of no avail, however, and he com- 
plained that the arm was exceedingly painful, especially at 
night. I invited him into my tent, applied the proper remedy, 
bandaged the limb, and instructed him how to attend to it. 
Then I talked with him of my projected visit to the oasis 
of Tejma and the burial ground of al-Mtenne, questioning 
him as to the events in Tejma and about the Arabs camping 
in the neighborhood. As he wished me to stay with him for a 
longer period to treat his arm, he proposed that I accompany 
him first to his camp and thence with his men to Tejma, 
at which place, he said, I could arrive in two nights. As Prince 
an-Nuri agreed to the proposition, 1 decided to seize the oppor- 
tunity and began to prepare the necessary instruments and 
supplies in order that we might depart early the next day. 

Toward eleven o’clock the strong west wind began to 
blow again, carrying clouds of sand with it and overturning 
several tents. Even within my round tent, closed tightly on 
all sides and stuffed from wi^in, the fine sand lay in places 
as much as three centimeters deep. The Prince paid me a 
visit and inquired how 1 liked the camel meat he had sent 
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me. I thanked him for the bone, and asked his pardon for 
not being able to thank him for the meat, as I had received 
hardly half a rotol (1.28 kilogram) of it. He declared that 
immediately after the fore part of the camel had been skinned 
he had sent me the entire front leg, and he could not under- 
stand, any more than I could, how all the meat had dis- 
apiwared from the leg on the way from his tent to mine, the 
intervening distance being only thirty-four paces. 

In the evening I again spoke with 'Awde and learned 
that 'Abdarrahman, Eben Rasid’s vice-regent, had once more 
penetrated with a troop of negroes into the oasis of Tejma and 
ousted Eben Rumman. This was unpleasant news to both an- 
NQri and me, for we were in doubt as to how 'Abdarrahman 
would treat me and^fliy companions. ‘Awde was of the opinion 
that he would not be bold enough to repudiate me, but thought 
he might detain me in Tejma as a hostage. He was, for the 
present, absolute master of Tejma; but he was aware how 
untenable his position was and was seeking to secure himself. 
Had an-Nuri gone to Tejma with an array of raiders, or had 
he encamped near it, I could have depended with more certainty 
upon the continuity of my work. After the Rwala had left for 
the north, howev^, ‘Abdarrahm&n would be likely to utilize 
his immediate advantage. 

These considerations prompted an-Nuri to try to dissuade 
me from taking the journey to Tejma. He was confident that 
a better opportunity would present itself later, perhaps after 
Nawwaf had captured the oasis and an-Nuri had appointed, 
him as vice-regent over it. Reluctantly I had to agree with 
the arguments of an-Nuri and cancel my journey with 'Awde. 
He alone could not protect me, nor could Eben RaSid, because 
‘Abdarrahman defied the present acting minister, Zamel eben 
Subhan, and was plotting to usurp control over Tejma. ‘Awde 
said that the chief Al Feiir of tiie Weld ‘Ali tribe intended to 
join the Rwala and march with them to al-Labbe and al-Hamad 
because of lack of pasture in his territory southwest of Tejma, 
and the Prince likewise had been advised about this by the 
Weld ‘Ali. Taking all this into consideration, they thought it 
probable that, after finishing my work in the eastern part of 
the desert, I would have an opportunity in the early summer 
to leave with Al Feiir for the southwest, visit Tejma and his 
territory, and perhaps return to Damascus from al-‘Ela‘ or 
Medajen Saleh. By that time, they said, Allih would decide 
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who the master of Tejma was to be (temperature at 6.45; 
7.9° C; at 1: 25.2° C; at 5.30 : 20.2° C). 

Sunday to Tuesday, February 28 to March 2, 1909. An- 
Nuri announced that we should remain at the same camping 
ground several more days, because he could not leave his 
esteemed guest and ally 'Awde abu Tajeh, who had come to 
pay him a visit. As a matter of fact, ‘Awde had really come 
to demand that the Kwala should return to him several camels 
which they had taken from his wife and her escorts. He said 
that his wife, the daughter of Eben Rmal, chief of one of the 
§ammar tribes, with which he had long been friendly, had 
set out with several slaves upon a visit to her mother and 
relatives among the Sammar. Upon her return she was 
accompanied by a few of her friends to the district of al- 
Hug, where they encountered a raiding party of the Rwala, 
who were engaged in warfare with the §ammar, and who 
made an assault upon the retinue of 'Awde’s wife, robbed the 
§ammar of everything they had, and took away the best riding 
camels from two slaves. 

On Monday afternoon the camp reverberated with the 
joyous shouts (zardrit) of the women; for Dlejjel eben Megwel, 
considered dead for some time, had returned. Thirty-two days 
before with thirty-eight companions he had undertaken a raid 
against the Aslam tribe of the Sammar camping at the south- 
eastern border of al-Labbe. They had surprised a smaller 
clan and captured four herds with numerous young ones. .\s 
the young ones could not hurry with the old camels, the 
party was compelled to go slowly. During the first and second 
nights they all kept watch with weapons in their hands, 
fearing an attack from the pursuing §ammar; but the third 
night, thinking themselves secure, they all lay down and the 
watches fell asleep. Before sunrise the dammar overtook and 
surrounded them, leaving them no choice but to surrender 
without resistance. Only a few succeeded in escaping upon 
riding camels; the rest were captured and among them the 
leader {'aiid), Dlejjel. In the morning the Sammar divested 
them of all their garments and rode away with the booty, 
leaving them to their fate. Several perished of thirst; the 
rest wandered about in different directions until Dlejjel was 
discovered by two Slejb and brought by them to the settlement 
of al-Kara, where he found refuge in the house of the chief 
Zaher eben Selim. He had known Zaher for several years and 
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had fallen in love with his sister Zeba’, but her father had 
refused to grant his consent to their marriage. Upon reachinjr 
al-K&ra with the Slejb he learned that the father had died 
a short time before; whereupon he asked her brother for the 
hand of his beloved. Z&her consented and Dlejjel immediately 
married the girl. Seven days later he set out to al-6owf and 
thence with a camel trader to his tent in our camp. He was 
the only child of his widowed mother, who reveled in joy 
over his return; and his paternal uncle immediately slaugh- 
tered a camel, as he had promised Allah he would, should 
Dlejjel return alive and well. 

On Tuesday I rode with Daw^an, the son of Hmar, upon 
the Prince's wounded horse to the southern rocks to search for 
blossoming plants. It was not an easy undertaking as the horse 
dropped every moment and we could not get very far from 
the camp lest we be robbed; besides, within a distance of five 
to ten kilometers south of the wells everything had been 
grazed off. In the almost inaccessible gulches, however, the 
plants ahhejm, bal^atri, tarba, grajba (or lo??e}i), gamba, 
hou&r (or al-hmera), hamma’, hrit, f^ama, {pom^an, drejhme, 
Sikkdra, pu//dra, and makr were undisturbed; therefore we 
returned with a fair quantity of specimens. 



CHAPTER VII 


AL-HAWfiA TO HI§T AT-t6r 
AL-HAWdA TO BURK AS-SaIRA 

Wednesday to Tuesday, March 2 to 9, 1909 (temperature 
on Wednesday at 6.30 : 2‘C). The rain wells of al-Haw£:a con- 
tained very little water and in most of them that little was 
salty and bitter ; only two of them had fresh water. Since the 
Prince had announced on Saturday that we were to migrate, 
camels were constantly being brought to the wells to be water- 
ed and as we should not reach water again until six to nine 
days later, the Arabs were bringing their bags to fill. Thus, 
when our herdsman Mufaui returned with the camels on 
Tuesday evening, there was water left in only one of the 
wells and that was surrounded by the camels of the Prince. 
His herdsmen permitted my animals to come to the water 
upon his explicit order, and before the beasts had satisfied 
their thirst most of the Arabs were gone with their tents 
and baggage. 

The Prince sat by me until all my property {helle) was 
loaded. At ten o'clock we started northeastward. While still 
far off, we noticed that the pack camels of the Prince were 
prancing and stamping as if they were frightened, and we 
soon knew the reason why. Upon a steep path that led from 
the basin of al-Haw^a to a height, one of them had been 
pulled down by his own load and had broken his left hind 
leg. Although the slaves had relieved him of the burden, they 
could not remove him from the narrow path, on the left of 
which rose a precipitous cliff while on the right gaped an 
abyss about thirty meters deep. They were unable to pull him 
upward and they had too much pity for the wounded beast, 
which was emitting heart-rending lamentations, to force him 
downward. There was no alternative but to end his misery 
on the spot, skin him, disjoint the carcass, and carry the 
chunks of meat up to -where they could be loaded upon other 
animals. Unable to compel the rest of the camels to pass their 
crippled, groaning partner, the slaves sought another path 
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and brought the camels up one by one. We went ahead of 
them and encamped at three o’clock north of K&rt al-Honsor, 
at the southern edge of the sandy salient al-’Areji. 

On Thursday at 7.20 A. M. we started on our day’s journey 
through the sandy desert, and at five o’clock in the afternoon 



Fjg. 40 — A ka^ara in the NefOd. 


the Prince selected a camp site in a spacious hollow (fca’ara) 
(Fig. 40) (temperature at 6 A. M.: S.S'C; at 4 P. M.: i9.8°C). 

On Friday the migration began at 6.50 A. M. in a north- 
easterly direction between al-'Areji and the at-Tawil range, 
passing to the right of Oberez az-Zijan and Zel' al-Barde. 
These mountains consist of bare rocks, dark gray and almost 
black, and through them extends the deep ie'ib of al-Barde 
within which are the small rain wells Temajel al-Barde. Far- 
ther to the east we noted among the rocks of al-Barde and 
al-Klah the wide rift of Rl' al-Mu'aj. At two o’clock we had on 
our right the half-filled well Zelib Hedagan, and at 2.15 P. M. 
we encamped upon a prolonged, stony swell. 

On Saturday we resumed our journey at six o’clock and 
at 8.20 reached the hills of al-Bawa’, which connect the at- 
■Tawll range with the Nefud. Being partly covered with sand. 
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these hills glisten red and black in the rays of the rising sun. 
At this place we were joined by several men of the Durmkn 
clan of the Rwala, who told us of having been attadced a few 
days before by a raiding band of the §ammar. They said 
their small camp (ferii) was occupied by only four men, the 



Fio. 41— Sandstone rocks of al-Kderijje. 


rest having gone in quest of booty; hence the §ammar easily 
captured their herds. When, however, the enemy fell also upon 
the tents, intending to take them as well, all the women became 
belligerent. Arming themselves with tent poles, they defended 
their property and killed several of the §ammar. They were, 
of course, aided in the combat by the four men, who had hid- 
den in the neighboring brush, from which they fired upon 
the assailants. The men described the fight to us in minute 
detail, showing us the bushes where they had lain, weapons 
in hand, and the spot where the women had beaten to death 
one of the aggressors. They did not show us his grave, for 
he remained unburied, a prey to rapacious animals and carniv- 
orous birds. Only the gnawed-off skull w-as lying near by. 
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In course of time the entire eastern half of the hills of 
al-Bawa’ will become the prey of the Nefiid. The sandstone 
rocks are already disappearing under the sands, with which 
the wind slowly though persistently covers their western, 
northern, and eastern sides and forms drifts, sand hills, and 
hollows (ka’ar) just as in the neighboring ‘Arej2. 

After eleven o’clock we left al-Bawa’ and entered the 
hilly district of al-Bowlijjat and the range at-Tawll. From 
11.38 until 12.20 the Prince and I scoured the vicinity through 
our binoculars, seeking grazing camels or a camp ; for neither 
the Arabs nor even the Prince's relatives had any water and 
the Prince wished to obtain it from a camp, at least for use 
in his own tent. At length I sighted loaded camels and women’s 
litters to the northwest upon the level crest of al-HarSufijjkt 
and accordingly notified the Prince that a Rwala clan was 
moving there northwestward. The Prince gazed through his 
own binoculars in the same direction, but, seeing nothing, he 
would not believe me and asked me to lend him mine. In 
order to show in the presence of his slaves that he could get 
along without my assistance in setting the lenses of Zeiss bin- 
oculars, he adjusted them himself, but so badly that he could 
not see anything; whereupon he declared that such binoculars 
(derbil) were worthless. Like any other Bedouin, the Prince 
despised a thing the utility of which he did not readily un- 
derstand or which he did not know how to handle. Thus he 
had exchanged the first carbine I gave him for an old Turkish 
army rifle, and the second carbine he had had remodeled to 
hold only one charge. When, however, after firing several 
shots at a target with it, he was able to hit the mark every 
time, he informed everyone that he had never had a better 
rifle and immediately sent a slave for the exchanged carbine. 
But the report (hess) of the rifle was not to his fancy. It 
seemed too dull to him, for he believed that the louder the 
discharge the more powerful and fatal the shot. 

In the afternoon we proceeded in a north-northeasterly 
direction, first among the sandstone rocks of al-Kderijje 
(Fig. 41), later through the southern spurs of the mountains 
of al-Htul and the southern ones of Umm Rukuba, stopping 
at four o’clock upon the summit of al-Mustanda. 

Toward the northeast and east we saw dense clouds, with 
funnels pointing from them down to the earth; the clouds 
spread over the entire region and seemed to touch the ground. 
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I thought that a storm was raging ahead of us, that a down- 
pour was moistening the region whither we were bound, but 
it proved to be a sandstorm ('opdp). 

As the children and the mares of our Arabs were already 
suffering from lack of water, several of the men went north 
to the rocky crevice 2altat an-Na^a, which is often filled 
with rain water, but they returned without finding a drop in 
the zalta. In a narrow gorge, impassable for the camels, I 
picked dil (U-ho?ni, kaf’a’, barwak, hasak, homijje, haldla, 
hamb&z, h/dfur, rukriik, swajza, lahjat at-tejs, naza’, na’ime, 
aufauf, snejsle, rakma, and in the evening I determined the 
latitude. Meantime Mhammad had gone with the Prince’s slaves 
to al-6owf for water and Na^er was besieged at our tent by 
a stream of women who came to beg some of him. But all 
had to go back empty-handed, for Naser assured them that 
we ourselves had none. 

On Monday the migration began at 6.25 A. M. We de- 
scended from the at-Tawil ridge, crossed the^ head of the Se'ib 
of al-*Adrijje, encircled the hills of Burk as-§a‘ira, which were 
covered with sand, and encamped at eleven o’clock among 
innumerable small hills each of which sloped off steeply to 
the east and among and ujion which was a growth of raza, 
arta, ^dder, orejnbe, barwak, tartdt, hemhem, hawa”, tarba, 
umm at-trab, da'luk ai-mti, and ’alka. 

MHAMMAD'S THEFTS 

Near by was a higher hill to which the Prince and 1 made 
a trip in order to look over the vicinity. On the way he asked 
me whom I had sent for water and, on learning that Mhammad 
went, he said; 

“Thou shouldst not have sent him, brother. He is a dog 
whom I do not trust.” 

Mhammad’s conduct had, indeed, been so impudent and 
almost arrogant of late that I had more than once rebuked 
him. It seemed as if he were unwilling to regard me as his 
master and were handling my property in the tent according 
to his own liking. This I could not tolerate, especially since 
I had reason to suspect that he was appropriating my prop- 
erty himself or disposing of it to others. Only two days before 
he had brought me a bowl, requesting me to fill it with sugar 
for the negro Hmkr. I said I was surprised at his coming to 
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me with such a request, since he was aware that we all liked 
sweet tea and since he also knew how little sugar we had 
and how impossible it was to get any more at present. To 
this he retorted that if this were the case, he would fill the 
bowl with his own sugar which he had brought for himself 
from Dejr az-Zor to Damascus, and he added that lately he 
had been sweetening his coffee with his own sugar anyway. 
This was too much. 

"Thou earnest to me in Damascus almost naked,” I inter- 
rupted, “thou hadst not so much as a shirt; and yet thou 
broughtest with thee so much sugar that it has lasted thee 
seven months and even now thou canst fill such a bowl? 
Blest be he who would believe thee! Tomorrow thou mayst 
come and say that thou hast thine own coffee, rice, and the 
like, that all of this thou hast brought with thee from ad- 
Dejr! I will not endure it. My camels are to carry only my 
own property, except garments and smoking things for thee 
and thy companions." 

He was so deeply offended at my words that he declared 
he would not drink our coffee or tea; whereupon he went 
out and did not return till night. 

Saturday morning my people greeted me with the custom- 
ary “Sabbahk eUlah bilfieir, Allah grant that the morning be 
favorable to thee”; to which I replied as usual: 

“Allah jesabbahk bilfirejr, Allah grant also to thee that 
the morning be favorable.” But Mhammad did not greet me; 
paying no attention to me he began issuing orders to Naser 
and Mufaz;i, assigning their work. When 1 asked him before 
we started; 

“Why hast thou not greeted me yet?” he retorted, “I 
forgot,” and walked away. 

On the journey he complained to Tuman that he could 
not bear such hardships and said he would leave us at al- 
6owf. Sunday, as we rode along, I told the Prince about 
Mhammad’s conduct, whereupon he replied that it had occur- 
red to him some time ago that Mhammad was handling my 
property quite arbitrarily and said he would reprove him. 

Before he started for al-6owf after water I had entrusted 
to him 120 Maria Theresa dollars (| 52) or, as the Arabs 
call them, abu Suse, with which to buy a camel that I had 
inspected there on my last visit, as well as to purchase salt 
and, if possible, dates also. On learning of this, the Prince 
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remarked that I had been unwise, for Mhammad could easily 
desert with either the money or the camel. The Prince also told 
me that he had talked with Mhammad the ni^ht before and 
had urged him to fulfill his duties. None the less, he said, 
Mhammad was an insolent man of unresponsive heart, who 
knew no gratitude to Allah or to any man. His insolence had 
even led him to declare in the Prince’s tent in the presence 
of the chiefs: 

“I did not seek Musa and I do not seek him now.” 

“Thus speakest thou before me?” retorted the Prince. 
“Allah has sent thee these earnings; never before hast thou 
fared so well; and now, after thou hast nurtured thyself 
somewhat, thou darest to speak to me thus? Dost thou not 
know, thou dog, that the Sheikh Musa has become one of us, 
that he belongs to my family, that he is my brother, and 
that I shall bend anyone who would defy him? Thou shalt 
serve him as well as he shall demand from thee for the money 
he pays thee, else I shall force thee. Were he to cut daily 
a slice of flesh from thy body, thou art not to murmur.” 

“Thus did I speak to him, brother,” said the Prince. 
“But the scamp is tm brazen because he has too much money. 
Dost thou not know of it, Musa?” 

“I know that he hath two or three napoleons ($ 7.72 or 
1 11.58).” 

“Oh, no! Besides these he hath also other money, gold, 
and hath entrusted for safekeeping at least twenty gold 
pieces to a man 1 know.” 

These words instantly explained much that had been dark 
to me. Mhammad had been hired for me by al-Hagg: Daud 
as-Salem under the following conditions; 

“He shall get four napoleons {$ 15.44) monthly, he shall 
sustain himself in Damascus from his wages, he shall like- 
wise buy clothes with his own money. Shouldst thou, Musa, 
be satisfied with him throughout the journey, thou shalt 
reimburse him upon his return to Damascus for whatever he 
hath spent for clothing. He is not to take with him into the 
desert any money and shall not have any private property. 
Shouldst thou find with him, or with any other person, 
private money belonging to him, thou mayst drive him away 
as a dog without giving him his wage.” 

It was only upon these conditions that I accepted him; 
otherwise he could have cheated me in every transaction and 
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have saved money for himself. When we came from Damascus 
into the camp of Prince an-Nuri in al-Ruta, he swore to me 
before Naww&f that he had but fifteen piasters (67 cents), 
and again in Dmejr he swore he had no money. And now the 
Prince told me that he had deposited twenty napoleons ($77) 
with a man he knew and was carrying four or five napoleons 
in his pocket! Where had he obtained this money? The gold 
I had taken into the desert was hidden among photograph 
plates, medicines, and poisons, and none of my native escorts 
were aware of its presence. For the current small expenditures 
I usually took out a certain amount while changing photo- 
graph plates, and this money I carried secreted in my saddle- 
bag upon which I slept and which lay in my round tent. 
Although this tent was never entered by anybody except the 
Prince, Nawwaf, Tuman, and Mhammad, I had noticed that 
the money in the bag was disappearing; but as I had caught 
no one 1 could suspect no one. Now I had found out who the 
thief was. Explaining matters to the Prince, I asked him to 
assist me in dealing with Mhammad. 

When the man returned on Tuesday from al-Gowf, I asked 
him before witnesses whether he had any private money. He 
replied that he did not own even a single para (0.11 cent), as 
all he had received for wages he had sent to his family or 
had used to buy clothing. At that I sent for the Prince and 
in his presence again asked Mhammad whether he had any 
private money. He retorted insolently that he was not obliged 
to make explanations to another about his private property 
but that he had borrowed fifteen napoleons in Dmejr and 
had taken them with him into the desert and that in aJ- 
Mijadin he had borrowed ten more, in order to be independent 
of me. At the Prince's order Naser examined Mhammad’s 
saddlebag and found in it many things we had missed; 
whereupon the Prince declared that he should keep the gold 
which Mhammad had deposited with a certain man until he 
proved where and how he had earned it. He then ordered 
Mhammad to leave my tent instantly and never show him- 
self near us again. 'Thus I lost the last servant whom my 
friends in Damascus, al-Ha^g: Jasin and al-Ha$:|: Daud, had 
recommended. Gentlemen in Damascus do not know the desert, 
and neither do their own men; for it is one thing to sojourn 
a few days in Damascus expecting recompense and quite a 
different thing to stay in the desert buying and watching 
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camelB. Mhammad was to remain in a tent on the edge of 
the camp until he had an opportunity to return to his 
homeland. 

On Monday evening I was visited by Eben Hnejj&n, chief 
of the al-Ka‘ai‘a clan, who had come to the Prince to arrange 
with him the course of the future migration; for on the 
boundary between the tribes of ad-DahamSe and Sammar the 
Arabs dared not march or camp in isolated groups. 

'AfiAjEZ SFAN to AL-KARA 

On Tuesday we started at eight o’clock in a northerly 
direction among the sand hills of 'A^ajez Sfan, which were 
covered with bushes and small trees of raza. Nowhere in the 
Nefud had I seen such strong bolls of raza as here; many 
of them were more than fifty centimeters in circumference. 
After approaching the clogged-up well of Sfan, we turned 
toward the east-northeast, and at eleven o’clock the Prince 
designated a new site for the camp. The Arabs were hungry 
and thirsty, but in many of the tents no baking or cooking 
could be done because water was lacking. They subsisted 
merely on camel’s milk and even that was scarce. The Prince 
had not enough of it for two foals, and the mares were given 
no water for two days. We were all longing for the arrival 
of men sent to al-6owf for water. 

Wednesday to Friday, March 10 to 12, 1909. On Wednesday 
morning the herdsmen drove the camels (which had not drunk 
since the preceding Wednesday) to al-6owf, each man taking 
along a handful of wheat or flour to give as a reward to the 
settlers of al-6owf for drawing the water. Our herdsman 
Mufazzi also loaded on four water bags to be filled. Assisted 
by the scribe Gw&d, I devoted myself to studies of folklore 
from the early morning until evening. 

On Wednesday evening the Prince asked me to prepare 
a remedy for "the girl {bint),” meaning his young wife. She 
was feverish, he said, wanted to drink frequently, and rejected 
every lotion. I prepared a pleasant drink and sent it to her 
by the negro HmAr. As we sat there together the Prince 
recited many ditties and poems to us, which Cwad and 1 
jotted down. I was much interested in the manner in which 
he defended the originality of particular words and refused 
to concede that Gwad’s version might be better; for the latter 
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also knew many poems and songs but frequently differed with 
the Prince as to the position of the words in sentences and 
as to the phraseology. 

“Even if that word does fit better there, still it does not 
belong there," the Prince would declare. “As I say it, thus 
I have learned it, and I do not wish that anything be changed.” 
(Temperature at 6 A.M.; 5.6*0; at 6 P.M. : 20.8*0.) 

On Thursday evening I visited an-Nuri’s sick wife as she 
lay in the tent of her mother, her whole body and even her 
head covered with two fur coats. She would not even let me 
hold her hand to take her pulse, nor would she show her 
tongue, but kept complaining of thirst and of pain in her 
joints. At my question whether she had taken the drug I 
sent her yesterday, her mother informed me that the girl’s 
sisters had taken it instead; tasting the medicine and finding 
it pleasant, they had swallowed it all before she could ad- 
minister it to the sick one. Thereupon I put a salicylic powder 
into a lemonade and directed the mother to administer it to 
her daughter in my presence. 

Toward evening the camels returned from the watering 
place. Mufazzi had brought water, but such water! It was 
yellow and had the stench of putrefaction. And we were to 
drink it! Mufazzi excused himself by saying that the sujuli 
(prince) would drink the same water, for his servants had 
filled their bags from the same pool. 

Meantime the Prince was insisting that Nawwaf leave 
al-6owf and return to him. By his order Nawwaf should have 
been with us the day before, but he had refused to come. 
Moreover, he persisted in asking his father for money, am- 
munition, and flour, while the latter, much incensed, kept 
despatching to al-Gowf one messenger after another. On 
Friday one of them returned from Nawwaf with a letter 
which I read, because in it he asked me to give him a watch. 
He begged to be allowed to remain in al-6owf, to be supplied 
with food and ammunition, and asked to have his mother 
and his boy Sultan sent to him. I interceded for him, 
entreating the Prince to fulfil this wish of his good son; 
but it was a long time before he would promise to consider 
it and perhaps to do as Nawwaf wished. 

Saturday to Wednesday, March 13 to 17, 1909. On Sat- 
urday morning I was awakened by the grumbling of camels, 
disgruntled because loads were being placed on their backs. 
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We were to migrate again in search of pasturage; we had not 
found an abundant grazing place in the last five months. Start- 
ing at 7.10 A. M. we moved in an east-northeasterly direction 
over sand drifts of varying height overgrown with thick old 
trees of ra?a. Numerous swallows (erke'i) accompanied us, 
flying about our camels and catching flies. I had seen the 
last swallow in 1908 about the middle of November and the 
first one in 1909 on February 27, the latter at al-Haw^a. Those 
were altogether gray, whereas the ones that were now follow- 
ing us looked exactly like our European swallows. The Prince 
called my attention to a long, black snake with grayish speck- 
les (ddbb). 

In the north the horizon was obstructed by the hilly belt of af- 
ZuIIijje; east of this rose the cliffs of al-'Aiftreb and still farther east 
the ragged hills of al-Ham&mijftt and al-2ilijjat. In the west appeared 
the solemn walla of the at-Tawil range, in its western portion attracting 
my attention by the black mountains of Umm Sukuba, between which, 
through a deep gap, the cone Kalb al-fiemal was visible. Southeast of 
this stretched the high mountains of al-Mirteka, in front of which lay 
the Qabra MlSti. Still farther to the southeast was the Zel' Rkf, with 
the wells of al-HrUt, situated southwest of as-Sifif and said to be of 
early origin. These wells are in a long hollow {tfa'ara) that slopes from 
the west toward the east. On the east ais-Siiif adjoins the sandy plain 
of Sruft ai-Siiti and on the west borders on as-Sadje. Before us, upon 
the clear horizon, we observed the outlines of the sand hills of Tu'ejs 
al-Fahami, and southeast of them we saw the Tu'ejs abu RasSn, along 
which there leads a road from al-fiowf across as-Sizii to Hajel. 

At twelve o'clock the Prince designated a camping site in 
a wide hollow {ka’ara) (temperature at 5.30 A. M.: 6°C; at 
5.30 P. M.; 22.6° C). 

On Sunday, before our departure, I heard two camels both 
whining for the same young one. At the Prince’s order the 
negro Dale had just slaughtered a young weak-boned camel 
which had been allowed to suck the udders of two mothers 
in order that both of them might yield milk. As the cruel 
Dale had not driven the two camels away but had killed their 
suckling before their very eyes, they stood there over the 
young victim, writhing in its last agony, and wailed at the 
wrong the cruel man had perpetrated upon their beloved. The 
real mother would try to drive away the other one by biting 
her and then would return to her offspring, lick its legs, lift 
it by the back, and wail piteously when it fell back again to 
the ground. The foster mother would come back and wail with 
her, and as fast as they were driven away they would return 
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by the shortest route. Finally Dale pulled some skin off the 
young camel’s back, buried the body in the sand, and rubbed 
the skin on the noses and heads of both camels; who then, 
being thus attracted by the scent of their child, followed the 
slayer willingly. 

At 7.45 we began the march through the lowland of al- 
Lajga, which is more than three kilometers wide and twice 
as long and will soon be converted into hollows (ka'ar), for 
it is already hedged in by sand drifts. We came upon a growth 
of zamrdn, but it was all dead, and the farther east we went 
the less pasture we found. The sand that covers this region 
is ash-gray. This variety, it is said, does not hold moisture 
long and so nothing will grow in it. Even the few bushes 
of ram that we saw were undeveloped and half shriveled. 
To the east of us rose the level sand elevation Nazjet al- 
'Adrijje, overgrown almost exclusively with 'dder plants. To 
the north, northeast of al-Hamamijat, the long crests of 
Zhejr Hmar, al-Mrejr, and al-Hma’ lifted themselves, hedging 
in the basin of al-Gowf (or al-6uba) on the northwest. We 
encamped at two o’clock (temperature at 6.46 A. M. : 11.2'C; 
at 6 P. M.: 23.2“ C). 

On Monday, starting at seven o'clock, we rode north- 
eastward toward the settlement of al-Kara (temperature at 
6: 14,2“ C) and after 8.23 A. M. proceeded in a vast plain 
covered with coarse gravel. Far to the wpst and east the 
herds of camels surged on like waves, and between them were 
innumerable animals carrying tents, supplies, and litters. In 
the center of this far-flung though rather thin line, tossing 
to and fro upon the back of a bay camel, moved the litter 
called aburd-dhur, or al-merkah, which represents the sacred 
palladium of the entire tribe. All about it riders on camels 
were pressing ahead, while behind them, like huge butterflies, 
the women’s varicolored litters (zetab and kenn) rose and fell 
in the heavy air. Young camels were bleating, old female ones 
were whining, the males grunting; children were crying and 
women were shouting to each other and to the camels carrying 
their belongings; herdsmen were attempting to lead on the 
animals in their care by singing a short melody, the last 
syllable of which they prolonged indefinitely; riders were 
galloping from one side to the other on horses or camels; 
and above the whole tumult the hot, almost impenetrable air 
hung in many horizontal strata. 
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At 10.40 we reached the rim of the basin of al-Guba, 
which extends from al-Gowf in a northeasterly direction to 
the settlement of Skaka. On the north it is overlooked by the 
precipitous wall of a hilly district, whereas on the south it 
is connected with the level fringes of the Nefud by a slope 
covered deep with sand. At the poipt where we descended 
into it the depression is about four kilometers wide and is 
penetrated by moderately long sand hills called al-Hekne, 
which extend from west to east. 

North of al-Hekne, at the foot of the hills of al-Hamamijat, 
is the forsaken settlement of the Kasr and 2elib ^-Mwejsen, 
where a ghost is said to dwell. ‘Awde al-Kwecbi, it seems, 
once rode with a friend from al-Kara to al-6owf. Beyond al- 
Mwejsen they met a kinsman bound in the opposite direction 
and, dismounting from their animals, they were eating dates 
together when suddenly a strange Arab approached them and 
asked for some of the dates. They gave him a handful, but 
he was not satisfied, and churlishly said: 

“Either ye will give me enough to satiate my hunger, 
or else I will invoke al-Mwejsen upon ye.” 

“Invoke him, then,” returned 'Awde, who told me the 
story himself. 

"0 al-Mwejsen, I invoke thy protection!” called the stran- 
ger. Whereupon there was heard rumbling from within the 
rocks a thunderous voice: 

“Here am I. From whom shall I protect thee?” 

At this point 'Awde and his companion swung upon their 
camels with the greatest possible haste and dashed off to- 
ward al-Gowf. 

From 10.42 to 11.34 we rested, while the camels grazed 
upon blooming arta and the verdant branches of raza, rimt, 
^alaiida, and %lka. At 12.05 P. M. we reached the basin at the 
rocks of al-'Okde. The rock forming this basin consists of 
sandstone, which rises toward the north in innumerable jagged 
cliffs. At 12.40 we paused for twenty minutes at the Khejf 
Hagai (Fig. 42), the remains of a sandstone hill resembling an 
enormous mushroom, upon the stem and head of which we 
noted several inscriptions, which I jotted down. These in- 
scriptions, carved centuries ago on the stem and under side 

** On the authority of the poet aUMutinabbh Mu’fiam (Wiistenfeld), Vol. H. 

p. 694, refers to 'O^det al-Gowf in the desert of aS'Sam&wa bclonfnntC to the Kalb tribe, 
between Syria and Irak. — Because our *Okde Is situated in the basin of al-Gowf, wu may 
identify it with JAk^t's ‘Okde by way of which ai'Mutanabbi fled from Effypl to Irak. 
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of the cap by nomadic merchants, had been chiseled by the 
sands for more than eighteen hundred years and yet to this 
day are quite legible. How many scores of thousands of years 
before that must the sand have been gnawing at the rock 
in order to shape it to the Boletus of the present! 



Fig. 42-The Khejf Hagai. 


The Prince urged a speedy departure, for an oppressive, 
unbearable heat prevailed and we were all suffering from 
thirst. Here and there in the holes 'ader, hunzal, iibri‘, 
and kejsum were blooming. At 2.40 P. M. we sighted beyond 
the edge of the northern range, almost due north, the palms 
of the settlement of al-Kara, beside which the Prince at 3.50 
designated a' new camp site (Fig. 43) (temperature at 4: 29.8°C). 

AL-KAEA to 2ALTAT AL-MI1AR0k 

Al-Kara is populated by the Duyman clan of the Rwala 
under the chief Ebhejter eben Durmi, and by the Sirhan, 
affiliated with the Sammar tribes, under the chief Zaher eben 
Selim. These groups get along well together. Their settlement 
consists of eighty dwellings, with palm gardens extending 
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from south to north and deriving their moisture from wells 
four to six meters deep. At both the western and the east- 
ern end of the gardens is situated a tabular hill (^ra) upon 
which in the past a stronghold used to stand. Even the founda- 
tions of these are now gone, however, all the building material 
having been previously carried away and used in the erection 
of the present houses, all of which are equipped with towers 
two stories high. Outside, under the walls that enclose the 
settlement, are fields planted with wheat and barley. The gfrain 
was still low when we were there, yet it was already ripening. 
While we camped at al-K&ra, a woman at each of the fields 
was kept constantly busy chasing away the camels that in- 
vaded her crop. Alas, her efforts were not always effectual.** 

As soon as I was off my camel a young Arab came up 
to show me his right wrist where he had been bitten by a 
snake (ddbb). He had been plucking green Sik and "Mer for 
his ailing camel and had accidentally touched the snake, which 
bit him. Cutting his wound, I ordered him to suck out the 
blood; then I daubed the sore with sal ammoniac and later 
gave him a generous glass of cognac from my store. He 
shuddered, unable to stand the burning of this unaccustomed 
drink and had barely finished the glass when he lay down, 
fell asleep, and broke into a sweat. Thereupon his relatives, 
not having much faith in my manner of healing, summoned 
a sorcerer {karraj) who murmured unintelligible words over 
him for a long time and the next day claimed that he was 
the one who had cured him. 

On Tuesday morning we determined the latitude (tem- 
perature at 5: 12.2° C) and at 7.50 A. M. resumed the march. 
The burning southeast wind was again blowing and filling 
the air with innumerable films of heat that made breathing 
difficult. On the left, where the basin al-Guba bends to the 
north, we noted the settlement of at-Tjer and north of it the 
immense gardens of the settlement of Skaka. Northeast of 
the latter loomed several pointed cones, the highest of them 
called Tell al-Megader. At 8.35 we left the basin — which 
it would be feasible to cultivate throughout — and began to 
ascend the sand drifts and hills of al-Li^ajed. 

From nine to 9.20 the camels grazed. At 9.52 we had on 
our left a black sandstone rock, northward from which ex- 

* op. eit., Vol. 4p p. 12« informs u« thnt pu nUIE&ra is the smaJItfSt of the 

scttltiOientB that are tci'oupcd with DAma and BUka. It is erected upon a hill and its fort 
is ImprcKnable. 
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Fig. 43 — Walla and palms of al*K&ra from the south. 
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tended a mig'hty crest consisting of horizontal white and 
dark red strata, the red ones more solid than the white. 
Thence we proceeded in a stony region covered with iow 
drifts and hills, among which was a growth of 'alanda, kor^, 
'Oder, and at intervals ar^a, rofa, liaSSenet al-ha^. ddnun, 
znejma, zwan, ribla, ratnrdm, ialtk, cmd rimt. Towards eleven 
o’clock there loomed before us in tAe north the high white 
sand hill Te'es al-Hdejb. During the journey I caught sight 
of a diminutive inscription upon a boulder, which I copied. 
The temperature had reached only 37.5° C in the shade, but 
the southeast wind caused it* to be unbearable. Before long 
we came again into a sand-covered region called at-Tartar, 
where the sand was so hot that it burned my bare feet 
smartly when I touched it. 

At 12.08 we began to pitch a new camp and none too 
soon, for I was shaking with a violent fever. I remained lying 
under a raza bush until my companions came with the load 
and then I mixed and drank a large bowl of sugared water, 
which caused my thirst to abate somewhat. In the afternoon, 
supported by Tum&n and the Slubi Sanad, I ascended the crest 
of one of the sand drifts of at-Xart&r, from where I sketched 
a map of the vicinity. In the west smiled before us the green 
gardens of the settlement of Skhka, enclosed from the south- 
west to the northeast by a dark belt of hills, Zhejr Hmar, 
al-Mrejr, and al-Hma’'”' (temperature at 3.35; 35.5* C; at 
6: 29° C). 

West of this belt the sunbeams were reflected upon the thousand 
cones and pyramids of al-2ij&l (or al-ZiUjjat), which were encircled on 
the west and the north by a red streak, the rim of the level upland of al- 
Bijaz. Toward the northwest protruded the separate groups of the tabular 
hills of Kftrt a;-Zab' and TlQl ai-Swejhet, at the northern base of which 
stretched the valley of as-Swejhet, terminating at the wells of SwSr.” 

On the left side of the valley of aS-Swejhet rose the precipitous 
scarp (j&l §w$r, which extends from northeast of the wells of 5wgr 
toward the south and forms the northeastemmost boundary of the basin 

* The poiit an-NAbifS (Mtedn (D«renboarg]i p. 2B4: ai-Bekri. Mu'iam [Wfiatenfeld] 
p. 349: and op. eit.. Vol. 1. p. 904; Vol. 2. p. 606) loeatai a camping ilte between the 

vallepH of ^ubej and Wu*AI and tiie watering place* of Dana* and *UwlrdAt. — Qubej ia 
l>erhapB identic^ with Ifma*. which U alao pronouneud Qml. ai b ic freauently aulMtltuted 
for m in the dlalceta. Al-^ma’ la altuated near the acttlemcnt of SkAka. while Wu*Al may be 
the volmno of Umm Wo'Al. noitb>norUiwcet of ai-^B*** Z^na* la aoogbt In thJa vicinity fay the 
poet al>Mntanabbl alao. 

JAkOt, op. cit., Vol. 3s p. 490. mention* Baw'ar. a watering place belonging to the 
Kalb. atK^ al-KAfa at tbe Syrian frontier. — ThU atatement la very auperfielal. aa often 
la the caae with JAkAt: for ‘‘above al-KAfa at tbe Syrian frontier'* may mean not only 
toward the nor^ but alao toward tbe northweat. aouthweat, nay. even toward the aoutta 
from al>KAfa. Onr SwAr la altuated In the former territory of the Kalb tribe, on the route 
from al-KAfa to Syria: therefore 1 Identify It with Saw'ar. 
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al-6owf. llie well of ^wSr lay aliaost due north of the place from 
which we viewed it. North of it were the wells of al-fiedi and east of it 
the ieVh Hdejb. The ravines Tel'et ummu Snuun and Tel'et umm aS- 
Sawftbti, which converge near the welis of $w£r with the valley of ag- 
Swej'l^et, make possible a connection between the basin and the upland. 
From liie northeast the Tel'et ar-R^a approaches toward the well of 
$w£r. About five kilometers northeast from us, at the foot of the 
scarp fiftl $wSr, Sanad pointed out to me the Kulbftn a^Twhl. Run- 
ning parallel to this scarp is the defile fjarimt al-Baw‘a, with its water- 
ing places of 2eltb Mubarrez, Rabra-l-Lebdi, Kulbftn BBw'a, and 6aw 
Moyelra.** 

West of the watering places just mentioned a wide, level crest, al- 
‘Adftjem, runs out from the southern upland toward the north as far 
as at-Tartftr. South of the southern end of this elevation protrudes above 
the horizon the long, somber, half sand-covered hill of Rufumat Hrakkaz. 
To the east Sanad showed me high piles of stones, Rgiim al-Megfles, 
southwest of them Rgftm ai-Swftja, and, southeast of the latter, RgUm 
al-Higwel. 

On Wednesday we pressed on at seven o’clock in a north- 
easterly direction along the northern foot of at-Tartar. Kul- 
b&n Swer and Hdejb were on our left, while on the right 
were Kulban at-Tw41. Crossing the hills of at-Tartir at 8.28 
A. M. through a deep defile of the kind called barime, we 
rode in a protected depression in which here and there 'alka, 
slejla, snejsle, karrdt, kreta, mSa% mesf€', makr, Sahhum, 
naza’, halba, ^alanda, ’dder, kamdt, grajba, Hh, 'arfeg, and 
korzi sprouted luxuriantly. At 8.54 we ascended to a stony 
plain and rested from 9.14 until 9.40. 

Suddenly a Ka'ei'i of the name of Sadda came gallop- 
ing up in great haste, his uncovered hair flying about, his 
mare dripping with sweat. He blurted out that he had seen 
seventeen strange riders on camels. Instantly eight warriors 
of the Prince’s entourage swung upon their horses to pursue 
or to capture the strange riders. 

“Before ye overtake them, agree among ye to divide the 
booty {efitaSeraw) advised the Prince. 

“Include also me among liie partakers (bo^Seratvni) ; I 
will show ye the tracks,’’ pleaded Skdda. 

“Take care that the enemy shoots none of the mares,” 
the Prince shouted after them as they darted out, appearing 
to be more worried about the mares than about his son Sa'ud 
and several of his close relatives who were in the pursuit. 

" Al-9Auml (Jilfftt. op. «it.. Vol. 4. p. &B3> mentioni a place called Ma^ra In the 
territory of the Kalb tribe In Syria. — Becauie thic territory belonged, at the end of the 
twdfth eentury. to the Kalb tribe, and beeauM our watering place of Uopeira la altuated 
near the transport route from Irak to Ddmat alvdandal and Syria, we may Idmtlfy It with 
the llarra recorded by al-Qhaeml. 
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At one o’clock we discerned to the north the precipitous 
scarp Amrar, and west of it a group of small isolated 
hillocks, TlSl as-Sakl^, which indicated the position of the 
rain pools of ar-Ra^if and al-Amrar. Al-Am^ar is separated 
to the southeast by the rift of Ab-al-KQr from the “nose" 
HaSm al-Mbaruk, fronting which on the south are the tabular 
mountains of KQr al-Awbe'. At two o’clock the Prince de- 
signated a camp site near the rain well 2altat al-Mbaruk. 

ILLNESS: COONTRY TO THE ilORTH 

Thursday to Saturday. March 18 to 20, 1909. I had not 
taken any food or drink for two days, not even coffee or 
milk. I had chills, my head ached, and 1 felt sharp cutting 
pains in the bowels. The medicines I used gave me no relief; 
I could not sleep at night and I took no interest in my work, 
symptoms that caused me to fear a serious illness. Still, I 
resisted it and would not stay in bed. On Sunday morning, 
therefore, led by Tuman and 'Awde, 1 dragged myself to the 
southern crest of an oblong sandstone hill forming part of 
Amrar to pick plants and to make a map of the vicinity. 
The slope rises almost one hundred meters high above 
its base. 

Before us to the south spread an endless, desolate, rocky upland, with 
wide, deep gaps opening northeastward. Near by, to the east, we could 
see how precipitously this upland plunges toward the valley of Ab-al-Kur. 
In the north-northwest there glistened upon the surface of the plain the 
Habra a)-Bedrijje, flanked on the northeast by dark strips marking the 
beginning of the Riglet al-Helal, upon the left side of which extend far 
towards the northeast the tabular hills of Kart ar-Raljama. West of Qabra 
al-Bedrijje the great valley of 'Ar'ar originates in the rain ponds Habari- 
I-Faskanit and the short ravines Rtgl at-Temrijjkt. The latter, as well as 
Rigl al-Hanzalijj&t and Rikl ad-Dw^ljlat to the north, rise in the Hazm 
Zellfim, the northwestern extension of the steep escarpment fial §wSr; 
Ri^i ad-Dwg|iI&t converge with the Riirlet al-Akra', and then, north of 
the hill Tell al-Berten at the rain pool Radir at-Trejfftwi, merge with the 
valley of "Ar'ar on the left. On the right, west of the Tell al-Berten, the 
"Ar'ar valley is joined by the Riglet al-Bft'a^a, farther north by the Ri|flet 
al-Mu'ajjele, at the Radfr ai-C^bili by the outlet of the ravines of ar- 
Rfitijj&t, and at the rain pool Radir ab-ad-Defiif by Riglet MhSta. On the 
left side, southwest of the Riglet al-Mu'ajjele at the Radir a;-Saf&wi, 
the ravine of al-'Awsegi converges with the valley of 'Ar'ar; south of 
the Radir al-'Awag at the Radir al-6ebftli comes in the Riglet al-Rurftba;*' 

** J&lFflt. (WUitenfeld). Vol. 9. p. 7U> seeks the valley of ^urejb, mentioned 

In oonnectlon with P&hli In the territory of the Kalb tribe. — Our BItf et ml-Burftba winds 
throuffh the former territory of the Kalb tribe, north of the sandy desert of therefore 

I Identify It with ^urvjb. 
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north of it, the Riftlet al-Bdene; and still farther toward the north, at the 
Radir ab-ad-Defftf, enters the Riilet al-Lwejzijje. 

The dry watercourses of ad-Dw£{)IAt and al-Bdene extend from the 
southwest, from the wide, flat crest Hazm al-Gelftmld that forms the 
boundary between the districts of al-Hamtd and aI>WudijAn. On the south- 
eastern part of this crest are the rain pools Hfaeunmala, af-Taw- 

sijj&t, and Umm ^eda', and at the beginning of the Billet al-Bdene are 
the rain pools Ba^ar al-Ma’ and al-Ma)^iir. 

In the lowland, at the western base of the steep scarp 6&1 Amrar, 
appeared the Babra-r-Bajlf and al-Amrar, and northwest of them the 
low hillocks TlSl as-Sa|rtFir. To the southeast were the tabular hills of Kilr 
al-A9&be‘, and beyond them the horizon was limited by the gray slopes 
of ar-B^iajja. 

The map was not easy to make, for I had to force myself 
to work and was obliged to lie down several times to gain 
energy enough to finish it. When I returned to the tent I 
was so bathed in perspiration that I had to change my clothing; 
I then lay down shivering with cold. 

Toward evening a storm came up. Dark clouds rose on 
the western and northern horizon, lightning flashed, and 
thunder rumbled over the desert; but it did not rain. Sud- 
denly we were enveloped in a dense sand squall, which rushed 
on with a wild roar toward the east. Then the first large 
drops fell and with “Hail thee! hail thee!” the rain was 
joyfully welcomed from all sides. The first shower was not 
of long duration nor were the three more that fell during 
the night; for the main downpour centered to the northeast, 
where the sky blazed incessantly. I was awake most of the 
night with acute diarrhea. 

On Friday it rained throughout the day at short intervals. 
Whenever the rain ceased the children ran out and waded 
about in the puddles, splashing each other and shouting in 
glee when any one fell down and got wet. The women dipped 
up the water and filled the bags with it Water for the Prince 
was taken from the place where the camels rested and of course 
was full of 'dung. A few paces farther on there was enough 
pure water, but the slaves would not bother to carry the 
bags through the mire to get it 

On Saturday I was not able to sit up. My stomach 
refused even simple tea; it would retain nothing but a 
decoction made from dried apricots. The Prince came every 
hour to enquire after my health. We were to migrate that 
morning, but fearing that I should not be able to endure 
the saddle — in fact fearing I might die — he ordered the 
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Arabs, even after they had begun to strike the tents in the 
morning, to repitch them, saying we should stay there a while 
longer. Arabs kept coming to my large tent from all directions 
to ask Na^er how I fared. 

Sunday to Thursday, March 21 to 25, 1909. Early Sunday 
morning I fell asleep for the first time after six successive 
sleepless nights; but as early as four o’clock I was awakened 
by the roaring of disgruntled camels that were being loaded 
with the Prince's effects by his slaves. As there was no 
pasturage anywhere in the vicinity, the Prince, hearing that 
I had slept somewhat during the night, decided that we must 
go on. When I came out of the tent the whole world seemed to 
whirl round and I had to ait down hurriedly to keep from 
falling. The air was clear and pure, birds were singing; but 
the blood pulsed in my temples, there was a film over my 
eyes, a buzzing in my ears, a cutting pain in my bowels, and 
I was tortured by an insatiable thirst. 

Zaltat al-msarOk to fA6 as-§lubi 

At 8.40 A. M. we set out, at first in a northeasterly 
direction. The Prince was bent on finding a new camp site 
within the seHb of at-Tejri in the northeastern part of the 
upland of Amrar; the camels were to graze in al-Wad'a, 
Rar al-Razari, and 6ufrat Nassar and to water in the Habra 
al-Bedrijje. He had decided on this camping ground early that 
morning, relying upon the report of a Rwejli who had come 
from Rar al-Razari and claimed to have found there an abun- 
dance of perennial plants which afford excellent pasturage. The 
Prince’s relatives doubted the accuracy of the Rwejli’s report, 
arguing that nobody else, whether Rwejli or Slubi, had found 
any pasture in those regions, whereas the scouts had brought 
back information about the presence of water and pastures 
in al-Labbe. They believed they had prevailed upon him to 
go there, and even as late as the evening before he had 
apparently intended to do so. An-Nuri was obstinate, however, 
and reverted to the plan of going to Amrar. As a result of 
this dispute, the chiefs and their clans as well as even his 
nearest relatives, left him, turning toward the southeast in 
the direction of al-Labbe. Our party was thus diminished to 
the Prince, his slaves, his son Sa’ud, and myself. About twenty 
minutes after the others had left we were overtaken by a 
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young son-in-law of the Prince, Miiref eben Kurdi, who 
reproached his father in terse but vigorous words for braving 
great danger because of his obstinacy, and exhorted him to 
follow the others. The Prince accordingly swerved his camel 
toward the southeast, and we went whither the rest of the 
clan was bound, to al-Labbe. 

At 9.28 we came to a rocky crevice that contained only 
a little rain water, and this was yellowish, resembling thin 
mortar. On our left stretched the long “nose” HaSm al- 
Mljaruk. The district we were traversing was stony and 
almost bare, with no perennials except in the short valleys. 
From 10.27 to 11.25 we rested. Afterward the Prince rode 
ahead and, as early as twelve o’clock, designated a new 
camping ground at the western edge of the Haim al-M^jaruk, 
north of the tabular hills Kur al-Asabe'. During all this 
time I had not let go of the fore part of my saddle but 
grasjjed it tightly with both hands while Sa'ud steered my 
camel. As soon as she knelt I slid from the saddle and could 
not get up. When my round tent was up the men carried 
me into it and laid me down, but I could not fall asleep. 

The next day we moved on again. I was still suffering 
from fever and diarrhea, my head felt oppressed, and I could 
hardly move my tongue. It was only by exerting all the 
strength I had left that I kept in the saddle. We set out at 
7.30 in a southeasterly dirertion, going through a stony 
region. To the south we saw the level fringe of the elevation 
of ar-Rhajja, extending from the southwest toward the north- 
northeast and approaching the Haim al-M^aruk. South of 
the latter rose a small tabular hill, Ritm umm Iden, at the 
western slope of which was the rain pool Kasr al-'Awai;. 
The word kaar denotes a pool that cont^ns water only after 
torrential rains. At 9.40 we had on the right the seven peaks 
of al-A^&be’. Nowhere had I seen any fresh annuals. The 
first downpour had moistened the region only two days be- 
fore and would not benefit further either the annuals (’eieb) 
or the woody perennials {iagwr). The grasses would wither 
in the rays of the hot sun, whereas the perennials would 
blossom forth only in the event of a heavy and protracted 
late spring rain 

Passing by the clans that had preceded us, we overtook 
a company of women, some sitting in cage-like litters exam- 
ining their garments intently, others planted astride full 
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water bags darning clothes and joking with the men who 
passed by. 

The Prince was here joined by two Slejb who were clad 
in long coats similar to shirts and made of gazelles’ hides. 
They were our kattdf or 'assds, scouts or prospectors for 
our camp sites, whose duty it was to go ahead of us seeking 
pastures and water and to lead us where the pasturage was 
best. They recommended to the Prince the locations to which 
he might migrate in the future and were frequently upbraided 
by him when he was not satisfied with the locations they 
had determined. 

From 10.50 to 11.35 we rested at the southern edge of 
the Hasm al-Mljaruk. After one o’clock, traveling toward the 
northeast, we reached the district of al-Krajje,*" where, in 
the depressions, our camels grazed upon various grasses, 
especially suffdra, klejzlan, ribla, na^, and kaf’a'. We had 
hardly stopi>ed when the Prince jumped from his camel, swung 
upon the mare, and accompanied by a slave cantered towards 
the northeast to water his mount at a camp of the Slejb 
lying in the lowland Fejzat ummu Tlejha. Since he did not 
return soon, I myself at three o’clock designated the camp 
site, a plain at the southern foot of the Kkrt ummu Tlejha. 
When the Prince returned about four o’clock he reproached 
me for having encamped so early and even then wanted 
to resume the march; but the Arabs — nay, even his own 
slaves — unwilling to reload, refused to obey. All I wanted 
was to rest. 

On Tuesday we stayed at the same place (muHmin) and 
I slept the entire day. After my long illness 1 craved sleep; 
my headache had ceased and I was growing stronger. After 
ten days of fasting, 1 could eat soft cooked rice. In the 
evening we determined the latitude. 

On Wednesday we migrated again, setting out at 7.42 in 
a nortl^asterly direction. On the left we had an oblong tabu- 
lar hill and ahead of it the solitary irregular cones of Kart 
and Honsor ummu 'Tlejha, so called after the wide-spreading 
talk trees which grow in the plain adjoining them on the east. 
To the east of us rose the Kart al-Aflal and the two hills 
of ar-Rahman, with the two irregular cones of ad-Drajje'at; 
west-northwest of ar-Rahmfin appeared the low range of 

op. et(., Vol. 2, p. 8R7; Vol. 4, p. 8T1, states that al-Karljje In a valley in 
the territory of the Kalb. — Aa our depression of al-Krajje Is in the former territory of 
the Kalb tribe, 1 identify It with his. 
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al-Bwejt&t. Within the latter are numerous remains of re- 
servoirs and small dwellings of which only the foundation 
walls are left. On the northeast al-Bwejtfit adjoins the wide, 
long crest Hazm at-Tor. 

H&led eben Sattam (Fig. 44) had returned to us that morn- 
ing. From our camp at al-Haw^a he had undertaken a raid 

against the Swejd 
clan of the §ammar 
and attacked them 
at a time when only 
a few men were left 
in the encampment, 
the majority being 
off on a war expedi- 
tion. The Rwala had 
taken more than five 
hundred camels and 
had loaded even the 
tents on them. The 
fifth day, however, 
they were overtaken 
by the plundered 
Swejd, augmented 
by numerous fight- 
ers of Eben Rmal. 
Haled commanded 
only twepty-five cam- 
el riders and eight- 
een men on horse- 
back, whereas the 
enemy numbered 
more than three 
hundred. As they 
had occupied all the 
wells in the neigh- 
borhood, they pressed Haled and his party to such an extent 
that the latter had to surrender. The Swejd demanded as 
compensation all the horses and riding camels of the Rwala, 
but Eben Rm&l succeeded in persuading them to be contented 
with the restoration of their own plundered property, where- 
upon Haled was free to depart. Coming to me, he was excus- 
ing his unsuccessful raid and trying to explain why he could 
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not resist or evade the enemy, when I interrupted him with: 

“AUhamdu lilldh that all of ye have returned well. Allah 
had predetermined the events." 

The Prince was unpleasantly affected by my words and 
reproached Haled for his imprudence. 

“Woe to the Bedouin who depends upon Allah," he de- 
clared. “Allah would have no rest were he to straighten out 
all the trouble that an imprudent man causes. We alone shape 
our fate, Allah granting us reason and time for it. Thou 
shouldst not have taken the tents too, for thou couldst then 
have got away faster with the booty. But if thou hadst 
wished to load also the tents and the supplies of the Swejd 
clan, then thou shouldst have altered the course upon thy 
return and thus deceived thy pursuers." 

Trad, the half-brother of Haled, departed for al-Cowf to 
join Nawwaf against the will of an-Nuri, whose wrath toward 
his son was constantly growing. Before his departure Trad 
asked me to prevail upon an-Nuri to support his son, else he 
would miserably perish in al-6owf; but when I tried it the 
Prince retorted: 

“Nawwaf went to al-6owf against my will. Let him now 
do what he pleases." 

To which I said: “That he may do what he pleases, send 
him money and ammunition;” whereupon the Prince smiled 
but remained silent. 

From 10.30 to 11.15 we rested, and at twelve o’clock enter- 
ed the stony dale of Fag as-Slubi, encamping there at two 
o’clock. In the hollows our camels found Hh, egdejjan, dobra, 
drejhme, umm iden, zirna (or rakma), hrejme, hassejna, 
erbijjdn, riglet al-rurdb, hafur, and ?uffdra. 

On Thursday I felt so much better that I resumed my 
topographical work and was able to enjoy some of the fresh 
butter and a piece of a young castrated kid which the Slejb 
had brought to the Prince. In return for the treat, I gave an- 
Nuri a whole camel load of burrvl (peeled wheat), for I had noticed 
that his supplies were depleted. He was much pleased with the 
gift, declaring: “My tent is thy tent. Take what thou desirest." 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORK; TO BIST AT-t6r 

Friday to Sunday, March 26 to 28, 1909. On Friday I 
worked all day with the Slubi Farag, augmenting my geo- 
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graphical map of al-Labbe and al-He^era. Having determined 
the cardinal points exactly, he proceeded to draw in the sand 
within my tent hills, valleys, and wells, piling up sand for 
the ranges and mesas, scooping it out for the valleys, and 
marking the individual wells by circular dips. He did not 
show the distances, but was precise in his designation of the 
respective directions. The map finished, I questioned him as 
to the distances between the various places. These he explained 
in terms of daily marches, estimating, for example, whether 
or not it would be possible for Arabs migrating from locality 
A to locality B to reach their destination the same day. At 
the same time, he took into account whether they were mi- 
grating in winter, when they can make at the utmost twenty 
kilometers, or in summer, when they make twenty-five kilo- 
meters if they travel from sunrise to sunset The latter type 
of journey is called marhale Sajjede. Shorter distances are 
determined by the apace traversed during a migration lasting 
from morning to noon, called mhrijje, or from morning (when 
dew falls) to mid fore-noon (when dew dries), called ^afyijje. 
A day’s march (safar jowm) is a distance that is ordinarily 
made on camelback (about 60 km.). When determining the 
distance to a particular watering place, one may arrive at 
the desired information more easily by asking whether the 
camels are driven from the camp A to the watering place B in 
the morning, watered, and taken back without making stops 
(20 km.); or whether they do not reach the watering place 
until afternoon, pass the night there, and return the next 
day (30 km.); or whether they pass the night some distance 
from the watering place, do not reach it until the next day, 
pass the second night beyond the watering place, and return 
to the camp the third day (45 km.). A more specific determi- 
nation of distance or time is unknown to a Bedouin. During 
our calculations the Prince came in twice, always directing 
the Slubi to answer all my questions accurately. He probed 
some of his statements and verified almost all as correct. 
When 1 dismissed Farag that evening, my map contained 
much new topographical nomenclature, and my tent was full 
of yellow lice which he had left behind him. 

Saturday was migrating day {rahU). We left at 7.30 A. M., 
all of us well armed because we expected an attack from the 
Sammar. We proceeded towards the south-southwest at the 
eastern base of the Karat Nawman, over HiSt at-Tor and to 
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the hill range of al-Bwejtit. The region we traversed was 
stony, with only a scanty growth. The rAte was dry but 
showed new sprouts. 

From nine A. M. to 9.32 and from 11.05 to 11.42 we 
rested. At 12.50 P.M. the Prince designated a new camp site 
in a lowland north of the hills Tlul aixRahman, but the camels 
with the loads did not arrive until after two o’clock. When 
my tent was pitched I invited ‘Awde al-Kwe6bi to come in 
and help me name the plants I had picked during the past 
few days. 

Sunday, assisted by 6w&d abu 'Ali and Hmar abu 'Awwad, 
I continued taking notes on folklore. At noon the Prince 
came and notified me that we should not push forward in 
the direction of the watering places of al-Hzul, as he wanted 
to be near his son Nawwaf in the vicinity of al-6owf. I told 
him that I should immediately undertake a new expedition, 
but he was opposed to it and tried to dissuade me from it. 
He cited the perils that threatened me, but I answered that 
it was the will of Allah that I should undertake this journey 
and that I ‘must not resist. Therefore we sought a DahmaSi 
who would be able to protect me from his eo-tribesmen, the 
enemies of the Rwala. 

With the chief 'Adub eben Me^el, a time-honored friend 
of mine, there were several families of the Dahamse who, 
because of a blood feud, had left their own country, and visit- 
ing them was also a young Dahmasi who had returned with 
the camel traders ('Akejl) from Negd. The Prince directed 
Hmar abu 'Awwad to summon him. Hmar did not obey, but, 
hiring a Slubi for a Maria Theresa dollar (abu iuie-AA cents), 
sent him to the distant camp of 'Adub. An hour later the 
Slubi came back with a certain 'Amari who boasted that, 
whenever he gave the alarm, all the 'Amarat and Dah&mse 
would come to his help. The Prince did not know him and 
the 'Amari could not name anybody in the camp who would 
vouch for him. Therefore I declined to accept him as a guide 
and Hmar scolded the Slubi for not obeying his order. He 
had to return the abu Mje, and another Slubi was sent to 
'Adub. 

After the second Slubi’s departure Hmar abu 'Awwad 
brought to me a Slubi of the name of Miz'el abu Matar, who 
was called by the ‘Amarat and the Rwala A}}U Za'ela, the 
brother of Za'Ila. He offered himself as a guide, but, since 
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I had already arransred with the Slubi Sanad to accompany 
me as guide upon my next expedition, I declined his offer. 
Miz'el did not depart, however, but remained sitting in my 
tent and, when ordered by Hmar and 6wad to leave, crouched 
at my feet and begged me to accept him. His obtuseness and 
the malevolent expression of his face did not appeal to me. 

Toward evening 6wad asked me, on behalf of my dis- 
charged servant Mhammad, to settle with the man in some 
way before my departure. After a conference with the Prince, 
in which he recommended that I indict Mhammad before the 
Turkish Government, I decreed that I would let him have 
the gold he had stolen from me but would not pay him the 
three napoleons ($11.58) from his wages that he had not 
yet drawn. Thus, instead of being punished, he profited from 
the robbery to the extent of seventeen napoleons. He was 
satisfied and agreed that he had received all that he was 
entitled to. I reserved the right to prefer charges against 
him with the Turkish authorities should he provoke me. One 
of his families was in Bagdad, the other in ad-Dejr, while 
he himself often stayed in Damascus and other cities, where 
he could easily be arrested and imprisoned by the Govern- 
ment 

After Mhammad’s departure I began to prepare the 
supplies for the contemplated trip. Suddenly, as I was taking 
provisions out of a bag, I heard the hissing of a snake and 
a viper darted out from under it. Being barefooted, I leaped 
aside in a panic; but the snake, trying to crawl out of the 
tent, was killed by Naser. It was twenty-eight centimeters 
long, as thick as one’s finger, and on the head over the 
eyes it had two excrescences. This was the third viper that 
had come close to me on this journey. 

Toward evening the Prince came again and repeatedly 
asked me to be careful and mindful of my safety. 

“Had I known, my brother, that thou wouldst undertake 
such raids, 1 would not have allowed thee to pitch thy tent 
alongside mine,” he protested. “I know not a single man 
amongst us who would be so daring as thou and, by Allah, 
I speak the truth. Thou sayest that Allah has prompted thee 
to undertake such raids. Well, what Allah has ordained, let 
that be; but what should I say to thy friends in Damascus 
were I not to bring thee to them? I have promised them 
to protect thee, but how am I to protect thee when thou 
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forsakest me and venturest into lands which I myself dare 
not enter without a convoy of at least a thousand fighters? 
There, in the place whither thou now wantest to go, lie in 
wait for thee a Sammari, a Muntefi2i, a Zeffri, and besides 
these various robbers of the DahamSe, 'Am4rat, Fed'an, Sba'a, 
Sararat, and Dlejm tribes. They may murder thee in the 
night without regard to thy DahmaSi. Still thou refusest 
to obey. I talk to thee, I try to restrain thee because I 
know those perils better than thou dost, but thou ignorest 
my words. Dost thou have no pity for thy relatives? thy 
family? Is there nobody amongst those living where thy 
relatives camp who loves thee, who would be grieved to lose 
thee ? I know what thou wishest to reply — that I myself 
make raids. It is true, but I am accompanied by hundreds 
and hundreds of fighters. And who are thy escorts? Thy 
Tumin, who knows not the country nor the people nor 
their language, and no one besides except two strange men, 
unknown to thee, who may betray thee at any moment or 
kill thee. For who knows what the Sejtdn (devil) may tempt 
them to? And thou knowest the perils that the land itself 
is fraught with. This year All&h hath not sent heavy rains 
into the territory of al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. For days of 
marching thou shalt not find any water. Thou sayest thou 
wilt take water along; but what wilt thou do if the camels 
that carry thy full water bags should stumble or rub against 
a sharp rock and the bag be ripped and the water run out? 
Maybe thou couldst even kill thy camels and clean the water 
that their bellies contain and drink that; but what would 
then become of thee if thou hadst no animal to carry thee?" 
Thus he spoke, long and tenderly. The good an-Nuri was my 
friend and loved me sincerely; but since it was known 
throughout the desert that I moved before his face {bi- 
warjliah) under his protection, he also feared that his prestige 
would be impaired if I should perish in the desert. 
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HI§T AT-TOR to LAHA 
hiSt at-t6h to mokr al-2etAdi 

Monday, March 29, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 5.30 : 15° C) I was awakened by the grumbling of my 
own camels and was told by Na^er that we were again 
migrating (rahil). After a while the Prince came, barefooted 
and coatless, bringing me a bowlful of camel’s milk, together 
with the tidings that the Slubi had returned at midnight 
with the long-sought-for DahmaSi and that I might, there- 
fore, begin my journey immediately. 

Accompanied by the Prince, I went to the tent of the 
negro Hmar, where I was to make an agreement with the 
DahmaSi and the guide Sanad. The DahmaSi, of the name 
of T&re§ eben Melfi, of the Mhejne clan, did not appeal to 
me much. He limped, was blind in the left eye, and his upper 
incisors protruded from his mouth. According to the notion 
of the Bedouins, these attributes are not favorable omens. 
But he was a Mhejni, a member of a foremost Dahamse 
family, and I had no other choice. I made him an offer of 
half a megidijje (45 cents) per day, this being as much as 
he had been paid by his last master, an 'Akejli. He declined, 
saying he preferred that I pay him a certain sum for the 
entire journey; whereupon I offered him ten megidijjat 
($ 9.00), to which the Prince added five more and promised 
him besides an extra compensation after our return. At this 
Tares signified his pleasure and consented to ride with me, 
not for the sake of the money but for the purpose of winning 
and securing the Prince’s favor; and he promised to protect 
me against all the 'Amarat and Dahamse. 

While I was bargaining with Tares, Sanad, whom 1 
wanted to take along as a guide, had disappeared from the 
tent and now sent me word that he could not lead me, tidings 
that were confirmed by his brother Snejd and also by Farag. 
This behavior of the Slejb was strange indeed. Yesterday they 
had all besieged my tent, competing in pleadings to be hired, 
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and now, when I was on the verge of departure, no one 
wanted to go. Hmar reminded me of A^u Za'ila, who also 
sat in Hm&r’s tent; but he likewise refused. It was evident 
that the Slejb plotted to force me into paying them exorbitant 
wages. I was reluctant to bargain with Al)U Za'ela; but the 
tents were already taken apart, a portion of my belongings 
loaded, the Arabs moving southward, and the Prince pressing 
me to a decision. Therefore I requested him to contract with 
Miz'el for me. He offered him half a meSvdijje a day, but 
the Slubi, serving and working a whole week for a quarter 
of a tneaidijje, demanded one megidijje a day, besides asking 
eleven me^idijjat in advance payment. I was not inclined to 
agree to this, but the Prince pointed out that the Slejb were 
evidently allied among themselves and that I should not find 
anyone who would lead me for less. Therefore I gave Miz'el 
five niegidijiat in advance, and assured him that he would 
get one for every day he showed himself familiar with the 
country and actually led me. The Prince admonished him to 
serve me honestly, to respond to every gesture of mine, and 
to guard my camels. 

Meantime all the Arabs had started southward; nothing 
was left on the old camp site except my men, my camels, 
and my baggage. The Prince and his guard, fifteen slaves, 
hurriedly helped us load, but in spite of the best intentions 
they bungled everything. What was intended for the expedi- 
tion was crammed into the wrong bags and thrust on camels 
that were to remain with the Prince, and it was no easy task 
to find all the mislaid articles and reload them upon the 
camels that were to go with us. To my inquiry as to what 
kind of water bags we should need, the Slubi replied that 
I had better take the two smallest, because he knew all the 
secret wells and would bring me to water every day. 

“Why, are there wells even in al-Hamad?" 

“By Allah, they are there but are known only to us, the 
Slejb. I also know of them and will bring thee to them. 
Thou shalt refresh thyself and thy camels.” 

Finally, when I thought we had loaded all the necessary 
things, I mounted my camel and rode up to the Prince to 
thank him for everything and to ask him to watch over my 
tent and my property. He extended his right hand to me in 
silence, mounted the saddle, and rode off with his retinue to- 
ward the south, while I turned northward. It was then 7.15 A.M. 
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I took along only the most necessary articles, leaving the 
small round tent and the blankets behind with N&ser. We 
were lightly clothed, for the Prince had said: 

“It is already hot; thou needst not fear cold or steady 
rain. Why shouldst thou add burdens to thy camels?’’ Of 
the four camels, Tum&n’a and mine carried riding saddles, the 
third the water saddle (mesdme), and the fourth the pack 
saddle {hed&ge). The third one also carried 'Tares, and the 
fourth Miz'el. Both men were talkative and repeatedly assured 
me that we did not have to fear anybody, as they had ac- 
quaintances among the Bedouins far and wide. TareS promised 
to protect me not merely from the DahamSe and 'AmSrat, 
but even from the Sammar, and added that he would render 
me accurate accounts of the clans and camps of these tribes. 
Miz‘el swore that he knew the entire desert from Negid to 
Aleppo as thoroughly as he knew his palm, and was convinced 
that I ought to thank Ailah for having chosen him instead 
of Sanad, as there was no other man among the Sulban 
(Slejb) who could surpass him in knowledge of topography. 
■To which I replied that I knew both men of words and men 
of action, and that I wished that he and T&re§ might belong 
among the latter and not among the former. 

Until eight o’clock we rode in the district of al-Bwejtat; 
after that in Fat as-Slubi. The first-named district consists 
of depressions and elevations. The depressions are covered 
with coarse white sand, and scattered in them are small 
swales {rtzAn). They are hedged in by steep slopes twenty 
to one hundred meters high. On ascending any of these 
through a defile {(larime), the traveler finds himself upon 
a vast stony upland. At 8.40 we sighted to the west the 
extended lowland Fejzat ummu Ma^ed, from which opens the 
Fai: as-Slubi. Tarei told us that two years before twenty- 
eight of his co-tribesmen on camels had attacked here a camp 
of the Kwacbe and captured numerous camels. The fighters 
of the KwaSbe, however, occupied the four openings (^arime) 
leading from the lowland and thus effected the capture (horn 
wu^edu) of all the Dahamie. Tares pronounced the consonants 
correctly. 

By and by we were joined by the ‘Amari who had been 
brought to me by a Slubi but whom the Prince had rejected. 
He was going to the wells of al-Barrit, where his clan was 
encamped. On the way he was so apprehensive of the §ammar 
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that his fear prompted him to climb every hillock from which 
he could scan the vicinity and to keep urging us to move 
within the depressions and avoid elevations as much as 
possible. Miz'el ridiculed his fears and maintained that there 
was not a single Sammari who would venture to come into 
the region we were traversing (ri^le minhom md tigi). I 
agreed with the 'Amari, however, and therefore aimed to 
proceed in the secluded depressions. Neither the Slubi nor 
the Dahmasi was afraid of losing anything in case of an 
attack, for both rode my camels and were clad in their worst 
garments. The 'Amari, however, sat upon his own animal. 

While still in the camp I had found out that my guide 
Miz'el ahu Za'ela was a roving poet, and on the journey he 
himself boasted that there was no eminent chief among the 
Bedouins or the §waja whom he had not visited and in whose 
honor he had not composed a poem. In a high-pitched voice 
he kept declaiming one poem after another, in a manner that 
reminded me vividly of our chanting of the psalms. He sang 
only the first and the last word of a verse, stretching out 
the latter and garnishing it with various trills; the other 
words he pronounced rapidly, laying stress upon the most 
prominent ones only. He would repeat the^ verses that appealed 
to his fancy five or ten times. His pronunciation was correct 
and intelligible, but different from that of the Rwala Growing 
tired of his continuous declaiming, 1 told him to discontinue 
it as I had heard similar poems a good many times before. 
This offended him deeply. With great earnestness he tried 
to convince me that he had no equal among the living poets, 
while of the dead he considered greater and better no one 
but al-'Adwani, because he composed long poems! {kas&jed 
al-'adwani twdldten!) Al-'Adwani is another name for the chief 
Nimr eben 'Adwan. 

When Miz'el was not singing or declaiming, he was relating 
questionable stories. For instance, he said a certain Bedouin by 
the name of Mehsen owned a black slave who was young and 
strong but of very ugly appearance. One day some of Mehsen’s 
guests made fun of this slave, declaring that no woman would 
ever want him. The slave disagreed with them, however, and 
assured them that there was no black or white woman who 
would repulse him. He challenged the guests to a bet They 
accepted the challenge, and the slave wagered his camel that 
before the next morning he would bring them five leather 
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belts (berima, Mtw) such as women wear upon their bare 
bodies. In the morning, after the guests had risen and were 
drinking coffee, the slave, who had returned, mounted the 
best camel belonging to the guests and, announcing that it 
was his, displayed before their astonished eyes seven women's 
belts. To his horror, Mehsen recognized among them the one he 
had bought for his sister on the occasion of her marriage. 

At 12.30 P.M. we came to sand hills that were about fifteen 
meters high and lay in a long row. They are called Tlejlat al- 
Hdad and represent a boundary between two families of the 
Slejb. The latter claim owner^ip (mulk) of some portions 
of the desert and know exactly to what family every valley 
and slope belongs. When a man wishes to marry off his son 
and seeks a wife for him, he does not pay for her {mohr, 
sijdk) but gives to her father or brother a portion of his 
property (mulk). From that time on only the father or brother 
of the girl is allowed to hunt in this portion of the property 
or to pasture his herds there, and he may eject any other 
hunter or herdsman. Among the hills of al-Hdad, as well as 
in the whole vicinity, is found clear crystal salt. It is also 
found farther on. While we were camping on Fag a^-Slubi, 
a Slubi left the tent of ‘Ejal Turkijje in the afternoon and 
before sunset returned with a fodder pouch full of crystal- 
line salt. 

Turkijje, the widow of Prince Sattam and mother of 
three married sons who had children of their own, never- 
theless remained the most influential of the Rwala women. 
Whatever she decided must be done. The name of her eldest 
son. Haled, was seldom mentioned, but hers was heard often. 
Guests were spoken of as quartered not by Mled, the son of 
Sattam, to whom the tent belonged, but by his mother Turkijje. 
Even my versatile poet, Miz’el a^u Za'ela, had composed in her 
honor a poem (ka^sad ’aiejha fcapide) in which he eulogized 
her generosity. An-Nuri, Hmar, and others had told me that 
Turkijje used to receive from her husband Sattam a hundred 
megidijjdt (1 90) monthly, and that she required as much from 
her son ; yet even the hundred megidijjdt -were not sufficient 
for her. As H&led’s income by no means equaled that of his 
father, he begged his mother to be more economical. 

“I have never learned to save and I never will as long as 
I live,” replied Turkijje, and made a feint of leaving Haled’s 
tent and quartering herself in that of her slave. Haled and 
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the other sons — nay, even the Prince and the chiefs — had 
to go after her and entreat her for a long time before she 
would return, and then Haled had no alternative but to guar- 
antee to continue the payment of the hundred megidijj&t 
a month. As to where he was to get the money his mother 
did not concern herself. There was not a day, it is said, on 
which Turkijje did not entertain guests. In the partition 
reserved for women she served meals daily to at least fifteen 
women and she usually prepared the meals from the stores 
of her sons. Frequently she invited men also, and after supper 
would come into the compartment for men, choose the fore- 
most seat, and monopolize the conversation. Nobody, not even 
the Prince himself, dared to argue with her. 

My companions Miz'el and TareS praised the Rwala chiefs. 
Tares said that an-Nuri distributed better mantles than 6ezza' 
eben Miglad, head chief of the Dahamse tribe. He spoke with 
especial warmth of the chief 'Adub, who was very popular 
among the Dahamse. Although the latter waged war with 
the Rwala, 'Adub made frequent trips to them, he said, and, 
if any of the camels carrying his brand marks accidentally 
got among the captured herds, they were always returned 
to him. 

At2.39F.M.we saw to the east the ed^ of the mesa K&rt al-Maawri, 
at the northwestern base of which extends the Sazit umm Tarfa'. In this 
channel are the rain wells Mokr al-Msawri, northeast of them Mkejr&t 
ad-Dekdk, and still farther north Qabra umm Tarfa'. On the left bank 
of the Saift umm Tarfa’ rises the wide^ level crest Hazm az'Zbejt, upon 
which are four irregular cones. Southwest of the western cone are the 
wells of al-Barbak, and southwest of that the Mokr an-Nhejle, which 
at 3.10 was on our right. Southeast of Kart al-M$awri from south to 
north runs the **nose” HaSm Sennarp in front of which gapes in the scarp 
6al ar-Ra'an the wide, dark opening of the valley Ab-ar-Rwat. West 
of us at the head of the Riglet Slimanp Miz'el pointed out to me a small 
hill under which lies the rain pool Radir a1>'Es§e. 


MOKR AL-2ETADI TO SE'Ib AB-AL-KOE 

At 3.32 we reached the rain well Mokr al-2etadi, which 
was half filled with water from the last rain. We wanted to 
let the camels drink and to fill our bags to the top, but we 
searched in vain for the canvas bucket. Finally, as we were 
badly in need of water, I took the small bag of waterproof 
cloth in which I had wrapped my photographic plates. It was 
tom in two places, but I applied a round pebble to each hole. 
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bound the doth round it, and a bucket was provided. My na- 
tive companions watched me skeptically and freely expressed 
their doubt of my success: they were certain the water would 
escape from my doth pail. My only answer was to tie the 
bucket to a rope twelve meters long, insert in it a tin bowl, 
and direct Miz‘el to go down the well. TareS and the ’Amari 
held the rope while Miz'el descended and with the bowl dipped 
up the water into the pail. When it was half full, they pulled 
it out and poured the water into a waterproof blanket that 
we had spread over a dip in the sand. The camels drank 
eagerly. After filling the water bags, we also filled the im- 
provised bucket so as to have a supply for supper. Not a drop 
had leaked out; the bucket really was waterproof. My fellows 
wondered at it and admitted that even a leather bag was not 
always so tight. 

As there was no pasture at the wells, we left at five 
o’clock. At 5.40 we came to a secluded depression southwest 
of the ^dir at-Trejfawi, where there were a few plants upon 
which our camels could graze. The 'Am&ri watched the camels, 
TareS grubbed dry bushes of riite, Thm&n sketched a map 
of the environs and adjusted the watches and barometers, 
while Miz'el and I prepared supper. By a lucky chance Tum&n 
had discovered our canvas bucket among the scientific instru- 
ments, where some obliging slave had tucked it. We were 
glad to see it; we needed for another purpose the improvised 
cloth bag in which we had carried the water; we had no 
other receptacle in which to mix the dough for bread! I had 
laid aside a large shallow pan, but our helpers must have 
mislaid it among the baggage that remained at the camp. 
Miz'el declared that we could not bake bread, as we had noth- 
ing in which to prepare the dough. So I dug a small hole in 
the ground, laid the waterproof cloth over it, put upon it five 
handfuls of flour with some salt, placed the bowl of water 
near by, and ordered Miz'el to mix the dough (je’agffen). 
Without washing his dirty hands, he poured the water upon 
the flour and kneaded the dough. Meantime I picked up three 
stones all of equal size (hawddi) and about six inches high, 
stood them up in the form of a triangle near the fire, poured 
water into the kettle, set it on the stones, and fed the fire. 
Miz'el soon got tired of kneading the dough and asked Tares 
to go on with the work, saying that he would watch the 
camels instead. 'T&rei knelt down by the bowl and with the 
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words “In God’s name (biami-lldh)'’ resumed the kneading 
with his own dirty hands. Miz'el did not like to stay with 
the camels either, so he squatted by the fire and asked me 
to let him feed it (fiaUi 'annak). After the water began to 
boil we threw into it four handfuls of burrul (peeled wheat) 
and let it cook over a slow fire. With some of the coals we 
built a bigger fire near by, putting on a considerable quantity 
of fuel. After it had burned out Miz'el raked up the smoulder- 
ing ashes and TareS brought the dough, tossing it up with 
his left hand and slapping it with his right to make it wider 
and thinner, until he had shaped it into a cake about thirty 
centimeters in diameter and three in thickness. Then he threw 
it skillfully on part of the ashes and with a stick raked the 
rest over it. The fire flamed all round the cake, upon which 
TareS kept raking fresh hot ashes. After a quarter of an 
hour he turned it over, and ten minutes later Miz’el pulled 
it out of the ashes, tapped it with a stick, and tl^ew it before 
me. The bread was baked. Out of a small leather bag Tuman 
poured some butter on the burrul, and thus our supper was 
ready. My native companions ate with great relish, kneading 
large dumplings from the burrul, cramming them one after 
another into their mouths, and filling t^e free spaces with 
bread. It was only a few minutes before the bread as well 
as the burrul was gone. Then they licked their fingers and 
wiped their hands in the sand. Miz'el eventually wanted to 
wash his hands, but I would not permit it (temperature 
at 6: 27.3” C). 

At 7.10 we rode on. In a few minutes we had on our 
right in the river bed a large pool which, when filled with 
water, forms the Radir at-Trejfawi. When it is full, herds 
of camels may be watered there for more than two months 
at a time. After 8.50 Miz'el pointed out to me,^in a rocky 
Bloi)e on the right, a large rift called 2altat as-Sefallehijje, 
into which rain water also flows. At 9.18, northeast of the 
Radir as-Slubi, we prepared to spend the night. We could not 
kindle a fire, but we let the camels graze, as an abundance 
of fresh grasses g^rew all about. Tarei and Miz'el were to 
watch the animals. The 'Amari went to bed without worrying 
about his camel. When 1 urged him to look after it, he 
answered that it would not stray but would return of itself. 
Tares wrapped himself in his cloak near the camels and in 
a little while was snoring. I walked about the camp before 
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I lay down; and when Miz'el saw that I had finally retired 
he drove the camels up to os, made them kneel, and tied 
their front legs. After midnight I was awakened by faint, 
despairing lamentations from the 'Amari. Having been unable 
to find his camel, he begged my companions to assist him in 
searching for it. He wanted to mount mine in order to find 
his own sooner, but I refused to let him do so because 1 
feared he might escape with it. I did not trust him; that is 
why I had advised Tumhn to tie his weapons to his body, 
which I likewise did, so that the ‘Amari could not steal them. 
He finally persuaded Miz'el to help him in the search and 
two hours later they returned with the missing camel. 

Tuesday, March 30, 1909. Dawn had barely come when 
1 was awakened by Tares (temperature at 5.30 A.M. : 11.6° C) 
who had planted himself near my head, coughed, yawned, and 
was singing off his morning prayer. I ordered him and Miz'el 
to release the camels for pasture; but Tares devoted himself 
to his prayer, while Miz'el absented himself because of ne- 
cessity and was gone a long time. I freed the camels myself 
meantime. TOman kindled a fire and I poured water into the 
coffee kettle and ground the roasted coffee. When the kettle 
began to steam and the aroma of the coffee was perceptible. 
Tares finished his prayer and Miz'el his necessity. They 
wanted their breakfast. Afterwards, they were both so clumsy 
about the loading that Tuman and I had to do all the work. 

At six o'clock we got under way. To the southeast we 
noted the rosy elevation of az-Zbejt, which adjoins a rain 
well (wioftr) of the same name. We were traversing a stony 
district where grow sparsely rute, ia'rdn, 'efejna, Sih, 

zetade, etc. From 7.50 until 8.52 our camels grazed, while we 
baked bread and ate it with melted apricot jelly (kamareddin) . 
When 1 beckoned to my companions to drive up the camels, 
Miz'el urged. 'T&res to hurry, adding: 

“Thou knowest that every traveler is ailing and the 
best remedy for him is to march {a-t-purki ’aMl wa-l-masir 
dawa’).” 

To the southeast, upon the level crest, showed the stone 
heap Ri£m Bajjfiz. We were going in a northeasterly di- 
rection and at 10.10 saw on the right the rain well Mokr 
al-Hfejse and east of it the Mkejr&t ar-Rkejje. In the dips 
we found fresh §ir§ir, mhenrut, Sa'ran, ieazkd?, and rorol. 
The young sprouts of Sa'ran and §irjir are edible, and the 
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latter is also used in washing clothing. The root of mharut 
is baked like bread and is also edible. 

After 12.15 P. M. we deviated more to the northward 
and sighted in front of us on the right the long hill of al- 
'Ejr, and almost due north of it the white mesa of al-Honsor, 
at the base of which is a rain pool of the same name. East 
of the latter and northwest of the Habari al-Brejdat, is the 
well Msas (or 'Aklat) al-6mej'i. The region became more 
monotonous as we went on through vast lowlands, hedged in 
by precipitous sandstone walls dissected by numerous gullies 
leading down from the plateau surface, here covered by a 
coarse gravel in which few plants flourish. There are practically 
no valleys hereabouts. Rain water flows into the lowlands in 
shallow, almost level, swales and forms numerous fsabari. 
Upon the uplands are solitary irregular cones or domes, 
usually topped with heaps of stones. After the heavy rains, 
when the habari are full of water, as they were four years 
before, the lowlands swarm with camels, and behind every 
heap of stone there is a sentry; for in al-Hegera camp many 
clans of the 'Amar4t, DahamSe, Rwala, §ararat, and az-Zefir 
tribes, and even the MuntefiS are not likely to be very far 
away. What wonder that raids are so frequent! Since the 
year of al-Askar — that is, since the defeat suffered by Sa'dun 
al-ASkar, prince of the Muntefiz tribe, at the hands of the 
Rwala in 1905 — there has been insufficient rain in al- 
Hefera. For that reason the Bedouins had not gone there. 
Miz'el explained to me how al-Askar had attacked the Rwala. 
Seeking to flatter me, he addressed me only as “as-sej^ Muse” 
(as he pronounced it). When he did not use this title, he 
saluted me thus: “0 thou to whom Allah grant a long life! 
(jd tawU al-omr!)" 

As we were riding along after one o'clock, my camel 
suddenly began to plunge and leap, frightened at a large 
lizard (zabb) that had run in front of her. The 'Amari 
jumped off his camel, pursued the lizard, threw over it his 
mantle ('aba'), and seizing it by its scaly tail brought it back 
to us. It was seventy-seven centimeters long and at its belly 
twenty centimeters wide; under the belly it was yellowish 
white and on its back grayish. Its spine and tail were scaly. 
Tares thrust it into the bag upon which we prepared our 
dough. It was destined to be roasted and eaten. 

At 2.08 we sighted two gazelles. Miz'el, who had boasted 
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that no gazelle could escape him, instantly seized his long 
flint musket and scurried after them. He returned a full half- 
hour later breathless and coughing — without the gazelles. 

From 3.50 to 4.12 our camels grazed upon blooming 
mfcarut, of which we dug up three roots. These were of the 
thickness of a hand, forty to sixty centimeters long, and had 
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Fio. 46 — Our camp near the Toll al-Honsor. 


a black rind. Miz'el discarded two of them, explaining that 
they were males and had a bitter taste; the third root, a 
female, we took along. At 4.49, finding southwest of the Tell 
al-Honsor a small meadow sixty meters long and twenty wide, 
verdant with dhama, rukruk, ummu rwejs, znejma, sa''ed, 
snejsle, sikkdra, Silwa, sam', ’ansaldn, kaf’a’, krita, kamsa, 
nefel, nikd, wubera, and rute (Fig. 45), we decided to cook 
our supper there. Tare§ baked bread and the 'Amari fed the 
fire under the kettle in which our burrul was to be cooked; 
Tuman wound our five chronometers and determined the exact 
time by comparing them with the results of our observations 
of the meridian passages of some stars; 1 collected plants, 
while Miz'el baked the lizard (Fig. 46) and the mharut root. 
He first cut the lizard's throat and built a large Hre. When 
the fire was burning fairly well he raked the coals aside, dug 
a pit about ninety centimeters long by thirty wide near by, 
and scraped into it some of the coals and ashes. On these he 
laid the lizard, covered it with earth, and made a fire on 
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top. He pushed the root near the fire, turned it over twice 
and the lizard thrice, and when the bread was baked and the 
burrul cooked he was ready to lay before me the root and 
the lizard. We broke the root into several pieces. Underneath 
the black rind was a white edible substance with a somewhat 
pungent taste and as dry as flour. Mi^'el sliced the lizard and 


proffered me the best parts from the 
tail; he himself enjoyed the bowels. 
The meat I ate was composed of very 
many thin, tough skins superimposed 
one on another like sheets of paper 
and tasting somewhat like the meat 
of the crawfish. At first I had ab- 
horred the sight of the lizard, but 
later, after the vision had left my 
mind, I indulged in the meat with 
relish. My native escorts ate the 'ejs 
(cooked meal) and bread, and, while 
Tuman and 1 ascertained the latitude, 
they finished the lizard (temperature 
at 5.80: 25.2-0). 

Before we left an-Nuri’s camp 
1 had made it known that we should 



go to the wells of as-Sammit on the 
right side of the valley of al-Herr, 
and we actually did start in that 


Fig. 46 — Miz'el and the lizard 
near the Tell al-Honsor. 


direction. I acted thus for the purpose of deceiving the Slejb 


and other strangers in our camp, for I feared they might 


communicate the direction and the goal of my journey to 
some robber band or raiding party. As a matter of fact, 
however, I had no intention of going to as-Samm!t, for the 
Sammar and Dahamse were said to be encamped there, with 
Morara andHammara Swdja (sheep- and goat-breeders) north 
of them, and I had no means of knowing how these clans 
would welcome me. Furthermore, near their tents I should 
have exposed myself to the danger of being attacked at any 
time by an enemy band. Had I continued westward, I should 
certainly have been followed by robbers, who could have 
leisurely murdered me and my escorts in the forsaken region 
devoid of camps. I also wished to keep clear of the Turkish 
authorities. Had I gone from as-Sammit to al-Barrit, and 
farther by way of al-A{iejzer, to the settlement of §etato. 
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I should have approached settlements governed by the Turks, 
who would have greeted me affably but would have forbidden 
me to return into the desert, as they would have been held 
responsible for my safety. Therefore, I had made up my mind 
to proceed through the center of the territory of al-Wudijan 
and leave the above-mentioned localities on the right. I could 
reach them more easily later from Irak. My task was the 
exploration of the inner desert. 

When I learned from Miz'el that we might reach as- 
l^mmit within a day and a half, I asked him where the 
nearest water to the north was to be found. He replied that 
we were sure to find water in the Hesjan fidejjedet 'Ar'ar; 
whereupon I declared that we should proceed in the direction 
of those wells. Upon closer determination of the course we 
should follow, Miz'el advised me to place the pole star before 
the eyebrow of the right eye of my camel and, with the help 
of God, proceed in that direction; that is, toward the north- 
northwest. 

The 'Amhri inquired whether I should go from the valley 
of 'Ar'ar to the wells of al-Barrit; to which I replied that 
only Allah knew. 

“And I, what shall I do?” he faltered. 

“I did not ask thee to ride with me. Pour out for thyself 
two bowls of water into thy small bag. take some bread, and, 
under the protection of Allah, thou shalt come whither thou 
wouldst be. We have done but good to thee.” 

“By Allah,” interrupted TareS, "Musa is not lying ( wallah 
musa m& hu cddeb).” 

“Do thou good to us withal,” I adjured the 'Amari, "and 
make no mention of us before either enemy or friend.” 

He promised to do so and in the bright moonlit night 
took his departure from us toward the northeast, while we 
headed toward the north-northwest. Half an hour later we 
came into the wide, shallow Setb of Ab-al-Kur, which extends 
toward the northeast through the immense lowland of Fej^t 
al-Adjan and terminates in the Habra an-N&ged at Hasm 
an-Na^d, the western edge of the undulating plain of Hmar 
az-Zor. Southeast of the Hasm an-Nafed rises the wall of al- 
Ms&dde, and southwest of that al-Ka'abat, which encloses al- 
Adjan in the east. On the left side of the ie'tb of Ab-al-Kur 
is the long, tabular hill of Kart az-Zab', in the caves of 
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which hyenas are said to live. At 8.55 we encami)ed in a small, 
grassy meadow. 

§E'lB OP AB-AL-KCR to WADI 'AK'AR; THE §LEJB 

Wednesday, March 31, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 5.30 A. M.: 10° C) was reenacted exactly the same per- 
formance as the day before. T&re§ slept about thirty meters 
away from me, but as soon as it began to dawn he took 
a position at my head and started to pray. After he finished 
I asked him to pray at his own bed next time and thus gain 
forgiveness for the sins that he perchance might have commit- 
ted on that spot. He could not comprehend why he was not 
to pray at my head. Had he but prayed! But during his prayer 
he coughed, blew his nose, examined his clothing, and threw 
at me all his lice. I had not slept much that night, for I had 
unluckily quartered myself upon a nest of large ants. The 
nest was in a crack in the ground and the ants entered my 
bed through a small opening which I had failed to notice. 
Toward midnight I was awakened by their attacks and 1 had 
to seek another place. This I could do in a short time, but it 
took much longer to rid myself of the ants that had invaded my 
clothing and my blankets. They were biting me so ferociously 
that I felt as if I had been rolling in nettles. I knelt for over 
two hours in the bright moonlight picking off the ants. 

After we set out at six o’clock, Miz'el showed me on the 
northeastern horizon the long slope of the mesa of ad-Dabbusa, 
an infallible indication of the proximity of the lowland of al- 
Adjan, which is to be seen even from the wells of al-Barrit. 
Whoever ascends this mesa perceives in the northeast, beyond 
the lowland, the white "nose” Ha§m al-Rarra, between which 
and ar-Rwajje and al-Msadde within a deep basin are the wells 
of al-Barrit. North-northwest of ad-Dabbusa are the Radir and 
Habari 'Arejzat on the southwestern fringe of the lowland 
of al-Adjan. 

A gray fox (al-hosejni), white under the belly, fled before 
us. My companions greeted it with joy, for it is regarded as 
a good omen to the traveler. We passed through many small, 
grassy meadows, an indication that the soil had been recently 
moistened by a timely rain (arz wasmijje). Our camels picked 
the grasses in big bunches and devoured them without stop- 
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ping to chew them. T&reS was of the opinion that, should 
such favorable weather and pasturage prevail during the rest 
of the journey, the animals would fatten and return broader 
than they were long ( ba'arinak jeta'addelen wa jarga’en mur- 



Fic. 47 — In the Siflet al-HelAli. 


abba'&ten). In the lowest places I noted numerous Jericho 
roses (knefde). 

A cold north wind was blowing. We were clad lightly, 
with our bare breasts exposed, and the wind penetrated to 
the bones. Vainly I enveloped myself in the only cloak I had 
taken with me, a light summer mantle that did not protect 
me from the cold wind. Only the summer sun could comfort 
us; but the sky was overcast, though narrow, horizontal beams 
of sunlight penetrated through the gray clouds near the 
horizon. 

At 8.60 we reached the northern edge of Rar al-Razari, 
upon which towers a high heap of stones that marks the 
rain well of the same name. At 9.28 we passed through the 
Riflet al-Helal (or al-Hel^i) (Fig. 47) and remained beside 
it until 11.08. This originates in the southwest between the 
K&rt al-Wad'a and the Kirt ar-Ral}ama, is joined on the left 
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by the Riglet an-Nekdijje, and merges with the valley of Ab- 
al-Kur. In the channel slajea (also called derw) grows abun- 
dantly. If pregnant asses eat it in quantity, they slink {jafra- 
hem). At ^12.46 P. M. we crossed the narrow channel of the 
Ri£let as-§azi, which ends in the Habari 'Arejiat, and at one 
o'clock reached the northern fringe of the region that had 
been moistened by the current year's rain. 

At 1.28 we rode into the Habari al-Mbow£1jjat. In the 
short, stony cross-gullies we noticed light green, thorny 
bushes covered with blue blossoms. It was the Subrum. Camels 
like it, and the Slejb also eat the young sprouts and use them 
as a remedy for rheumatic pains. 

The atmosphere had grown warm, almost sultry. The 
wind had ceased, and now there hung over the great, gray 
desert quiescent, horizontal, curtain-like layers of air, which 
caused in me a feeling of oppression that made me gasp for 
breath. Everything around us was ashen gray; in the distance, 
however, the surface of the desert appeared to be reddish. 
Above the level elevations hung exceedingly long strips of 
some subtile matter, while the depressions looked like lakes 
from which only the solitary higher crests seemed to protrude. 
Once in a while the delicately constructed matter was ruptured, 
and through the rift I could see innumerable dense, black 
monsters, large and small, rise and grow bigger above the 
earth. They swayed, tilted, swam upon the waves of the lakes, 
and then drifted freely into space. Often it seemed to us that 
we could see before us riders on camels. My fellows insisted 
that I look through the binoculars, but the riders always turned 
out to be low bushes barely sixty centimeters high, with which 
the sarrdb (mirage) was playing. I longed for something an- 
imated, for the verdant green of spring, but in vain I strained 
my eyes in search of spring flowers. The upland was absolutely 
desolate, dead, majjete, as the Bedouin is prone to say; while 
in the lower places appeared only the dry, lifeless bushes 
of rute, zetdde, and Sih. 

“Al-hamdu lilldh.f" I cried out, when at 3.40 I spied the 
first green plant. We were again in a region that had been 
moistened by rain. 

At 4.15 we crossed the shallow channel of the Ri^let 
as-Swejf, which contributes to the Habari 'Arej2kt. West- 
southwest of us Miz’el called my attention to a hill, along 
the base of which, in- the valley of 'Ar'ar, are the Mkur al- 
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In the west we perceived the channel of Umm al-Cred'at; 
and northeast of it the dark strip of the Riglet an-Nasfe, 
both of which converge on the left with ‘Ar'ar. 

From 4.65 to 6.47 we rested in a lowland that afforded 
our camels rich pasture. Miz'el told me that once, when his 
dan was celebrating the holiday of pihijje (remembrance of 
the dead) in this vicinity, two Bedouins came to them on 
foot (zalamten bedw gdjin ‘ala riglehom) saying they had 
had no water for two days. The Slejb took pity on them and 
poured into their mouths first butter and then water. After 
they had recovered their strength sufficiently to talk, they 
said they belonged to the Kmusa group of the Sba‘a tribe 
and that in a raid against the Sammar they had been repulsed, 
defeated, captured, and finally set at liberty, but without 
water or food. The Slejb put them upon asses and took them 
to the oasis of al-Kara, whence they returned to their own 
people. Miz'el remembered with a thrill the quantity of meat 
they had that holiday. They had found in the desert four 
runaway camels, two of which they butchered and ate at the 
holiday feast, keeping the other two to use in scouring the 
wide desert for water and pasture (‘endahom r6&b je'assU 
’alejhen). The man who is sent to find pasture or water and 
therefore a camping place also, is called 'aasae by the Slejb, 
kattdf by the Bedouins. 

At 7.20 we left the rain-dampened soil of the Zahrat al- 
Bajne. As early as eight o’dock, however, Miz'el called my 
attention to the white color of the soil we were treading, 
this particular shade of whiteness being an indication of recent 
profuse rain (al-kd'a beza tardha marsula). According to him, 
the surface was white because it had been washed by the rain; 
otherwise, he added, it would be dark gray. He dismounted 
from his camel, loosened a handful of earth from the ground 
with his dagger, and asked me to feel it to convince myself 
of its dampness. To me, however, it seemed quite parched. 
Nowhere had we found a tract bearing annual or perennial 
growths. We passed on through long, wide plains where there 
was not a plant, and rejoiced when at 9.30 we saw before us 
a dark strip of withered rute bushes, in which we encamped 
at 9.40 and lay down according to the four points of the 
compass with the camels in the center. We were lodging near 
the watering place of ftdejjedet 'Ar'ar; hence precaution was 
necessary. 
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Thursday, April 1, 1909 (temperature at 5.30 A. M.: 10.6°C). 
Setting out at 6.06 we passed in a nortlwnortheasterly direction 
the wide, level highland Zahrat al-Bajne, which extends on the 
right side of the valley of ‘Ar'ar. At our left we noted the 
Ri£let an-Nasfe converging with ‘Ar‘ar; toward the north- 
west stone piles indicated the wells Hesjan al-Kat'ijje, and 
still farther toward the north of it appeared the deep channel 
of Ritlet ‘Eleb&n. Ever since we left the camp of an-Nuri 
we had been accompanied by swallows. They circled round 
our camels in a way that reminded Tuman and me of the 
swallows of our homeland. We had also started up several 
birds called mre", similar to our quails but smaller. In the 
deep ravines we noticed bright green bushes of Iwejza, used 
in the tanning of hides. 

At 8.16 we spied in a bend in the Wadi 'Ar'ar two Slejb 
tents. Dismounting from my camel, I scanned their neighbor- 
hood with my prism binoculars to see whether there were any 
camels kneeling; for that would prove that Bedouins were there. 
Al-hamdu liU&h! I perceived three black and eight white 

Sihdra asses; at the wells farther east I saw more asses, black 
as well as white, and several Slejb women. As we descended 
into the valley two girls ran to meet us, but as soon as we 
approached they hid in the channel. Miz’el coaxed them to 
come to us {elhakenna) but they remained within their cover. 
The women were driving their asses away from the wells, 
fearing that we were Bedouins, their masters and extortioners. 
Upon the northern slope we saw several herds of goats and 
two asses carrying water bags and driven by a woman. At the 
wells of 6dejjedet 'Ar'ar I counted thirty- two asses, either the 
white thoroughbred animals {sihri, pi. sihdra), or the dark, com- 
mon breed (hekri, pi. hekdra). Miz'el asserted that there must 
be a good many Sulban (Slejb) somewhere near, since there 
were so many asses {hadol ndsen cetirln hemdrdten 6tdr). 
Reaching the wells at nine o’clock, we found there only two 
young women, one man, one boy, and twelve asses, which 
the man was just preparing to water. Miz’el prevented him 
from doing so, however, as he would have used all the water 
and left none for us. The man was very angry. He took 
us for ’Akejl camel traders, cursed me and my companions, and 
invoked upon us an attack by robbers to take everything 
we had, maledictions that might easily be realized, since we 
were on the shortest route that led from Bagdad by way 
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of §etata to aI-6owf and hence to Damascus or to Egypt. 

The boy, purporting to be the son of Miz'el’s brother, 
joined our party. The two women begged us for tobacco, and 
when Tuman gave them some they kissed his hands and neck. 
They wished to do likewise unto me, but I declined. I do not 
smoke. 

We unloaded our animals and watered them, the boy 
descending one well after another and pouring the water that 
had gathered there into the canvas bucket, which we would 
then pull up. These wells, which lie near the left bank of the 
channel (Fig. 48), are from four to eight meters deep and so 
wide that they cave in and fill up after every heavy rain. 
Such wells, called ‘akl or hesjdn, are supplied only by the 
rain water which remains under the layer of sand and gravel 
that covers the rock below. An abundant rain had occurred 
in ‘Ar‘ar and the vicinity four years before. During the first 
and second year following it the wells were constantly half- 
full and the water could not be exhausted. The third year, 
however, it gathered but slowly, and the fourth year impei^ 
ceptibly. After forty-eight hours the wells replenish only to 
the extent of a yield of five liters each or ten at the most, 
and even this small quantity will vanish unless a heavy rain 
occurs. We exhausted more than twenty wells, filling our bags 
only halfway at that, while our camels had barely laved their 
lips. To get even this small quantity of water we had examined 
over a hundred wells which the Slejb had drained dry. On the 
edges of the channel and upon both its banks was a large 
growth of Iwejzijje and kor?i. The long, flexible, green sprouts 
of the former, entirely without foliage, were covered with fruit 
the size of almonds. 

It was only the day before that Miz'el had assured us 
ceremoniously that we should find plenty of water in the 
channel of 'Ar'ar, since, according to news that had reached 
him, the 'Ar'ar channel was full of water and the entire dry 
watercourse was converted (salat) into a wild stream (sejl). 
These advices, however, and Miz'el’s assurances proved to be 
mere fiction. I should have liked to head straight toward the 
wide crest of 'En&za, but, as we lacked the necessary water 
and had not even watered the camels, we were obliged to pro- 
ceed to the nearest watering place, al-&hSijde in the valley 
of Tbel. Should we find water there? The boy told us that it 
had rained at al-fih&jde fourteen days before. This intelligence 
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had been broufrht back by an 'asada (scout) sent out by the 
Slejb, but was it the truth? Giod knows! Alldh ja'lam! While 
my companions were engaged in the search for water, I watched 
the camels and at the same time surveyed the valley to the 
east as well as the west. Suddenly a woman cried out; 

“Figures of men in the east! (zol biS-ieri!)” The dark 
human forms, enshrouded in the hot air as though veiled, 
were only, the boy assured us, Slejb women coming to water 
their asses at the wells. 

Awlad Salibi, or Awlad R&nem, is what these inhabitants 
of the inner desert call themselves. The Bedouins, who despise 
them, call them Slejb, Sluba, or Sulban, and contemptuously 
Slub&t; an individual they call a Slubi. 

The Slejb are subdivided into clans (bedide, pi. beddjed) or, as they 
prefer it, 61, which means the same as bent with the Bedouins. 

The Al M&ged camp south of al-Kwejt. They count about one hundred 
and seventy tents. The chief’s name is Hamad welad SennAf. 

The Al Rwb'i camp west of al-Kwejt. Sixty tents. Muhammed 
welad Slejbll). 

The Bedajle. South and east of as-Sam&wa. Two hundred tents. 
Matar eben Breji. To these belong the ’Anbtre camping between as- 
Subejfe and al-Mashad (HeShed 'Ali or an-Hegef). Eighty tents. 

The Al fiemtl. In al-Ka^tm, especially in the vicinity of 'Ajn eben 
Fhejd. One hundred and fifty tents. Rnejm eben Srejjeh. 

The Al Bennak. In the wider environs of H&jel. Fifty tents. Hutejiei 
welad Tlejti&n. 

The Al Sijalan. South of fia'aia and Sennafijje. Sixty tents. Mu- 
hammed eben al-HalSwi. The Al Kabwan also camp with them. 

The Al 'Arak&t. South of ar-Rhejmi and al-Hejjkzijje. Thirty tents. 
$&leb eben Frejg. 

The Al Tarfa'. From al-Hazel (or al-Hzul) to al-6owf and in al- 
Hamad. Subdivided into Al Wudib and Al Razi. One hundred tents. Hlejs 
ar-Ruhejmi. 

As-Sa'adat. In the vicinity of Tejma. Ninety tents. Smejjan eben 
()er&d. 

The Al Mselem. Between Bagdad and al-Kubejsa. Ninety tents. 
Meibel eben Kuten. 

The Al Hazim. In the territory of al-Wudijan. Subdivided into Al 'Isa 
and Al MAsa. Eighty tents. 'Abd&n eben Dasman and Bul>^r eben Razab. 

A^-Zbejb&t. In al-fiezire between the middle Euphrates and Tigris. 
Two hundred tents. Al-Mesame belong to them. 

As-^bejhkt. In the territory of al-Manazer between al-Zerjitejn and 
Kebkieb. One hundred tents. 'Awejd&t welad Fwejran eben Malei. The 
family of Eben Mklei is held in respect by all the Slejb. Even the 
Zbejbat obey them. 

Hamule has the same meaning to a Slubi that ahl cd- 
bejt (mistress of the tent and her children) has to a Bedouin. 
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Ahl are all consanguinous relatives who are answerable for 
a murder (illi jintaredu bid-damm). ‘Ajle includes the man, 
woman, and children who dwell in one tent. 

Every Slubi ahl pays to the Bedouins a stipulated sum 
for protection (huwa), in consideration of which every large 



Fig. 48 — In the Wadi 'Ar'ar. 


tribe appoints one or more brethren (e}}w&n), whose duty it 
is to see that the Slejb are compensated for anything that 
has been taken away from them by the members of that tribe. 
The mark for all camels belonging to the Slejb is p, called 
mizba’, branded into the animals’ temples. When a brother of 
the Slejb hef^s that there is with his tribe a camel with this 
brand, he takes possession of it and sends word to the Slejb 
to come and get it. The asses are marked by the Slejb in ^1 
sorts of ways; the sheep and goats bear no marks at all, 
since they always stay with their owners. 

The relatives of one ahl — that is, the relatives up to the 
fifth generation, inclusive — usually camp together. Their herds 
stay in the same place (mrdh) and for every such mrdh they 
pay one me§idijje (90 cents) yearly to each of the brethren. As 
there are about seventeen of such brethren, each ahl thus pays 
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yearly for protection seventeen me§idi}iat ($ 15.30), besides being 
obliged to feed hungry raiders, who frequently carry off their 
sheep and goats. What wonder that the Slejb conceal themselves 
in the various ravines and flee at the sight of the Bedouins! 

The following are the brethren (e^wdn) of the Slejb in northern Arabia ; 
Eben Kw££eb, the head chief of the Kw&iibe tribe. 

Abu 6anfe of the Frege Eben Dlejjei of the Zefir 

Eben Hasan of the Durmin Abu Thjeh of the HwStfit 
Eben Badri of the Eihge'a Eben chief of the ‘Azzam 

Eben Melhbk of the Sw4Inie clan of the SarSr&t 
al-Borbotli of the 'Abdelle Eben Sajjed of the Weld Slejman 

Eben Senn of the Weld 'Ali Harb eben Muhammad of the Beni 

Eben Mliiejne of the DahimSe 'Atijje 
Eben fil&I of the ^l^flr Eben Zeben of the Beni Saljr 

Eben Rubejn of the Fed'iin 

It is interesting that the Slejb consider al-Hasa’ a territory 
from which many of their clans have emigrated. The people 
prepare their own gunpowder (duwa'). They mix brimstone 
(brought from al-Haliie at the western boundary of al-Batn) 
with butter and heat it until the good sulphur separates from 
the brimstone; then they crush charcoal, add the good sulphur 
to it, grind it to powder, and the gunpowder is made. 

At 10.20 we left Gdejjedet 'Ar'ar and rode toward the 
two tents of the Slejb. At 10.32 we reached the bend where 
they had been at nine o'clock, but did not find them. They 
had moved away. At a swift pace we followed the boy, who 
led the way, crossed the Ri^let ar-Ruh, which joins Wadi 
'Ar'ar on the left, and overtook two herds of goats driven by 
several women near the well al-Hesw in the valley of 'Ar'ar. 
Miz'el bought from them a rotol (2.56 kilograms) of butter 
for one megidijie and a small castrated buck {hasw) for two 
megidijjat ($ 1.80). The women surrounded us, wanting us to 
kill the buck on the spot, cook it, and invite them to partake 
of the food. They begged that we would at least give them the 
head and all the intestines, but Miz'el cut the buck’s throat and 
fastened the carcase to his camel (temperature at 12: 26.3° C). 

WADI -AB'AR TO BlftLET AL-RWEJZE 

At 12.13 P.M. we finally left 'Ar'ar, “ which loses itself 
in the Habra al-&awsijje in the lowland of al-Adjan west of 

The vallej of 'Ar*Br !■ often mentioned in Arabic literature. 

AI'Bekrl, (Wtbtenfeld), p. 594, cites the poet ^skam al-9w^rl, who epeaks 

of *Aj*ar, al'Muabulhn, Uuwaaiar, aUbradhn, aI>Bata* al-A*far. 
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Habra an-N&^ed. We were bound in a northwesterly direction. 
Miz'el . sympathized with his tribesmen, maintaining: it was 
because of their hung^er {§u'anin) that they had to g:o to the 
wells of al-Barrit to beg the 'Amhr&t for food. At 1.40 we 
passed through the Riglet umm al-Riran and sighted ahead of 
us toward the north-northeast a long, level upland overlooked 
by the oblong, tabular hills of al-'Ejs. This upland 

forms the eastern fringe of the undulating region in which 
we were traveling; east of the hills spreads a plain in which 
there are but few solitary hills. At 1.45 we crossed the route 
Barb al-Barude, used by raiding parties bound from Irak via 
N^ejb, 6dejjedet Ahkme^ ddejjedet ‘Ar'ar, Radir ab-ad-DefOf, 
and Kulban Swer to al-Guba and al-fiowf. At 2.10 there lay 
before us the deep oi)ening of the Se’tb of Ahamer, which is 
separated from ‘Ar'ar by the mesa Kart an-Nasfe. 

The §e’ib of Ahkmer has its origin upon the Hazm al- 
^el&mid, and is joined on the right by the Ri^let al-Kerari 
near Tarab al-Bowli and the Tell al-Bowli and, farther to the 
east, by the combined ravines Ri^let al-Lejle and al-Mljattam. 
At 2.32 we descended into the depression of Aliamer, which 
is over four hundred meters wide and very deep. The channel, 
about sixty centimeters deep and six meters wide, is over- 
grown with hambaia. On its left side is the dark Tell Wutejd, 
beside which is a radir of the same name.“ 

At 3.10, at the ravine of Radir abu Safa, which merges 
at tidejjedet Ahamer into the valley of Ahamer, we came to 
a wide swale (row?) overgrown with fresh rute, Hh, and dry 

The poet Ibn Abnar mentions (iMcl.. pp. 527 f.) a march from ^arblclja* by way of 
Furdat an-Nu*m Into the territory of *Ar*ar. — Hie eJty of KarhtcJja' wu situated on tht‘ 
left Mnk of the Euphrates at the mouth of the river al>t^bur. AcoordlnK to the poet, the 
throng marched from here along the ieft bank of the Euphrates to Furdat an-Nu*m. as the 
city of ar-Raihba (al-Uijddtn) was originally called. There they crossed the Euphrates and 
headed toward the south into the region which is penetrated by the valley of ‘Ar'ar. and 
which always abounds with verdant pasturage after heavy rains, in winter as well as in 
summer. 

JahQt. Mtt'dant (WQstenfeld), Vol. S. p. 646, citing the poet al-HusajJeb Ibn 'Alas, 
reports that 'Ar'ar Is a valley where a famous battle was fought. 

Al'Abtal likewise mentions the valleys of Malf and *Ar*ar, between which there was 
a rich pasture (ai-Bekrl. op. etf., p. 6U8). — Al-Abtal wss descended from the Tarleb tribe, 
which possessed the entire area of our valley of 'Ar^ar. I seek Mals In the valley of al-Mlofi. 
where there Is a wstaring place of the same name — probably loentloal with the Malf in 
question. 

According to the poet Immlbajs (JAbilt. op. eiC., Vol. 1, p,.666), the valley of ^abj 
lies In the vicinity of *Ar*ar. 

The poet Abu Zubegd (al-Bekri, op. eU„ p. 2§6) mentions the camping grounds of 
pn QamAs and *Ar*ar. 

" The poet ai-Ab^. Dtwdm (Salhani). pp. 87, 61. mentions the slope of 9&mer in 
connection with the sandy region of Gubbk — 

SalhanI absurdly identifies Gubba with the political district between Damascus and 
Baalbek, and 9amer with the political district between Hemblft and ar-Rakba (tbtd., notes 
d, f 1. 1 seek the sandy region of Gubha within the sandy area cf the oasis of Gubba. situated 
Jn the Center of the N^Bd. and ^Amer In Oar vaJIey of Ablmer, which belong^ to the 
tribe of Tarleb. 
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nasi, where we remained until 6.10 (temperature at 4 : 27.1°C). 
Miz'el skinned the buck, sliced the meat into small pieces, and 
cooked it, and we also prepared our usual dish, ’6ji of burrtd. 
Miz'el baked the buck’s intestines in ashes and ate them with 
relish, without taking' the trouble to clean them. T&reS baked 
the bread. Tum&n and I wondered how much these two com- 
panions of ours could devour, though,' to be sure, they had both 
boasted that they visited none but chiefs, at whose tents they 
could at intervals gorge themselves. At supper alone they 
emptied our kettle full of 'ejS, which on my other expeditions 
was sufficient for six or eight persons; and, in addition, each 
consumed at least half a kilogram of bread with apricot 
jelly or our sweet tea which they called Saj. We often had 
to cook 'ejS at noon lest they be hungry. On such occasions 
they poured the Sdj upon the burrul and liked it. I thought 
they would get filled up after a few days, but they kept on 
consuming the same amount of food and merely grew more 
particular. They began to throw away the burned bread crusts 
and asked TQman to give them more sugar for their tea and 
more butter for their ’ejS. They urged him to mix the burful 
with ia'arijjs — a floury meal resembling noodles and very 
popular in Irak; or at least to mix it with rice and other 
delicacies. The smell of the meat attrac^d several eagles and 
hawks. The latter could not be driven off. They would plunge 
at the pieces of meat which we were drying on a neighboring 
rock and, when pelted away by our stones, would fly barely 
fifty meters off and wait to see if there would be anything 
left for them. 

Our journey beyond Abu l^fa led us across the Ri^l as- 
Safawijjftt, which approach from the Kart al-Mu'ajjeb and 
^-'EjS. When at noon I asked Miz'el in which direction we 
should proceed to the water in the valley of Tbel, he said that 
we must put the pole star in line with the right nostrils of 
our camels, which meant that we were to go to the north- 
northwest. In the evening, however, I noticed that Miz'el was 

AUBekri, op. cit., p. 281). wrlten that ^Airier Is a locality near the Guphratee. between 
al’KAfa and the territory of the or olee a valley that joins the Euphrates. He cites 
a verse of the pout Abu Zubejd Ibn Harmata ibn al-Mundir, a contemporary of the 
Caliph Othman. from which It is evident that the valley of H^nier is to be sought close to 
Irak. — Our valley of AbAnier approach^ from the southwest, from the territory of the 
former I>as its terminus In the district that belonffed politically to Irak. 

JA|^t, Pp. eit.. Vol. 2. p. 187. seeks the valley of H^iir within the region of as- 
SamAwm: be loys the Beni Zuhejr ibn fienAb (or fiannAb) of the Kalb and many others 
were wont^ to camp wlttain It. In one of the verses of the poet an-NAblfa Hamer is mentioned 
in connection with HushulAn. in another (ibid., Vol. 4. p. 628) HusbulAn Is connected with 
HufOjd and Tubel. — Tne valley of Tbel Is about eighty kilm^ers north of AbAmer. 
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deviating now to the right and now to the left, and when 
I warned him to go in the given direction he replied: 

“This is my native territory and I do not need the pole 
star here (Addi diratna ma lana bil~ffedi rarof)." At 8148 we 
encamped in the ravine of Radfr al-6andali, which the Slejb 
call TeTet a§-§ubrumijje. 

Friday, April 2, 1909. At 6.05 A.M. we headed in a north- 
northwesterly direction and at seven o'clock crossed a^Safi- 
wijjet umm al-6em*&n. The northern sky was obscured by filmy 
clouds from which hung long shadows ^at almost touched the 
horizon. The march through the rocky region was difficult. 
Nowhere on the uplands had we seen any plants; in the wide 
watercourses grew rute, nasi, Hh, nikd, aamne, bafiatri, aokub, 
aeV, Subrum, bzdr aa-aemen, ta'murra, idejha, afSra or henwa, 
'eSbei al-ham&m, gurb, ‘eSbet ar-rd^, gezar, helleb, caff al- 
ialb, and Sidd al-Semal, but no grasses. Several flocks of birds 
as small as our goldfinch joined us; Miz'el called them aweae. 
They had yellow bellies, dark green heads, and light green 
backs, while the fringes of their wings were yellow with dark 
stripes. They were the first varicolored birds I had seen in 
northern Arabia. 

At 8.05 we turned to the northwest, and at 8.31 entered 
the Riglet as-Safkwijjet umm al-A'wa^, which, southwest of 
the Radir al-Kd€hat in the lowland Fejzat 'Azaman, joins 
the valley of Ahtmer. Farther to the northeast, in the channel 
of Ahamer, are the waters Radir al-Hejl, 2alta Halite, Hubejra 
^nam, and the large Habra -S-Sen&na, in which the valley 
of Ahamer disappears. Southeast of this large rain pool, 
under the hill Hmar az-Zor, is the well ^lib al-Ma£mi, or 
Macmen, sixty bd' (117 meters) deep. In places where the stony 
ground of the channel is somewhat covered with sand the 
iris Cene^ldn or 'anaaldn) grows abundantly. While looking 
for blossoms, I roused two snakes and many smaller speci- 
mens of lizards. From 10.05 to 11.35 our camels grazed; then 
we proceeded in a narrow path that had been recently trodden 
by migrating Slejb. 

Our omnivorous poet Miz'el ajju Za'ela was composing a 
a poem in my honor. Since a roving versifier must earn his 
living by his art, he apparently thought I would pay him well 
for a poem I liked. It was interesting to watch his procedure. 
He would ponder for several minutes and then recite two verses 
twenty or thirty times, substituting for some of the expres- 
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sions new and better ones — azjan, as he called them. Then he 
would bid T&reS pay attention and remember these verses. 
After T&reS had learned them, Miz'el would be absorbed and 
silent again, and after a while would sing the first two verses 
and add the third to them. Having sung them to T&rei in- 
numerable times in his shrill voice, he would ask me to write 
them down while he composed the rest. When I found that 
he depicted me in his poem as sitting upon a hegin (mount 
camel) I demurred, saying that I rode a delul, that the Rwala 
do not say hegin but delul. The poet acknowledged this, but 
said he could not employ such a common word as delul in 
his poem, for in a poem one has to use the word that is more 
graceful even if less familiar. 

At 12.30 P.M. we passed through the Ri^let al-Hemara, 
which is joined by the watercourses §afallehi and al-Mezleka 
and merges into the Wadi al-Obej jez. It originateis in the south- 
west, in Kur al-Ralf. After one o’clock we crossed numerous 
paths trodden by camels, leading from the Radir al-A'wag in 
the valley of Tbel toward the east-northeast to the Hubejra 
Ranam. About a month before there had passed this way the 
herds of the chief Abu Bakr of the Skur group affiliated 
with the tribe of the 'AmUrat. Having drained the water of 
Hubejra Ranam, which was then full, they departed toward 
the north-northeast to the banks of the Euphrates. Miz'el and 
Tares said that they rarrabow, this being the Bedouin word 
to denote departure from the inner desert to the edge of 
the more populated region, no matter whether they go west 
or east, to Syria or to Mesopotamia and Ii'ak. Sarrakow they 
say when bound for the inner desert and here again they 
ignore the direction, whether it be north or south or west. 
Rarb denotes to the Bedouins an inhabited territory, whereas 
Serk means the inner desert, no matter whether their camp is 
in Syria or by the Euphrates. 

We rode along the left of a forsaken Slejb camping ground. 
For the fireplaces triangular pits had been dug, as the Slejb, 
like the 'Akejl, stand the stones (hawddi) one into each of the 
angles and set the kettle upon the stones'for cooking. Around 
the tents they had made shallow furrows to conduct the water 
away; the Slejb call them ni% the DahamSe wuti. At 2.28 there 
came into view to the southwest, at the eastern end of the Kur 
al-Ralf, a high black, mound of stones marking the location of 
the Radir al-Ralf. In the depressions in which we were travel- 
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ing our camels picked gezar, which is used when dry as a 
remedy for al-bajal (hefnia), or, as TareS called it, al-balas. 
The ailing people crush the gezar, fill their pipes with it, and 
smoke it for forty days, one pipeful each morning. 

The western sky was gradually becoming overshadowed 
by dark clouds. Miz'el was of the opinion that it was raining 
heavily to the west (mataren ^ajjed bil-hejl). At 4.40 we turned 
toward the north and came into the Se'ib of al-Medeka, which, 
though itself wide, has but a narrow floor entirely overgrown 
with za'tar. On both sides of the channel grow rorol, rurejia, 
§irgir, rule, ietdde, Mnun, na'az, liubbejza, ‘e&bet ar-rds, ‘eSbet 
al-i-urdb, ta‘murra, lidfur, i/afi, kwejsime, rubahla, ksejbre, 
rukejze, mu'aasaia, drejhme, dejdehdn or hejmaran, zrejie, 
and ga'ada, while upon the upland is scattered hamd, which 
forms bushes similar to rimt, with which it is frequently con- 
fused. Upon the slopes prosper kazkdz and sam‘, though rather 
sparsely. To the west loomed somber, rugged slopes, block- 
ing on the left the ravine of al-Rejze. From 4.55 to 7.32 the 
camels grazed. 

RECENT EVENTS IN THE FAMILY OF SA'LAN 

During the ride through the ravine of al-Rwejze, Miz'el 
related to me the recent events in the family of Sa'lan. After 
Prince Sattam died in the Riglet al-Mljattam and had been 
interred there, all the Rwala assumed that the most suitable 
successor to him was Fahad eben Hazza', a brother of an- 
Nuri. With the Sa'lan the dignity of princehood is as hered- 
itary as it is with the other Bedouins and passes to the 
most capable member of the family: whoever the Bedouins 
concede to be most capable becomes prince. But MiS'al, the 
son of Prince Sattam, violated this custom. His mother was 
also the mother of Fahad and an-Nuri, for after Hazza'’s 
death Sattam had married his widow, who later bore him 
Mis'al. At the time Sattim died Mi&'al had a tent of his own, 
two wives, and several children. After his father’s death he 
immediately carried- into his own tent the ancient insignia 
(abu-d-dkur or aJrmarkab), around which all the Rwala rally, 
and proclaimed that he was going to rule as the successor 
of his father. Fahad and an-Nuri, who were older than he, 
reproached him and protested that by such a violation of the 
ancient custom he harmed the entire family of Sa'lkn. But 
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MiS'al refused to acknowledge Fahad as prince and procured 
many adherents; whereupon Fahad and an-Nuri resolved to 
displace him by force. Presently, therefore, when in the course 
of a migration he came into a pass, an-Nuri occupied the exit 
with one part of his force and the entrance with another part, 
and demanded that he surrender al-markab. Instead of answer- 
ing, Mis'al shot at him with his revolver, wounding Mhammad, 
an-Nuri’s own brother, in the forehead. Mhammad fell off his 
horse. An-Nuri, thinking he was dead, aimed in anger at MiS'al 
and shot him through the heart, whereupon MiS'al’s party sur- 
rendered. An-Nuri took the camel bearing al-markab into the 
tent of his elder brother Fahad, and thus Fahad became prince 
of all the Rwala. 

But Fahad was not capable of ruling the tribe. In all 
important battles the command was in the hands of an-Nuri, 
while Fahad merely negotiated with the Government in matters 
of consequence. He cared only for the material welfare of his 
family. His eldest son, Fares, was feared by all. Wherever he 
or his father saw any handsome mare, desirable camel, or 
good weapon, the son would come and take it either peaceably 
or forcibly — for his father, as he was wont to say. The taxes 
demanded by the Government were levied by Fahad threefold; 
two-thirds he kept for himself and turned over to the Go- 
vernment one-third. According to an old custom, he was to 
divide any such surplus money with the other members of the 
reigning family and even with the chiefs; but Fahad failed 
to do this. He kept it all, as he likewise kept the subsidy for 
sustenance (ma'die), which the Government apportioned yearly 
to various clans. 

The Rwala grumbled; but Fahad ignored them and de- 
pended upon the help of the Government and of 'Abdarrahman 
Pasha, the chief director of pilgrim expeditions {emiral-hdgg). 
The Government was satisfied with him because he turned in 
the taxes regularly; indeed, it was rather pleased that he 
was not liked by his tribe, for this left him all the more 
dependent upon Damascus. To all the charges and accusations 
against him the Government replied that it would not consent 
to his deposition and that it would revenge him should he be 
displaced. The chiefs of the Rwala therefore decided to show 
that they would not obey his orders. They had been camping 
south and east of Damascus, waiting for Fahad to receive the 
direction to levy taxes; but on the day the order was delivered 
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to him they left their camps and retreated into the inner 
desert, leavin^r Fahad in al-6owlsn with only his slaves. The 
Government received no taxes that year. 

The following: year the Government invited the chiefs to 
a parley, afr which they asked that Fahad’s power be curtailed 
and proposed that taxes be collected by an-Nuri, who should, 
they said, be their Seih al-bdb, a chief who deals with the 
Government, while they would recognize Fahad as their war 
chief, Sejti aS-Sddd, who might declare war and negotiate peace. 
They knew full well that Fahad had not proved himself a 
military commander, that he had avoided fights, and that he 
probably would continue to leave all dealings in the inner 
desert to an-Nuri. Fahad protested but finally had to be 
reconciled. An-Nuri gathered the taxes and divided the re- 
maining money with the other chiefs, thus increasing his 
popularity. Fahad retaliated by refusing to recognize an-Nuri 
as Sejfi al-bdb and by stirring up hostility against him wher- 
ever he could, and his son Fares ridiculed an-Nuri publicly. 
With the approval of Fahad, Tr&d al-'Arafa, who posed as 
Fahad’s son but in reality was the son of Halaf eben Iden, 
even forced one of an-Ndri’s daughters into his tent intending 
to marry her. The girl jerked herself loose from him, however, 
and fled into the desert, where she was found by her brother 
Nawwaf, who, much incensed at the injury done to his sister, 
persuaded an-Niiri not to tolerate such a disgrace. An-Nuri 
went with three chiefs to Fahad to talk the matter over with 
him peaceably, and after a long conference it was agreed that 
'Trad should not have an-Nuri’s daughter for a wife and that 
an-NGri should continue to collect taxes and deal with the 
Government as al-bdb. 

As a proof of amity, Fahad and an-Nflri afterwards camped 
together, but the peace did not last long. When they were camp- 
ing in Syria .and an-Nuri began gathering the taxes there. Fares, 
Fahad’s son, likewise went forth with his slaves and compelled 
certain clans to pay the taxes to him; whereupon the chiefs 
in a body aligned themselves on the side of an-Nuri and 
threatened F&res with an uprising if he did not discontinue 
his insolence. Then the latter, conspiring with Trid al-’Arafa, 
I)erBuaded his father Fahad to give his consent to the assas- 
sination of an-Nuri. A Sammari who was cooking coffee in 
Fahad’s tent overheard the conversation. Feigning sleep and 
even snoring at intervals, he listened intently to their whispers 
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and in the early moming informed an-N(iri, who would not 
believe the warning. Whereupon said the Sammari; 

"Hear, 0 an-Nuri! Should Fahad come to thee today and 
ask thee to let thy daughter many .Trad and say that his 
son Fares will take the mare thou hast received from Eben 
Me'^el as a gift, know thou that death is menacing thee.’’ 

An-Nuri waited in suspense the entire day. The tent of 
Fahad was opposite his, but nobody came out of it. Washing 
was being done there. It was not until evening that Fahad 
emerged from the tent, paced in front of it a while, and then 
walked toward the tent of an-Nuri. He was naked, without 
even a shirt, merely enveloped in his mantle; but although 
several esteemed guests were sitting with an-Nuri, Fahad 
supped with them. After supper a shirt which had been 
drying was brought to him. He put it on and was conversing 
with the guests when suddenly he turned to an-Nuri with 
these words: 

"’Trad will shortly come for thy daughter; order her to 
go with him and let this brown mare’’ — pointing to the mare 
that had been presented to an-Nuri by Eben Me'Jel — “be 
taken by the slave 'Amer to my son Fftres.” 

An-Nuri was startled; part of what the Sammari had 
predicted that morning had occurred. So he said; 

"The girl is a sister of Nawwaf, and thou knowest he 
will not consent that she marry Trad. Talk with him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He sits in the tent of the slave 'Amer.” 

Fahad arose and went with his slave to the tent of 
'Amer, about two hundred paces distant, where he seated 
himself at the fire opposite Nawwaf. A few minutes later 
an-Nfiri with five slaves also came into the tent and said: 

“Nawwaf, thy uncle demands thy sister and thy mare. 
What shall I do to him?’’ 

“This,” snapped NawwSf, and thrust the butt of his 
carbine into Fahad’s chest with such a force that it felled 
him, whereupon an-Nuri’s slaves rushed at him immediately 
and with their swords cut him to pieces. Fahad’s slave fired 
at them and was shot by an-Nuri. Straightway an-Nuri with 
Nawwaf started for Fahad’s tent to get al-markab. The shots 
had been heard and one of the slaves said: 

“These shots surely must be meant for our uncle,” 
meaning Prince Fahad, for slaves refer to their masters by 
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the term “uncle." The occupants of the tent strained their 
eyes into the darkness and sighted the white shirts of an- 
Nfiri and his companions; whereupon Fkres and Tr&d fired 
several shots at them, which an-Nhri and his men returned. 
Realizing the futility of resistance, F&res and TrSd hastily 
mounted their mares and fled. Of an-Nuri’s men one had been 
shot, while in Fahad’s tent two guests lay dead, one a Kubejsi, 
or nomadic trader, the other a settler. 

An-Nuri ordered that al-markab be immediately carried 
to his tent; he also appropriated Fahad’s six herds of camels. 
Fares placed himself under the protection of the chief Eben 
Smejr and demanded that an-Nuri return to him all the prop- 
erty of his father, but an-Ndri ceded to him only one hundred 
camels. Since that occurrence Fares had been camping with 
his adherents — especially with the clan of Eben (Vandal — 
among the enemies of the Rwala in the Hawran, whence he 
made frequent raids into the territory where an-Nuri camped, 
seeking to avenge his father. 

When, in July, 1908, I came to the tent of an-Nuri at 
al-dabija, I saw the women sewing up eight perforations in 
one of the tent-walls. The night before my arrival F&res, 
with thirty raiders had appeared within shooting distance of 
the tent and had sought to kill his uncle an-Nuri and his 
cousin Nawwaf; but neither of them was in the tent at the 
time. Naww&f pursued him with fifty-seven riders to a point 
east of the railroad station of as-Sejli Miskin, whence I then 
rode back with him to the camp. 

Again, shortly before I went into the depression of Sirhan, 
Fkres had attacked an-Nuri's camp twice in succession. It was 
because of this that, during our sojourn at al-B!z and in the 
district to the southeast, an-Nuri’s tent was surrounded by 
three chains of guards, placed at distances of 100, 300, and 
500 meters from it. An-Nuri himself supervised these guards 
to see that they did not fall asleep, and he never slept in his 
own tent but always in that of one of his slaves, or even 
in mine. 

Fares yearned for peace, but presented conditions which 
an-Nuri could not accept. He demanded for himself an ex- 
clusive position among the chiefs, a threefold share of all 
moneys, the restoration of all the camels, and an-NOri’s 
daughter for 'IV&d. When I once discussed these demands 
with an-Nuri, he said; 
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“Today is not yesterday. Once I should have panted 
him or his father almost anything, but now I cannot do so.” 
How often, indeed, had an-Nuri sat pensive in my tent, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing! Often he came three or even 
six times daring the night to my tent or to my camels and 
stood there for a long time as if petrified, gazing steadily at 
the ground. What thoughts were passing in his mind? What 
was it that reappeared before his mental vision? What was 
depriving him of sleep ? Was it his two brothers that he saw 
lying before him bathed in blood? 

“Blood, especially the blood of a brother, cannot be wiped 
off," say the Bedouins. 

RifiLET AL-RWEJ?E TO HESJAN AL-6 hAJDE 

Rijflet al-Rwejze,"* in which we were traveling, forms a 
wide, shallow depression covered with a thick layer of white 
mold, which is washed out in numerous places. Such places, 
called feerr, must be encircled by the traveler. 

Near the valley of al-Obejjez we were unable to camp 
within the shallow Se’ib of a!-Rwejze, hence we hunted for 
a deep side ravine. We sighted one at ten o’clock, pushed on 
through it toward the west, and encamped at 10.18. 

Saturday, April 3, 1909. The camels found no pasture in 
the morning, so we left at 5.50 A. M., crossed a low slope, 
and at 6.15 descended into the valley of al-Obejjez. This 
depression is over three hundred meters wide and is enclosed 
by high, precipitous walls. The channel is from twenty to 
twenty-five meters wide and from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty centimeters deep and is covered with a coarse gravel 
in which grows za’tar, alajia, tia^nO’, and kejaum-, the blossoms 
of the last are chewed for the relief of toothache. On the 
right, about one kilometer from our route, was Klejjeb al- 
Wu'er, and about fifteen kilometers to the southwest the 
Tarab as-Sahari^. This rocky rift, which fills with rain water, 
is situated in the Riflet al-Rejze. 

The valley of al-Obejje-; converges with the W&di Tbel. It originates, 
under the name of Ritlet al-Klajje, in the northern end of the Ifazm 
al-6eI4mid, east of the volcanic region of 'Amtd by the rain pool of 
Mhofdr ar-Rh&li. The low tabular hills of Kfir al-Ralf separate it from 

*■ The poet Al-A|)tal mentions in eonnectfon with nl-Baj^ntajn. 

(Wttfitenfeld), Vol. p. B28< seeks It between the city of sJ-Kftfa snd Syria. Since our al- 
9eife and al-^wejfc connect with the valley of al-Ob«Jjey — or al-Abjad — Z surmise that 
al-Abt*! had this region in mind. 
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the neighboring vailey of Ahamer. In its central part it is joined on the 
right by the Ri^l at-Tarffit, al-Rejze, and al-Rwejze, and on the north- 
western fringe of the lowland Fej^at ‘Az&m&n by the Riglet al-He- 
nrihra, also called ae-Safawijjet umm al-Ralf. On its left it takes in, in 
the upper part, the Rifil al-|Ianlif, ak-Sdejde, and al-Lejl, and north of 
the Radir B'^dejde the Rigl as-$lali and an-Na'amani. North of the last- 
named, in the valley of al-Obejjep, are the small ruins of al-'Emara 
or 'Emkrt al-^^nSfes, which, as Miz*el explained to me, consist of in- 
numerable small dwellings and large corrals. North of them the riglet 
of a^-SAIhijje joins with al-Obejjez. At the spot where the Rigl at-Tarfat 
approach al-Obejjez there are situated, in the channel of the latter, the 
wells of al-Fhede and Abu Ktafa, both south of the Riglet al-Batt which 
merges with al-Obejje; on its left aide. 

Ascending the upland on the left side of al-Obejjez, we 
were struck by the icy north wind, which made us shiver. 
At 6.40 we reached the eastern edge of the Ri£:let ar-Row- 
tijje, which merges into al-Obejjez at the small well Klejjeb 
al-Wu'gr. At 8.18 we had passed through the Rifflet al-Ruraba. 

On the left side of the Riglet al-Rur&ba rise, to the east, the mesas 
K&rt al-Mezwa‘ and K&rt al-Hezze, which terminate on their east side 
by the precipitous scarp of Rfir ab-al-Rurban. Southeast of this scarp, 
within the valley of al-Obejje^, are the wells of al-Mustagedda; north- 
east of it the wells of Nujiba. Not far from the latter al-ObejJeic merges 
with the large Wkdi Tbel, which on the north is bounded by '£j&rat a.s- 
Sleki and Karat Rafha, and on the south by the immense slope of 
'Anz Nhejb. At the eastern end of this slope the Riglet az-Z6r rushes 
into Tbel, coming from the south out of Hmar az-Z6r and HaSroet al- 
'Ej&de and forming the eastern boundary of the lowland Fejzat 'Azamftn. 
North of the Habra- i-Sen&na and Ifabra-n-Nliala the valley of Tbel 
receives the Riglet al-Hwejjer and the Riglet al-IIafi. The latter contains, 
north of Bubejra Ranam, the well Hkejr al-Bafi and west of Habra-s- 
Sen4na the Mokr Senuf. In the upper part of the Riglet al-Hwejjer, 
south of the Mokr Nutjba, is the Mokr al-K^wa. On the right side of 
the Riglet az-Zfir, northeast of Kgr al-Rwejmer, protrude the irregular 
cones of al-6et4m and al-datme, and north of them the mesas of 'Ejarat. 
East of the point where the valley of az-Z6r converges with Tbel are 
the wells of Deb&deb, and to the east of them stands the tree, Sidret 
Cen'ftn; east of this lie the wells Resw Fahad, Mokr al-Wad'i, Hesjan al- 
Hha^&t, Abu Maragel, 2altat al-tfefna, and Abu 'AkHla. 

To the south of the central course of Tbel are ttie tabular hills Kkrt 
al-Mezwa’ and al-Hezze, from which the ravines al-Hsicijje, as-Sidar&t, 
al-Ktuwijje, Sefawi al-Mdejsis, Sefawi abu Cahaf, and Srf&wi Sabwkn, 
as the units comprising the Tel'at az-Zlg'ijjgt are called, approach the 
wadi Tbel. 

To the west we noted the dark opening of the Se'ib al-Mra’ (or 
al-Mara’), which comes from the slope Tgr an-Nedftf, as the northwe.stem 
spur of the Hazm al-fieiamid is called. On the left there merge with it 
the Rigl al-Mankhla, al-Bhira, al-Efa'i, as-Sihlijje, al-Mu'tar?e, and an- 
Nmai, all of which originate in Hazm Tarawa, the northern extension of 
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the Hezm al-flelAmid. Farthei' east on the same side the shorter ravines 
of as-Sikke, Ramjet a]-Ma‘zfile, Ram^t al-’Eri, and Ramzet ad-Dubbkn 
join with al-Mra'. On the i-iKht there unites with ^-Mi-a' the Riglet 
fiwejjan, approaching from ^ubejra fiwejfe on the southern slope of Thr an- 
Nedfif ; farther on there enter Ri|;Iet£n Aibah, Rigl al-l^asw and al-Ka'fid, 
and finally Riglet as-§emri j je, all of which we had observed from the Kirt 
al-Mezwa to the southwest. 

The vicinity of the central part' of the valley of al-Obejjez 
has a dismal aspect, with its dreary smooth swells bearing low, 
solitary, irregular cones or mesas, and everywhere masses 
of gray sandstone entirely devoid of vegetation. Miz'el said 
it had not rained there for three years. Everything was 
parched. In the short ravines there were bunches of nikd, 
from among the grayish-green prickly leaves of which peeped 
here and there grayish-yellow blossoms that looked as if they 
were dried. It seemed as if the entire region had been damned 
or bewitched: a dead, mortally wearisome desert. 

At 9.20 we noted on the left, northwest of us, the solitary 
mesas of al-Cemili, and before us the low, bright- colored 
hills Kur al-Mhejmat, in striking contrast with their somber 
environs. Beyond the latter to the north gaped the deep 
opening of the Ri^lat al-Hardijje and south of it the §e’Ib 
al-Mra’, which merges with the valley of Tbel between 'Okelt 
and Hesjan al-Bnejje. On our right the high slopes of al- 
Mezwa’ and al-Hezze, in which originate the ravines of al- 
Usicijje and as-Sefawijat, declined toward the north. The 
broad plain to the northeast seemed to vanish in the hot, 
hazy air. At ten o’clock we crossed the valley of al-Mra’ 
and at 10.11 the ravine of Ramzet al-Ma’zule. Here we noted 
signs of the rain of March 20. The annuals had shot up, 
short and hair-like, but they were already withering. Riite 
and Sih preserved more of the moisture and showed new 
sprouts. 

From 11.42 to 1.28 P.M. we rested in the ravine of Ramzet 
al-'Erz. The heat was unbearable even though the sun was 
obscured {mkadijje) by gray clouds {hadiha as-sahab). All 
about us stretched great level swells covered with gray stones, 
monotonous and bare of vegetation. From them ran valleys with 
channels at first shallow but gradually deepening; yet we saw 
nothing in the depressions but dry sih, hawMn, riite, fiomsdn, 
and slajia. Above all hung the scorching, heavy air, which 
weighed upon us and, to me at least, caused moments of in- 
tense physical suffering. Our weary camels stumbled so fre- 
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quently that we had to move carefully. Behind me rode Miz'el 
singing his poems in a high-pitched voice, composing new 
verses in my honor, and predicting that the finished poem 
would have at least forty verses. 

At 3.18 we crossed the head of the ravine Ram^t ad- 
Dubb&n and drew near to the wide, deep Wadi Tbel,°'‘ well 
known for its numerous rain wells. 

This viddi originates north of Eiazm SarhwB within the famous high- 
lands of Laha (or Il&ha) and terminates northeast of the settlement 
of Setata in the lowland Fej^at Rezaza. 

In the upper part, the Riklet Habbin converges with the W&di Tbel 
on the right at Radir al-^ri; farther on the W&di Tbel receives al-Mzella, 
al-Feris, as-Sehlijje, as-ShejUjje; as-Sella joins it at Mokr an-Na'am; al- 
Hftrdijje is the next confluent on the right. On the left, west of the Mokr 
an-Na'am, comes in the Riklet al-Mafna; at the Mokr al-Kejsfima, the 
Riklet al-Fwgra; at ‘Ol^Slt an-Naka, the Riglet al-A'wag; at the Mokr 
fidha and Mokr al-Ar?umijje, the Rigi al-F&rat ; at the Mokr Ku'ed, the 
Riklet Calb abu Muntar; and finally Calb al-Ca'adi. East of the last- 
named ravine, in the channel of Tbel, are the wells of 'Okelt al-Calb, 
al-‘0kdle, ‘Okelt abu ^lejf, Mokr al-‘Ariz, 'Okelt al-Bnejje, Hesjan al- 
Bnejje, 'Aklat al-MrSblji^. 'A^lat abu Nfejdejn, and finally Mlcur abu 
Nufkdn, at which terminates the Riglet EdSne approaching from the 
west-northwest. Farther to the east, near the Riglet §ef&wi al-Mdejsis, 
is the well Mokr Kferi, and west of §efhwi abu Cahaf the famous ^adlr 
al-2ertndn. " 

North of the last-named watercourses extends an undulating plain 
which slopes toward the east and bears the mesas Kbr al-Habbarijjat. 
West of this plain rises Khrt al-^erbin near which originates the §e'lb 
al-Fag, which on the left is joined by the RigI ai-WejzijJe, ar-Rawtijje, 
al-'Awge, and to the west of the solitary hill of ar-Rm&h, by the com- 
bined gullies of ar-Rm&h and Abu Sidr. On the right al-Fftg is joined by 
the short valleys of Wudij&t as-Sidr, which come from the mesa of He- 
zera, and the Riglet Hzeran abu Cahaf, in which are wells of the .same 
name. East of the latter valley, in the channel of al-Erg&wi — as al-Fag 
is called in its lower part — are the rain wells Hesjan al-Fasf&s. 

Here and there we noted low, white sand didfts, which were espe- 
cially numerous in the Tel'et an-Nul}ejle, whither we had arrived at 4.39. 
This valley is short but wide. We found in it ftamat, fcorzi, alka’, and 

** The valley of Tbel wa« known to ihe Arable writers. 

Ai-Bekrl, Mu*^ih (WUstenfulfl). p. ]8Si notes that Tube! Jss valley in front 
(correctly Qu^ajd), because the poet aUSumejt mentions It second In order, vis.: ^aftd, 
TubeK Ou ^uaum, al>^u^u(Ane, and ai>lUdal. — 9o?ld certainly Is identical with l^u^d. 
familiar from the history of 9&led ibn al-'WaKd. 1 seek it on the rifcht bank of the Euphrates 
to the southeast of al-Amb&r and north of the end of the WAdl Tbd. Du ^usum Is nowadays 
called Du ^estdi. or aUHeseb: al-Votk^thn* i* settlement of aV^uktukane. 

Aeeordlnff to JAk^^> Mu'datn (Wtlstcnfeld), Vol. 1, p, 624r TuImI is a valk 7 several 
miles distant from al-ICdfa. Va«r benl HukAtel is situated below it, whereas the upper 
part of it reachu into the territory of as-SamAwa, which belongs to the Kalb. — Our valley 
of Tbd approfecbcs from (Arat lAha, wfaieh rises almost In the middle of as-SamAwa, Thu 
settlement ^ayr benl HukAtel, which I Identify with the modem SetAta, is situated in the 
swamp Into which the WAdl Tbel disappears. 

" Al'^Aiemi mentions a locality in the Syrian daert known as al-VarlnAn (JAkdt, 
op. ett., Vol. 4, p. 80), which I identify with our al-2erinAn. 
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alajda with youns sprouts, a proof that it had rained there during the 
last few weeks. In a bay in the side of the valley on the right we sighted 
a palmetto. 

HESJAN AL-6hAJDE to MKCB AL-CA'ACEDI 

At 5.05 we found ourselves in the valley of Tbel. The 
Hesjan al-6hAjde there were full of water. Alrhumdu lUldh! 
We could not hold our camels back. They darted to the small, 
shallow wells in the channel, knelt, and drank in long draughts. 
Miz'el had said we were sure to find some Slejb there, but 
there was no trace of them. I wished to fill the water bags, 
but Miz'el protested and even swore that there awaited us 
in Mkur al-Ca'a£edi so much water that to take any from 
here would be an unnecessary burden to our camels. He also 
asserted that we were certain to find many Slejb there too, 
and might hire one of them with a small camel and four 
water bags to accompany us up to 'Enaza. I asked him at least 
ten times whether he was absolutely sure we should find 
plenty of water at al-6a'adedi, and he answered every time 
in the affirmative and swore to it and finally reproached 
me for my distrust. Therefore we filled the bags only half 
full and at six o’clock set out, proceeding across the le’tb 
of al-Mesajer and alongside the se'tb of Calb al-Ca'aci until 
8.32, when we encamped and determined the latitude. I was very 
tired and again felt the stinging pain in my bowels. 

Sunday, April 4, 1909. Our camels were so hungry that 
as soon as it grew somewhat darker we untied them and let 
them go into the valley to seek young sprouts of rute. TareS 
was to keep watch over them. He followed them until he was 
about three hundred meters away from us. 1 supposed he was 
watching the camels, but when it dawned and I failed to see 
either Tares or the animals, I ran out to look for them. The 
camels I found a long way off, and as I was driving them back 
I came upon their watchman, lying^ sound asleep, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Calb al-Ca’a5i lies in a very dan- 
gerous section, because the road from al-Ka‘ara to the south 
leads through it. 

Upon resuming the march at six o’clock we found in the 
yellow clay numerous prints of horses’ hoofs. According to 
Miz'el, my friend Met'eb eben Haddal had passed there with 
a large raiding party, intending to attack the Sammar at al- 
Hzul. He was observed too soon, however, and had to return 
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without accompliBhingr his purpose. On his way back he water- 
ed his horses at al-6hajde, then at Mkur umm a§-Serim in 
the valley of al-Radaf^ then at the wells of al-LmSt in the 
valley of Hawrfiii, and finally at al-Ka‘ara, whence he soon 
reached his folk, who were ramping in the northeast. 

In the Se’ib of Calb ai-Ca‘a£i where we were traveling 
grew Sih, rule, and kej^um, while on the slopes gir^ir flour- 
ished; but everything was somewhat parched. At 6.38 we 
ascended to the upland. West of us rose several solitary pyr- 
amids about fifty meters high, and beyond them ^a wide, 
flat-topped ridge along which stretched the Rig:let Calb abu 
Muntlr. 

Ahead of ub, toward the northwest, we noticed the tabular, gray 
rocks of KSrt al-Hab!le, which form the watershed between Whdi Tbel 
and wadi' al-Radaf. 

East of al-Rabile extends a plain limited on the northwest by the 
Ri£:Iet Edena, which converges with Wadi al-Radaf east of the wells of 
Umm a^-^erim. Also to the ea.st of these wells beyond the Radir al- 
Mugejhir on the left this valley is joined by the Riglet al-Hazimi, by 
the Ri§let al-'Asejse at the Radtr aS-Subej2e, east of the latter by the 
Riglet al-Erbijjani, at the hills of ^a'addn by the Riglet al-Mu‘tadle, 
and still farther east by the Riglet al-Lwejzijje. All these ravines come 
from the tabular hills of KSrt al-'Umejra, ai-Swaw!i, and al-'Emeae, which 
separate the valleys of al-Radaf, £lswr&n, and 'Amel from each other. 
South of the oasis of at-Tmejl and of the two solitary domes of Tadejjen 
the Tarab Kufran is situated near the channel of al-Radaf, and farther 
to the east lie the rain wells Hesjftn al-'Asibijje. 

Upon the slopes of the Calb al-Ca'aci — or al-Ca'acedi, as 
the Slejb call it — dry fed/wr grew in abundance. At 9.58 we 
observed on the left a low, semicircular, artificial wall about 
forty meters long, enclosing a large mound of stones, while 
behind the wall, on the northern side, was a strip of ground 
about two meters wide and cleared of all stones. Miz'el said 
that here Prince ’Abdallah eben Sa'ud al-Imam prayed and 
relaxed when (about 1810) he was engaged in war with the 
Bedouins and was pursuing them to the settlement of al- 
Humejra in as-Sumbul, northwest of Palmyra. At 10.04 we 
passed some very old graves upon which were piled high 
cairns. From 10.15 to 11.26 our camels grazed. At 12.02 P.M. 
we perceived on the right the ravine of al-Habili, at 12.30 on 
the left the Tel’et al-Bnej, and at 1.25 the Tel’et al-Bnejje. 

** Aecordlng to al-Bekrii op. eit., p. 264, Is the namu of the rt^lon west of 

the Euphrates near *Ar*ar. He corroborates bis assertion by a verse of the Taflcb poet bN 
Eufiml, who refers to Hftbll&t In conjuction with Hamas. — Our raeaa of HAhtle may be 
Idestleal with the mountains of becauMe Jt rises upon both sides of the road that 

leads to the waterloR places and pastures of ^Ar'ar, 
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On the left side of the latter trough is a large corral for 
goats (sire), hedged in by a wall about sixty centimeters 
high. It is said that a herdsman who drives his goats there 
may be sure no wolf will attack them, for no wolf would dare 
either to climb or leap over such a wall. 

After 2.20 I ascended the rocky slope on the left wd with 
my binoculars scanned the vicinity of the wells of al-Ca'acedi. 
Failing to discover anything suspicious, I returned to my 
companions, and at 3.15 we arrived at the wells. We found no 
trace of the Slejb nor any firesh plants, a sure sign that 
there was no water in the wells. Miz'el went down fifteen 
of them, from four to seven meters deep, but he could collect 
barely ten liters of water. According to his estimate we should 
need water for six days; according to my calculation for ten 
days ; hence there was nothing left for us to do but to return 
to al-6hajde in the Tbel valley and replenish our supply. Miz'el 
had also assured me that we should certainly find the Slejb 
in the upper part of the valley as-Sa'id; it was evident, how- 
ever, that he himself had not believed what he said. I directed 
that we return to al-6hajde the same way we had come, but 
Miz'el promised to lead us by a shorter route. 

RETURN TO AL-fiHAJDE 

Leaving the wells at 4.40 and the se'ib of Calb al-Ca'aci at 
4.,55, we turned into the ravine of Tel'et as-Sa'id toward the 
south. At 5.57 we came to the watershed between the Calb 
al-Ca'aci and Calb abu Muntar, and proceeded down the Tel'et 
as-S6r. Farther to the west the gullies of Tel'et ar-Rduf, Tel'et 
as-§itebat, and ad-Dembuh join the Calb abu Muntar. At 7.32 
Miz'el asked me if we had been riding an hour and concluded 
that we should reach the water in another half-hour. After 
eight o’clock we rode down the ravine of Calb abu Muntar 
toward the east. The sky was covered with dark clouds, in 
which to the north we saw flashes of lightning every once 
in a while. The night was very dark. Miz'el paid no attention 
to the road ; I myself had to seek the crossings in the channel 
— the sides of which were frequently pretty steep — while 
he issued from the rear advice and directions, especially when 
they were least needed. The half-hour of his calculation had 
passed long ago, and we had not yet reached the water. Riding 
eastward, we were exposed to a chilly wind that blew from 
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that direction. I shivered with cold. The road was very poor, 
the channel washed out and full of turns separated by rocky 
spurs. Our camels were worn and starved, and there was no 
pasture anywhere. I thought we should find some plants in 
the vicinity of the Wadi Tbel, where it had rained; but this 
valley continued always to be half an hour distant. 

Unable to keep in the saddle or to endure the cold any 
longer, at 11.25 I swerved into a bay in the valley wall where 
we passed the night. After midnight the strong east wind 
carried away my blanket. Clad in only a long linen shirt and 
a caftan of the same material, I woke up cold, found the 
blanket, and this time weighed it down with stones. But the 
wind penetrated beneath the blanket, and no matter how I 
cowered or even hid my head under the covering to warm 
myself by my breath, I was shaken with chills and unable 
to sleep. The pains in my bowels tormented me even more 
during that sleepless night than upon my camel in the day- 
time. Tares got up and withdrew several paces northward, 
prompted by necessity. As he returned he was suddenly 
illuminated by the moon, which had appeared in a rift in the 
clouds. This vision frightened the camels, which sprang up 
and started to run on three feet toward the east. It took 
us some time to capture them ail, calm them, and make them 
kneel. After that, we tied two of their legs. 

al-6hAjde to lAha 

Monday, April 5, 1909. Without making a fire we rode 
away at 5.05 A. M., and at 5.45 (temperature; 7.3° C) reached 
the valley of Tbel at the Mokr Ku'ed. At 6.48 we dismounted 
in the valley at Hesjan al-6hajde (Fig. 49). Unloading our 
baggage, we filled the water bags and prepared a receptacle 
for more water. The contents of our bags would last us for 
only three or. four days at the most, whereas we needed water 
not for six days, as Miz'el had said, W for ten, as I calculated, 
since there was no water all the way from al-6hajde to 'Enaza 
and from ‘Enaza to the settlement of Skaka. In what vessel 
were we to keep water for this long journey? I had taken 
along a large waterproof blanket, which I used to protect the 
photographic plates and the instruments and also to spread 
down in my tent when the ground was damp. On our sci- 
entific expeditions I covered the baggage with it to keep off 
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humidity and frost. We gathered the ends together and tied 
them, thus procuring two large bags, which we filled with 
water and loaded upon the saddle provided for the trans- 
portation of water. Although two of us hoisted on each side, 
it required a considerable effort before we could lift it upon 



Fig. 49 — The Hesjan a)-6h&jde in the Wadi Tbel. 


the kneeling camel. Would not the water leak out? Would 
not the blanket rub open against the saddle? If it should 
rip or if the ropes should become loosened and the water 
run out, we were sure to be lost. We also filled the small 
bag in which we had carried water once before and which 
we were using for kneading dough. By this means we ob- 
tained a supply for one more day. 

We left the wells at 8.S2 and from 8.40 until 11.32 re- 
mained in the Tel'et al-Mesajer, where there was pasture. 
I ordered enough bread to be baked to last for two days and 
‘ejs to be cooked for the day. I also forbade anybody to use 
a drop of the water without my permission. Whenever we 
stopped I examined the ground thoroughly for any thorns or 
sharp stones, before we ventured to lay our artificial water 
bag and the other bags down upon it. I myself dipped out 
the water and apportioned it for the preparation of food as 
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well as for drinking purposes. At night I slept by the bags; 
for, since my native companions knew that I waked at the 
least sound, they would not dare untie the bags to get a 
drink. 

In the ie’ib of Calb al-Ca'a6i at 3.36 P. M. we passed the 
old graves we had seen before. At 8.55, as we found fresh 
pasture in a side ravine, we remained there until 4.20. At 
6.20 we sought a covert in a bay in the wall of the ie^ih 
while Miz'el ran to the wells of al-Ca‘a5edi to make sure that 
nobody was there and that the coast was clear for our further 
safe progress. He also drew the water that had gathered there 
since the day before. At 6.50 we were at the Mkur al-Ca'acedi, 
where Miz'el displayed before us a small bag containing about 
twelve liters of water, with which we prepared tea. 

At 8.45 we were going in a westerly direction; at 8.53 
we sighted the Tel'et al-Mismas, and at 9.05 the Tel'et al- 
FrejS:e to the right. The soil here was of a yellowish and in 
places almost white clay in which plants prosper only after 
a heavy rain. As the rain that had filled the wells of al- 
Ch&jde had fallen merely in an area of fifteen kilometers in 
diameter, we found the Tel’et as-Sa'!d and its vicinity entirely 
dead, covered with dry plants, the remains of an abundant 
pasture. At 10.30 we discovered a larger swale containing dry 
is&fur, where we reposed. The camels ate this hay with relish. 
We clarified the water drawn at al-Ca’acedi by making a pit 
in the clay, laying over it Tuman’s waterproof overcoat, and 
pouring into it the muddy water that it might settle and 
become clear. Then we tied the camels, gathered for each 
a heap of the dry Imfur, and left it beside him. I examined 
the water bags again thoroughly before I retired, some time 
after midnight. 

Tuesday, April 6, 1909. At 6.46 A. M. we were in the 
saddles again, riding in a west-southwesterly direction through 
the Tel'et as-Sa'id (Fig. 50). Viewed from below, the slopes 
of all the valleys within the territory of al-Wudijan look as 
if they were artificially and evenly cut at an angle of 125°. 
They display horizontal layers of sandstone of uniform solidity 
and form the edges of immense, level plateaus. By the channel 
of Tel'et al-Mismas we found much <h:y jentun, which black- 
smiths add to iron to make it softer; and we also saw dry rute, 
subrum, Hh, slajca, iefallah, kej§um, §etjdt, harsaf, msa', caff 
alrdalb, rorejla, aamna, erbijjdn, riglet airfurdb, zetdde, etc. 
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At seven o’clock we had on our left the black rift of Tarab 
and the small pool Radir al-Mism&a. 

Miz'el described to me the very different aspect of this 
region a year before, when there had been heavy rains here 



Fio, 50— The Tel'et as-Sa'id. 


and everywhere flowed brooklets of water (al-arz salat), with 
abundant pasturage on all sides. He said the Rwala had camped 
near by; he pointed out to me the camps of the individual 
clans, even the locations of the individual tents, and related 
what had happened there. The Skur, he said, attacked the 
Zejd clan of the Rwala,- but were repulsed, surrounded, and 
lost one-third of their horses and almost one-half of their 
riding camels. According to Miz’el, the Rwala are invincible; 
theirs is the foremost place among all the tribes of northern 
Arabia. More than ten years previously the Fed'an had also 
been powerful, but now all the 'Aneze and even the §ammar 
were somewhat dependent on the Rwala (ma lahom wagh 
al^agh sar lir-rwala). When we came to the spot upon which 
the tent of Prince an-Nuri had been pitched, Miz'el recollected 
how he had baked truffles beside it and he even showed me 
the remains of the coals from the fire. According to him. 
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truffles (faka’) were abundant there a year earlier. He had 
gathered his mantle full of them one afternoon and in the 
evening presented them to an-Nuri, who gave one to each 
person present. Together they roasted them over the fire; 
even the Prince himself had fetched some butter, crumbled 
into it the baked truffles, and eaten them with relish. He 
said that gazelles dig the truffles from underneath the sand 
and enjoy eating them. Beside faka‘, according to Miz'el, 
mushrooms (takfak) also grow under the sand. These are 
not edible but are used as a remedy for colds. Persons suffer- 
ing with rheumatism dry them and smoke them in a pipe. 
Miz'el said he had left Prince an-Nuri’s tent with two com- 
panions for the territory of the MuntefH and after fifteen 
nights had arrived in the aid (blockhouse) of Kasr abu Rar, 
which then was inhabited by Sa’dun al-ASkar. The few Slejb 
(Sulb&t) dwelling in Sa'dun’s territory had killed a certain 
relative of Miz'el’a, and he was on his way to get the blood 
price. 

A strong, cold wind had arisen and the air again seemed to 
be swathed in innumerable veils of mist (citdm). From 9.48 
to 11.25 the camels grazed. At one o’clock we rode past the 
head of Calb abu Muntar, north of the solitary, irregular cone 
of al-Muntar, and past many abandoned artificial reservoirs. 
These were about fifty meters long and twenty wide and were 
enclosed on three sides by high earthworks erected from the 
soil that had been dug out. In the past rain water used to 
gather in them, but now they are almost filled up with earth. 
The Bedouins of the present do not maintain the useful pools 
that were laboriously made by their predecessors. Both 'Tares 
and Miz'el asserted that all such artificial reservoirs were 
excavated by the Beni Ta'amer. 

The rocky declivities we passed were gradually becoming 
lower, though they still appeared as if they were artificially 
shaped. North of us upon the upland we noted the Habari 
at-'Turuk. The valley of al-Far abu-l-A'wag (or al-A'wag), in 
which we were riding, was getting wider and more shallow, and 
after three o’clock the ridges had dwindled into moderate swells 
within which originate the Ri^l a^-Sadjat, which converge in 
the Riglet al-Fwera. In the wide, shallow swales sand drifts 
were becoming more frequent; we had come to the ‘^Ita (pro- 
nounced ''Ejte by the Slejb), a tract which forms the boundary 
between al-Wudij&n and al-Hamad. The word "ita means “cover- 
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ed with sand drifts.” To the southwest there extended from 
south to north the long mesa of Karat L&ha, at the northern 
end of which is a low dome. Under this is the Habra &€'at 
Magna, at which originates a Se'ib of the same name. Towards 
the northwest extends a similar, still lower kdra, al-Metaha, 
from the northern slope of which copies W&di al-Radaf, made 
by the uniting of the Se'iban al-Rdaf. On the right W&di al- 
Radaf is joined by the Se'ib Aweset abu Hamel, which extends 
from al-Metaha in a northerly direction along the western 
base of the Kart al-Mahad. At the northeastern base of al- 
Mahad the Se'ib al-Rejde merges into al-Radaf and east of it 
comes in the Se'ib al-Rwejde with the Riglet al-Mu'ajjele. From 
4.15 to 6.03 our camels grazed, and at 8.05 we encamped. 

Wednesday, April 7, 1909 (temperature at 5: 9° C). As 
early as 5.03 A. M. we set out toward the west-southwest. 
On the left were several hills called Dembuh, where hunters 
look for ostriches. At the end of spring, when the Bedouins 
migrate to the fringe of the desert, the ostriches leave the 
NefOd and the southern plains and revert to al-Hamad and 
the western portion of al-WudijSn as far as the neighborhood 
of al-'Elejj&nijje and even as far as al-Ruta southeast of 
Damascus. While 1 was camping with an-Nuri south of 'Adra, 
his herdsman shot two ostriches there. In the fall (?feri) the 
ostriches return south again, where the Slejb lie in wait for 
them. The Slejb conceal themselves behind high piles of stone 
and upon sighting the ostriches endeavor to approach them 
against the wind. 

From 8.55 to 10.45 we rested. To the southwest the 
horizon was obscured by the long, low Laha, and to the 
west-northwest by the rose-hued Kart al-Metfiha, which the 
Slejb call aS-§ihijje. At 11.45 we were crossing an upland 
covered with dark pebbles. The region is an enormous, 
undulating table-land with shallow valleys, moderate slopes, 
and vast levels covered with stones. These stretches are 
entirely barren except in the small swales and dips, where 
grow korzi, rute, zetade, samna, and kerb (or iMrrit, as the 
Slejb call it). The highest point in LBha°' is the dome of 

" AloBckri, Mu*0am (Wflotenfdd). p. 87. wriUrB that Ilftha is a table mountain In 
the deMTt of ai^^m&wa of the Kalb tribe, situated on the boundary between the former 
territory of the Tarleb tribe and Syria. — The term Lftha Is paronymous with the clasaie 
lliha — or, aa JAbdt, (Wttatenfeld). Vol. 1, p. 847, writes, al-Ul&ha. It is of Treat 

Importance that before the advent of IslAm the mountain is referred to as bavlnr formed 
the boundary brtween the territory of the Tayltd) tribe and Syria: from this It !■ evident 
that the territory of the Tarleb reached as far as an-Neftef and al-Qtra and alio that Il&ha 
represented the faithermost boundary between the nomads who were subject to the Persians 
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al-MeSraf. The Slejb say that the prophet Mohammed came 
as far as this and prayed at al-MeSraf. When the dome 
loomed out against an overcast sky, Miz'el greeted it thus : 

“Allih grant thee life, al-Medraf! (J^jj almeiraf, hajj, 
hajj, hajj!)" 

and thoH subject to the Romans. It marked the boundary between the Roman and the 
Persian empira. 

AKr^ ton Kremer. Gedickte dei Lahyd p. 670. quotes a terse of an old 

eommentnry to the Koran: "We had some out of the desert Dabna* and madefast that lldha 
would approach us" (see Sprenger, Vol. 1, p. 2ffi). — This "llAha" 

does not neeesaarlly denote the sun: It may be an allusion to our upland of lAha. toward 
which leads a road from ad-Dhana*. The Arable on ta’dbd ("that . . . would approach us") 
recalls a custom of the Bedouins: upon pereelvtnp from afar a range toward which they 
are headings they cry out to It in supplication, beseeching it to extend Its hand to them 
and to approach. 



CHAPTER IX 


lAha to skAka 
lAha to 'enAza 

Miz'el was constantly ridiculing: T&reS, whom he called by 
no other name than the darling of beauties (iowle az-zSndi), 
ironically inquiring why he had not married as yet. He boasted 
that he himself had been married sixteen times, although 
only thirty years of age. Eleven times he had married maidens 
(ban&t), and five times divorced women (ma^u^f). He en- 
numerated these women to us by their names and in chrono- 
logical order. Some of them had stayed with him only five to 
eight nights, then had left him without being divorced. 

“It is not shame with us,” he assured me, “if a woman 
leaves her spouse and marries another.” For a longer time 
he kept with him a woman who bore him two boys and a girl ; 
then, giving her twelve goats, he divorced her and married 
another, who bore him two girls and a boy. This boy was 
apparently a prodigy, and it was evident that Miz’el loved him 
dearly ; yet he said that he was going to divorce this woman 
also and take unto himself a younger one. He complained 
that during the last adverse years he had lost all his goats 
and so his family was without a source of livelihood and 
had not even milk. When I asked him how it could be that 
his family was in such a state when he was continually 
boasting of the valuable presents he had received from various 
chiefs for his poems — Sa’dun al-A§kar having given him 
a mare a year ago and another chief a mount camel — , he 
replied that he had sold all these gifts to pay off his debts 
and had used the rest. Eight years ago, he said, one of the 
‘Amarat chiefs had entrusted to his care twelve goats and 
twelve sheep, which he was to pasture. After three years 
the herd had multiplied to 132 head, which he delivered to 
the chief, receiving himself twenty-six of the animals for 
his work. Straightway, however, he was robbed of his animals 
by 'Awde abu TAjeh, chief of the Hwetat tribe, who was 
returning from an unsuccessful raid. He imprecated 'Awde 

267 
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bitterly, saying that he who takes anything from a Slubi 
commits the gravest injustice, for nobody from one heavenly 
horizon to the other has a right to appropriate any belongings 
of the Slejb, who are themselves forbidden to steal anything 
from the Bedouins (’alejna da‘wa an-neme min taref as-seme 
elja fdref cusseme heldlna haram ‘aUtrUrnaa wa heUU ananas 
haram ‘alejna). But all people are not alike (an-Tids md horn 
waked), and all do not observe the precepts of Allah. 

Of all the chiefs he had ever met Miz'el lauded most 
the deceased 6ed‘&n abu Kutne eben Mhejd, who, according 
to him, was very generous and prudent (ra'i-l-karam worl- 
marSale). Of those still alive he praised most Fahad Beg 
eben Haddal, head chief of the ‘Am&rat and father of my 
friend Met'eb. Fahad maintained three reservations for guests, 
one in the city of Kerbela, another in the settlement of 
Rez&za, and still another near his tent. He served his guests 
every day with meat and always bestowed gifts upon them 
before their departure. In the opinion of Miz'el, there was 
no ‘Aneze chief who could equal him (md biSjuf} ‘aneze mitleh 
aiMn). 

Of the Rwala Miz'el said that Slai ab'al-Hejjhl of the 
Zejd kindred was famous for his generosity. Once, when he 
was imprisoned by the Government in al-Mz§rib, he ordered his 
men to encamp near and to send one camel daily to his guards. 
After twenty camels had been slaughtered in as many days, 
he was released. Once, when there was no water in the camp, 
there came to his father a certain Sar&ri woman with a water 
bag, begging for a few mouthfuls. He referred her to his son 
§l&i, who had her bag filled with butter and, after his slave 
had come with water, ordered him to fetch her immediately 
a whole bagful. Sl&s perished by a violent death. Becoming 
infatuated with the wife of a certain member of the Ma'abhel 
kindred, he sneaked after her into her tent, was caught in 
the act, and. shot by the woman’s spouse. 

“Of the living Rwala the most generous is Fahad al 
MaShur, but he has not the means (za‘if)," said Miz'el. 

At one o’clock we rode along the head of the Se'ib of 
al-Magna, and at two o’clock passed the camel paths (bara- 
rit or gwdd) that lead to the Habra Kre'at Magna.°° In the 

■ Jikflt. CWOitenfeld). Vol* 4. p. 432, meatlcniB a atatloti on the road from 

al'KAfa to Syria of the name of llahna, — I read Uahna an llaftna and identify thli station 
with our partially artificial rain pool of Maftna. Thla Is situated near the mesa of Uha, 
and near it a ro^ from Syria to al>Rdfa once led through the desert. 
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ground were numerous large holes, which Miz'el said were 
dug by an animal called -al-rorejri in search of Serbu‘ and 
§erdi mice. From 3.44 to 6.08 the camels grazed. Afterwards 
we proceeded westward until 8.15, when we encamped in a 
large plain. I had no comfort even during the night for I could 
not get used to Miz'el’s ash-colored lice. My garments were al- 
ways full of the nits, and my skin w^ bitten until it bled. 

Thursday, April 8, 1909 (temperature at 5: 7.2*C). Start- 
ing at 5.56 A.M. we headed towa^ the west until 6.43, when 
we let the camels graze till in a shallow dip containing 
fresh plants of kerb. K&rat Laha still remained in view to the 
southeast, apparently very desolate. At 7.45 we turned toward 
the northwest and crossed the head of the Se’ibkn al-Rdaf, 
which trended toward' the northeast, converging with the 
Aweset abu Hamel.”° On the right and toward the northeast, 
the plain ascends toward the wide upland of al-Metaha, which 
extends from west to east. 

From ten to twelve o'clock we rested and then, proceeded 
northwestward in a monotonous region whence rain water flows 
into Habkri al-Huwwa. Before us to the northwest a rosy, 
seemingly translucent belt formed by the mighty level crest 
of 'Eniza appeared to vibrate in the aiy. To the southwest 
we observed a huge dark blue lake containing clear trans- 
parent water, its shores lined with sprouting bushes. There 
were small bluish islands in the lake and beyond it what 
appeared to be a high mountain range. The outlines of the 
range, of the level shores, and of the islands were reflected 
distinctly in the water; but this entire enchanting panorama 
looked as if it were veiled, and it kept changing and vanish- 
ing. It was merely an optical illusion, teasing our nerves and 
inciting within us a longing for the verdant plains of our 
native land. 

This part of al- Hamad constitutes an immense, almost 
absolutely level plateau, strewn with flints and other calcareous 
concretions left from the erosion of overlying strata. These 
concretions rest upon a thin but very hard calcareous crust 
which is impervious to water. In places there are shallow, 
irregularly shaped pans or depressions, also filled with cal- 

* Al-A^^], DiwAn (SaJhani). pp. 41, 214, mentiona WAaet. In hia comment (note b) 
Salhanl aaserta ^at WAa^ waa a aettlement wcat of the Euphrates oppoalte the city of 
ar-Rahh* ntiar l^rhtaija* and formerly wap poaaeaaed by the Tayleb tribe. ~ But the yiclnity 
of ar>Rahha ia well known, and nowhere la there any mention of a aettlement of the name 
of WAaet* Poaaibly WAaet denotea a eamplns ground of the ^rii^h tribe which may be 
Identical with thla valley. 
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careouB concretionB, which the run-off has covered with fine 
deposits of silt. Through chemical action these deposits have 
been cemented and now present smooth, somewhat slippery 
surfaces about half a meter below the general level of the sur- 
rounding plateau. Water, which accumulates in the depres- 
sions, is blown across them by the prevailing westerly winds, 
and in dry times the winds pile up accumulations of fine dust 
along the eastern edges. Henra it is on the eastern sides of 
the pans that the finest deposits of silt accumulate and the soil 
retains moisture the longest. Here annual and perennial plants 
take root forming meadows (rijaz or ri^&n). The tangled mat- 
ting of roots catches the water seeping through the soil and 
for a while stimulates the growth of the rijaz, but as each 
rowze (sing, of rijdz) widens less and less water reaches its 
eastern margin. As a result the plants there dry up, wither, 
and revert to dust; and the soil, deprived of the support of 
the roots, is blown away by the wind or washed away by 
the run-off. Thus a rowze for a time grows on the western 
side and disappears on the eastern. Most of the lijA? are 
longer from north to south than from east to west, some of 
them being over 800 meters long by 200 meters wide. 

After one o'clock we rode past many artificial reservoirs 
(mahdfir) and by 3.03 P.M. were passing through the Habari 
al-Huwwa."" 

At four o’clock we turned toward the north-northwest 
and from 5.35 until 7.10 we rested. When we started again my 
camel was unable to go on. She breathed with difficulty and 
kept stopping to rest. For fear she might collapse and be unable 
to get up any more, we had to encamp again at 8.22. 

Friday, April 9, 1909. Because of the clouded sky on this day 
and the preceding day we were unable to ascertain the latitude. 
We were all cold, the water bags were frozen, and we had no win- 
ter underwear or good coverings with us. Besides, I was fearful 
about my camel. When we set out at 5.45 A.M. she was hardly 
able to rise and tottered long before she had sufficient strength 
to stand firmly on her legs. At 6.20, when we reached the base 
of the mesa of 'Enaza. we had to stop, for she knelt down and 
would not get up again (temperature at 6.45: 6.2°C). TareS 
seared her with a piece of heated iron above the tail and between 
the front legs. He said that she was suffering from consti- 
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pation and that searing was the best remedy. After it grew 
a little warmer we gave the camel ten liters of water, which 
helped. A few minutes later she began to graze. 

■ENAZA TO gABRA 'AROS 

Tuman and I ascended the crest of 'Enaza, seated our- 
selves behind a heap, of stones that was piled upon the high- 
est point, and sketched a map of the entire vicinity. 'Enaza"' 
extends from the south toward the north, rising some twenty 
to thirty-five meters higher than the surrounding country. 

To the north rose the wide, hilly belt of an-Nez&jem, to the east 
loomed the two domes of Nhejdejn, and on the northeast the upland 
was enclosed by the Kftrt al-Ridf. Farther to the north a boundless, 
undulating plain stretehed from west to east. On the southeast the 
horizon was obscured by the table-shaped belt of L&ha, while to the 
southwest, peering like a hideous monster between the low clouds beyond 
the white KwSrat al-*Eniiz, glowered the black volcano Umm Wu'al and 
south of it the lower Ktejft al-Hangar, which mark the northeastern 
boundary of the volcanic region. Below us, starting from the shallow 
channels upon the eastern slope of *£naza, Wadi l^awran trended north- 
eastward, receiving on the leh al-^alli, which approaches it from the 
J^abra al-Mi$men and Habari Z€nit al-Ma*, which in turn originate 
at the K&rt an-Nezajem. Farther to the east, at the boulder of Ruzumat 
ar-Rwejje, which is worshiped by the $lejb, the Se'iban at-Tarf&t con- 
verge with Wadi HawTan. In the lower portion of at-Tarfat the watering 
place Kulban al-Cidd,"^ with the wells al-Kasir, at-Tawil, and as-Sellale, 
is situated near the valley of at-Tr^awi, which originates in the Ha- 
bari at-Tab'at. 

In the ravine Riglet ar-Rwehel, which joins W&di Hawr&n on the 
left, coming from the Habra K^jje, there also are wells^ as-Sbejhat; 
these, however, lose their water when it does not rain for a long period. 
When they contain water, they are among the most dangerous spots 
in the desert; for all the raiding and robbing parties take the route 
near them. The channels of al-^dfet ummu Nhejdejn, Awdijet al-‘Ala- 
wijje, and ar-Rakkasi, which rise in the Kart al-Ridf and wind by 
the western slope of the Kart ar-Rakka^i, converge and join the 
Wadi Hawran on the right. In the Se'ib ar-Rakkasi is a small pool, 
Bar6et at-Trejfawi. The Riglet al-Jent^ijje winds along the eastern base 
of the K&rt ar-Ralcka^i and merges with Wftdi Hawran on the right. 

Al-At)(al. op. cit., p. 170, mvntions thf> vrasinv Krnund In thv vicinity of ‘Unasa. 
AI-BckrI, Mu'dam (WOBtenfdd), p. 671. holdfi that it is locat(>d In the Icrritnry of the Taplcb 
tribe. — The elajHilc ‘UnSza la pronounced In the dialect as *Enaza. It is situated in the 
former territory of the tribe of Tarivb. of which, with the belt of Iliha. it apparently 
marked the western frontier. 

*- JSkQt. op. eii., Vol. 2. p. 09, says that al-ftudd Is a water in Mesopotamia mentioned 
by al-Abt'al. who tells us {Dim&n fSaJhani], pp. 52, 81. 247) that the Ta^leb liked to camp 
there in the early summer. — Arabic writers call al-fiestre (Mesopotamia) not only the 
refcion between the middle Euphrates and Tlsris. but also the eastern half of north Arabia 
west of the Euphrates. As our watering place Is situated In that territory, which formerly 
belonged to the Tarleb, 1 identify it with A|}^'b al-6udd. 
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From the Kflr 'Ejftrat the ravine ar-Sat:ba, which joina W&di ^awran in 
the plain of an-N&zra at the wells of the same name, runs toward the 
north. As noted above (p. 75), northeastward in the K&rt an-Ne;&jem 
originates the ie'ib of al-Waleg, later called a^-Sw&b, which, like W&di 
Hawr&n, makes its way down to the Euphrates. West of the crest of 
'En&za the run-off flows through the valleys of ar-BweSdkt into the 
lowland of Manila' ar-Ra)iba on the edge of the Hawr&n territory. There- 
fore 'En&za marks the most important divide of Arabia Oeserta. 

At 8.52 we resumed the march southward, homeward to- 
ward the camp of an-Nuri. Our hurriedly improvised emer- 
gency water bag stood the teat well. The water stayed clear, 
was free from odor, and did not evaporate as rapidly as that 
in the two leather bags. The cover resisted all friction and 
even seemed to grow tougher and more rigid. At 11.30 we 
reached the spur of Hmar 'Enaza, where Tares, following 
Miz'el’s example, likewise began to sing. He knew we were 
bound for the camp of an-Nuri where he would get his wages 
and perhaps even a reward; that is why he felt like singing. 
But Miz'el was not pleased. He wanted us to listen to him 
alone; for he was a real poet, while Tares could do nothing 
but sing the songs or repeat the verses of others. Therefore 
he began to ridicule him: 

“There is no singer like thee. 0 T&res, and there is not 
as handsome a man among all the Daham§e as thou art. Any 
beautiful woman would be proud of thee. Thy voice reminds 
me of the squeaking of the water wheels by the Euphrates 
and in thy dainty face any toothless old woman may see 
herself." 

From 11.48 to 1.35 P. M. we rested. At 5.10 we were 
overtaken west of the Habari ai-§ruzijje by a snow flurry 
with rain. Al-hamdu lilldh that it lasted only a short while, but 
during the night the thermometer dropped below zero (Centi- 
grade). 

Saturday, April 10, 1909. In the morning (temperature 
at 6.30 A. M,: 2.1° C) we set up the theodolite as best we 
could with our stiff hands and determined the latitude. My 
small water bag was frozen so hard that we had to warm it 
by the fire in order not to break it. Setting out at 6.46 we 
noted to the northwest the low hills Kwerat al-'EnOz, on the 
southwestern fringes of which is situated the Habra 'Anka, 
while on the eastern side extends a valley within which are 
the rain pools Radir as-§ej)i and Radir al-HejI. This hilly 
district is bordered on the south by the hollow al-Hor (or al- 
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Hawr). At the southern base of ‘Enaza is situated the Habra 
an-Nuk, and west of it in al-Hor are the Hab&ri Bardwil. 
To the east, about midway between us and the mesa of Laha, 
glistened the yellow-white surfaces of the MahaHr and Habari 
az-Zuhejrijjat. At 8.16 we rode by the rain pools of Umm 
Taifa’. After ten o'clock we crossed trodden paths leading 
westward toward the Habra al-Bkai'a in al-Hor. 

From 11.04 until one o'clock our camels grazed in the 
region of the Habari al-Ha^. The sky became completely 
overcast and a strong wind blew the clouds; here and there 
strips of rain were noticeable. The high humidity made the 
cold the more unbearable. I had not suffered so much from 
cold on any of my previous expeditions as I did on this one; 
and yet the Prince had encouraged me by saying it would be 
hot! The cold and the icy wind lasted throughout the day 
and night. Our camels were shivering as much as we were 
and were losing flesh perceptibly. Water and a warmer region 
were still far to the south, many days distant, and only All&h 
knew whether our animals would hold out so long. If they 
should collapse, we too should have to perish. When the day 
was misty and the night dark, Miz'el could not determine the 
direction and hence the leading was left to me — as it had 
been ever since we left al-6a'acedi. It was a weary task, for 
I had to be constantly on the alert, scanning the ground 
before us to discover any minute objects lying in our path — 
not so easy a thing to do in the level, monotonous plain. 

At two o’clock we reached the wide crest of al-Ka'asa; 
at 2.36 P. M. we crossed the western spur of the mighty 
crest of Tarawa and passed nine artificial reservoirs. These 
were surrounded by dams over five meters high and thus 
were protected comparatively well from wind; therefore the 
water in them could be preserved for several months and 
might last until summer. Now all of these mahafir (artificial 
reservoirs) are filled with earth, but they could easily be 
cleaned. The Prince had asked me to look out for wells in 
the Hamad; these artificial reservoirs, if cleaned out, would 
serve him for wells. But an-Nuri was a Bedouin and as such 
had no comprehension of the benefit of work of this sort. 

From four to 5.45 we prepared and had our supper and 
then rode until 7.50. In the homeland the bells were ringing, 
everything was jubilant over the resurrection of the Savior; 
and here were we, alone, forsaken! Forsaken? Allah was 
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with us and we were traveling under His protection. Halle-’ 
lujah! 

Sunday, April 11, 1909. We nearly froze throughout the 
night; it was impossible to get warm. We could not build a fire 
that was not likely to be seen by enemies or robbers, and we 
had no clothes or coverings to keep out the cold (temperature 
at 5.30 A. M.: 5.8° C). At 6.05 we plodded south-southeast- 
ward. On the left there extended from north to south the 
wide crest of Tarawa, near which are situated the Habari al- 
Brejdat and az-Zhejrijje. West of us loomed the mighty slope 
of as-Saddja, while between it and ourselves rose the still 
higher hills of al-Ka'asa. At 6.50, discerning to the east the 
Habra al-Bark, we turned toward the south-southeast, or, as 
Miz'el expressed it, turned toward the Southern Nose from 
the left side. 

Both the Bedouins and the Slejb think that at each of 
the earth’s four corners there is, far beyond the horizon, a 
high mountain, half of which rests upon the land while the 
other half is immersed in the sea. These mountains slope 
precipitously toward the sea, while toward the land they 
project in sharp spurs, each called a nose Upon these 

four principal world mountains rests the sky. During the rainy 
season the spirits — nay, even Allah — like to dwell near the 
southern mountain — which is called as-serk — because it is 
located in the inner desert; in summer they move to the 
northern mountain (jerarrebow). 

At 8.10 we had at our left five artificial reservoirs, 
Mahafir al-Ka'asi; from 8.35 until 10.32 we rested at the 
eastern edge of the slope of al-Ka’asa. At eleven o’clock we 
were east of the Habra ’Asda and for the first time saw to 
the southwest the whole of the mighty giant 'Amud. First 
we sighted one pinnacle of it, then a second, then a third, 
until finally we had in view the entire extinct volcano. From 
11.10 to 11.25 we stopped for the purpose of determining the 
exact direction in which it lay. Miz'el persistently deviated 
toward the east; but I refused to follow him, adhering to my 
belief that the settlement of Skaka was located where we 
had determined it to be. I held that to be sure of reaching 
it without deviation we must keep the direction somewhat 
to the left of south. 

"What do we care for the door (bab) or direction (sowb) ? 
Whoever would get anywhere must watch the landmarks 
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(‘aldmdt), for every region has its more frequented routes 
{hill arz laha mamSa).’’ Miz'el was loath to follow me and 
tried to coax Tares not to expose himself to certain peril. 

At twelve o’clock there appeared to the northeast rosy 
mounds hedging in the artifici^ pools of Brejcat al-Mra’ and 
Brejfet ummu Hsejje. The gravel that covered the plains was 
becoming coarser and coarser and began to be mixed with 
lava and basalt, a proof that the volcanic region reached deep 
into the Hamad. It had not completely overwhelmed this region, 
but like an army of occupation it had thoroughly fortified 
the subjugated district. On the right, from the northwest 
toward the southeast and thence toward the southwest, we 
saw rows of black lava colossi situated at regular intervals 
and thus resembling the battlements of a fort. Farthest to 
the north loomed Ktejft al-Hor and Ktejft al-Hangar and, 
south of them, Zellaka, the dark, somber 'Amud, and the 
group of ar-Rha’. Each is connected with the other by a wall 
of black lava fifteen to twenty meters high, with precipitous 
slopes, trenches, and wide earthworks. This volcanic formation 
was enshrouded in heat waves which made it look as if it 
were swimming in a sea. Tell 'Amud forms the southeastern 
corner of the volcanic region (harra), but 0 * 1 ® its salients 
reaches much farther east into al-Hamad’. This, however, is 
nothing more than a lava flow from 'Amud, merely a black 
claw imbedded forever in the yellow clay. 

From 3.28 P. M. until 5.05 the camels grazed east of the 
Habra al-Bowbehi. It seemed to us that the yellow clay at the 
Tell 'Amud reached almost to the base of the volcano; but, as 
a matter of fact, to the northwest and southwest the first 
lava flow had formed a low, wide platform in front of the 
wall of lava built up by subsequent outpourings. At 6.15 we 
reached the Habra 'Arus and at 7.10 made camp for the night. 
As the sky had partly cleared, we were able to determine 
the latitude. 


HABRA 'ARCS TO RICLET AL-BDENE 

Monday, April 12, 1909. When we set out at 5.27 A. M. 
the entire western sky was overhung with dark grayish clouds 
which touched the summit of the as-Shami volcano, while in 
the east an enormous dark circle was formed by the wide, 
level crest of an-Neduf. Later in the day the strong west 
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wind drove before it clouds of dust and sand {’a§&g) which 
obstructed the view and caused some small birds to press 
themselves to the ground in fear. So like the sand were they 
that they could not be distinguished from their background. 
Where the gravel is black or brown, the birds likewise are 
dark-colored, almost black; whereas in the yellow Hamad they 
are yellowish-gray. Even the hares of the Hamad have a light 
brown, almost yellow, fur, whereas the fur of those in the 
volcanic region is dark brown. Above us circled several eagles 
and a hawk. Were they waiting for us? Would they feast 
upon our flesh? Sitrak j& rabb! 

At 7.20 we reached the spur of lava that extends from 
'AmQd toward the east, looming about fifty meters above 
the surrounding country. The march in the lava was very 
hard for our camels; hence I endeavored to use the narrow 
camel paths (mutribe) as often as they led in our direction. 
Miz'el and Tares did not like the paths and continued to drive 
their burdened animals through the all-but-impassable lava. 
Again and again I warned them to keep in the path and 
when I realized that they deviated from it intentionally, I 
threatened to force him who would not obey to dismount his 
camel and walk. 

“Thou shalt not do that,” retorted Tares rudely. 

“And who is there to prevent me?" I asked, turning 
toward him with a loaded revolver in my hand. My native 
companions had been worrying me ever since we left 'Enaza. 
They had evidently agreed between themselves to do every- 
thing they knew would exasperate or hinder me. Tuman and 
I had to watch them day and night to see that they did not 
run away with the supplies and the camels. They would not 
help us with any of the work, they stole from our provisions 
anything that was edible, they hid articles of our clothing 
in their saddles, and they tormented the animals whenever 
they could find the slightest pretext. The real instigator was 
the Slubi Miz'el, who was angry with me because 1 did not 
let him have his own way unreservedly and because I had 
proved that he did not know the Hamad. He was at home 
in the district of al-Wudijan where he had dwelt most of his 
life, but in the Hamad he was a stranger. As 1 had explored 
the western and northern part of the Hamad and had drawn 
a map of the eastern fringe of the region according to the 
testimony of various reliable men, I was in a position to 
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judge whether he was right or wrong and could prove his 
error immediately whenever any of his statements were wrong. 
He asked very frequently: 

“Why askest thou me, since thou knowest?” 

“Before the Prince thou hast claimed to me that thou 
knowest the Hamad like the palm of thy hand; the same 
thou hast repeated in al-Wudijan, and for this thy knowledge 
thou hast demanded one meStdijje (90 cents) a day. Am I 
to believe thy fabrications without being permitted to make 
inquiries of thee? What will the Prince say? What will the 
Arabs say after they hear how Al^u Za'ela has conducted 
himself on this journey?" 

At 8.55 it began to rain and we halted to protect our 
baggage. The eagles and the hawk were still circling above 
us. I shot down the latter. Miz'el called it hdejje and sug- 
gested that I throw it away because its beak was curved. 
A bird with such a beak should not be eaten by anybody, 
he sneered. 

“Thou mayest eat a lizard, though?” I retorted, taking 
the dead hawk. During our noon rest Tum&n and I baked 
it in ashes and ate it. TareS would have liked a piece, but 
Miz'el would not let him touch it. As the rain soon ceased 
and our camels were in need of pasture, we resumed the 
journey at 9.30. We crossed the ^ge of the lava spur, in 
which were several small depressions and small rain pools 
(liahari), and from 10.16 to 12.02 P. M. we stayed between the 
Habari al-Amabijjat and Ummu 6dejr, west of the head of 
the valley of al-Obejjez. 

It was drizzling and the storm (’agag) was not abating. 
Gradually the rain became heavier, until finally it poured. 
Miz'el wanted us to halt and camp. It was impossible to consent 
to the suggestion, however, as we were within a lowland in 
which the water flowing on the surface of the ground would 
have soaked our baggage through, whereas the baggage could 
be saved from the surface run-off as long as it remained 
loaded on the camels. It was not until 1.48, when we had 
come to a small rise, that I made my animal kneel. As soon 
as I had jumped off the saddle, the camel rose and ran to 
the nearest puddle where she drank long draughts. 

When Miz'el and Tares, who had deliberately been lingering 
far behind, came up, they immediately unloaded all the baggage 
and wanted to proceed with preparations for the night. The 
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rain soon ceased, however, and the sun appeared; therefore, 
as soon as the camels had finished drinking, I ordered the 
baggage to be loaded again and at 2.10 we proceeded. Before 
our departure Tuman and I had ladled water from the puddles 
to replenish our supply. Miz'el sneered, declaring we should 
find plenty of water in the ^ab&ri and that we surely should 
reach Sk&ka early tomorrow morning. According to his earlier 
statements, we were to be in that settlement Monday before 
noon; now he declared that it would be Tuesday morning 
and tried to persuade Tares not to help me any more, since 
Skaka was so near. 

At three o’clock, as we found a considerable quantity of 
mharut and some rute, Sefallah, ’alanda, ga’ada, chejl an-ma'am, 
and kejsum we halted until 4.45. Tum&n and I prepared 
supper for ourselves. Miz'el and 'Tares would not do any work 
for us; but Miz'el had built for himself out of wood — 
mainly rate — a high wall behind which he proposed to find 
protection from the wind and perhaps from rain. When he 
noticed that we were eating, he asked for his supper. 

“Here is flour, peeled wheat (buiful), butter, and tea,” 
I answered. “If thou wouldst have supper, bake thine own 
bread, cook thy burrul, and thou shall get also the tea and 
butter; but make haste, for we shall proceed on with the 
evening {nasri)." 

When he was convinced that we would not give him any 
of our supper, he set to work, assisted by Tares, while I 
watched the camels. After he had the burrul cooked, Tuman 
poured plenty of butter upon it for him, and Miz'el took 
the spoon, as usual, to stir the butter in; but I noticed, as 
I had noticed for ten consecutive days before, that he left 
the butter on one side and later put it all upon his own 
plate with his portion of burrul. After he had prepared both 
plates and was about to begin eating, I told him he must wait 
until 'Tares had made the camels kneel, and when the latter 
came up I handed him the plate upon which Miz'el had 
put his own supper. Miz'el understood my motive and re- 
fused even to touch the burrul. Tares, on the contrary, 
praised it, saying that he never had had such a good supper. 
When he learned the reason for the good taste of that 
particular supper, he was very angry with Miz'el, attacked 
him, and yelled that he would rip his abdomen open because 
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he had deprived him for so many days of his fat. Thus I 
estranged the conspirators and secured T&rei for myself. 

We were going along the western spurs of Hazm al- 
6el&m!d, overlooking the sources of the Riflet al-Bdene, which 
joins Widi ‘Ar'ar. West of us extended a large plain, Shil 
'Amer, bordered on the north by the volcanic district of ar- 
Rha’ and Me£&men ar-Rha’ and oii the west by the hills 
of al-Rarajes, the isolated volcanic groups of at-Taj&t, and 
the hills of al-Mefre2ijje. East of the HaSm al-Rar&jes in 
the plain of Shil 'Amer are situated the Habari Masha, east 
of which are the Hab&ri al-Mhas, and east of the latter the 
Habra Raraka. At 5.26 Tarei pointed out to me the battle 
ground where his chief Eben Me^Iad was defeated by the 
Ka'az'a clan two years before. He had made a raid against 
them, was repulsed and surrounded, and had lost all his riding 
camels. At six o'clock we passed the head of the Riglet al- 
Bdene and at 7.20 camped for the night in a small depression 
to the east of it. 

KlfiLET AL-BOENE TO SKAka 

Tuesday, April 13, 1909. Tare§ now jielped us willingly 
with the loading; Miz'el was left to himself. At 5.35 (tempera- 
ture at 5.30 A. M. : 4.2° C) we broke camp and from 6.38 
until 7.02 remained in a rowze*^ overgrown with grasses, 
upon which our camels fed with eagerness. From 8.20 until 
10.20 we rested east of the Habkri Masha. 

Going southeast, we crossed the fresh tracks of eleven 
asses belonging to Slejb bound from the south-southeast to 
the northwest to ar-RweSdat. Miz'el praised the asses raised 
by his kinsmen, who breed both thoroughbred and common 
beasts. The former are tall animals of white color, more 
rapid and of more endurance on the road than the best mare, 
and are called Hhri (pi. Sihdra). The common asses are dark 
and are called hekri (pi. hekdra), a yearling of this breed 
being known as hawli (pi. kawdli). The general name for 
asses is (pi. a^hdS) or hemdr (pi. hamlr or hamdrdt and 
hemrdn). In summer an ass can go two days without water. 
The Slejb sell them at Bagdad and Damascus, but the asses do 
not last long in the city, for they miss their accustomed 
fodder and the pure air of the desert. I have heard that as 

* See abOTe, pp. 25B— 260. 
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late as a hundr^l years ago there were wild asses roaming 
in ai-S&ma near the depression of Sirhan, where they had 
an abundance of water and, in the volcanic district, good 
pasture and still better hiding places. It is said that the last 
wild ass was shot at the wells of al-Ramr, southeast of the 
lake of al-Azrak. Old Hm&r told stories of his grandfather’s 
hunts for wild asses near the depression of Sirhkn; but since 
firearms have come to be used by the Bedouins wild asses 
have become less and less numerous. They are still to be 
found in al-6ezire, between the middle Euphrates and Tigris, 
whence the Slejb often bring asses for breeding purposes. 

The ground we were treading consisted of reddish clay 
mixed with dark stones. Rain water carries the soil to the 
rijaz, but the stones remain lying where they were, cover- 
ing the levels and thus giving the landscape a dreary aspect. 
In the east the horizon was obscured by the long, flat crest 
of the Hazm al-£elamid (Fig. 51), to the west of which the 
undulating plain is called al-Hamad, and to the east the plateau 
furrowed by deep valleys and ravines is named al-Wudijan." 

At two o’clock we had on the left the gabra umm Seda’ 
and were passing through the Rifl ad-DwI^lfit, which extend 
between the Hazm al-6elam!d and the Hazm ZellOm to the 
Ritlet al-Akra' and then, joining the latter, reach Wadi 
‘Ar’ar. Through the opening of al-Alora’ we had a glimpse 
to the southeast of an endless, gray, undulating region that 
falls away toward the west in a fifty-meter slope called Hazm 
Zellum. To the west protruded from the plain the black group 
of at-T&jat volcanoes, south of which originates the ie'ib of 
al-Kutb, winding in the stony plain Sihle Zalma toward the 
southwest into the depression of Slrh&n. 

At 3.21, between the Habari at-’Tawsijjat and the Habra 
Raraka, we again found a considerable quantity of mharut 
and hence we remained there until 5.02. The leaves of this 
plant are a .greenish vermilion in color and look as if they 
were covered with a white veil; the blossoms grow in yellow 
clusters, the root is long, black, and as thick as one’s hand. 
The new plant emits a peculiar odor, which also emanates 

** An-Nftfr [WttBt«nfcld], Vol. 1. p. SM; Abu-)«Fa4A'll. Mardfid 

iJuynboll], Vol. 1. pp. lOOf.) refori to aUAwdo* mb the region Inteneeted bp niAiiy ▼ftlleys 
between nl-Ktlfn mod Syria. Othera give the name Awdit al-Kalb to the numereaa Talleya 
extending from the lenvthy rldse of al-Malba eaatward» while the valleys trending west- 
ward are called al-BlJI4< ~ The last^nam^ rcgloR Is identical with the present district 
of al-BUfts north of the oasis of DAmat al-GandsliJjc. AUMal^ is to be sought in the 
aJ-(selAml<L Al-Awda* and al-Awdht arc different forms of the word wddi in the plural. Just 
as is vnuHidn. 
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from camels after they have grazed long upon it. The Bedouins 
drive milch camels away from it as it would also give their 
milk the unpleasant smell. At first camels enjoy the mharut 
but soon they seek rute or Mh. The night was bright and 



Pig. 51 — The Hazm al-fiel&mid from the east. 


warm. I should have liked to ride on, but the animals were 
worn out; therefore at 7.25 we stopped for the night at the 
head of the valley of as-§wejhet. 

Wednesday, April 13, 1909 (temperature at 5.15 A. M.: 
4.1° C). We were on the road at 5.31. The landscape was 
ever the same: level swells, wide valleys that were shallow 
at first and deepened gradually toward the southeast, coarse 
gravel and long, narrow, grassy strips [rijdz). We followed 
the right side of the wide v^ley of as-§wejhet, with the 
precipitous slope of the Hazm Zellum rising over one hundred 
meters high on the left. To the southeast, east of Kwerat 
ar-Rijeten, we noted the relatively high mountain of az-Zab‘. 
From 6.43 to 7.15 the camels grazed on fresh annuals, which 
were to be found in ever-increasing quantities in the 
From eight to 9.27 we again halted in a depression where 
there was a luxuriant growth of ba^tri, henwa, ^omedn, 
iikk&ra, mharvi, and rute. The clay in this depression is not 
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yellow or reddish as farther north, but white and it is inter- 
mingled with large white stones; therefore the territory is 
called al-Bij&z (white lands).*” 

At 11.40 we discerned far ahead and below us the mesas 
Kur al-2ij&l. The plain of the Ham&d ceases abruptly, falling 
almost perpendicularly more than fifty meters into a basin 
in which are numerous large and small hills of all conceivable 
shapes. The eye may perceive low and high pyramids, domes, 
cones, tarbooshes, etc. I was most attracted by a mighty 
cupola resembling a huge rotunda; to the west there extends 
from west to east a hill, the top of which appears to have 
been trimmed off horizontally with an irregular cone resting 
on the east side of it. None of these hills are higher than the 
neighboring plateau. Southeast of the irregular cone runs a line 
of hills called Umm al-Me2aber, within which there is said to 
be an old cemetery, which may, according to a description 
given to me at the settlement of Skaka, be a Nabataean 
burial ground. The sepulchers are reported to be in groups 
connected by subterranean passages, through which one may 
walk some distance under the ground among the rocks. I was 
told that there were still a few remains of old structures in 
this ancient burial ground, but I found it impossible to visit 
it. On my way to Skaka I was unaware of its existence and 
from Sk&ka it was altogether inaccessible. 

At twelve o’clock we reached the edge of the rolling upland 
of al-Bijiz (Fig. 52). To our left, barely five hundred meters 
distant across a gully, stood two gazelles, staring at us curi- 
ously. Perhaps they knew there was no danger, since a deep 
ravine yawned between them and us. Leading our camels and 
running with them by leaps, in twelve minutes we were down 
in the valley that winds among al-^ij&l.”” 

We stayed in al-2ijal until 12.33 P.M. (temperature at 
12: 26.3° C); then we began to follow the valley which gradually 

** Al-Hmmdini, (MttUcr). p. 181. write* thmt tbisre b * read from Tejnm northward 
throush the territory of the ^bJ4n tribe to the district of al-Blj4d and to the BawrAn. 
The Kalb are said to baec camped with the pubJAn In the dbtriet of ^rA*lr. Whoever soee 
throosh the teirltory of the Kaib to the east of the 9hwrAn, fint thronsh the desert of 
aB-SamAtra and later throDyh ad-Dahna. will eome to the palm orchards by the Enphrates 
without haying met any other trlbeamen except the Kalb. — 

Al-BljAd Is Identical with our al-BliAf. a district extending to the northwest as far 
as the Bootbern projections of the E^wrAn. I seek *UrA*ir within the ^strict of al>'Arej'erljje, 
which formed the western frontier of the Kaib^s territory in the earlier days. Whoever goes 
from the E BwrAn southmstward will ctobb the entire former dbtrlct of as-SamAwa and the 
northwartem comer of the sand desert of ad-Dbana and will see between al^KQfa and al- 
Bafra the palm orohards of Irak. 

* Al*Bekrf. Ufa'dam (Wfbten/eld). p. 757. and JAkBt, Jliu*gam (Wastenfeld). Vol. 4, 
p. 26. refer to a Klihl near Dflmat aUGandal. Abu4>Fath *OtmAn fbn Ginnt (JAktiti loe. oit.), 
who did In the year 892 A. H. (1001—1002 A.D.). also plaem KlJAl In this same vicinity. — 
Our al-2liAl is oertainly Identlcd with thb 
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widened and terminated in a large babra. After two o’clock 
we rode south-southwestward through a rocky district covered 
with sand, the hills consisting of two layers of sandstone, one 
bluish, the other crimson, and the soil around them composed 
of rosy or white sand in which stood the gray-green shrubs 
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Fig. 62 — Plain of al-Bija^ from the south. 


of korzi and the bright green soUejan. The sun sent down 
its scorching rays, tinging everything with a singular hue 
that would have gladdened the heart of a painter. But I could 
not remain to wonder long at these charms of nature, for I 
had to seek the most easily passable places for my camels in 
a region made difficult to traverse by reason of innumerable 
jagged crags. From 2.22 to 2.52 we were forced to pause to 
let the camels rest; then we rode on until 5.6U, when we 
encamped east of the basin of Nejsuba (temperature at 6: 
20° C). A storm was approaching, and the night was so utterly 
dark that it was impracticable to think of going ahead'. We 
had consumed our last drop of water that morning! 

Thursday to Sunday, April 15 to 18, 1909. Distressed with 
thirst, we leh our camp at 4.25 and rode south-southeast- 
ward, later southeastward in many dry l}dbdri hedged by red 
sandstone crags. A multitude of camel paths led to them and 
I followed one that ran in our direction. Miz'el did not care 
whether he kept the route or rode over the crags and thus 
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he wore out his camel, which could go no farther. My ad- 
monitions were of no avail and were even met with derision. 
Finally I said to him. 

“Get off and walk.” 

“Render me my wages and I will get off.” He stopped 
his animal and I was preparing to pay him, when TareS 
warned me: 

“Not now, 0 Sheikh; wait till the sun rises.” 

As soon as the sun appeared Miz‘el was paid off. At first 
he would not accept his wages, explaining that the Prince 
had hired him “from his tent to his tent.” Finally he took 
the money, but he mounted the camel again, and thus we 
rode on. 


ARRIVAL AND SOJOURN AT SKAKA 

At seven o'clock the palms of the oasis of Skaka came 
into view, to our inexpressible joy. We had not strayed, and 
here before us were water, food, rest, and security. Our jubila- 
tion did not last long, however. A shot snapped forth, then 
another, and I perceived several men from the settlement 
running toward us. As they approached, I saw that they 
carried rifles. What was going on? Were not the inhabitants 
of Skaka friends of the Rwala? The Prince had told me to 
visit Skaka upon our return and inquire there for the location 
of his camp. Ahead of the men five youths were running. 
When they came within thirty meters of us, they -put their 
rifles to their shoulders, took aim, and then walked leisurely 
toward us. Miz'el greeted them but received no reply. Their 
leader, a man about twenty-five years old with a sympathetic 
face, which, however, bore a trace of cruelty, asked roughly: 

“Who are you?” 

TfireS and Miz'el informed him shortly. Scornfully looking 
at Miz'el, the leader decided: 

“Thou art a Slubi. The Slejb are our enemies, and 1 
know not the Bedouin (meaning T&re$) and do not believe 
that ye speak truth. If ye would save your necks, surrender 
and follow me; if not, we will shoot ye.” 

Meanwhile the others had surrounded us and now they led 
us in their midst into the settlement. In front of the house of 
the chief Ra^a’ eben Mwejsil — for this was the name of the 
youthful leader — we were compelled to stop and force our cam- 
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els to kneel. I wanted to drive immediately to water, but they 
pulled me off the saddle. The chief ordered his men to brin^: 
all our bag£ra£:e into his house immediately. When I protested 
and begged that he would first listen while 1 explained, he 
smiled kindly, hit me in the chest, and seized my carbine; 
whereupon two of his men seized me from the back, and an 
old woman — later I learned that she was his mother — jeered 
at me and spat in my face. I had to look on while they carried 
away my baggage, unsaddled the camels, and drove them 
through a narrow gate into a long passage. Then they dragged 
me into the square yard, where they shoved me into a large 
room, which soon filled with men. They pressed upon me and 
showered me with questions, but I made no answer. Just then 
Miz'el leaped into the room. 

“Who are ye?” one of those present asked him. 

“Who are we?” Miz'el repeated the question. “Hear ye, 
men of Skaka, hear ye my answer;” and he began to recite 
a poem which described how he had come to Prince an-Nuri 
and asked his permission to accompany me and told by what 
routes we had come to Skaka. 

“All that is a lie. He is a poet and a poet always lies,” 
said the men in reply to his efforts. 

Sometime after, Ra£a% the chief, came in and invited 
Tuman and me to follow him. He led us to a room on the 
first floor of the house, which was built of adobe, and began 
to question us. Indignant at such treatment, I warned him 
to beware the wrath of Prince an-Nuri and of Nawwfif, his 
son, the master of Skaka. He replied that his men might 
have shot me and that I should thank Allah for being safe, 
for having fallen into his hands; for had I been seen by the 
KreSe — the inhabitants of the northern part of Skaka, who 
were at war with the Rwala — they surely would have killed 
me. I laughed at his words scornfully and maintained that I 
had no fear of the &e§e clan or of his own men, as powerful 
avengers stood behind me. My haughtiness surprised him and 
he inquired calmly whether I was really the Sheikh Musa 
who marched with an-N&ri. 

"Why dost thou ask me, O Raga’ ? Thou knowest well 
who I am. There were standing in front of thy house eight 
or ten men, of whom some had seen me in al-6owlan, others 
in al-RGt^, in the depression of Sirhan, in al-Ck>wf, and also 
in al-KIra. I am sure they recognized me and told thee that 
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I had lived for eight months with Prince an-Nuri, and I know 
that thou hast ordered them to keep silence." 

“I ?” 

“Aye, thou, 0 Raja’." 

“Well, I do not believe them.” 

"Neither believest thou me because thou wilt not believe.” 

“Aye, I must convince myself. I shall send a letter to 
an-Nuri that he may verify by his seal that thou art the 
Sheikh Musa." 

“I can now show thee a letter with the seal of Prince 
an-Nuri affixed." 

“No, no, he must write me.” 

He summoned his scribe and dictated to him a letter for 
Prince an-Nuri, which Miz'el was to deliver. Rafa’ said that 
an-Nuri was watering his camels at al-K&ra and that Miz'el 
could reach him that very day. Miz'el was reluctant, but Ra^a’ 
took away from him the wages I had paid him and declared 
that he should not have his money until he returned with 
an-Nuri's reply. 

Meantime, down below, the men who had captured us 
(abadUna) were arguing about the division of the spoils. Each 
one wished to take his share home with him at once. Ra^a' 
listened. After a while he said, his eyes glittering like those 
of a leopard; 

“Hear thou, shall I give thee over to them? Open thy 
door lest I do so. What wilt thou give me? Give me thy 
revolver.” 

“I will give it to thee if thou wilt permit me to load my 
camels at once and march onward.” 

“Thou shalt see but good from me {'ajjen aUhejr). The 
revolver belongs to me, then. What else wilt thou give me? 
Garments, money, I want; money, gold, I want.” 

“Take it all. Here are my garments,” and I began to divest 
myself of th^m. “And my gold thou mayest find for thyself.” 

He searched my garments. Then I had to accompany him 
into a dark room where our baggage was deposited. He scru- 
tinized piece after piece but found nothing to his fancy. 

“How much gold wilt thou send me from an-Nuri ?" 

“I shall consult the Prince about that. If thou wilt treat 
me honorably, my bounty will surely repay thee for thy 
magnanimity. May I then proceed with the saddling of my 
camels and the loading at once?" 
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“Aye, by Alliih, thou mayest.” Whereupon I called to 
TareS and Tuman to saddle and load. 

Hearing this, the four men who in company with Ra£:a' 
had captured us instantly darted from their room into the 
yard, yelled in alarm, and with their relatives filled the yard, 
the passageway, and the anteroom of Rasa’s house. I said 
to Rafa’: 

“Thou, 0 chief, hast pledged me thy word. Thou hast 
the first voice in the settlement of Skaka. Prove that thou 
hast also the power to fulfill thy word.” 

Thereupon Raja’ seized his Martini rifle and ran out. 
A wild howl issued from his mouth, a multitude of like howls 
answered him, daggers and sabers flashed, rifles were put to 
shoulders. 

Raja’ came back to me. “Wait, Musa; this would result 
in bloodshed.” 

“And the blood would stain thee, O Raja’.” 

A relative of Raja’ by the name of Marran grabbed me 
and whispered in my ear: 

“They want to afflict thee. Flee!” He pulled me away, 
with Tuman running after us. We leaped from a side yard 
into a garden, ran through it, and crossed two or three more 
before we reached the house of Marran. He opened the gate, 
immediately closed it behind us, and stationed beside it his 
adult son armed with a Martini rifle, giving him orders to 
admit no one. We stayed with him several hours. Finally 
Raja’ came, accompanied by his brother and two negroes, 
and announced that we might return. He explained that Miz'el 
had betrayed us to the Krese, who had thereupon occupied 
the road leading to the settlement of at-Twer. He informed 
us further that, according to the latest news, an-Nuri had 
left that morning for the wells of Sfan and therefore Raja’ 
had sent the letter by a swift messenger to Nawwaf in 
al-Gowf. 

In Raja”s -house we were again surrounded by a crowd 
of wildly howling, gesticulating men. A tall chap grabbed 
me and dragged me into a comer, vociferously demanding 
my gold; Miz’el had told him I had a bagful. 

“Hast thou given it all to Raja’? Aye, he has had his, 
but we are still hungry.” Barely had I freed myself from 
his grasp when I was held by three or four others. Then 
two slaves of Raja’ took me between them and led me out 
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into the garden, whence we escaped into the house of an 
'Akejli who was a protegd of Prince an-Nuri. There we re- 
mained until sunset. As we were returning, a young man 
shouted after me: 

“Damned strangers! All ye present, let us slay them and 
we will tear the bowels out of their bellies!" 

Turning his way, I asked: “Why dost thou speak thus, 
son? Have I harmed thee?" 

“Allah damn thee!” was his retort. 

The following day Miz*el told me that he had sent a 
report to Nawwaf in my name and had promised the mes- 
senger three megidijjdt ($2.70). 

"Why didst thou not ask me first?” I inquired. “Whatever 
thou hast done without my consent is no concern of mine.” 

Meantime my camels were starving. The first day I had 
bought for them about twelve kilograms of sobot straw for 
one and a half megidijjdt, and on Friday and Saturday I 
procured some dry Sth and rute for two medidijjdt. 

On Friday Raga' came with new demands. According to 
him, Miz'el had told all over the settlement that I had given 
him, Ra^a’, ten pounds, and now his four companions also 
wanted ten pounds apiece. 

In the ^temoon the lucky star began to twinkle for me. 
I learned that Hm&r abu 'Awwad, an-Nuri’s chief negro, had 
arrived in Skaka, and I found him in the house of the ‘Akejli. 
Hearing of the treatment I had received, he was very angry 
and immediately took me under his protection: that is, he 
offered me his services. The Skaka settlers, well aware of 
his influence with an-Nuri, awarded him first place and waited 
on him as if he were a big chief. They were not a little 
surprised, therefore, when they saw the mighty slave Hmar 
leave his rug, forsake his room, and come half-way to greet 
me and then himself prepare me a seat, pour coffee for me, 
and serve me. From that moment I was master. I should 
have been glad to leave Skaka that very day, but I had to 
wait for Hmar, who wished to marry the white daughter of 
a blacksmith and take her back to the camp. 

On Friday and Saturday many people with sore eyes came 
to me and begged me for medicines. Among them was the 
youth who would have tom the bowels out of the strangers* 
abdomens. Said 1 to him: 
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“See, my son! Yesterday thou wouldst have ripped me 
and today thou comest and asicest of me, the 'damned stranger', 
medicine for thy ailing mother. What am I to do about thee?” 

But I gave him the medicine, visited his mother, and 
told him how to take care of her. 

As already noted, the northern portion of the Skaka 
settlement is inhabited by the &eSe clan, the southern by 
the Ma‘a£le. The KreSe consist of the families Al 'Ali, Al 
ZwShi, and Al Matar and occupy about two hundred dwellings; 
their chief is 'Assaf eben Lhejjed. The Ma'aile are divided 
into Al &hejS, Al Nsejr, and Al Selhub and own about three 
hundred dwellings. Therefore the settlement has about three 
thousand inhabitants. They grow palms, vegetables, and a 
little barley. As the palms must be watered frequently, much 
work on the part of the inhabitants is required, since the 
wells are from twenty-five to thirty meters deep. More than 
a third of the settlers migrate yearly with the Rwala to 
Syria. There they work for farmers, for the money thus 
earned purchase clothing and wheat and barley, and by the 
end of summer return with the Rwala back to their settle- 
ment. Thus to maintain good relations with the Rwala is the 
primary condition of their existence. When the dissolution of 
Eben Rasid’s domain began, civil war also flared up in the 
settlement of Skaka. The Krese, wishing to appropriate some 
of the gardens of the Ma'a^Ie, attacked them but were repulsed 
with the loss of ninety -seven men in one night. Ever since 
October, 1908, the fighting had been raging in Skaka,*’ the 
number of fallen on both sides amounting to over two hundred 
men. We could hear the shots day and night. 

On Friday a young man stole into the KreSe district and 
lay in ambush for a man who had killed his father. When 
his victim finally emerged from his house, the youth aimed 
at him and shattered his skull. Saturday he came to me to 
ask me to examine his rifle, as the lock had not seemed to 
function well since the day before. 

When Nawwaf entered al-6owf, the Ma'aile proclaimed 
themselves for him, the KreSe against him. Whereupon the 
Rwala launched repeated raids against the latter, captured 
their herds, and killed more than forty men. It was his 

Literature preserved vciy few reeords of this settlement. JAl^Qt. (Wttsten- 

ftfld)j Vol. :-li p. 106, writs that as-Skika Is a settlement in the oasis wherein Is also situated 
Dfimat al'fiandal, but that this Is not fortified as strongly as POma. in which there is more 
activity. Uaftfti Qalfa, (rihdn numa' (Constantinople. 1145 A. HO, P> 631. records that the 
fort vt Simks is a day’s travel from the fort of |Ur>. wfiieh Is built of adobe upon a hill. 
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knowledge of these facts that had prompted Ra^a’ to say 
I ought to thank All&h that I had not fallen into the hands 
of the &eie. That I should have fared badly at their hands 
was beyond the shadow of a doubt, for they feared no one. 
They were secure in their solidly built houses, were well 
armed, and in their high-walled gardens were in a position 
to resist for years the attacks of the Bedouins. Naww^, who 
had now been occupying al-6owf for over two months, had 
the support of many Rwala but was still unable to bring 
the inhabitants of Mared and al-Hadne to subjugation. Since 
the Ma'aile, friends of the Rwala, treated us thus, what would 
their enemies have done to us? The same, or perhaps even 
worse, should we have fared in Tejma. 

Raga’ and the elders of the Ma'a21e clan did not rely 
much upon the protection of an-Nuri. * 

“He will soon leave with his Rwala for the territory of 
the settlers and will forsake us here to our fate. We must 
then help ourselves,” said Rag:a’. 

On Saturday afternoon the messenger returned from Naw- 
w&f with one letter for Ra^a’ and another for me. Nawwaf wrote 
that he had reproved Rata’ for capturing and robbing us and 
had demanded him to restore all that had been taken away from 
me and to escort me wherever I wanted to go. He reassured me 
of his friendship and begged me to forgive Rata’ his affront, 
as he had not acted thus intentionally, but merely because of 
ignorance. 



CHAPTER X 


WITH AN-NtRl IN THE NEFtD; SOJOURN AT AL-^RA 
SKAKA to AN-NORI’S camp 

On Saturday evening we ascertained the latitude and 
on Sunday morning at seven o’clock left the settlement of 
Sk&ka. As my camel was unable to rise after I had mount- 
ed her, I had to get off, allow her to rise, and then swing 
myself upon her over her neck. We were accompanied by 
thirty-four warriors, who were to defend us in case of an 
attack by the Krese. As we had not yet passed out of the 
gardens when my camel began to show an inclination to 
kneel again, there was nothing for me to do but get off 
and walk. Every one of us had a loaded rifle. Ra^a’ and 
Hmar advised me to watch carefully the sand drifts to the 
south for any KreSe who might be hidden in them, but I 
did not detect any. At 8.25 we reached the settlement of at- 
Tjer, as the Rwala call it, consisting of about fifty dwellings 
with three hundred inhabitants, all of them blacksmiths 
(sunnd'). Our armed escorts were to wait there until we 
reached al-K&ra; nevertheless, there were still eighteen men 
and six women, most of them relatives of the young wife 
of the negro Hmar, who went on with us. The bride sat 
upon my camel. Miz'el, whom I had discharged, walked. 

At 9.06 we had at our right, upon a small rock, the 
remains of a fortress called Kasr eben Kder, and to the north- 
east the wells of the settlement of al-Kwera.' It is said that 
almost anywhere in the basin al-6uba, especially between the 
settlements of Skaka and al-Kara, one may dig down to the 
ruins of ancient stone and adobe walls and the remains of 
caved-in wells, a proof that the region was formerly inhabited 
and cultivated. 

We stayed from 9.19 until 9.40 in the settlement of al- 
Kara, where we filled our water bags and then started on in 
a south-southwesterly direction. At 10.06 we reached sand 
drifts, where we met camel riders who had been sent by Eben 
Maihur for water and who told us that an-Nuri was camping 
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in al-’Adrijjet unun Arta. The ascent to the southern upland 
proved exhausting for my wearied camel, who paused every 
fifty paces and panted. As we had eaten nothing: that day, we 
halted from 12.13 to 1.12 P.M., the camels grazing meantime 
upon blossoming ‘arfeg, aobot, ‘alk<t’, klejzlan, Uma, ka^ba", 
and kaf'a’. 

WITH PRINCE AN-NOEI; POLITICAL RELATIONS 
WITH eben raSId 

At three o'clock we approached the Prince’s camp. Hmar 
gestured to his young wife to dismount, saying that he would 
send her a woman. We were being actively discussed in the 
camp, for at noon a man from at-TjAr had brought the news 
of what had happened to us in the settlement of Skaka and 
the Prince was planning to come to our help with riders if 
we did not arrive before evening. When I entered his tent, he 
rose, the chiefs and all others present following his example; 
then he rushed to meet me, grasped my right hand and pressed 
it warmly, while my other hand was shaken by one chief after 
another and by other Rwala. The Prince then turned to the 
men who had come from Skaka: 

"Know ye not, ye men of Skaka, that Musa belongs among 
the foremost of chiefs? If ye have deprived him of so much as 
one hair, I shall have ye all chained in irons. Speak thou, 0 
Sheikh Musa! Hast thou missed anything? Ye slaves, take the 
rifles from the men of Skaka and do not give them back to 
them until they have restored to Musa all they have taken 
from him." 

I narrated in detail what had occurred at Skaka and 
briefly described my expedition, the Prince frequently inter- 
rupting me with manifestations of indignation at the behavior 
of the Slubi Miz'el. The latter listened to my report; but he 
could not deny its truthfulness, since Tares and the men from 
Skaka verified all I told. 

During my absence the Prince had repulsed an attack of 
the Sammar while he was camping at 6aw Morejra. One night 
just before midnight the alarm cry “0 riders! 0 riders!” 
was heard, and it was found that alwut seventy Sammar had 
assaulted a detachment of the Kwaibe tribe and had driven 
off its herds. The Prince pursued them with his slaves, over- 
took them, and regained the herds, besides capturing thirty- 
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four riding camels and twenty-eight rifles. Of the §ammar 
four men fell and two more were wounded. Of the Rwala the 
only one wounded was Sadda, brother of the negro 'Abdallah, 
who had accompanied me to ar-Resafa; he was shot in the 
breast. Two mares belonging to the Prince were killed and two 
wounded, a calamity which annoyed him exceedingly. 

Soon after my departure a courier had come from Prince 
Sa'ud eben RaSid with letters suing for peace. An-Nfiri’s slaves, 
as well as the majority of the Rwala, were for war and in- 
tended to join with Eben Sa'ud against Eben RaSid. They 
wanted to help Nawwaf; hence, being well aware of the dis- 
affection between the Prince and his son and anticipating 
that the former might feel inclined to renew peace with Eben 
RaSid, they turned upon the poor courier who had brought, 
with gifts, the offer of peace to an-Nuri, submitted him to 
humiliations, and menaced him with threats that he should 
not escape their hands alive. An-Nuri reprimanded them for 
this conduct and punished two of the slaves. Two days later 
he released the courier with several letters. 

Presently a slave of Zamel eben Subh&n, the minister of 
Eben RaSid, came, accompanied by three men, all of them 
dressed in silken clothes. The Prince received them in a very 
friendly manner and during their stay of eight days had two 
wethers slaughtered for them. He renewed peace with Eben 
Rasid, but only so far as he himself was concerned and under 
several conditions. Then Eben Subh&n’s slave went to al-6owf 
to negotiate with Nawwaf, who would not agree to the peace 
ratified by his father, but the following nights attacked the 
adherents of Eben Rasid, demolished two of their houses, and 
ordered the palms in two gardens to be cut down. The Prince 
said to me: 

“Nawwaf and the chiefs are free. Let them do as they 
please.” 

That evening I was visited by Marran (with whom I had 
taken refuge in the settlement of Sk&ka), who came to ask 
gifts for himself and for Raga' eben Mwejsil, the chief of 
the Ma'aile clan. I directed Naser to give him my half-worn 
silk caftan (zebun) and my shirt. A little while after, Marrfin 
returned to thank me for the gift, but he was very dejected 
about it. When I tried to cheer him by telling him how well 
my silk zebun would fit him, he smiled sourly and replied 
that every gift came from Allih, but that All&h had been 
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parsimonious in this instance. I was surprised at his words 
and asked him to let me see the zebun I had given him. 
Then I found out that N&mr had deceived him, that instead 
of giving him my silk zebun and my shirt he had palmed off 
on him whatever of his own clothes he himself could not use. 
He fulfilled my first order only upon my vigorous admonition. 

TareS received his promised wages of fifteen meSidijjdt 
($ 13.60) and five megidijjat ($4.50) more as a gift, as the 
Prince had promised. He was so well satisfied that he declared 
he would remain in my service; but the Prince answered in 
my name: 

“Thou hast received thy money; leave then my camp 
immediately and go to thy protectors!" 

“They camp far, by aS-Seiii.” 

“Let me not behold thee in the camp tomorrow morning!" 

Monday to Wednesday, April 19 to 21, 1909. Monday 
morning I observed several camel riders dismounting in front 
of the Prince’s tent. They were 'Akejl (camel traders) who 
came to join the Rwala in order to go along with them to 
Damascus. The herds of camels they had bought in the desert 
were with a band that had already moved in a northwesterly 
direction; they themselves had come to the Prince to pay him 
their respects and to secure his protection. I immediately sent 
a message to the Prince asking him to delay the ’Akejl, as 
I wished to entrust them with some letters. After five months 
this was the first opportunity that had presented itself to me 
to send information about myself to Damascus. The Prince 
sent back word that I must make haste, and ten minutes later 
his slave stood at my tent inquiring whether I was ready. 

I spent the entire day sketching a topographical map of 
the regions through which I had traveled. Toward evening 
the Prince came, eager to tell me what had taken place in my 
absence. He said that Mamduh eben Sattkm was married 
Carras ’(daMnet), and I asked him when his son Sa'ud 
would marry. 

“That, 0 Musa, depends on Allah. He loves the sister of 
his mother, who also is the sister of my present wife, and 
she loves him; still he cannot marry her until ’Abdallkh eben 
Tal&l grants his consent.” 

“What does the girl care about 'Abdallah?” 

“Much, indeed. True, he is not as closely related to her as 
Sa'fid is, but he has reserved her for himself. A few days after 
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her birth he said before witnesses to her mother, Turkijje, 
that he reserved the girl for himself. Ever since then she 
has belonged to him, and no one may marry her without his 
consent. We could compel him to release her, but we do not 
wish to alienate him.” 

“And what say the brothers of the girl?" 

“They say that they will not permit the marriage of 
their sister with ‘Abdali&h, but they will give her to Sa'Qd, 
who is the son of their elder sister.” 

On Tuesday and Wednesday I continued my cartograph- 
ical work. One by one I read aloud to ‘Awde al-Kw5£bi and 
other trustworthy men all the names in my record, writing 
down each name in Latin characters, while 6w&d wrote it at 
the same time in Arabic. My informants frequently argued 
over the situation of the individual localities, but in general 
they conceded the accuracy of my notes. 

As the Prince sat by me on Tuesday, a Bedouin entered 
exclaiming: 

"Rejoice, 0 an-Nflri, in the glad tidings! Four hundred 
riders on camels, besides sixty-five camels burdened with loads, 
are coming from Eben Sa'ud to the assistance of Naww&f. 
Today they camp at 6aw Morejra.” 

“Hast thou seen them ?” 

“Nay. I heard it from the settlers from al-Kara.” 

“Depart thou quickly!” 

On Wednesday the Prince received a letter from Nawwaf 
notifying him that a force of eight hundred riders upon cameis 
dispatched by Eben Sa’ud was coming to his assistance. Tr&d 
eben Sattam, who deiivered the message, informed me that 
Nawwaf was on the verge of despair because his father did 
not send him weapons, money, or provisions, nor would even 
allow his mother to come to him with his boy Sult&n. He 
begged me in the name of Nawwaf to persuade an-Nuri to 
abandon his obduracy. 

Thursday to Tuesday, April 22 to 27, 1909. On Thursday 
we migrated (temperature at 5.30: 14.8° C). Starting at 7.15 
A.M. in a southwesterly direction, we stopped as early as 9.38, 
the Prince having chosen a new camping ground (Fig. 53). 
As soon as my pack camels arrived, I pitched my circular tent 
and began writing my topographical account, which occupied 
me all day Friday also, from sunrise to sunset (temperature 
at 5; 23.5° C). 
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Toward evening I heard the sonnd of several shots and 
a loud, monotonous chanting, and upon stepping out of the 
tent I saw a long line of armed men from Skaka dancing 
along on their way toward the Prince’s tent. Preceding them 



Fig. 63 — Camping ground in plain of a1-*Adrijjet umm Arta. 


was an old man, who was swaying a sword above his head 
and going through the same antics as the men behind. These 
would hop twice forward and then waggle first on their right 
and then on the left legs, tilting their trunks in the same 
way. Back of them followed about forty camels with luggage, 
the property of firearms merchants from ’Anejza in al-Kasim, 
bringing rifles and ammunition that had been purchased in 
the port of al-Kwejt. The men stopped in front of the tent 
and formed themselves into an ellipsoid, whereupon the man 
who had been their leader in the dance now kindled a fire in 
the center of the open side, stood between it and his compan- 
ions, and began to dance again. His companions, who were 
so crowded that they almost touched shoulders, gprasped one 
another’s arms and danced as before until they were exhausted. 

In the evening the scribe 6w&d came in, bringing letters 
from the Imam Eben Sa’Qd and from Fej^, brother of the 
assassinated prince Sa’ud eben RaSid, who had fled to ar- 
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Both of these letters were brought by the messenger 
who had been sent by an-Ndii to Eben Sa'fid at the beginning 
of February from Maj^Q'. 

On Saturday we migrated again (temperature at 6.30: 
17.8° C). Departing at 7.18 A.M. in a west-northwesterly di- 
rection, we proceeded along the northern fringe of the plain 
of al-L&jga, which is covered with inhumerable sand hillocks 
sixty to one hundred and twenty centimeters high held to- 
gether by the roots of the arta. Among them grow ’edka’ and 
'Oder. At 8.40 we came to higher drifts, upon which flourish 
‘Oder, raza’, me^se', kaaba’, aobot, iden al-hm&r, ‘asansal, bur- 
rejd, dhejl, ham^f, ‘okd, aa‘ddn, marrdr, metn&n, mrdr, karrdt, 
"eSbet alrSerw, and follejdn. In the stony ground grows ’arfe§, 
which forms bushes covered with yellow blossoms that look 
as if they had been dried. In the north was visible the ab- 
ruptly ending, sharp edge of the al-‘Airaba upland. From 
11.40 to 12.10 P.M. we rested and at 12.37 dismounted at a new 
camping ground. 

In the afternoon I had a long chat with the Prince. I 
had been requested by many chiefs, among them Fahad eben 
MaShiir, the next most powerful after an-NOri, to use my 
influence in moving him to proclaim himself a friend of Eben 
Sa'Od and to announce that he would go to al-6owf to assist 
Naww&f with all his might. I hesitated long, being averse to 
interfering between father and son; but, hearing the remark 
that Nawwaf would throw off his father’s yoke, I feared an 
open war and therefore talked to an-Nuri more plainly than 
I ever had before. The conversation lasted over two hours. 
At the end of it the Prince rose and left in silence. What 
would he do? 

On Sunday morning I saw many horseback riders and 
camel riders arriving at the Prince’s tent. Soon he came out 
and mounted his riding camel, stopping beside me merely long 
enough to say: "To al-6owf’’; to which I answered, "Al-hamdu 
lilldh! Allah be praised!’’ He was accompanied by over two 
hundred riders, took money along, and upon two camels he 
had loaded rifles and ammunition for Nawwaf. My interces- 
sion had not been amiss, then. He returned that evening. 

On Monday we migrated again. The Prince mounted his 
camel at seven o’clock, and at the same moment the camel that 
carried the symbol of his power, the ornate litter abu-d-dhur 
also started out. 
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Fig. 65 

Fig. 54 — Camels eating rozo. 
Fig. 66— Meitiem in a roza bush. 
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“Nawwaf greets thee, 0 Sheikh Musa,” he said to me as 
he passed. “If All&h wills, that which thou hast recommended 
shall be. I know I have no truer friend than thou.” 

On Saturday the Slubi Sanad had been sent out, charged 
with the task of discovering water and a camp site in the 



Fic. 56 — Camels eating rasta. 


vicinity of the at-Tawil range. He did not return until early 
Monday morning, when he reported that he had found good 
pasture, fresh perennial growths especially, in the vicinity of 
the Habra Mleh, in al-Harsufijjat, and in Rweta 6erad. There 
were no annuals anywhere, he said, but the grasses that are 
called SeUl might yet come up if a sufficient rain should fall. 

"Hast thou seen any raiding bands?” asked the Prince. 

“Nay. Only the traces of about forty riders have I seen.” 

The western sky was overcast with dark clouds, in which 
there were flashes of lightning. Portions of the clouds were 
being driven over our heads by the west wind and rain from 
them sprinkled us five times; but we pulled our cloaks over 
our heads and went on. At ten o’clock the Prince cantered 
ahead to find a good site. He came back in half an hour, 
turned to the south-southeast, and at eleven o'clock we en- 
camped in a sandy hollow {ka'ara). 

On Tuesday the folding of the tents was begun before 
dawn and at 6.30 A. M. the clan started on the march in a 
southeasterly direction. At nine o'clock we came to several 
sand drifts bearing green bushes of raza (Figs. 54, 55, 56) 
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and the Prince resolved to camp there. He jumped off his 
camel and pointed out to me the spot where I should pitch 
my tent. An hour later the pinkish drifts with their green 
raza bashes were dotted with hundreds upon hundreds of 
large and small black tents. The clear, bright blue sky looked 
as if it had been washed and the black eastern edge of the 
at-Tawil range was bathed in gold. 

Meantime a messenger had come from Nawwaf with the 
report that in the night between Sunday and Monday he was 
attacked by the warriors of Eben Ralid, who were, however, 
repulsed and later routed. Their commander sought to pro- 
tect himself in the fleeing throng, but was shot and with him 
also fell two women, while four other women were wounded. Five 
warriors of Eben RaSid were captured and immediately killed. 
After this news, on Monday and Tuesday small bands mounted 
on camels kept leaving us to harass the §ammar clans. Thus did 
Prince an-Nuri open war upon the subjects of Eben Rasid. 

Wednesday to Friday, April 28 to 30, 1909. I occupied 
myself Wednesday with my ethnographical notes. Toward the 
evening I heard cheering cries that signified victory: the 
raiding band of Du^man was returning with 150 head of 
sheep and goats which they had captured from the Kreie 
clan. Nawwaf had sent RasrdS, the son of 'Adub, for rifles 
and ammunition, and he returned the same evening with forty 
camels carrying 11,000 cartridges and forty rifles. The Prince 
had bought them from the merchants from al-Kasim. An- 
Nuri wrote to the slave of Eben Subhan, who was still in 
the stronghold district of al-Hadne, asking him to come and 
negotiate with him as to the manner in which he would sur- 
render al-Hadne and Mared, as he desired to secure for himself 
the entire basin al-6owf with all of its settlements, either 
through mediation or by force. Should the emissary fail to 
present himself, an-Nuri would consider this as a sign of 
enmity and a signal for war. 

An-Nfiri was completely transformed. He was despatching 
daily small raiding bands against the §ammar and stronger 
ones against the opponents of Nawwaf in the settlement of 
al-&owf. The Rwala were pleased with him and hopeful of 
crushing the power of Eben Rasid, whose abuses they had 
endured for so many years. 

Thursday was raMl (migration, moving) again. We ad- 
vanced in a northeasterly direction from 6.43 A.M. to 8.40. 
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Friday, starting at 6.27 A. M., we continued in the same 
direction. At eight o’clock we were overtaken by two Slejb, 
who told the Prince they had seen the tracks of about twenty 
camel riders trending from the northwest to the southeast. 
The Prince remarked that it was probably the emissary of 



Flo. 67 — Camping ground in plain of al-L&jga. 


Eben RaSid with his retinue and that he must not fail to 
capture him and esjiecially the letters he carried. From 8.50 
to 9.25 we paused. Meantime eighty-two riders had supplied 
themselves with water and the necessary provisions and had 
hurriedly ridden after the emissary in the direction indicated. 
We trudged slowly along until twelve o’clock, when the Prince 
designated a new camp site (Fig. 57). 

Saturday to Sunday, May 1 to 9, 1909. On Saturday 1 
was busy supplementing my notes on the habits and customs 
of the Rwala. My informant Hmar abu 'Awwad, who, it will 
be remembered, had recently remarried, was very drowsy and 
wished to lie down in my tent and sleep. Like all Bedouins, 
he was accustomed to take to bed during the hot season 
sometime between seven and ten o’clock. Such repose is called 
zaha. At this time the entire camp is lifeless. The men retire 
into the rooms for women, the entrances are covered to prevent 
anyone from looking inside, and everybody slumbers except 
the small boys and girls, who romp about. The women usually 
rise about noon, the men lie until two or three o’clock. Hmar 
had pestered me for several days by begging for a tonic that 
would restore his waning vigor; he was convinced that among 
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my many drugs I must have something that could rejuvenate 
him. He was then about eighty years old and had a youth- 
ful wife. He would not believe that I could not help him and 
kept maintaining that I did not want to do so. Accordingly he 
went to the Prince and begged him to intercede with me in his 
behalf. Presently he came back with the Prince and said: 

“Shouldst thou not, O Musa, give me any of that medi- 
cine, I shall have to return to my wife with my face blackened. 
I have promised her surely to bring from thee this very 
necessary medicine and thou — may Allah prolong thy life! — 
wouldst thou now blacken my face? My honor heretofore has 
been white. If thou likest me, do not blacken me in my old age.” 

On Sunday we changed our camp to another place (rahil), 
starting out at 6.50 A. M. toward the northeast. Soon we 
were joined by 'Adub, Mamduh, Trad, and others, who had 
pursued the emissary and his Sammar and had returned during 
the night. 'Adub said they overtook the party on Friday 
night far southeast from the wells of as-§eH£. At first the 
§ammar merely put the question: 

“Who are ye riders upon camels? (wui entom j& hla-l- 
SejS?)” but, instantly recognizing the Rwala, they fired upon 
them and turned to flee. The Rwala pursued, striving to 
encircle them. Realizing the impossibility of escape, some of 
the Sammar jumped off their saddles and hid among the 
roza bushes, while others surrendered their weapons. Four 
of them were shot to death, one was mortally wounded. One 
of them, named Ra'jan, would have been able to escape, as 
he had a swift camel; but 'Adub wanted the camel. He there- 
fore called to the Sammari to surrender, promising to spare 
his life and to give him another animal. Concluding that 
'Adub, who likewise was riding an excellent mount, might 
overtake him or shoot him down, Ra'jgn heeded the challenge, 
surrendered, and received for his fine runner an old worn-out 
camel. Not another camel was left to any of the Sammar 
and the Rwala took not only their animals but their weapons 
and even their provisions and water. Dreading thirst in the 
center of the sandy Nefud, the §ammar begged their enemies 
to shoot them on the spot, but this the Rwala declined to do, 
saying that by killing the defenseless they would blacken 
their own faces. As I later learned, not one of them ever 
returned to his clan. The Prince, with whom 1 discussed the 
episode, said carelessly: 
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“The sandy desert of the Nefud wants her sacrifices, 
therefore we must render them unto her." 

From 8.36 to 8.57 our camels grazed. I shot down a taa-ie 
bird. Later we rode in a level plain covered with coarse gravel; 
all the plants were grazed off. Thence we descended into the 
basin al-6uba and at 12.02 P. M. reached the settlement of 
al-Kara, where we encamped at the same spot as before, on 
the southern edge of the village. On our arrival the settlers 
hastened to reap their last wheat: they did not trust the 
camels of their friends the Rwala. The air was charged with 
dust and sand, the heat unbearable. The camels with loads 
did not reach us until three o’clock. 

AT AL-KARA 

On Monday I invited the Slubi Sanad to come to my tent 
that I might discuss with him the customs and habits of 
his kinsmen. I labored with him for two hours, but to no 
purpose. He kept contradicting himself, asking for food and 
tobacco, and leisurely exploring his shirt, throwing about 
him what he found in it. Accordingly I sent for another 
Slubi, Farag. This man responded with intelligent statements 
at first; but Sanad, who was loitering about the tent outside, 
called to him: 

"Why dost thou teach him? He will be paid for every 
word in gold, but what wilt thou get?” Thereupon Farat 
became silent and I had to stop my work. When I complained 
to the Prince about it, he said: 

“Dost thou not know, Musa, that the Slejb are the worst 
scoundrels in the desert? Cursed be their ancestors for a 
progeny of such dogs!" 

In the afternoon I continued making note's of the songs 
and verses of the Rwala and kept on with this occupation 
for several days from sunrise to sunset. The scribe 6wad 
was constantly bringing me new informants, whom the Prince 
exhorted to be attentive and thoughtful. This kind of work was 
very strenuous for the nerves, especially since the temperature 
in the tent and, therefore, in the shade, stood all day long 
at over 40° centigrade. The west breeze, always so refreshing, 
could not reach us, for the settlement of al-Kara was situated 
in a basin and it was also behind a cliff extending from 
north to south and thus completely blocking the passage 
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through which the wind might otherwise have penetrated. 
In addition to this, regularly toward evening we had a sand- 
storm, which tore down many of the tents and filled our 
eyes and all our pores with sand. 

The tent of the Prince was full of warriors, men from 
Skaka who kept coming to ask him for rifles and ammuni- 
tion. On an average, he entertained fifty persons every day 
and yet he himself was hungry most of the time. As host he 
was not allowed to eat with his guests and there was nobody 
to serve him in the women’s compartment, for his young 
wife preferred to stay with her relatives and the servant 
and slave women cared most for their children and husbands; 
the Prince was not related to them; he was a stranger. Yet 
there were women relatives in his tent. Staying with him 
were his two daughters who had run away from their husbands ; 
but they were she-dogs (cldbat), as the Prince was wont to 
call them, not fit for anything. They would usually sit in 
the tent drinking coffee, smoking their long pipes, and listening 
to the talk of their numerous visitors. Even while the tent 
was being folded or repitched they would repose in the shade 
of their litters and wait until the slaves tied the litters on 
the camels; then they would put in their fluffy blankets, 
seat themselves upon them, and watch the men and women 
passing by. They were not at all scrupulous about dirt. Only 
once did I see one of them, Salha, whose mother was a Samma- 
rijje, wash her white kerchief. Although her younger sister 
and an-Nuri’s young wife were sitting by her at the time, 
chatting with her and scratching their heads repeatedly, it 
did not occur to them to wash their own dirty kerchiefs or, 
for that matter, their hands and their hair. The scribe 6wad, 
whose attention I called to it, said: 

“Salha was not reared in the tent of the Prince; she 
was raised by the relatives of her mother, whom the Prince 
had divorced, where there were not so many slave women 
as there are in the tent of the Prince or in the tent of 
Turkijje, whence his young wife comes. The women are 
accustomed to change their clothes only when the slave 
woman brings them new ones.” 

It appeared to me that Prince an-Nuri also changed and 
cleaned his clothing only when compelled by someone to do 
so. Often I heard the scribe reproach him about his looks 
and urge him to put on new garments. He could not do so 
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in his tent, however, for that was always full of people; and 
at night he had to hide under his head the clothes he took 
off, for, should any slave or servant see one of the Prince's 
garments lying about, he would immediately appropriate it. 

“The pocket of the Prince is deep and wide; the Prince 
will not be walking about naked," say the slaves and ser- 
vants. In his relations with me he saw that I demanded 
cleanliness in everything; hence he washed and changed his 
clothing more frequently, doing so always in my tent. His 
own tent was full of women, but it was next to impossible 
for him to find one who would do his washing. He asked 
me frequently to let my servant Naser wash his shirt, but 
1 persistently refused to agree to it, always remarking that 
this kind of work was better suited to a woman. 

“By Allah, do not believe it, 0 Musa! If I entrust any 
of the slave women with my shirt, she returns it to me more 
soiled than it was when she took it.” The scribe was later 
charged with the task of finding a woman in some of the 
settlements who would wash for Prince an-Nuri eben Sa'lan, 
King of Northern Arabia, as he was called. Poor king, indeed! 

The raiding bands of the Rwala were pressing hard upon 
the §ammar of Eben Rm4I and Eben Ra^is and were re- 
turning with much booty; but, according to news brought 
by a Slubi to Nawwaf, who hastened to notify his father, 
Zamel eben Subhan, minister of the youthful Sa'ud eben 
RaMd, had just sent ammunition and provisions to the gar- 
rison in Mared and in al-Hadne. The Prince immediately 
despatched a large detail of camel riders to occupy the neigh- 
borhood of the wells of aS-§eziz and the pass of al-Mustanda 
in the at-Tawil range; and on Thursday evening the riders 
returned with the prize. They had concealed themselves in 
the hollows (ka’ar) of the Nefud and in the ravines of the 
at-'Tawil range, stationed sentries upon the highest sand hills, 
and waited until these should espy the camels carrying the 
supplies to al-Gowf. They did not have to wait long, for the 
caravan (hadra) was sighted on Wednesday before noon. 
Surrounding it, they waited until its members retired and 
at dawn, when the Bedouins sleep soundest, they captured it 
{ma'lbuda). I did not learn what became of the men accom- 
panying the camels — the Rwala failed to mention that. As 
none of them ever reached al-6owf or al-Kara, however, it 
was evident that they all perished, but whether by the weapons 
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of the Rwala or by thirst and hunger, only Allah and the 
Rwala knew. 

On Wednesday a Slubi came bringing word to the Prince 
that eight camels canying weapons and goods for clothing 
had arrived from al-Mafihad — that is, from Kerbela — at 
the camp of the Slejb in al-Bwejtat. The camels and the 
loads were the property of merchants hailing from al-Mashad 
and residing in the settlement of Skaka with the Krese, enemies 
of the Rwala. These Maiahde were in a difficult position. 
As merchants they wished to sell not only to the Krese and 
the Sammar clans, but to the Ma'azle and the Rwala as well, 
and hence they were desirous of peace; but, since they resided 
with the Krese and sold them weapons and ammunition, they 
thereby alienated the Ma'azle and the Rwala. They had sent 
many messages and gifts to an-Nuri, appealing to him for 
peace and trying to excuse their dealings. 

“Should we not sell arms to the Krese, how would they 
treat us?’’ they pleaded. “'They would demolish our houses 
and rob us of our property; and whether they would spare 
our necks Allah only knows.’’ 

“Ye supply our enemies with arms and ammunition; 
therefore ye are to blame for their defiance, and 1 do not 
want to mediate with ye,” responded an-Nuri curtly. When, 
therefore, the caravan of the Maiahde was detected, fifteen 
young men immediately saddled their mares and rode out to 
meet it, but they returned empty-handed; for as soon as the 
Slejb, who sided with both the Rwala and the §ammar, 
perceived the cavalcade, they hid the camels of the Masahde 
in a small basin. The ground being stony, the Rwala could 
not find any tracks, and, not having taken along any water 
for their horses, were obliged to return. Nevertheless, they 
stationed sentries at the wells of Sw6r and 6aw Morejra and 
also watched the vicinity nearest the settlement of Skaka. 
There and at al-Gowf fighting was the order of the day. 
Both sides did their utmost to wreck the greatest possible 
number of garden walls and to cut down the most palms. 

On Sunday our camels returned from pasture and were 
watered. 

Monday to Sunday, May 10 to 16, 1909. On Monday 
morning I was awakened by the grumbling of camels that 
were being loaded with supplies by the Prince’s slaves in 
front of his tent. Thus we were moving again, although the 
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Prince had told me we should remain at al-Kara for at least 
seven days. I had been well pleased at the prospect of 
continuing my scientific work without interruption, but in- 
stead there was rahil ! Shortly before sunrise the Prince 
came to ask whether I was going with him. 

“I shall leave the women, the tents, and the stores in 
al-Kara,” he said, “and go east with only the herds and 
mares, and I shall return in the next five or six days. It is 
because the Slejb advised me during the night that they have 
found a good pasture in the vicinity of al-Wad‘a and al-M^aruk, 
hence I should like to stay there until the end of this month." 

When I found the Prince was going to approximately 
the same camping grounds that I had visited already, I im- 
mediately responded that I should prefer to remain in al- 
Kara and work; whereupon he recommended that I move my 
tents into the garden of the chief Zaher eben Selim, where 
they would be better protected than on the present camp site. 
His scribe wished to remain behind with me. Thus we moved 
into the gardens adjoining the house of Zaher and pitched 
our tents under the palms, the Prince sending word to Z&her 
by the slave 'Amer to permit nobody to enter my tent and 
to watch over us day and night. After seeing my luggage 
safely housed, I went over to the Prince to bid him good-bye 
and to commend my camels to his care. 

"This is not necessary, brother Musa," he answered. “Thy 
belongings are deeper within me than my own, and, by Allah, 
1 speak the truth." 

I ordered my herdsman Mufazzi always to stay with my 
camels among the other herds and never to pass the night 
in any other place than where the Prince and his party 
lodged. Presently an-Nuri departed with most of the men, 
leaving the women and children in the settlement. 6wad and 
I returned to my notes on folklore and I did not leave the 
tent until after sundown. 

The nights were not restful. Thirty paces from my tent 
there had been pitched the tent of a Sammari whose daughter 
was seriously ill. The poor girl moaned, coughed, and lamented 
day and night, until finally on Sunday death liberated her. 
They shrouded her in her own shirt and buried her before 
dawn. 

Every night after midnight four laborers with three 
camels came into the garden to draw water from a well 
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about forty paces from my tent and to water the palms. 
They accompanied their work with singing and with yells at 
the camels intended to urge them to steadiness and speed; 
if the camels failed to respond promptly, the drivers em- 
phasized their persuasions with louder yells and blows. The 
workmen gave particular attention to the palms that were 
in bloom, pushing away the foliage nearest to the blossoms 
and freeing the leaves of thorns. They shook the pollen from 
the male blossoms upon the female ones and inserted a branch 
with male blooms on it into the midst of branches bearing 
female blossoms, tying the two into a cluster. Because male 
blossoms are slow in showing themselves, the crown of each 
of the palms was examined every second or third day. Each 
tree had to be watered every fifth day. The water was first 
drawn into a large reservoir, from which it flowed in shallow 
ditches to the individual trees, where it was caught and held 
in a sort of bowl from one and a half to two meters in diam- 
eter hollowed out in the soil around the base of each tree. 

On Tuesday we learned that at the wells of Swer the 
chief Zeben al-Kw€£bi had subdued a band of the §ammar 
who were seeking the Rwala in the depression of Sirh&n and 
that beyond the settlement of Caf they had captured camels 
of the Sirhan which carried salt. Returning with the booty 
over 'Amud and the head of the valley of as-Swejhet, they 
succeeded in reaching Swer, where they considered themselves 
out of danger because they thought that some of their clans 
were camping at al-Bwejtat. But they were not destined to 
return to these relatives. A certain Kwiiibi, prowling about 
in search of nan for his mare, sighted them just as they 
were relaxing during the heat of noon and summoned his 
fellow tribesmen. The §ammar lost all their booty and all 
their camels besides. To the Rwala had also fallen two camels 
carrying goods of the MaSahde to Skaka. They had, it seemed, 
promised a ^mel to a certain Slubi, who, to make sure of it, 
betrayed his own fellow tribesmen to the Rwala by pointing 
out the route by which they could capture the booty. 

On Thursday there came to the settlement of al-Kara 
several families of the N^jr clan, who had been camping 
with the Sammar in the district of al-Hzul but had migrated 
immediately after the declaration of war between the Sammar 
and the Rwala. Their chief asked me where Prince an-Nuri’s 
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camp was and told me that the men of Eben Sa’ud had 
approached the city of Hajel, the residence of Eben Rasid. 
According to him, Zamel eben Subhan was encamped with 
his fighters at the fortress of at-Truba, and Eben Sa'ud had 
sent against him a small detachment with orders to attack 
the enemy and then flee. This was done. Eben Subhan gave 
pursuit and in his absence Eben Sa'ud and his men attacked 
his camp, assaulted him from the rear, and captured all the 
white tents of Eben Rasid’s slaves as well as their horses 
and camels. Only thirty riders succeeded in fleeing upon 
horseback to Hajel. The soldiery of Eben Sa'ud, the man said, 
was now in the vicinity of Bak'a (or Tajjebt Ism) where it 
menaced all the roads converging on Hajel. 

On Sunday there came to us a Slubi from al-6owf bring- 
ing news that the Durman had routed a raiding band of the 
Tuman, who are affiliated with the §ammar, and had captured 
fifty-eight riding camels. Nawwaf, he said, was building a 
strong tower northwest of Mared, whence he intended to 
fire upon his enemies. 

Monday to Friday, May 17 to 21, 1909. On Monday 
morning I heard in front of my tent the grumbling of a 
camel that was being forced to kneel. Peering out, I saw 
the Prince, who rushed up to me with a hearty greeting, 
sweat streaming down his face. His people were migrating 
to al-Kara and he had hastened ahead upon his fine animal 
that he might see me as soon as possible, he said. I readily 
believed that he had hastened to me, though less for my 
sake than in anticipation of the full meal and the rest that 
he knew awaited him in my tent. He had been moving about 
every day for the last eight days, passing not a single night 
inside a tent. He complained of not having found abundant 
pasture anywhere nor a sufficient quantity -of water, and 
twice they had had to keep riding all night because of the 
appearance of enemy raiders. When I asked him about my 
camels, he replied that my two best riding animals had been 
stolen. My herdsman Mufazzi did not lodge near his animals, 
he said, but went to his relatives on the outskirts of the 
camp, and in his absence two Sammar who served with the 
Rwala had taken my two fine animals and escaped upon 
them. They had stolen provisions, water bags, and firearms 
from their masters and camels from me. The Prince said 
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he had demanded compensation from the masters for my 
animals and would assist me to my right, otherwise his face 
would remain blackened. 

“Thou, Prince, art in duty bound to do so,” I said. 
“According to your customs a host or a master is respon- 
sible for the acts of his guest or his servant. This is known 
to everybody and is conceded by all. Shouldst thou not compel 
the masters of these thieves to make retribution, it would 
be plain that thou dost not concern thyself with the prc^rty 
of thy friend and neighbor. The Prince an-Nuri eben Sa'lan 
surely will not let this come to pass.” 

“Wallah (by Allah), I shall not let it pass; I know thou 
boughtest both of the stolen animals for 168 meOidijjat 
(1142.20), but this year camels are lank and do not fetch 
the price they sold for last year. I appraised thy animals at 
one hundred me^idijjat ($90). If thou agreest, the masters 
shall pay thee this amount.” I agreed and asked the Prince 
to expedite the settlement of the matter. 

In the night the scribe 6wad brought me word from the 
Prince that we were to remain in al-K&ra until Saturday. 
This pleased me, for I expected to finish by that day the 
greater portion of my notes on folklore. The Prince came to 
see me every day; but, if he saw that I was very busy, he 
would keep quiet or else help me by sending away anyone 
who was bent on paying me a visit. 

Many of the chiefs, the young ones especially, were de- 
sirous of procuring various articles from me, but they did 
not dare ask me for them. It was generally known that the 
Prince was my close friend; but I did not allow any of the 
chiefs to become too intimate. My deportment toward them 
all was kindly and courteous, but it was reserved whenever 
any of them sought to treat me as his equal. In such a case 
1 pretended not to hear what was said, or else I replied curtly 
in the nega.tive, immediately afterwards engaging the man 
in a pleasant conversation as though nothing had happened. 
I never permitted myself to accept an invitation to supper 
from any of the younger chiefs and I never visited any of 
them. It was very seldom that I entered the tent of the 
Prince and when I did I stayed but a little while. My round 
tent was always open to him, but it was closed to the other 
chiefs. They were permitted to seat themselves in my large 
tent, whence I would invite one or another to my presence. 
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I never greeted the younger chiefs first, but as soon as one 
of them saluted me I returned the in'eeting and inquired in 
a friendly manner as to this or that. If anyone failed to greet 
me, I rode by as though I neither saw nor heard him. 

My raids, as they called my scientific expeditions, were 
known to all, and no one had any doubt about my courage. 
Once, when the youthful chief MamdOh eben Sattsm, who 
was famous for his bravery, sought to quiz me by asking 
whether I had no fears while thus rambling alone in the un- 
known desert, I answered him in the presence of the other 
chiefs : 

“What is fear, 0 Mamduh? What is the unknown desert? 
I was roaming through it on a camel’s back while thou wast 
being carried through it in a saddlebag.’* Mamduh’s face 
flushed and he retreated. In the bags that are tied to camel 
saddles the slaves on marches put the young sons of their 
masters who are too young to know how to ride. 

It was through such demeanor that I had so won the respect 
of the Prince’s family that none of the young chiefs dared to 
prejudice anyone against me; and it was only for the sake of 
preserving this steadfast position to the limit that I (lemanded 
reimbursement for my stolen animals. It was to be proved 
whether the Prince would or would not actually demonstrate 
his friendship for me. 

On Thursday afternoon I finished most of my notes, 
thus carrying out an important part of my scientific work. 
Toward evening I went with Zaher to visit a tent where on 
the morrow several boys were to be circumcised. In front of 
it a company of girls were dancing. In the gardens I plucked 
b&fur, si^il, 'esbet al-akrab, ^bbejza, resad, snejsle, ktejt, 
hewabeka, nkejda, abu neir, and lubbina. On the way back 
we stopped to examine the rock of al-MeSrefe, where there 
was once a small fortress. On the rock, which was artificially 
hewn, I discovered a brief Nabataean inscription to which I 
decided to return on the morrow, as I could not make it out 
very well in the fading light. 

On Friday I felt very tired. I had been drinking a good 
deal of black coffee during the last weeks in order to sustain 
the activity of my mind in the prevailing heat, and now I 
suffered a relapse. I could scarcely get off the bed. The blood 
throbbed in my head until everything about me seemed to 
go round in a circle. Naser helped me from my small tent 
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into the larger .one, where I sat a while. About noon there 
broke over us a violent sandstorm, which tore down both 
our tents and forced us to seek protection behind a garden 
wall. The storm did not subside until after sunset, when it 
was too late to visit the rock of al-Me§refe. In the evening 
&wad brought me seventeen Turkish pounds ($76.50) as re- 
imbursement for my stolen camels and, better still, the tid- 
ings that on the morrow we were to start on our march to 
the populated regions. The Prince had kept his word. This 
fact, together with my joy at the prospect of finally leaving 
the inner desert, served to raise my spirits. 



CHAPTER XI 


AL-KArA to DAMASCUS THROUGH THE WADI 
SIRHAN . 

AL-KARA to KULBAN AN-NBA6 

Saturday to Friday, May 22 to 28, 1909. On Saturday we 
had a great deal of trouble in loading the camels (Fig 58). 
They were so frightened by the palms that at every breath 
of wind which made the leaves rustle they would get up 
— in spite of the fact that their front legs were tied to- 
gether — and throw off their loads. Finally we had to carry 
our belongings out of the garden and load them in the open 
space. Nobody could help us, for all were having the same diffi- 
culties. While my servants brought out the baggage, I watched 
the camels. No sooner was the task of loading accomplished 
than a servant came from the Prince with the request that 
1 visit him at once. I found him southeast of the settlement 
in the midst of a group of fighters, dividing cartridges among 
them. He begged me to give some medicine to two settlers 
from Skaka, one of whom had his left hand shot through 
while the other suffered from the reopening of an old stab 
wound in the right ankle. Before I had cleaned and dressed 
their wounds the whole throng was on the march and the 
Prince was impatiently urging me to hurry, so as to over- 
take them in time. Thus I again missed the Nabataean in- 
scription. 

At 6.20 A. M. we left al-Kara and rode through the basin 
al-Cuba toward the southwest. As soon as we passed the 
southern corner of the cliff that encloses this basin, we felt 
the cool current of the west wind for which we had longed 
so at al-Kara. From 8.10 until 8.32 we rested, and at 11.40 
encamped at the southern base of al-Hamamijat. I saw the 
Prince, mounted on his camel, driving before him about twenty 
men and beating them with his bent stick. They were some 
youths from Sk&ka who wished to go to Syria with us. The 
Prince would not permit it, however, because he feared that 
the number of his adherents in Skaka would be so much 
lessened. 
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On Sunday we started on our way at 5.24 A. M. and at 
6.47 reached the Kasr al-Mwejsen,“ a forsaken fortress built 
upon a solitary rock. South of it were several dilapidated 
houses and half-buried wells. 



Fig. 68 — Departure from al-Kara. 


In the vicinity of al-Mwejsen there are a great many 
boulders of multiform shapes which make one think of herds 
of resting cows. The basin is hedged in by a precipitous rocky 
cliff against which, in the southern part, masses of sand have 
drifted and formed rising terraces, called al-He^e. West 
of the Ka^r al-Mwejsen, between these drifts and the bare, 
rocky cliff on the north, is a free space about fifty meters 
wide where 'dder and ra^a grow. Halting from 7.10 until 7.26, 
we reached at 8.38 a rain pool filled with water. It is situated 

* Al-Bekrl. Mii'tfam (WUBtenfdd), p. 664. rvoords that the Beni T^rlf Ibn M&lek of 
the tribe of the T^j own a place with a little water, Muwejiel. 

J&Vht, (Wttitenfeld), Vol. 4. pp. 691 f., wrltw that a certain member of the 

TaJJ tribe warmed eome sour milk and added to It water from the eprlna of Muwejiel In 
the hope of curing hlz^df of lome miiady. Another Bedouin pralied the wholeiome air 
between Muwejiel and Giwa. — 

diwa li iltuated eight kilometers 8outb«ioutbweit of our Mwejien; it is therefore 
apparent that we may identify it with tbe Muwejeel of al-Behrl and Jil^t. because the 
1 and n are often Interchangtfl. 
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north of the western end of the drifts of al-Hekne, near which 
is the settlement of 6awa. We watered our animals from the 
pool. The camels that were not burdened by any load waded 
to the middle of the water, where they drank and excreted 
at the same time that the women were filling their water 
bags with this liquid! 

At 9.10 we deviated somewhat ‘to the northwest to en- 
circle al-6owf. True, the chief 'Adub had asked an-Nuri to 
encamp at al-6owf, but the Prince feared lest some of the 
women perish during the fighting; hence we rode through the 
stony district of 6isan al-6owf. The short ravines of this 
region are narrow and deep, with sides that are almost im- 
passably steep. Nowhere was any green bush to be seen — 
everywhere merely the bare, gray, waste rocks. At one o’clock 
we descended into the extensive lowland Fej^t al-6arba, where 
we found dry zamr&n, a fact which influenced the Prince to 
encamp there at 1.32 P. M. 

RaSraS, the son of 'Adub, joined us here. He had come 
from Nawwaf and had brought letters and greetings for me, 
together with the news that Nawwaf had married a girl 
from al-6owf a few days before. She was his sixth wife; 
he had divorced four, and a like fate threatened the fifth 
one. The latest reports of the victoricfiis advance of Eben 
Sa'ud had improved NawwM’s weakened position, and because 
he now was sure of his father’s approbation he was filled 
with the hope of ultimate victory. 

On Monday we were in the saddle by 5.39 A. M., circ- 
ling in a southwesterly direction the hilly stretch in which 
we had failed to find pasture. The Arabs were hungry. Since 
most of the camels had ceased to yield milk because of 
insufficient food, the majority of the natives had lost their 
only sustenance. During our migration, while I was riding 
somewhat apart from the Prince, a woman who was sitting 
upon her loaded tent asked me why we had not encamped 
at al-6owf, and sighingly said: 

“We are looking for bread, but the country where there 
is no bread is not sweet (henna nudawwer 'ala rarif, ad- 
dira alii md biha rarif md hi zena).” 

At 7.10 we had on our left the hill of 'Abd al-6owf and 
on our right the wall of az-Zullijje; then we turned somewhat 
westward and from nine until 9.25 rested (Fig. 59). At noon 
we took a course through the channel of the Rig'let as-Sej^ 
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toward the southwest, as we had been told there was a good 
pasture at the southeastern edge of the HaSm al-Ez&re'. At 
1.20 P. M. the Prince made his camel kneel, a signal that the 
camp site had been chosen. It was amidst sand drifts, from 
which the strong west wind blew clouds of sand toward us. 



Fin. 69 — Near hill of 'Abd al-ftowf. 


The next day many of the chiefs went to al-6owf, and 
a number of the Arabs brought water from there. I occu- 
pied myself with notes on the poems and songs of the Rwala. 
Toward evening there was heard an alarm cry — the herds- 
men had perceived an enemy band. Straightway the fighters, 
headed by the Prince, set out to the south, but failing to 
find the enemy they returned near midnight all worn out. 

On Wednesday morning the alarm cry was heard again. 
The Prince was just preparing to have a drink of coffee 
with me; he did not finish the drink, but set the cup down 
on the floor, leaped upon his mare, and galloped toward the 
east. He returned half an hour later, saying he had seen 
the enemy fleeing south, but they were too far off for him 
to follow. At 5.25 we set out toward the west-northwest. 
On the way the camel that was carrying the tent of the 
Prince threw off the burden, and the slave women were not 
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strong enough to reload it. They lamented and cursed the 
men because they would not help. 

At 9.25 the Prince stopped in the sandy strip of 'Areji 
ad-Desm and under a bush of roza kindled a small fire upon 
which we warmed our unfinished coffee. The chief 'Adub 
had hunted down a hare, which he threw upon the fire and 
when it was baked divided among Us. We ate the whole of 
that hare, even to the intestines. From 9.57 to 11.47 we were 
in the saddle and then rested until 12.23 P. M. 

To the north the steep slope al-Ksas, part of the uplands 
of al-Crejmis and al-Bijaz, was in sight; to the south the spurs 
of the at-Tawil range; and to the west a desolate, stony plain 
in which merge several valleys. The riding was not hard, but 
it was wearisomely monotonous. The sun was scorching and 
the wind drove sand into our eyes. On the right we could 
see a uniformly white, rocky precipice of the al-Bijaz region, 
on the left tiresome brown and reddish swells, while ahead 
of us the endless plain shimmered in a grayish haze. The 
camels were hungry and ran from one shrub to another 
seeking to graze. They grazed from 2.08 until 2.50 but were 
not relieved of riders and loads until, southeast of the wells 
of al-Bakkar,"" we reached the sandy hillocks ^simt ar-Ru- 
{jejme, which were overgrown with green raza. The tents 
were left folded, for we intended to resume the journey early 
next morning. 

As early as a little after one o’clock my slumbers were 
interrupted by the grumbling of the camels, displeased because 
they were being loaded. At three we were under way. The 
west wind was damp, cold, and very unpleasant. The young 
camels had lost their mothers in the darkness and growled 
and wailed, while their mothers emitted a peculiar guttural 
sound called henn, resembling the distant rumbling of thunder. 
Many a camel who could not wait until her youngster appeared, 
but started back on a run to find it, threw off her load and 
had to be caught and compelled to kneel by force. She would 
growl, beat her head, and otherwise act as if she were 
desperate. At 5.35 A. M. the Prince dismounted from his 

According to op. rit., Vol. 1, pp. S98f., Bal^lffcr 1 h a locality in the Band 

desert of 'Alvft near the two mountain ranfres. — Our watering place of al-^hh^r 
IB situated on the northwestern border of the NefOd — the ‘Aleft desert of old — but far 
from the ranges of Afta* and Salma* (1. e., the TaiJ ranges). Near this Bahh&r* on the frontier 
of the territory of the Tajj. aUBekrl (op. oU., p. 579) records a place called an-N&tiliJje. 
Accordingly Bakk&r Is to be sought on the frontier of the territory of the Tnjj. a statement 
which fully conforms with the location of our Babb^r. 
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camel near several bushes of raza, and until 5.54 we warmed 
ourselves by a fire. On the right we passed by the wells of 
Sbajha and at ten o’clock reached the wells of §rar, where 
our thirsty camels were to be watered. Alas, only one of 
the wells had water in it; the rest of them were either 
half or wholly filled with earth. The individual families 
each gathered around a different well, which they proceeded 
to dig out and clean. The Prince also ordered a well to be 
dug and when the slaves shirked the work he drove them 
to it with a stick and curses. He then invited me to water my 
camels at his well. It took over four hours of hard work to 
water sixteen camels! There was very little water in the well 
anyway and, with four groups watering there, only each fifth 
bucket could be poured out for my camels. At the bottom of 
the well, which was about four meters deep, two men ladled 
out the water with rather flat bowls and poured it into the 
bucket. The men who pulled op the filled bucket and poured 
the water out for the camels kept up their spirits by singing 
short ditties (Ada’). 

The vicinity of the wells of §r&r’" is abundantly over- 
grown with ntsa’ bushes (Fig. 60), which were covered with 
berries, either still green or already red and of somewhat 
salty taste. Both adults and children picked and ate them. 
The soil consists of sand interpenetrated with salt and grows 
‘acres. 

Toward evening the Prince tied in front of my tent a 
yearling wether that had long, fluffy, black wool and a white 
head. It was a gift to him from a sheep merchant, who had 
bought in Ne^d about one hundred head of sheep which he 
was driving with us to Damascus. When I asked him why 
he did not kill the wether in his own tent, he answered; 

"With thee, brother, I may eat to my content at least 

” In the desert of bB'Bbiii&we, bvlonifins to the K»lb tribe »nd jivar Irak, there was 
eltuated, accordlnir to op’ PP> ^ plact' called Sar&r. He quotcM the 

Arabs as aayln^:' 

“Whoever has ased the water from Bapfir has approached Irak." According to the 
same authority, there* waa a similar sayins concernloff ^B4n In connection with Ne^. — 
The poet al-Mutanahbl (ibid.. Vol. d. p. 304} mentions the waterlnfc places of $war. af-^ubAbi 
SarOr. and pnbAj* According to him we should seek Safftr northeast of $w4r. which is the 
same as his Swar. If It Is true that aUMutanabbi failed to preserve the geographical order 
of the individual watering places, we may Identify his Sar^r with our Sr&r. Whoever had 
watered his camel at Sr&r did not reach another water until he was in the settlement of 
Ddmat aUOandal. which belonged to the adnilnistralive district of Irak and whence even 
today It Imports Its goods. 

The mya* bushes were also observed by Pietro della Valle, who tells {Viaggi [Venice. 
1604]. Vol. 4. p. 608) of his travels through a place overgrown with thistle thickets, the 
heart-shaped leaves of which were harely as large as the smallest nail of the human hand. 
The bushes bore round fruit resembling large corals, of sweet taste though somewhat salt, 
and having small seeds. 
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twice a day, but in my tent I mi^ht not perhaps even taste 
the meat.” 

On Friday we stayed at §r&r because the pack camels 
were too tired to go on. The Prince came to me early in 
the morning and worked with me until evening. There was 



Fig. 60 — Maa' bushes near wells of Sr&r. 


a shortage of food in his own tent, but he kept sending flour 
for bread to the tent of the orphans of his brother M^mmad. 

Saturday to Saturday, May 29 to June 5, 1909. On 
Saturday we resumed the march at 6.14 A. M. No sooner 
had we left the camp site than we were overtaken by a camel 
rider who brought the message that 'Adub, who was then 
camping at the Kulban 'Arfega,” was going to ride with his 

» wells of 'Arfufta are situated on the old route from Syria to the oasis of Tejmo. 
They are mentioned by al-Muhaddosl. Ahson (t>c Goeje). p. 258. who writM that In the de- 
pression of Sirhhn, in a pleasant, wholesome neishborho^. are situated two rain pools, ‘Arfafta. 
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people along the western fringe of the depression of Sirhan, 
as he had been informed that a fairly good pasture {twejbe) 
was to be found there. The Prince declined to follow him, 
however, preferring to go direct to the wells of an-Nbag 
because his people were already suffering from hunger. 

At seven o’clock we were riding past the wells of Srajjer. 
To the east we sighted the ie'ib of al-Kutb, which comes 
from the hills of al-Mefreiijje. The hills of al-'Arajef, which 
form the western border of the upland of Sihle Zalma to the 
east of Wadi Sirhan, are neither so high nor so precipitous 
as those of al-Ksas. From 8.56 until 9.40 our animals grazed 
on 'akvLl. Then we rode west of the Kulban al-fterawi'® until 
noon, when the Prince designated another camping ground 
in the plain of ar-Rattaj, amid bushes of arta. 

In al-6erawi I was able to complete the southern portion 
of my map, for in the tent of the Prince I found a man 
from al-Kasim who was familiar with the places southeast 
of Hajel. In the evening I learned from the scribe Ciwad 
that Sa'ud, the younger son of the Prince, who lived with 
his mother in a tent of his own, had not had any bread or 
'e/S (cooked meal) for four days. So I looked over my 
provisions, laid aside enough food to last my household from 
ten to twenty days, and sent the rest of the flour and burrul 
to Sa’ud and his mother. When the Prince learned of it, he 
said to me; 

"The Arabs can and must accustom themselves to suffer 
from want, but thou, brother, and thy men, ye must have 
enough to eat.’’ 

On Sunday we began to move at 5.16 A. M. At seven 
o’clock we noted on the right the 2elib Hlejiim, east of it 
low, yellow hills in which is the abandoned settlement of 
an-Nabk abu Kasr, and still farther to the east the wide 
openings of the ie’ibdn of Rarajes, which approach from the 
at-Tajat volcanoes. From 8.02 until nine o’clock the camels 
grazed on rorol (Fig. 61). Later we were overtaken by a chief 
of the Kwaibe tribe who was going from Skaka to the volcano 
of 'Amud and thence to Shil 'Amer. He informed the Prince 
that in our vicinity there was lurking a raiding party of 

** op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 46, wrIUv thftt al-tiurAwi rcfera uithur to the waters in 

the territory of al-|^ehi or to the wells adjotnlny the route of the ‘Tajj tribe to Syria: 
aoeordinff to him a wateriiur place of the Taii in the two ranKCS has the same name. ^ 
Our well of al-Qerhwl Is situated in the former territory of al-^jn, on the road of al-Hnebho 
which leads throuffh the depression of Sirbhn from Damascus to Qhjel near the A^a* raniee, 
where the tribe had their eenter. 
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350 men, which had attacked the encampment of the clan 
of al-Ka'ai‘a at MeSamen ar-R^’; whereupon the Prince sent 
his slaves to urge the belated members of his family to make 
haste and be more alert, or they might easily be cut off 
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and robbed. We waited from 10.52 to 11.43 for the throng 
to gather. Meantime a messenger of Fahad si MaShur arrived 
with the report that he was camping at an-Nba& and that there 
was no pasture at the wells of §ajba. The Prince accordingly 
changed his intention of camping at these wells and deviated 
westward. At two o’clock we dismounted at the Kulban an- 
Nbat, where we had camped once before (see above, p. 119). 

KULBAn AN-NBA6 to g2Ej2 AD-plB 

I stopped in front of the chief Fahad’s tent and im- 
mediately took my camel to water, but the Prince entered 
the tent at once. After watering the animal, I brought her 
likewise to the tent, where she knelt. The Prince greeted me: 

“Long live the rider upon this camel! (Aa// rd’i had- 
delul'Y' 
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To which I replied: 

“Allfih preserve the life of thy children! (all&h jehajji 
nabdk!)" 

All present rose except the young chief Haled, the eldest 
son of the deceased Prince Sattam, who could not do so 
without difficulty; but he rose half-way. Fahad pointed me 
to a place opposite the Prince, whereupon the Prince asked 
me to take a seat beside him. But that seat was occupied 
by the chief Haled, who was leaning upon the same saddle 
as the Prince. I complied with the Prince’s request and 
H&led had but to make room. Greeting everyone present, 
1 inquired pleasantly of Haled at what time he had arrived. 
Fahad served me with tea and dates. I invited only the 
Prince to join me at the meal. After my mazhur (the camels 
with the baggage) had arrived I left the tent to assist at 
the unloading. The water in the wells of an-Nba^ is fresh, 
clear, and plentiful. 

On Monday morning nobody seemed to know whether 
we should stay or migrate. The Prince was sleeping and no 
one ventured to wake him. At last he presented himself and 
directed us to make ready for the march. At 6.28 A. M. we set 
out, heading north-northwest through the marsh of Nowdin, 
which is covered for miles with a salty white crust that 
glitters in many places like smooth ice. We avoided such 
places, fearing that our camels might slip (jezlaken) upon 
them. Arriving east of the Kulban al-.Mejseri, we turned 
northward. Far to the east we could see the dark lava hills 
of Ob€r2&t az-Zba', half covered with sand. It is in these 
hills that the Se'ibdn of al-Ma'arec, ar-Riajde, and as-Sendela 
originate, thence extending down into the depression of Sirhan. 
North of as-Sendela the edge of the upland north of Wadi 
Sirhan bends far back toward the east. Within this giant 
bend the §e'iban abu Slelijjat terminate. Northwest of these 
rises the solitary cone Tell al-2alta, around the northwestern 
base of which winds the Se'ib of al-'Ajli. The Tell al-Zalta 
and east of it the volcanoes of Lejla and ar-Rha’ mark the 
southern boundary of the volcanic region. From 8.40 until 
nine o'clock our camels grazed upon a sandy slope where 
'akul, kataf, mjjo', and sndn grew. At 10.38 we were forced 
to go around a large, brilliantly white expanse of salt. In the 
west and north we saw various mirages (di). It appeared 
to us that the marsh of Nowdan bordered on a silvery lake 
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wreathed in verdant trees and foliage. The shore, especially 
to the northwest where the sun was gflowingr most fiercely, 
appeared all overgrown with a vegetation that was reflected 
in the lake. 

At eleven o’clock we reached a watered district {marabb) 
within which many short channels disappear. Its growth con- 
sists of kasba, halfa, and ’aereS. Th6 Prince requested me to 
lead the tribe, and he himself trotted ahead to seek a snug 
location for the camp. The aalaf, or armed convoy of the 
migrating tribe, now rode behind me. Beyond the marabb we 
crossed the edge of the marsh of Nowdan and from 11.50 until 
12.22 P. M. waited at another marabb for the pack camels to 
overtake us. At one o’clock we came to a large marabb, where 
the Prince awaited us, and at 1.22 we encamped. The heat was 
intense. The Prince had made a shady arbor under a tarfa 
bush and invited me to sit with him. I had to carry thither 
my bag and my saddle to save them from the hundreds and 
thousands of camels that were passing by. As I started to 
lift the bag there sprang from under it a snake about sixty 
centimeters long, a finger thick, gray and speckled. 6wad, 
the scribe, killed it. 

On Tuesday the migration began at 5.0T A. M. First 
to start out was the camel that carried the markab or abu-d- 
dhur litter. Then the Prince swung into the saddle and we 
followed his example. The camel with the markab, escorted 
by slaves and slave women, remained at the head of the 
pack camels (mez&Mr) while the Prince and I rode in front. 
As soon as the abu-d-dhur fell out of sight we stopped to 
await its approach. In this marshy lowland of al-Has§abijje 
the camels of burden had to proceed very slowly and care- 
fully to avoid slipping. Even more caution was required on 
the fringe of the Sab^a Ha^wra (or Hawwza), an arm of 
which we crossed in the center. 

The Sab!}a Hazawza is a salty swamp extending from al- 
Hassabijje to the al-Misma’ range and from the volcano of 
'Abd al-Ma’aser in the east as far as §e'ib al-’Abed in the west. 
Almost from the very center rises a black hill. The Bedouins 
say that the hill contains a cave which is full of gold, but 
that it is impossible to get to it. No one can swim or wade 
across the swamp and whoever would ride into the Hazawza 
upon a camel would disappear with his mount before he could 
take ten steps. The Hazawza would gape open to swallow in 
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a trice the strug^lingf camel and rider, shrieking in vain for 
help. His companions, who might perhaps be standing only 
a few paces off upon solid ground, would have to gaze upon 
his mortal fight, unable to help him. It seemed to me as if 
a somber veil hung above this sultry marsh.'" 

To the north heyond the marsh the blue range of al-Misma’ ap- 
peared, with its saddle peak Sd&d al-Misma' overtopping the horizon. 
Stili farther north we perceived the outlines of the sharp tooth Sinn 
al-Misma’. In front of the range, at the eastern fringe of the depres- 
sion of Sirhfin, is situated the somber hill of 'Abd al-Ma'aser. East of 
the range the ridges of al-Esehraat and al-Metaha extend toward the 
northeast and beyond, still farther toward the southeast but closer to 
the depression of Sirhdn, runs the higher belt of Lejla.” 

Southeast of Lejla two almost blue cones belonging to the group 
of Me£&men ar-Bha’ appeared upon the horizon. West-northwest of us 
and west of the Hazawja, the deep mouth of the al-Esejd valley gaped 
in the northern edge of the lava. Near its termination the spring 'Ajn 
al-Mabijje gushes forth. 

At 7.40 we sighted on the right a palm tree and under 
it the well 2lelib al-Mu'eaer. At eight o’clock we arrived at 
the shallow wells Kulb&n al-Ma'a?er, where we pitched our 
tents. Here a messenger of the chief of the settlement of 
Caf met the Prince and imparted to him the news that some 
of the Rwala clans were camping at al-tiowlan and had been 
there for almost a month. According to the same informant, 
Eben Smejr had engaged in a fight with the Circassians 
and had lost thirty-five men, the Rwala killing two Turkish 
soldiers. He said that the Druses were again fighting the 
Government and had occupied the city of Bosra’. These 
advices moved the Prince to head straight for al-CowIan, 
where he hojied to assist his people and Eben Smejr. 

Possibly the hill In the marsh of is identienl with the mountain of ([a- 

(Jawfla of thu Arabic writers. 

Hiu^OQtn (Wlistenfeld)i Vol. Z. o. 2B9. writes that l^a^aw^ is a mountain in 
the west, whither, before the advent of Mohammed, the Arabs banished their exiles. 

Acoordlnx toac-Zabldl. Tdd a{-*ardj (BQil^, 1307— 130B A.H.). Vol. R, p. 20, Ha^aw^a 
is a mountain on an island In the sea. whither the Arabs banished their exiles. — 

Our hill of ifafawfa rises almost on the western border of Arabia proper, from salty 
swamps which after heavy rains become transformed into a slnirle lake. At such times the 
blaok hill of Qa^awsa becomes an island. It is very difficult to reach this mysterious mountain 
durlas floods and quite impossible at other times. 

w J&kOt. op. eft., Voi. I, p. RR4; Vd. 2. p. Vol. 4, p. 874, writes that Lajla is 
either a solitary small cone or a table mountain. He asserts that a certain member of 
the Kalb tribe mentions two heights of lAila in conneetion with the lowland Ra^at al< 
Mamilch. while a member of the Kesara tribe speaks of Lajla and Barad. — 

lAjla, mentioned by the member of the Kalb tribe. Is certainly Identical with the 
western spurs of our Lejla. whence rain water flows Into the depression of Slrhhn, into 
the salty swamps of Hagawsa, which may be correctly designated as Rawdat a)-Mamfrleh. 
Thi> member of the FesAra tribe had in mind the volcanic region of Lajla, wherein be was 
camping. Through the northern arm of this volcanic region, called Qarra TenAn, there leads 
a route to the mountain of Bird, This mountain is Identical with Barad. 
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As soon as my tents were pitched I be^ran rewriting 
the topographical names and I added several brief songs to 
my notes. 

On Wednesday we migrated at 5.02 A. M. in a south- 
westerly direction, which led us through the marsh of Nowdan 
(or Nawdan), and at seven o’clock reached the fringe of an arm 
that the Sab^a Hazawza thrusts out'to the southeast. We had 
to cross this arm by a few paths only thirty centimeters 
wide. Our camels would not enter them without much coaxing. 
They walked slowly, cautiously, one after another. Bight and 
left of the paths lay white crusts of salt which concealed 
a quaggy morass. It seemed to me that I was walking 
on a frozen lake. Here and there even the paths bore a thick 
crust of salt, which seemed to thaw and vanish under the 
camels’ feet. Frequently a path was broken by soft mud. In 
such places the utmost caution was necessary. Many of the 
animals slipped and were unable to rise. Several pack camels 
broke their legs and had to be left lying in the mire beside 
the paths, the men and women carrying the baggage to 
more solid ground, where they added it to the load of other 
camels in spite of the animals’ protests. By eight o’clock 
all the paths had disappeared. The southwestern part of the 
arm of the Hazawza marsh consists of' a rigid salty crust 
that forms innumerable cakes which pile one against the 
other, with edges so sharp and hard that the crossing was 
misery for the camels. 

At 8.42 we halted at the 2elib al-Kdejjer, which is situated 
about a kilometer west of the arm of the Hazawza marsh. 
I anxiously sought out my own mazhur, or pack camels, to 
see if any of them had fallen. At last I found them and 
counted them: not one was missing. Al-hamdu lillah! At 9.20 
we proceeded farther to the west-northwest through a sandy 
region where 'acres (Fig. 62), 'erz (Fig. 63), Swahwah, ‘dder, 
and mja’. were growing, with here and there even mti, kataf, 
korzi, kafba, and thama. From 10.30 until 11.08 our camels 
grazed. At 12.17 P. M. we pitched another camp. 

Shortly after the arrival of the camels carrying the 
Prince’s property I saw him beating his young wife with 
a camel stick. She lay on the ground, retarding the blows 
with her hands but uttering no sound whatever. I heard no 
moans, no sighs, yet she was g:etting a thrashing in full 
measure. Later, when the Prince came to see me, he inquired 
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whether men of my tribe beat their wives. He complained 
of his young wife’s supineness and her care-free way of giving 
everything into the hands of slaves and slave women who 
pilfered his stores so thoroughly that nothing whatever was 
left of them. If he wanted a drink of sour milk he had to 
solicit it in a stranger’s tent, even though he owned two 
hundred female camels. Before we left al-Kara there were 
delivered to him from Skaka two loads of dates (about 340 kilo- 
grams), and when six days later we encamped at the wells 
of §rar he had not a date left, although he himself had not 
eaten a single one. 

As we thus sat engaged in conversation, the alarm cry 
rang out. The Prince leaped to his feet, darted into his tent, 
threw crosswise over his shoulders two belts with 120 Mann- 
licher cartridges, seized the carbine, and barefooted, with 
nothing on but a shirt, swung into the light saddle of his 
white mare and galloped off to the west. One by one the 
other riders hurried after him, with no mantles or kerchiefs 
and their long plaits flying in the air. About twenty minutes 
later we heard reports of firearms, first singly, then in 
volleys. Then the alarm cry was renewed. Even the mares 
that nursed foals had to be saddled and when these proved 
insufficient mount camels were gathered, an indication that 
the enemy were very numerous. To secure our camp from a 
sudden attack, we occupied the next oblong tabular hill and 
thoroughly surveyed the vicinity northeast of the well of al- 
Kdejjer; but w'e could discover nothing, nor could we hear 
more shots. Our fighters returned near midnight. 

The Prince had deemed his small band of thirty-six, 
on mares, sufficient to attack an enemy of sixty-five rifles 
on camels. Perceiving the Prince with his cavalcade, the 
enemy had dismounted and forced their camels to kneel in 
a sheltered hollow, while they themselves advanced to take 
shelter among the thickets that crowned a slight ridge. The 
Prince, not proposing to risk his horses and fighters in the 
open, had commanded his men to dismount, tie the horses, 
and open fire. He himself aimed at the hollow where the 
camels of the enemy had been secluded. 

“I could not see the camels,” he explained to me, “but 
I remembered their general direction and adjusted my carbine 
to see if it would carry as far as thou hast claimed. I fired 
thrice without knowing whether the bullets had reached the 
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Fia 63 

Pig. 62 — 'Airei bush. 
Fig. 63 — 'Eri bush. 
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mark. After the fourth shot I heard an outcry. I kept the 
range and fired three or four times more; and, behold, now 
I saw the camels running out, frightened, and leaping on three 
legs. I had aimed well and the bullets had carried. The enemy 
were unprepared for an attack upon their mounts. When 
they heard the alarm of the guards and saw the camels 
running wild, they quickly left their position, recaptured 
the camels, and fled. We pursued them, but our mares’ hoofs 
kept sinking into the swamps and the enemy escaped. I did 
not permit the camel riders to take up the pursuit ^ter they 
came to our assistance. Night had set in and they would have 
had to go round the arm of the Ha^w^ marsh, and how 
were they to find the enemy when their tracks were mingled 
with those of our own camels? Two of their animals were 
found dead, and many bloody streaks bore witness to the 
wounds suffered by either the fighters or the animals. The 
enemy have had a taste of their own blood and certainly 
will not hinder us any more.” 

On Thursday we set out at B.47 A. M. From 6.45 until 
7.14 we waited west of 6wej al-Ranam for the abu-d-dMr 
litter and at nine o’clock entered the lava spur that pene- 
trates fifteen kilometers into the depression of Sirh&n, with 
a width of seven kilometers. The march among the sharp 
stones was so hard for the camels that by ten o’clock we 
had only reached the Kulban al-Amrar, which are situated 
at the western end of the lava. These wells, from two to 
four meters deep and in the shade of three high palms and 
a few bushes, contain salty and bitter water. In the vicinity 
grow mm’, hawwa’, b‘we?a, Samba, ^abun aWur&b, tarfa, thama, 
zaram, 'eri, ‘eSbet umm sdlem,karSaf, krejza,zorr&t an-na'dm, 
’akul, 'adrei, and neffil. We left the wells at 11.45 and proceed- 
ed close to the base of the barra toward the north-northwest, 
reaching at 12.42 P. M. the wells of ad-Dib, where the 
Prince pointed out a camp site. These wells, which have been 
excavated in rocky ground, are only two meters deep and 
barely sixty centimeters wide, but they have plenty of water, 
which flows continuously. As all the plants in the depression 
of Sirh&n are of a salty taste and are covered with salt, we 
had to water the camels every second day. 

About midnight there was a partial eclipse of the moon. 
Two-thirds of the moon's face was obscured by a reddish 
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veil; only the right or western edge remained bright. The 
Prince came to ask me what the phenomenon sigrnified. 

S2EJ2 AD-DiB TO ROTTI 

At 5.06 A. M. we left Sieji and proceeded over the wide 
spur of the harra. The ground was covered with fragments 
of lava, among which the camels proceeded cautiously, but 
here and there were larger or smaller basins in which there 
was no lava. Because the western upland also sends out 
a “nose” toward the east, HaSm az-Zwajen, the depression 
of Sirhan narrows here until it almost disappears. 

Two men who had a dispute to settle came to the Prince 
for assistance. One was a Rwejli, the other a Sarari. Several 
days before they had exchanged riding camels. The Rwejli 
gave to the Sarari his camel, adding a shirt and two kerchiefs, 
and in return received the camel which heretofore had been 
ridden by the Sarari. On Wednesday the Rwejli mounted 
the exchanged camel to pursue the enemy upon it. On 
Thursday the beast was not able to rise, and, when she finally 
did get up, she was limping perceptibly upon her right front 
leg. Because of this defect the Rwejli accused the Sarari of 
withholding from him the fact that the camel might become 
lame after a fast ride and sought to return the animal to the 
former owner. It was interesting to listen to the presentation 
of their cases and to their different dialects. The Prince heard 
them silently. After they had finished, he addressed the Sarari; 

"Thou wilt bring me witnesses to testify that thy old 
camel never limped before.” 

To the Rwejli he said: "Thou wilt bring me witnesses 
to testify that thy new camel did not go lame because of 
careless riding across the lava and the swamp.” 

From seven until 7.18 we rested. Presently the Sarari 
brought his witnesses, but the Rwejli was unable to pro- 
cure any. 

“How wouldst thou judge them, 0 Sheikh Musa?” asked 
the Prince. 

“I would not judge them; they have judged themselves.” 

"Wallah (by Allah), that is true!” said the Prince, leaping 
into the saddle of his kneeling camel and leaving without 
saying a word to the disputants. 
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At 8.35 we had on the left the Kulban umm al-Fan&^l and 
at 9.04 stopped at the Kulban al-Mhejzer, which are situated 
in a gap between two ridges of lava. At 9.29 we began to 
follow the road Darb al-Mnekka" in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. This road has been artificially restored in places. The 
lava stones have been gathered and piled up to form two 
inclosures between which runs the roadbed — a proof that 
it was once frequented by large mercantile caravans, for the 
Bedouins would hardly have labored thus of their own ini- 
tiative. 

At noon we again reached the depression of Sirhan, where 
our camels grazed until 12.39 P. M. At 1.23 we encamped in 
the marsh of 'Ujun ‘Edwan&t. The Arabs did not intend to 
pitch the tents, but toward three o’clock the southwestern 
sky became overcast with dark clouds and it began to lighten 
and thunder. In the brief shower which followed all that was 
not under cover was drenched. The boggy ground became still 
softer, causing many camels to fall with their loads and break 
their legs. Many of the Arabs had gone with their camels to 
the wells of al-6arbu’ijje and now could not return until the 
ground dried. 

Toward evening the Prince told me that he was going 
to send Hmar abu 'Awwad to the Hawran to secure reliable 
information about the political situation in Damascus and its 
vicinity. Hmar was already approaching eighty, but he was 
so sagacious and keen-witted that the Prince could depend 
on him for anything. 

On Saturday morning many of the Arabs had their 
belongings already loaded when the Prince’s servant pro- 
claimed that we were not going to migrate. 'Ejal Turkijje’s 
camel, it appeared, had fallen at the wells of al-Carbu‘ijje 
and could not rise. She was the best camel of the Sattam 
herd and Turkijje was very fond of her. For this reason 
Turkijje had asked the Prince not to migrate until the ground 
was firmer and the camel more rested. Since the camel could 
not get up, she had been guarded all night where she fell. 
The other camels were grazing on half a, which was also being 
gathered by the slaves who attended the horses (Figs. 64, 65, 66). 

I was perusing the third volume of Arabia Petraea and 
busying myself with inquiries as to certain matters that 

" (Wttitenfeld). Vol. 4. p. S69> mc^tloju r nomad road to Sjria called 

nUMuTia^V>> which we may Identify with our road of al-Hne^^a. 
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had not been clearly explained to me at the time I wrote it, 
when toward evening: the Prince visited me to tell the news 
that the chief of the settlement of Etra had sent him. The 
Government, he was informed, had expelled all the Rwala from 
al-6owlan, and they were now camping north and northwest 
of al-Azrak. Before Beirut twenty-three English warships were 
anchored, and from Constantinople forty-one regiments of the 
army were marching to Syria. In Damascus ninety-one digni- 
taries had been imprisoned, many more having escaped to the 
Druses for protection from the Government. These tidings were 
brought to the settlement of Etra by the people of the Hawran, 
who had come for salt. Consequently the Prince had decided to 
advance toward al-Azrak slowly and await the return of Hmar. 
There was no means of telling when he would return, as we 
were not sure whether he could even succeed in reaching the 
station of Der'at (or Edra'at). It was the opinion of the Prince 
that he should be at al-Azrak on Saturday and at Der'at on Mon- 
day morning. But the Rwala were waging war both with the 
Ahali al-ftebel and with the Sirhln, and both of these tribes 
were camping near the road that led to Der'St; it was therefore 
quite possible that they might capture Hmkr. He was to leave 
his camel in Der'at with the local confidant of the Prince and 
proceed to Damascus by rail, deliver the letters, return with 
the answer by rail to Der'at, and thence upon camel to us. 
He could be expected Sunday or Monday, after a journey of 
nine or ten days. 

'Ejal Turkijje’s camel was at last pulled from the mire, 
but she collapsed after a few paces and had to be brought 
to the camp on blankets by twelve men. Her improvement 
was anxiously awaited. An-Nuri declared that she was worth 
fifteen ordinary camels. 

Sunday to Monday, June 6 to 21, 1909. On Sunday morning 
we marched from 5.38 A. M. until nine o’clock through the 
marsh that extends from the south as far as the wells Kulban 
al-Ciferat and encamped near the Kulban al-Biz. After my 
tents were pitched I began examining the plants that were 
picked on the way from al-Kara, recording the Arabic names; 
I also photographed the environs of our camp. Several armed 
men walked to the Kulban al-(^ferat to cut meat from the 
sick camel, which had been killed. The men had carried her 
as far as there but, realizing the hopelessness of her condition, 
had been obliged to kill her. 
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Fic. 65 

Fig. 64— Camels eating half a. 

Fig. 6B— a camel with a load of (lalfa. 
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On Monday we migrated at 5.45 A. M. We were still going 
through marshes. At 6.35 we had on the northeast the two 
solitary pyramidal hills of al-Hsejjen, about two kilometers 
from which is situated a third similar hill, Abu Hsejje, and 



Fig. G6 — Haifa being brought for horses. 


southeast of it the Klejjeb umm al-'Ebi. About two kilometers 
west of al-Hsejjen dark thickets of tarfa bushes cast their 
shadows upon the ^elib at-Trejfawi. Between the hills of al- 
Hsejjen the crest of al-Makl towers above the flat top of 
as-S^a. 

We left the marsh {sab^} at nine o’clock and now rode 
upon limestone ground on which grew firs, mti, Sth, kataf, 
tarfa, and scattered msa\ On the right, to the northeast, the 
white surface of the depression of Sirhan reaches up to the 
black hills far away at Far'at al-Krenijje. The western slopes 
of the range to the east are almost perpendicular, the summits 
flat, the intersecting ravines deep and fairly wide. The depres- 
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Bion of Sirhan penetrates them in many places, and in such 
spots are located various settlements. The settlements of Rotti, 
Hejjeb Talal, al-WaswaS, and Etra could be discerned to 
the northward; west and northwest of these lay al-'Akejla, 
^rkar, Minwa, and Cif. Date palms were visible also at al- 
Ksejba and Hejbfit al-Wurej6. All these settlements, includ- 
ing the largest of them, Caf, are called Keraja al-Meleh (Salt 
Settlements), because of their situation amid wide marshes 
and because of the fact that their inhabitants gather and 
trade salt. 

Between al-Wurejd and al-Waswas is seen the large, dark, 
isolated volcanic tract of al-^‘ejdat. Southwest of us extended 
a yellowish, limestone region through which many shallow 
valleys converge toward the depression of Sirhan. 

From 9.40 to 10.10 our camels grazed west of the wells 
of al-Ksejba near the valley of Bkjer, which begins in ar-Rha’ 
at the watershed between the depressions of Sirhan and of 
al-6afar and is formed by the combined Se'ibdn of at-Trejfi, 
Abejzer ad-Dwejmi, Aljejzer as-Satih, and AJjejzer al-Metaha. 
In this valley, thirty-five kilometers southwest of Rotti, are 
the wells Kulbkn Bkjer and tiie ruins of a large khan'* of 
the same name. 

Not far from the wells the ie’iban of al-'Awsefei join the 
valley of Bajer on the right, and on the left the §e'iban al- 
Hejbrat. 

'Amr ibn Ihv GhBaasniikii kins. mBrchiHl onu sprins (about 6’iO A.D.> 

againat th« Beni Mum, who had dofiod him. He wended bin way thniugh the volcanic I’egion 
^arrat R&ftcl, past Uhajr and al-Kaw6t«i* The Beni Hurra were camping in the Kowdci. 
Mu'mi and the DAt al-AftAwul and alao on both aidea of Arl|f and 'Abel between al-AunAb 
and 'Aleft (an-NAbira. Mwdn (Derenbourgl. pp. 97 — 99). — *Amr took the old transport 
Toad from the ^An at>TrAb to the depreasion of Sirhan, which runs bctwuun the eastern 
boundary of the ^awrtn and the ^arrat RAAcI. Creasing the depression of SirhAn. he came 
upon the transport road which rans from 'AmmAn and Bofra* to the oasis of Tejma and 
passes by our wells of BAjer. Therefore 1 identify these wells with his Ubajr. 

QAtem BluNSn (Schultheas). p. 49, n'oords a camp in the QawrAn and one at 

AbA'lr. — In the dialect Aba’ir sounds like BAjer. 

I^amsa al-IsfahAni, Ta’rt^ (Gottwaldt), Vid. 1, p. 117, writes that Hk^et ibn Aabala 
had built a castle between Da*AAn, KM' Ubajr, and Ha'An. — Da'ftAn Is the Da'ftAnljje of 
today: the settlement of Ma'an still presenna its oriainal name; |^r Ubajr must be Idcmtical 
with our (avr BAjer. 

Al-Bekri, (WUstenfeld), p. 6!i. says that Ubajr is a mountain in the territory 

of the DubjAn tribe. He sets his authorl^ from a yersv of the poet an-NAbifa in which the 
latter dcscribis the approach of the troops that had been despatched against the tribe of the 
DubjAn by the Ghassanian prince *Arar Ibn al>9Aret. -- These implications do not mean that 
this army had already reach^ the territory of the DubjAn. but merely show that the army was 
headed for this territory oyer the heights of Ubajr and aUKawAtcl. The Ghassanian army, 
marching from the north southward into the territory of the DubjAn trllw, could ^ nay, must 
-- baye passed by our l^afr BAjer, which is looated Jn the territory of the tribe of al-^ejn. 
Al-KawAtel, or al-KawAt«l (Ahlwardt. Divans 11970|, p. 22), U to be sought south of BAjer. 

Ar-RammAh Ihn Abrad ibn HlJjAde relates (Abu>M^raA. Aydnt [BflIAh, 1285 A.H.]. 
Vol, 2, p. 108) that the Caliph al-Walld ibn Jasld ibn 'Abclalmalek sojourned during the 
Bprlng season In UbAJer. — Al-Waltd II liked to resort to the doiert south of Palmyra and 
east of the ancient Hoab. He dwelt most often at the water of al-Radaf Jn the district of 
ai-Aarak> where the yast ruins of the a^TAha are still preseryed. Thence he could 
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ROTTI TO AL-HADItA 

At 10.44 we had the small settlement of Rotti to the north- 
northeast. It consists of two peels, or blockhouses (kofren), 
surrounded by large palm gardens. To the northwest the nu- 
merous palms of the settlement of C&f came into view, situ- 
ated at the base of the solitary, almost round hill as-Sa'idi 
which still bears the ruins of old buildings. 

North of Cfif in the depression of Sirli&n terminates the setb of 
al-Wudej, which runs out from the southern borders of the Tlejl&t al- 
Brejtat through the lava region of al-Rurejfa. West of the Tiejiat a1- 
Brejt&t spreads the brown plain iU' ad-DSfne, bounded on the north by 
the volcanic region of al-Awtejd&t and on the west by the volcanoes Tliil 
as-Sfid and Tiejiat al-Fra'. South of KA' ad-D&fne the hills of al-Rurejfa, 
as-Samra', and Hzem Sa'ld slope to the depression of Sirhan. The plain 
of Kh' ad-Dafne is penetrated by the ie‘tb of ar-Ratami, which comes 
from the Tlul al-Awtejdat, and farther west by the ie’ibdn of al-Hazim, 
al-^mr, and al-Katt£mi. The latter begins between the Tlfil al-6ejhm 
and the Tell Mismlir, takes in on the right at the Radir al-Wus&d the 
ie'ih of Ab-ar-Rmam, and forms the border between the regions of as- 
§ama and the Harrat a3-Shaba. 

Toward eleven o’clock we were overtaken by the settlers 
of Caf. Although the Prince had summoned them, he hardly 
glanced at them. He responded to their 'greetings briefly and 
in a faint voice and rode on in silence. 

“0 thou whose life may Allah prolong! {jd tawU 'omr!)” 

fanily visit Ubftjcr, our B&jer, which is barely seventy kilometeni to the southeast. 

AbU’l-Faraft records the name as Ubijer. In the dialect, where the initial hamzo is frequently 
omitted, Ub&jcr is converted into Bajer. In the work citeil. Vol. 11, p. 87. where the place 
is also mentioned. It is referred to as Ubajr. That it is the same place is supiiorted by 
the fact that it beUmiced to the Beni al>|^cjn, who were eampinic ^tween the ancient Moab 
and the depression of Sirhan. therefore just where the ^a^r BAjer is situated. 

Ai-Mukaddasi. .Ihsan (Oe Goeje), p. 263. reports that Wubajr is the name of some 
fresh-water wells situat^ in a delifrhtful and cjctenslve plain. — This Wubajr is represented by 
a station on the route from ’Amman to ^e oasis of Tejma, and its location fully conforms 
w’ith that of our ^a^r BAjer. The spelling Wubajr is not correct. The W should not be joined 
to Bajr; it is a conjunction that goes before Uils word, just as it would precede any other 
local name. Therefore it should be written **wa Bajr” or **wa Ubajr." The form Bajr is 
probably the classic Ubajr in the popular dialect. 

Nanr al-lskandari (JAkOt. op. oif., Vbl. 1. p. 109) refers to Ubajr. It is a watering 
place of the Beni al-ljiejn ibn Aasr. <— As mentioned above, the Beni al-|^ejn used to camp 
in the eastern part of al-Belka' and In the steppe as far as the depression of SIrhAn. Henct* 
they occupied the district of our l^a^r BAjer. 

JAkOt. op. eit., Vol. 1, p, 416. also records a watering place of the name of Ubajer 
(wrongly prints UjAjer). which he seeks in Syria, north of the ^awran. He takes his authority 
from the poet ar-ltemniAk ibn Mijjade. who there visited the Caliph al-Wal!d ibn Jaildz — 
JAkOt doiu not tel] where he got Uic information about UhAjer's being north of the IfawrAn. 
but this location is incorrect. Al-Walld U resided during most of his reign in the steppe 
south of the ItfawrAn at al-Aarak and al>3adaf. and it is Impossible that he would have 
retired in the spring season to the settlements north of the US'WrAn. The watering place 
of UbAjur is never mentioned in connection with that region, whereas south of the ^awran 
this watering place is known by the name of Ubajr. Either the form UbAjer was used by 
the poet for the sake of the verse or it was a colloquialism. The Rwala prolong the first 
vowel of a diphthong even to this day. espedaliy in proper noons. Thus, they my TAJma 
instead of Tejma, *Aj«d Instead of 'Ajd. al-Ajde instead of al-Ajde. 
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the settlers addressed him, greeting him also in the name of 
their neighbors who had remained behind in 6af. 

“Thy protection I beseech, O Lord! {sitrak jA rabb!)” re- 
sponded the Prince and then kept silent. 

At 12.15 we reached another fortified farm, al-'Akejla, 
where we encamped among msa' bushes near several wells, 
which were two meters deep and contained nothing but salty 
and bitter water. The Prince continued to ignore the Caf del- 
egation. Divesting himself of his garments, he plunged into 
one of the wells and proceeded to wash himself, recommending 
that I do likewise. Toward evening several camel loads of trib- 
ute were brought by the inhabitants of Etra and Caf to the 
chiefs of the Sa'lin, whereas for the Prince there was but a 
single load of flour and one of barley. Etra belongs to 'Abdallah, 
whose father. Prince 'Talal, had annexed it. Most of the gardens 
in Caf are the property of the sons of Sattam. 

On Tuesday we remained in camp (miimin) because the 
Prince had many disputes to judge and the Arabs wanted to 
procure salt. Whoever had the money could purchase wheat 
and barley. The Prince nominated 'Awwkd, the son of Hmar, 
as his vicegerent at Ckf 

The settlement of C&f has over sixty dwellings, which 
represent three districts (ksur). The first, Kasr as-§erki, is 
subject to the chief Mutawe' eben Hzejr; the second, Kasr 
al-Rarbi, is subject to the chief Mufazzi eben Hamis, while 
the third and smallest one, Kasr al-Wastani, belongs to the 
vicegerent of the Prince and his associates. The vicegerent 
contributes to the Prince five hundred megidijjat ($ 450) 
yearly in taxes and receives no salary from him. The inhab- 
itants of all the settlements in the region of Caf are engaged 
in the salt trade, the commodity being procured at many places 
through evaporation, especially at the settlement of Etra. They 
sell to Syria yearly five or six thousand camel loads. One load, 
or sixteen midd (288 liters), of salt is worth one megidijje 
(90 cents), half of which goes to the vicegerent, who in addition 
collects a duty, or rather a levy, for the protection of animals 
and loads. A merchant carrying money pays eight megidijjAt; 
if transporting a load of stuffs, six megidijjat-, if tobacco or 
butter, three meSidijjdt. Should he be robbed of anything in 
the district of Caf, to which the entire depression of Sirhkn 
belongs, he demands compensation from the vicegerent. If he 
is attacked and robbed by a kinsman of the Zana Muslim or 
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the §ararat, the vicegerent sends a messenger to the clan of 
the malefactor and demands in the name of an-Nuri either the 
stolen article or a double indemnity. If the malefactor was of 
the Beni Sajir, or of the Hwet&t, or of any other tribe, the 
vicegerent endeavors to capture a kinsman of the tribe, puts 
him in irons if he gets him, and sends word to his kin that 
he will be released upon the delivery of the stolen things. 
Most of the settlers of Caf and the other villages come from 
al-6owf, where they have relatives; hence the Prince had 
decreed that nobody was to shelter any of his opponents from 
al-6owf on pain of forfeiting his property, if not his life. 
There was so little wheat and barley in Caf that the Arabs 
were obliged to pay two megidijjat for one midd (18 liters) of 
wheat and thirty piasters ($1.45) for one midd of barley. 

I was busy supplementing my topographical account the 
entire day, except for the diversion that 6wad brought me in 
the shape of two numbers of an Arabic newspaper. It was the 
first newspaper I had read in ten months. I learned from it 
that the Turks had another ruler. Toward evening the Prince 
conversed with me on political topics, in which he showed 
a considerable interest. According to the news brought by the 
settlers of Csf, the Turkish Government had decided to compel 
all the Bedouins to surrender their weaj^ons. Accordingly, the 
governor of Bagdad had notified all the chiefs of the ‘Amarat 
and Dahamse tribes that within a month they should give 
up all their rifles and revolvers; to which they replied; 

"An-Nuri eben Sa'lan is the king of north Arabia. Should 
he deliver his arms, we will do likewise. Should he not, neither 
can we, for he could then treat us like women.’’ 

This reply the governor had sent to Constantinople. The 
Prince did not trust the Turkish Government, not having 
dealt with it personally since he became prince, and he was 
apprehensive lest the Government deceive him and surround 
him with its army. When he left me he said: 

“How shall I, brother, ever be able to part with thee? 
We have all become so used to thee! I love thee so — and, by 
Allah, I speak the truth — and now thou wouldst leave us.’’ 

On Wednesday we started on the march at 6.38 A. M., as 
the Prince could not finish his council with the settlers of 
Caf any sooner. At 7.08 we noted to the east the precipitous, 
dark slopes of Far'at al-Krenijje and al-Rurejfa. The latter 
merges into the undulating plain K&’ ad-Dafne, which in places 
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is covered with sand drifts. We proceeded through a marsh 
thickly overgrown with tarfa. At 7.49 we crossed the valley 
of Hs&jdet al-Fasja; this valley, together with two other val- 
leys called H$&jde, begins at Wakf as-Sawwkn among the hills 
of at-Tlejtwat North of it, in the depression of Sirhan, are 
the hills of az-Zerwa, which form the southern boundary of 
the lowland Fejzat ar-RaSraSijje. North of the latter the Tlejl 
'Arejfan lifts its head, and still farther north rise the still 
higher tabular hills Kart ammu HsejS and as-Samra’, which 
mark the northern boundary of the depression. East of Kart 
ammu Hsejs the mouth of the Se^ih of ar-Ratami was visible, 
and southeast of it, below the slope, the wells Mkejrat al- 
Rurejfa and ar-Rukuban appeared. 

At 9.10 the Prince designated a new camping ground at 
the Kulban an-Nabc al-Rarbi, where the camels could graze 
upon fresh 'acres in the neighboring Fejzat ar-Rasrasijje. 
West of the wells, which are from two to three meters deep, 
were three palms.” I occupied myself until evening with topo- 
graphical work. 

On Thursday we set out at 5.24 A.M. and at 6.14 as- 
cended the edge of the western upland. This trends south- 
southeast and consists of porous limestone which easily yields 
to the ravages of wind and rain. At 6.43 we were passing 
through the deep glen Hsajdet umm Temajel, in which grow 
ah, firs, arMr, frejta, srera, 'addes, 'aranta, 'azid, and 
zetade. Several days before, a rain had fallen in the region 
of a^Sawwan and consequently water was flowing in all the 
se^ibdn. All the perennials had put forth new sprouts and the 
camels grazed upon them from 7.50 until 8.07. 

At 8.46 we were in the deep ravine of Hsajdet umm 
Rurubat, through which at 9.12 we reached the large rain 
pools of the same name (Fig. 67). The Prince jumped down 
from his camel, threw off his clothes, and plunged into the 
water, and .the rest of his men followed his example. I went 
to collect plants: fiotmi, resdd, ruts, ru'ejsa, halajta, rorol, 
brukan, tummejr, rkita, idejha, fvubhejza, henwa, ^urrejs, 
humbejz, hasak, hliwa, and tMmba?. At 9.32 we resumed the 
march, but encamped as early as 9.40. The right bank of the 
channel of Hsajdet umm Rurubat is steep, about ten meters 

Al-Mul^s<idaHj, A^an (De Gofje), p. iS&a. Kiv<s the name Bn>Nabk to two pools of 
rain water, one eontalnlnv fresher water than the other. The Pilgrim Roi^ by way of Nu- 
heji&t leads between them. — This water of an-Nabk Is identical with our an-Nabk aURarbU 
by which a pJlirrfm road used to run. fs to be sought In the palm oi'chards of ^o(t;i. 
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high, and consists of soft limestone. The deep channel contains 
many pools, the largest of which is about ten meters wide and 
sixty meters long and at places attains a depth of three meters. 
It is enclosed in a circle of diminutive poplars (rurab) (Figs. 
68, 69, 70). All these pools (rudr) were full of rain water: the 
Arabs had a chance to bathe! Groups of men and children 
congregated at each of the pools to ‘utilize the long-deferred 
opportunity to take a bath. Toward evening the water was 
entered by women and girls. 

Friday, June 11, 1909. The tents were loaded at 5.04 A.M. 
I rode alongside the Prince in the last line of march, as an 
enemy detachment had been reported somewhere to the south 
and an-Nuri wished to prevent any attack upon his clan or 
any robbery of the belated. Here and there where the tents 
had been pitched small fires were burning out, at every one 
of which were to be seen the three black hearthstones {ha- 
wadi). Already, however, the tents and their tenants were 
gone. Only a few dogs were left running about from fire to 
fire, sniffing and howling, hunting for their lost mistresses. 
Several sulkan (hounds) followed us for a considerable time, 
but presently they stopped, howling and barking pitifully, 
unable to recover the scent of their masters. The sense of 
smell is undeveloped in all Arabian do^s, especially in the 
hounds. They readily attach themselves to strangers and fol- 
low them until driven off. 

At seven o’clock we crossed the first se'ih of Umm Ruku- 
ban and turned northwest. At 8.14, learning from the Prince 
that the ruins of al-Hadita, which I wanted to visit, were 
quite out of our way on the right, 1 turned eastward and 
cantered away, the Prince calling after me to beware of the 
enemy band, exhorting me to return, and finally sending 'Awde 
al-Kwecbi to accompany me. We reached the depression of Sir- 
han at 9.10, after passing through a rolling plain covered with 
small pebbles, and at 9.25 arrived at the ruins of al-Hadita 
(Fig. 'll). There we found a garden 903 and 474 meters long 
by 469 meters wide on the south side and 482 meters on the 
north, enclosed by a low, crumbling wall which at the south- 
eastern corner was reinforced on both sides by pillars. In the 
northwestern corner was an aqueduct, dug in the ground and 
provided at'intervals of eighteen meters with rectangular struc- 
tural openings through which it had once been possible to 
enter and clean the conduit The aqueduct is said to come 
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Fig. 6B 


Fig. 67 — A rodir (rain pool) in the Hs&jdet umm Surub&t. 
Fig. 68— Radir umm Rurubit. 







Pig. 70 

Fio. 69— From Hsajdet umm Rurubat looking south. 
Fig. 70— Rwala boys at R^ir umm Rurubat. 
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from al-Azrak. Northwest of the garden are supposed to be 
the ruins of a building, but we failed to find them/" 

AL-HADlTA TO KASR AL-AZRAK 

The heat was intense, and we had failed to take along 
a supply of water. At 12.15 P. M. I finished my work in the 
ruins, leaped to the saddle, and galloped northwest toward the 
camp. The vicinity abounded in low mounds of sand, while 
larger drifts were visible upon the plain Ka‘ ad-Dafne to the 
north. Only the southwestern edge of as-Samra’ is dark brown, 
almost black, and covered by lava. West of it are situated 
the Kulban al-Hazim and southwest of these, in an embayment 
of the lowland, the Kulbkn al-^mr. In the vicinity of the al- 
Hadita ruins and the adjoining Fejzat az-Zah5ijje”' the ground 
is arable. 

Passing through the §e'iban umm Rukubkn, at 1.43 we 
reached the se'ib of al-Mharu^ in the upper part of which is 
the Radir a^-Dib. Northeast of ad-Dib is the Habra al-6a‘aga- 
North of W&di Sirhan, beyond the Tlejl&t al-Fra’, appeared 
the wide Hazm Flilk Dalma, extending from the southwest 
toward the northeast. West of the Hazm Fluk Dalma rise the 
long hill of Asejtiem and the groups of the volcanoes of as- 
Sbara, al-Menasef, Tell al-Asfar, and ar-Rjeten. All these hills 
and volcanoes are landmarks that show from afar the location 
of the ruins and the ponds of al-Azrak. 

Shortly after my return the Prince came to me to inquire 
about the ruins. Upon being told of the abundance of water 
that had been and perhaps still was to be found there, he 
said that he would build a blockhouse at the ruins and settle 
it with husbandmen from the Hawrkn. 

That evening we were worried about Tuman, who had 
left the- tent at sunset and had been gone two hours. I asked 
Nfiser, 'Awde, and the scribe 6wad to call him by name through- 
out the camp, but he did not respond to their shouts. We were 
afraid something had befallen him, and our fears were the 

** Al-MuVaddMlt op. eiC.> pp. 26. 266, not«» that 1b a Btatlon in the deourt. 

from which the oaila of Tejma may be reached. There Is an aqueduct there built of black 
stonea. — AI'Hnhdata wai situated on the transport road from Syria thmuidi the depres- 
iiion of ai-Slrr (Slrbhn) to the oasiB of Tejma. Therefore It ie Identical with our al>|fad!ta. 
where there is an aqueduct of black stones. 

^ Ibn as-Sikktt (JAkHt. Afu*dam [Wdstenfetdl. Vol. 8. p. 469) mentions the water of 
pibek as beinir In che depression of ss-Slrr belonsing to the tribe of the Balkcjn. — pAbek 
is to be sought in the numerous wells of our plain of as-^AhdiJie. as the depression of as- 
Slrr Is identical with the depression of SirhAn of today. Af-^Abftljje is situated within the 
former territory of the Balked n tribe. 
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more justified because the herdsmen had found in the after- 
noon tracks left by several robbers. The Prince thought them 
to be those of the Hej^aja and consequently issued an order that 
the camp and all the herds be watched closely. It might have 


RUINS OF 
AL- HADlTA 

SCALE I'SICO 



Fig. 71 — Ground plan of ruins of al-Hadita. 


happened that one of the sentries had perceived Tuman in the 
darkness and called to him and receiving no reply — for Tuman 
did not know Arabic — had stabbed or shot him. Hence the 
Prince sent out several men to seek for him in the neigh- 
borhood. He was finally found about two hundred paces from 
the tent, lying in a small ditch sound asleep. He was shivering 
with cold when brought into the tent; the malaria, which had 
been troubling him for several days, had become acute. 

On Saturday we again got under way. Following the course 
of the easternmost of the de'ibdn of al-ZesSas in a southwesterly 
direction, we came at 6.23 A. M. upon several pools filled with 
rain water (rudur), where we stayed until seven o’clock. Then 
we rode toward the northwest through barren plains covered 
with flints (sawwdn) and bearing no vegetation whatever. Only 
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in the wide, shallow valleys of al-2egs&s was a scant pasturage 
found for the camels. It had not rained there the preceding 
winter. The §e'ib&n al-2es§aS end in the vicinity of the Kulban 
al-'Emeri in the lowland Fejza Cabde. North of al-'Emeri the 
Ri£:let Slejmin enters the depression of Sirh&n, and east of 
Slejman, at the southern base of the mighty height of the 
Tlejlat al-Fra’, looms the solitary cone Tell al-Karma. To the 
north the three hills of ar-Rjeten, which mark the southern 
boundary of the Hawran, were slowly appearing through a 
veil of thin clouds. At noon we pitched a new camp. 

On Sunday, starting at 5.24 A. M., we traveled through 
shallow valleys in which grew mwamla, Sndn, Mh, rukejze, 
Iwejza, nedd, nkejda, za'tar, lisan al-rurdb, sel', sagarat al- 
(jerdd, Sagarat al-harddin, Sagarat al-\Mnejzir, Sagarat an- 
nahel, kalSa, chejl, brukdn, rate, rorol, nikd, and harSaf. The 
landscape was wearisomely monotonous — nothing but a gray 
rolling plain with wide, shallow hollows. At six o’clock we 
entered the valley of al-Radaf, in which is the ruined castle 
of Tubt al-Radaf, or, as the Beni ^})r call it, at-Tuba."" 

To the southwest rose the low, wide crest of az-Zab'; to 
the northwest of it towered the mighty slope of al-H&fra; 
and north of that ran the ridge of as-Safra’, trending toward 
the east. The sun, just rising, flooded their yellow slopes 
with its rays and made them appear as if they were sprin- 
kled with gold. Before them to the northwest showed the ruin 
of al-Hawrana (or al-Harani, as called by the Beni Saljr), 
resembling a fabulous castle. From all its sides and corners 
sparks seemed to blaze forth, surrounding the entire structure 
with rosy light, which caused it to contrast sharply with the 
blue of the sky. Suddenly the apparition faded away and a cloud 
enveloped the castle, for the spirit who inhabited it would not 
brook the gaze of the sons of Adam. 

On the eastern threshold of the slope of as-Safra’ gaped 
the deep depression of al-Butum, where we beheld another 
grotesque structure. It was the famous Kusejr 'Amra, inhabit- 
ed by an evil spirit {rola). Veiled in thin vapors, it appeared 
and reappeared as the breeze rent and rejoined the shifting 

" Al-Wall(l Ibn JuSd with h)i men left the reetdenoc of the Caliph Hi&ftm in the city of 
ar^Refftfa and settled at al-Azrak, between the territory of the BalVeJn and that of the FtnAra, 
at the water of al>Ardaf (Abu-l>Faraft, Afdni 1285 A.H.J, Vol. 6, p. 104), — 

Al-Azrah denoten here the district at the center of which the fort of al-Azrak was 
located. Al-Afwf, or al-^^daf as the word sounds in the dialect — is Identical with our 
wells of al-Radaf at the castle of at-TOba. which is situated between the former territory 
of Che fialkejn tribe and that of the Dubjdn elan of the FesAra tribe. 
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mists. But how melancholy the castle looked from a distance! 
Standing deep in the lowland enclosed on all sides by high, 
gray, desolate slopes, it appeared to be a part of the hillside. 
Between it and the sky were vaporous exhalations from the 
earth, which prevented the sunbeams from penetrating to it. 
The castle stood as gloomy as if it were forsaken by heaven 
itself. No wonder the Arabs attribute such a place to none 
but the ghoul (rola). 

From 7.55 until 8.28 our camels grazed about the valley 
of hl-Bsas. East-northeast, the region of Drejlat Harbi was 
visible, with its ragged hillocks and with the deep Wadi Ragel 
separating it into two uneven parts. Wadi Ragel approaches 
from the Hawran, extends southward through the plain Ka' 
a.s-§ubejce, and in the stony plain of as-Safawijjat on the right 
takes in the ae'ib of as-Safawi, which begins at the Tlul al- 
Ba'ajet. In the channel of Rafel are the Radir al-Fhedawi, al- 
Mellah, and Abu-s-Sjar. South of these rain pools Ragel is joined 
on the left by the Selb Selahib, coming from the volcano of an- 
Nezajem in the Harrat as-Shaba’. On the southern base of the 
Hazm Fluk Dalma the Wudej al-Ma'asi joins Wadi Rai:el on 
the left; the Wudej al-Ma'asi separates Fluk Dalma from the 
lava hills of as-Sud and al-Fra’. North of Drejlat Harbi and 
west of Wadi Ra£:el there extends toward the north-northwest 
a hilly belt in which the black gnroups of Asejljem, as-Sbara, 
al-Asfar, and ar-Rjeten are prominent. West of these the cones 
of al-Menasef may be seen. Wadi Ra^el winds through the 
volcanic desert of ar-Ragla and terminates in the depression 
of Sirhan. The latter 1 identify with the classical depression of 
Syrmaion and the Batn as-Sirr"‘ of the early Arabic writers. 

Kt«‘|)ht'n or Bycantium. fjlhmca <Meineke). Vol. 1. p. r>9y, sayH that thi* plain of 
Syrmainri im Mituated betwwn the nomatUi and tbv Mabatai'anH. • - The depvutwien nf Sirhfin 
rormiKl and still TorniB a boundary between the aettlers, or biveders of tfoatM end »iheep, 
and the nomadif propt'r, or Mi'douiiiH. who are hreisderB of camclB. 

Al-Hamdani, (Milller). p. 206. writea that the U'rritory between the sand desert 
of 'Aletc and the voleanir reKion of ar>Ragla* in Palmyrena belunaed to the Kalb tribe in 
the eiKhth century. — Indeed, I^arrat ar-Raftla’ sends arms clear into Palmyrena proper. 
It is Irardered on the west by the depression of Sirban and reaches almost as far south as 
the NefOd desert, which formerly was known as 'Ale^. 

AUBi'kri. Mu'fiam (Wtlstenrcld), pp. 274, U60, soys that Raael denotes a volcanic region, 
but he is not sure whether It is identical with the volcanic district of ar>Raftla'. which he 
seeks in the territory of the Cudhm tribe. — Neither the Arabic peeta nor the Arabic iceoK- 
raphers were cofirnizant of any ^arrat ar>Rajtia' in the territory of the OudAm. all aRreeinv 
that It was In the territory of the Kalb. 

J&biit, Mu'Oam (WUstcnfeld). Vol. 2. pp. 728f.. I'efers to thi* valley of R^el in Neftd 
an<i also to the volcanic revion between aB*Sirr and the frontier settlements in which the 
valley of RAjhil has Its head, ending in the depression of aa-Sirr. Az>ZamabSari (ibid., p. 248) 
seeks the volcanic district of RAftel between as-Sabba' and the frontier settlements in the 
Qawr&n. The poet an-N&bifa {ibid.) mentions tbe Qarrat Raftia’, — No other Arabic writer 
mentions the local name as>Sabba’ near the ^awran. I am of the opinion that, as used by 

it is an erroneous transcription of Sirr. The final r mlirht easily have beim trans- 
formiHl into a final t. while the b mifrht have originated from the junction of the a with 
the r. especially if it were not provided with the diacritical dot. Our valley of R&gel 
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Through a desolate gravel-covered plain we came at 9.10 
to the valley of aa-§6meri and encamped there at 9.40 (Figs. 
72, 73). Here the Prince was visited by four chiefs who came 
to report on their skirmishes with the Turkish soldiers in the 



Fig. 72 — Our camp, valley of aS-§6meri. 


Hawr&n. Also several camel riders who had been sent out to 
find pasture and water (kalldt) returned one after another in 
the evening. One of them reported that all the rudur (holes 
in a dry watercourse) in the channel of al-Hart were full of 
water, but that the pasture was much less abundant, though 
better than in the vicinity of al-Azrak; whereupon the Prince 


riaefi in the volcanic rcffion caul of the Ijawran and terminatt^i in the depreaaion of Sirh&n, 
which ia calltid Hafn aa-Slrr. 

Abu ManfOr (J&bAti op. eit., p. 755) that the ^arrat Raj^la* in a plain littered 
with coarse stones. AbU’l'Hajtecn (ihid., p. 765) holds that it is a region imifoasiblc to cj'osk 
on horseback or by camei. The volcanic reurion of Raftia’ is in the territory of the Beni al-Rejn 
U^tween al-Medtna and Syria. A certain poet p. 848) mentions ai-^arrat ar-Rajila’ in 

connection with al-^adala and the iowland of Lui^i^&n. or Laij^An. — 

The Beni al-Kujn camped northeast of the 6udAm tribe and west of the Kalb tribe, 
hence al^t north of the present oasis of Teima and west of the deprussion of SirbAn. the 
Qarrat ar«RaAla’ thus formina a frontier b^wevn them and the Kalb tribe. This is cor- 
roborated by the poet ah-Ahnas Ibn SihAb (JA^At, op. eiC., p. 848), who also fdaecw the J^arrat 
ar-Raftla’ almost at the frontier of the Kalb ^ibe. Al-BadAla is the al-UadaJa of the present. 
LaftfiAn I seek in the lowland of al-LeAMI, as n is frequently replaeed by 1. 

Near the ^arrat ar-RaAla\ between al-Mcdlna and Syria, JAbOt, op. eit„ Vol. 2, p. 187, 
refers to the w^*r{ns place of al-QAIa, bcionainK to the Balkejn tribe. Ae the territory of 
the Balbejn tribe extended In the east as far as the Ba(n as-SIrr (the present depression of 
SirhAn), the watcrinfc place of al-I^Ala is to be souaht in the northern part of the depression 
of SirhAn, which is bounded on the east by the volcanic region of ar-Ra&la*. 

Al-Bi‘kri, op. ot(.. p> 780, quotes a verse of the poet an-NAbira mentioning the watering 
places of I^Ala (or Qhla), ad-DunAba. and Suwa’. All these belonged to the Kalb tribe and 
were situated in the region of aUManAter. — Ai-ManAser is called the eastern boundary 
of Syria from al>Belba^ up to ai'^awwArln. If we are to sevh the water of BAla in the northern 
part of the depression of Sirh&n, and Suwa’ in Sab' BijAr. we must look for ad^Dunaba 
between them. The watering place of al-Gweif, which is situated at the end of the' valley 
of ad-DenAba, would seem to correapond with this location. 

Another watering place of al-l^ala (ai-98la) — see JAbOt, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 891 — 
was known also In the eastern half of north Arabia: I seek it in the basin of al’Ra'ara. 

According to JAbAt. op, cit.» Vol. 1. p- 491, in the Ba^n as-SIrr there was also the 
water of aI>Bat!)e, 
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decided that we should march into the valley of al-Hart, leav- 
ing al-Azrak on the right. Upon hearing this 1 resolved to 
ride immediately to al-Azrak. For this purpose I sent N&ser 
after my riding camel, but he could not find her. 



Fig. 78 — Our camp, valley of aa-§omeri; my tenta. 


I rode out to the fort of al-Azrak on Monday, starting 
at 2.08 in the morning in company with 'Awde al-Kw66bi. The 
direction was indicated by a large fire ignited by one of the 
Rwala clans in the dry reeds south of al'/Azrak in order that 
a better pasture might be obtained the following year. At 3.18 
we crossed the channel of al-Butum and at 4.24 entered the 
marsh that extends to the Harrat al-'Wejned."'' 

At 4.28 we had on the right, two hundred meters ahead 
of us, the 'Ajn al-Asad, where, it is claimed, the last lion had 
been shot. Ahead of us loomed the spur al-Mezaber extend- 
ing from the northwest to the southeast; here we stopped at 
5.24 because 1 wanted to draw a map of the environs. Upon 
finishing this work, we started again at 6.08 and cantered to- 
ward the north-northeast to the ruins of al-Azrak. Crossing 
the channel of ar-Ratam, we reached the southern edge of the 
harra and proceeded on between it and the marsh. Since we 
were not sure whether robbers might not be lurking in the 
ruins, we loaded our carbines and started ahead at a gallop; 
but no bullet greeted us and nowhere did we see fresh tracks. 
Feeling secure, therefore, we allowed our camels to kneel down 

AUMuVaddBBi, Ajiaan (Du Govjv). p. Sha. nays that thu Htatlon of aI-'Awn!d in 
situated in the aand dusurt and that It includes two rain pools containing clear water. — 
From the deserLfrtion of the road which al'*Awntd adjoins it is evident that this station is 
identical with al-*Wejned. and yet there is no nnd desert in the vicinity. The Arabic spi'llinK 
of *Awntd should be ‘Uwajnid; the written word is easily mispronounced. 
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Fig. 74 



Fig. 75 

Fig. 74— Al-Azrak from the south. 
Pig. 76 — Al-Azrak. 
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leisurely at 6.67 near the southern end of the ruins. ‘Awde 
stayed with the camels, while I went in.“" 

Kasr al-Azrak (Figs. 74,75,76) is situated on the edge of 
the volcanic spur that extends from al-Menasef southward and 



Fia. 70— From Al-Azrak looking southwest. 


ends about one kilometer farther to the southeast. To the east, 
about two kilometers from al-Azrak, begins the depression of 
Sirhin which here forms a deep embayment to the north 
towards the ie'ib of al-'Enkijje, which comes from al-Menasef 
and disappears between the spring 'Ajn al-6eza to the south 
and the low volcano of Tlejl al-Hanejzir to the northeast. 
South of the latter a large ^bra penetrates wedge-like into 
the depression as far as the setb of Asej|)em; while south of 

Al-Mu^adduip op. eit., p. 248. rcf«ra to no other city In the Armblnn divert except 
Tejmii and to no other lake or river except al-Aarak. 

J&lfOt. op. eit., Vol. 1, p. 232. writai that aUAxrak Ib a valley in the Qeftas and a 
waterintt place In the region of Mecca upon the Pilgrim Road that leads to Syria, on this 
side of the oasis of Tejma. — The pilgrims from Syria frequently went from Oamaseus by 
way of al-Asrak e^nd the oasis of Tejma to al-Medtna. Hence the watering place of al-Asrak 
was situated upon the Syrian Pilgrim Road. 

According to a note of Abu-I-Feda*, Takwfm (Relnaud and de Slane), p. 229, Aarak 
is a castle which was built by order of al-H’alek al*Mu'afM<n on the edge of the desert. 
Through the desert, on the right, a road leads to Tebdk and al>'Ela, and on the left one 
leads to the cases of Tejma and 0ajbar. Bofra’ Is situated north of al-Asrak, — AJ-Malek 
al-Mu*afaam (1198 — 1218 A. D.) built various stations on the western edge of the desert. The 
roads mentioned by Abu>UFeda* are described by al<-Hukaddasi. 
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al-Azrak spreads the boggy, impassable al-2ij&si, a lowland 
overgrown with high reeds and thickets, which sends a swampy 
arm far to the southeast. 'Awde urged me to hurry through 
my work, for he was fearful of an attack by the Ahkli al-6ebel. 

KA§R AL-AZRAK TO KUSEJR 'AMRA 

Therefore, at 7.2-5 I mounted my camel and we returned 
westward over the route by which we had come. From 8.07 
until 9.13 we paused in the channel of ar-Ratam by a small 
radir, about two hundred paces from which I discovered the 
foundation walls of a solitary building. At 9.38 we ascended al- 
Meiaber, whence I sketched a map of the district to the west 
and south. The spur of al-Mezaber runs northward parallel 
with the hilly belt Umm al-Hazne. 

At 10.18 we headed toward the pools of al-^ijasi (Figs. 
77, 78, 79), dismounting by them at 10.38. These large ponds 
are so choked with reeds that they are difficult to reach. The 
southwestern one, which is enclosed by a wall sixty centimeters 
to one meter wide, is hexagonal in form, its eastern side being 
270 meters long, with an outlet a meter and a half wide at about 
the center. Both ends of the hexagon are rounded out into ex- 
tensions almost seven meters wide, and the southwestern wall 
is reinforced on both sides by round pillars. The ponds abound 
in a great variety of fish and crabs. We saw large flocks of 
birds fly over from one pond to another, apparently so un- 
concerned at our presence that I could approach within ten 
to fifteen paces of them. Finishing my work, I shot down 
twenty-two birds with but five charges. On our return we 
held high feast upon them in my tent. 

At 12.15 P.M. we headed toward our camp. The heat was 
excessive. It seemed as if the ground were seething under my 
feet. So stifling was the atmosphere that it was difficult to 
breathe; every inhalation seemed to bum the mouth and 
throat. And the heat became even more unbearable when, 
at 1.32, we entered the small volcanic area Harrat al-’Wejned. 
Here the camels could proceed but very slowly through the 
black lava, and the air over it was intensely hot. 

At 2.26 we stopped and I ascended a lava mound to verify 
from it the direction of al-Met&ber and the Kusejr 'Amra. 
The mound was barely 150 meters from the spot where I left 
my camel, yet it took me over a quarter of an hour to get 
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to the top of it. I had to climb over large fragments of lava, 
the angles of which were sharp and the flat sides smooth, 
presenting no foothold. Most of the boulders reclined one 
against another, with openings one or two meters deep gap- 



Fic. 77 — Plan of southwestern pool of al-2ij&$i. 


ing between them. Carrying a plane-table upon my back and 
its tripod in my hands, 1 slipped several times into these holes 
and bruised my hands and feet. After finishing the work, I 
discovered upon one of the boulders a brief Safa° inscription, 
which I copied. Then we resumed our ride at 3.20 and reached 
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Fig. 79 


Fig. 78 — One of the pools of al-2ij&Si. 
Fig. 79— View west from sI-2ijaSi. 
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at 3.27 the western end of the ^rra, thence continuing on- 
ward through the wide valley of al-Butum, where grew nbejta, 
necf', kataf, Snan, sih, 'azw, ratam, firs, phama, nefel, Sa’rdn, 
and the curious ratrafdn, with its large leaves lying flat on 
the ground. 

At 5.47 my camel knelt in front of the castle of ‘Amra 
(Fig. 80) and after eight years I reentered the familiar rooms. 
1 yearned to copy the principal inscription, for it was possible 
that we might move onward the following day, but 'Awde 
would not wait. We did not know where the Prince’s camp 
was, but we were well aware that there were no Rwala in 
our rear, a fact which increased the possibility of our being 
attacked by robbers. Therefore I stopped my work at 6.14 and 
we rode along the vaHey of al-Butum and later along that of 
al-Hart, until at 7.17 we found the camp of Prince an-Nuri. 
Tuman was complaining of fatigue and general lethargy; he 
wanted nothing but sleep and food. 

Tuesday, June 15, 1909. We did not migrate, for the Prince 
was still awaiting the return of Hmar; therefore, taking along 
the dispirited Tumin and Naser, I went back to 'Amra to photo- 
graph the important inscription. The neighborhood had changed 
very much since I first saw it (Figs. 81, 82). Four years be- 
fore, rain had fallen so plentifully thatHhe Sirh&n, who were 
camping near the castle on both the right and the left bank 
of the Wudej al-Butum, cut out and burned all the bushes. 
Since, however, the rain had been insufficient in the next two 
years and almost absent during the year just past, not even 
annuals had grown, while perennials had either been grazed 
off or rooted out and burned. Consequently the vicinity now 
resembled an arid desert. Even the younger terebinth trees had 
disappeared, only the oldest ones remaining (Fig. 83). These 
stood south of the castle, at the channel above the artificial 
radir. The latter had been filled with water about a fortnight 
before. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of camels had drunk and 
left their excrement in it. The dung was lying many centi- 
meters deep at the edges of and even in the water, which 
was of a dark brown color and had the putrid stench of a 
stagnant puddle. And yet Na^er filled our canvas bucket with 
this water, cooked coffee for us with it, and we drank the 
coffee — nay, when later it became very hot, the very water 
itself! 1 could smell the stench of the dung water on my hands 
for the next three days. 
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Fig. 81 


Fig. 80 — Kufejr 'Amra from the north. 
Fig. 81 — Ku^ejr ’Amra from the eoutheast. 
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Fig. 83 


Fiu. 82 — Kusejr 'Amni from the southwest. 

Fig. 83 — The larRest terebinth tree at Kusejr 'Amra. 
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The 'Amra paintings had suffered great damage. In the 
year 1901 we had to remove the patina, clean the paintings, 
and wash and daub them with various chemicals. Through 
this process the colors had been temporarily refreshed, but 
the particles of paint were falling off and the pictures were 
vanishing. The painting opposite the one we had taken from 
the wall"' had disappeared. Intending to take that with us too, 
we had plastered canvas over it, cut the canvas in sections, 
and by rapping the plaster had tried to get the picture off 
the stone of the wall. Unable to separate it, however, as our 
escorts urg^ed us to hurry along, we had to leave the work 
unfinished, with the canvas still over the picture. The unusual 
sight of the surface plastered over with canvas puzzled the 
Bedouin herdsmen, who poked off the canvas with their daggers 
and lances and thus destroyed the entire painting. I should 
now have liked to study the Arabic and Greek inscriptions 
under the pictures of the individual rulers,"" but the most 
important parts had crumbled and fallen. The principal in- 
scription"" suffered a good deal from the washing of 1901 and 
yet I wanted to photograph it. But I found this no easy task. 
The arch containing it was over three meters above the ground 
in a recess that had no window, and, since the room itself was 
very dark, the inscription could not be photographed from the 
ground. Hence we piled stones into a heap about two meters 
high, upon which I placed the camera and photographed the 
inscription in parts. Because the letters were small and because 
I photographed from a distance of a meter and a half, I had to 
keep shifting the camera and to focus very accurately — no 
easy business upon a base of sliding stones! Alas, this laborious 
and even dangerous work came to nought, for not even one 
of the twelve photographs proved good. I made one more exact 
copy of the inscription. 

Tuman still complained of the weakness that had attacked 
him. He had no pains and his fever had subsided, yet he said 
that his stamina was gone, his will flaccid, and his only desire 
to lie and sleep. 

In the afternoon a slave of the Prince came after me with 
the request that I come back immediately, as Hmar had returned 
and he wanted to consult me on matters of importance. 

^ Sen AIoli MuHil, Ifvfejr 'Amra. Vol. 1. p. 90, 

M ibid., p. 220. 

" ibid., p. 214. 
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For some time the Druses and the miscellaneous malcon- 
tents from Damascus who had taken refuge in the Cebel ad- 
Druz had been urging an-Nuri to ally himself with them and 
attack the Turkish garrisons, but I had counseled the Prince 
not to act hastily and to be mindful only of the welfare of 
his tribe. Now the governor of Damascus had sent him a 
friendly message requesting that he 'and his tribes enter Syria 
and preserve order in the territory around his encampments. 

KUSEJH 'AMRA TO DAMASCUS 

On Wednesday we set forth at 6.20 A. M., going up the 
valley of al-Hart. I rode beside the Prince as usual. At eight 
o’clock we were joined by a Bedouin about fifty years of age. 
He saluted the Prince and the latter inquired: 

"How dost thou fare?" “Al-hamdu Ullah, well.” “Where 
do ye camp?" "At the Tell al-Ad'am." “Have ye not been 
attacked?” “Eight camels were stolen fj-om me.” “Have ye 
not pursued the robbers?" “Aye, my son pursued them.” “Has 
he overtaken them?” “Aye.” “Who were they?” “I wish I 
knew; likely the Hegkja." “Why, has not thy son recognized 
them?” “I know not.” “Has he not told thee?” “Nay.” “Hast 
thou not asked him?” “Nay; I could hot speak with him.” 
“How is that? Has he not returned?” “Nay." “And thou 
hast not searched for him, then?" “Aye, I rode after him." 
"Hast thou found him?” “Aye, I did.” "Hast thou spoken 
with him?” “Nay.” “Why?" “I found his body at the Habra 
al-Klej21an, with the head shot off. The vultures and the 
hyenas had already visited him. I buried my son and re- 
turned.” “When didst thou come back?” “Yesterday.” “What 
sort of pasture is there here?” “Poor, but there is no pasture 
at all at ar-Rukubkn. Have thy tent pitched here.” “Where 
thou wilt?” “I seek the slayers of my son.” 

At 7.40 we observed to the east on the western base of the 
Zemlet umm al-Hazne a group of terebinth trees called Saga- 
rat al-Muhejlgt. At nine o’clock we encamped. 1 collected plants 
and arranged my botanical collections. Tuman continued to 
complain of his illness. 

On Thursday morning we started out at 4.40 A. M. in 
a northwesterly direction. At 5.29 we passed the ruins of the 
village of al-Hart, where we paused until 5.46. At six o’clock 
we crossed the divide between the depression of Sirh&n and the 
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Figs. 84-88— Hsminfim as-^arrft];. Scale; 1:300. 


Fig. 84 — Ground plan. Fig. 86— Section A-B. Fig. 86 — Section C-D. 
Fig. 87 — Section E-P. Fig. 88 — Section G-H. 
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Fig. 90 


Fig. 89— Hamm&m a^-Sarrih from the northwest 
Fig. 90 — Hamm&m as-Sarrfth; the dome. 
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Pic. 91— Harairam as-Sarrah; reconstruction. 
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brook az-Zerka°, following from here the Se'lb of Abu Sawwfine, 
which runs into the valley of ar-Rukuban. At 6.20 we had on 
the right the Radir abu Saww&ne and at seven dismounted at 
the ruins of Hammam as-Sarrah, situated in a large basin at 
the point where the valley of ar-Rukuban merges with the 
valley of az-Zlejjel, which comes from the east. 

Hammam as-Sarrah (Figs. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91) 
resembles the Kusejr ’Amra very closely. Its southern side 
is formed by a large room that is divided into three vaulted 
apartments. The middle apartment has an arched extension 
which is adjoined on the right and left sides by vaulted cham- 
bers. From the left apartment a door opens into an oblong 
room and thence into a rectangular chamber with a cross 
arch. This chamber joins on the left side a quadrangular room 
that has a dome resting on pendentives and extended by two 
conchae facing each other. An oblong arched hall connects this 
room with a court which might formerly have had a flat roof 
and which is entered through a wide gate in the middle of its 
long side. Near the northern comer of the large room is a large 
rectangular cistern with a well beside it. There is another well 
farther toward the north and a third one on the south-south- 
eastern side in a large court which is enclosed by a stone wall. 
The southern wall of the large room is entirely ruined. On all 
the unimpaired walls are remains of paintings, and it is evident 
that all the rooms were once painted."^ 

At 9.15, in company with 'Awde al-Kweibi, I left the 
Hammam as-Sarrah and sped west toward the ruins of the 
Kasr al-Hallabat, reaching there at ten o’clock (Figs. 92, 93, 
94). At 11.10 we again sat upon the camels, watering them 
at 1.15 P. M. at the Rudur az-Za’atri. After 1.32 we rode 
through an undulating plain bare of pasture. To the east we 
saw the mountains of the Hawran; to the west, beyond the 
Pilgrim Road, peered the crest of al-Ma’kuf; and far to the 
north the snow-covered summit of Twil al-Felfe, as Hermon 
is called by the Rwala, beckoned us on. At 4.20 we encamped 
west of Umm al-^mal, but we pitched no tents. 

On Friday we set out at 4.30 in a northwesterly direction. 
At 4.45 we crossed the first Roman highway (ar-ra-si/) and 
at six o’clock the second. From seven until 7.32 and from 9.40 

IfamtiU al-l?fabAnl, T’a’rf^ (GottwjUdt), p. 117, ivIstcH that the Ghassanlan kinit 
Ta'laba ibn ‘Amr built rcBidcncea in *AbB and ^arrftti al-^dir on the boundary of the 
]^awr&n and al-Belka’. He determined according to this fodir the location of the buildinga 
of Harba and Zerka which are aiieribed to the Ghaaaanian king ai-Mun^ir ibn aU^&ret- — 
Ai^Zerka ie eituat^ bareiy thirty kiiometerB went^outbweat from the abu ^wwAne. 
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Fig. 98 

Fig. 92 — Ruins of Xs$r al-HalUbit. 

Ftg. 98— a Moslem building at Kmt al-Hallablt. 
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until 10.20 our camels grazed, this time upon fields which 
had already been harvested. At eleven o’clock we arrived at 
the railroad track. 

Prince an-Nuri eben Sa’lan had entered the territory of 
the settlers {dalud ad-dtra). The camp was no sooner pitched 



Fig. 94"Ka6r al-^allabat; an ornament. 


upon the fields of the Nasib settlement than it was visited 
by the elders of the various adjacent villages, who came to 
pay fealty to the Prince and to invite him to dine with them. 
In the afternoon streams of camels, donkeys, and asses kept 
arriving laden with gifts of wheat, barley, and flour for the 
Prince and the other chiefs. It was the tribute (fiuwa) by 
means of which the settlers purchased protection and safety 
from the Arabs. 

The Prince sat by me until late in the night talking about 
our imminent parting. We had become true friends; he had 
often declared openly that 1 was dearer to him than his first- 
born son, NawwM. 

On Saturday, June 19, 1909, with all my companions and 
camels, I left the camp of the Prince and marched to Damascus, 
where I arrived Monday, June 21, 1909, in the afternoon. 
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1912 




CHAPTER XII 


AR-RUMADI to AN-NE6EF (ME§HED ‘ALI) 

In March, 1912, I undertook an exploring expedition with 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon through Palmyrena to the middle 
Euphrates and southern Mesopotamia. We were accompanied 
by Rudolf Thomasberger, of the Military Geographical Insti- 
tute of Vienna, and by two servants, Nk^er al-Marlulj: and 
Muhammad al-Hamute from al-^rjitejn. We rode camels. At 
ar-Rumadi we left the Euphrates, returning to it again at an- 
Negef, or Mekhed 'Ali. 

AR-HUMADI to "AIN AT-TAMR 

Monday, April 22, 1912. At 11.30 A. M. we left ar-Rumadi 
and at 11.47 arrived at the bridge Kantarat al-'Azizijje, where 
we remained drawing water until noon. In the neighborhood 
of the bridge are gardens where various kinds of vegetables 
are raised, as well as pomegranates and palms. Adjoining the 
gardens are huts and warehouses belonging to members of 
the tribe of Dlejm. Beyond the Nahr at-T&Ss the low crest of 
al-Hamra’ rises to the east, and to the southwest are the hills 
of al-Harfase and as-Serim. At 12.05 P. M. we crossed the 
shallow channel of the valley of Cerijjan, which runs through 
an absolutely bare and sterile stony plain. To the southeast 
appeared the broad blue surface of Lake al-Habbanja, which 
receives the overflow from the canal of at-Tas& Whenever 
the water of the Euphrates rises, the water of al-Habbanja 
rises likewise, and when the river recedes the lake reverts to 
mere swamps."" 

At 1.40 we sighted on the west side of Lake al-Habbanja 
the shrine Kabr Sa'ad al- Asi; at 2.14 we were riding through 

"* Thu portion of thb Journey which throush Pnlmyrena !■ duBcribed In the nutbor’a 
Palmyrsna: that along the Euphratue and In aouthern MeHopotamia In the author’! The 
Middle Bupkratee, Both of these volumes are to be published In the series of which the 
proent volume forms No. 2. 

** JihAt* Mu*0avt (Wilstunfeld), Yol. 2. p. 193, writes that VabbAnlJJe belongs to the 
political dis^lrt of aUKQfa, the Inhabitants of which were defeated there by a horde of the 
Kharljites In the tlmu of ZIJAd Ibn Ablh (therefore in the latter half of the seventh century 
of our era). 
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the salty everglades of al-Ha^. To the northeast the rosy 
peaks of al-Hamra’ could be seen and east of them al-MS5hed 
with the old sanctuary of al-Imam 'Ali. East of the shrine, 
upon the tabular hill of ar-Ra‘jan, is the large mound formed 
by the Tell ar-RahS.ja ruins, and northeast of us, upon the 
height of al-Hejtin, was the shrine of aS-Sej't) Mas’ud. The low 
salient of al-Hamra’ penetrates deep into Lake al-Habbanja 
and forms the peninsula of al-Munsarbe, which in its rosy hue 
contrasts sharply with the blue expanse of water. Upon the 
shores tents were visible as dark specks. After three o’clock 
we rode again upon the stony ground of al-Mehedd. To the 
west rose the peaks of al-Kur', while before us unfolded the 
wide Se’ib of al-Ekere', which originates west of the oasis of 
at-Tmejl in two branches, at-Tmejli ab-al-^ej and at-Tmejli 
al-Wasit. Into the first branch converges a ravine coming from 
'Ajn ab-al-2ir; into the other the Riglet umm DeJ^kn. The vi- 
cinity of at-Tmejl has such an abundance of water that the 
various clans of the Dlejm tribe sow grain there and raise 
vegetables, but not a single palm, it is said. The inhabitants 
live in tents and dwellings made of branches and straw. In 
Ab-al-2itr bitumen exudes from the ground. The local springs 
moisten the fields, which are tilled by the family of al-Bu 6l§b. 

At 4.20 we camped in the Se’ib of al-Ekere', here over- 
grown writh all sorts of fresh grasses and woody plants. Under 
almost every bush was hidden a nest of the kata' (sand 
grouse) — a mere dimple dug in the sand, without any feather 
lining and containing three eggs each the size of a large hazel- 
nut and of a brown tinge with dark specks. In some of the 
nests the bare young ones were already piping. The feathered 
birds were running about like chickens and were easy to catch. 
They supplied us with delicious soup. A drizzle fell during 
the night and a southerly wind came up. 

Tuesday, April 23, 1912. We set out at 5.32 A. M., riding 
in a region of low tabular heights that rose higher toward 
the west The ground was rocky, with vegetation in the hollows 
only. This district is called Ab-al-Fru{}, because the entire 
region is the domicile of the kata' birds. Their young ones 
(/ritfe) were everywhere; in almost no time we gathered enough 
for dinner and supper. Many birds of prey flew about us in 
quest of the kata'."" 

Al-Ahtel, Dtwdn (Salhanl), p. 10. muntlons a deprcuion of al-Kafa*. which, perhaps. 
Ja Idcntiesi wAii that of the prtocnt da^. as ft also bclons^ Co the Cribe of Che Ta^leb. 
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At 7^5 we reached the depression of Ab-al-Fru^ and from 
8.10 until 8.25 were drawing water from the wells of that name. 
In the vicinity grow rimt and Safallah. From 9.45 until 10.45 
we rested southeast of the spring of al-A'wa£ in the hollow 
of an-Nal}la, which is bounded on the west by the hills of 
Bradan. The watering place of Brad&n is situated in the valley 
of al-Radaf west of an-Na51a.“ 

At 11.40 we were in the broad lowland of ar-R5^, where 
the valley of al-Radaf terminates. The lowland is in cultivation 
and belongs to the head chief Fahad eben Drejm eben Hadd&l 
of the ’Amarat tribe. His fortified farm, al-Ksejr, is at the 
southeast edge of the fields and he maintains a small house 
at the spring al-'Esele. The low and rugged hillocks to the 
west are called Abu Musran and al-'Asibijje. At 1.20 P. M. we 
had to the west the spring and low hillocks of al-'Asibijje 
and to the east isolated mounds of disintegrating limestone. 

At 2.10 we came into the basin of Cerd al-Alwani, where 
also there are tilled fields, and remained there from 2.32 until 
3.30 to give our camels a chance to graze. At 3.50 we crossed 
the valley of al-Maleh. Toward noon the south wind calmed 
down, but at 3.58 the wind rose again from the west and 
brought thick clouds of sand. The sky became overcast with 
an opaque, yellowish veil which even the sunbeams could not 
penetrate. At 4.40 we passed through the shallow valley of 
Ta'ejleb, in the eastern part of which flows a stream of the 
same name. East of the stream spreads the swampy lowland 
of al-Bhera and al-'Eneb, containing the isle of al-Mesrefe. 

At 5.05 we were in the lowland of al-Hesjas, in which 
tarfa grows, and at 5.30 we had on the left the stone tower 
of al-Mantar. Similar towers could be seen to the south and 
southeast around the large palm gardens of the settlement 
of ar-Rahhalijje, which was gradually revealing itself to our 
eyes. These towers serve as a protection and stronghold for 
the husbandmen against the attacking Bedouins. To the south- 
east rose the hill Kal'at Jenk. West of it and south of the 
tower of al-Mantar was the green grove of Ubera, where four 

op. oil., Vol. 1. p. 562, iitates that al-Barad&n ih the name of a water in the 
diHtrict of aH-Sam&wa, between al-Oenhb and aU^vni toward Irak. Ibn al-KaIbi records the 
death there of Wabara ibn Romanos, the contemporary of King an-No'mhn ibn al«Mun(}ir 
(580 — 602 A. D.), who was on the way to Syri aand wan intervtsl at al-BaradAn. — 

JAkflt doiiiniateB the location of al-Sarad&n from the city of ^ama*, guiding himself 
by a tradition preaerved by Sejf ibn 'Omar. But neither J&lfiit nor Abu-1-Faii^*il knew the 
situation of al>UaradAn correctly, whereas Ibn al-Kalbi was well aware that it is situated 
on the road from al-Kdfa to Syria. Al«||eni is identical with al^^nej. Al-fienab is to be 
sought between BradAn and 'Ajn at-Tamr. 
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springfs bubble up and unite in a rivulet. In its water we saw 
fish, crawfish, and snakes. To the west rose the tabular crest 
of id-'Az&z and to the southeast spread a forest of palms and 
pirfa. From 5.35 until 6.07 we drew the bitterish water and 
the gendarmes watered their horses. The wind had become a 
sand storm. At times the sand would envelop us so that we 
could not see each other; but presently we were sheltered by 
the palms, among which we were entering and which were 
themselves bowing low before the fury of the storm, their 
leaves whining like infants. It was after seven o’clock when we 
reached the small dwellings of the village of ar-Rahhalijje, 
and at 7.30 we encamped behind a high wall at the south- 
western end of the village. Almost simultaneously the storm 
ceased with several large drops of rain and the stars began 
to twinkle above the horizon. Our starved camels dispersed 
through the gardens so excitedly that they broke two saddles 
in prancing among the trees. 

Wednesday, April 24, 1912 (at 5.30 A. M., temperature; 
19° C). We departed at six o’clock in a southerly direction. The 
palm gardens spread east and southeast of the settlement, 
which is situated upon a low spur of the crest of al-'Azaz. East 
and south of the village extend swamps of various names. To 
the east is the swamp Hor ai-§ummane, with its spring 'Ajn 
Serr&d; south of this is the R5zat Ajjfib, with the springs 
aS-§e’ejb, al-Hw§r, and Ammu-n-Nemel; still farther to the 
south is al-’Uwene, with the springs Abu Sa^jr, as-Sfejha, and 
Ummu Sfejje. Near the settlement itself spouts the spring az- 
Zerka’, which contains the best water. 

The settlement of ar-Rahhalijje is inhabited by about fifty 
families living in the fortified enclosures: Kasr al-Be5&t, Kasr 
al-‘Uwene, and ^sr al-Bu SlSm&n, which is the largest The 
people till fields in ar-Ro^ which are the property of the 
family of Eben Haddal of the 'Am3r&t tribe. The chief at this 
time was .2ijad eben Muhammad al Bandar. At ar-Rahhalijje 
the Turkish Government had established a gendarme station 
and had appointed a mudir (governor of a small district). 

At 6.20 we crossed the valley of Abu Sidr, where we found 
a growth of sidr and tar fa. At 6.40 we rode through the wide 
valley of al-Erg&wi, upon the left side of which looms a white 
dome that had been built about 1880 by the chief of ar- 
Rahhalijje for his wife M6^’. Al-Ergawi disappears in the 
meadows Rdut Ajjub. At 6.47, at the shallow spring Ammu 
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Swejse, we turned to the southwest To the southeast we 
perceived upon a high cone a tower called Kasr Bardawil, and 
next to it at ‘Ajn al-Btle and 'Ajn 'Alijje, a clump of large 
trees. Ahead of us was visible the white sanctuary of as-§ejh 
Ahmed eben HaSem, with the residence of a dervish adjoining 
it. The sanctuary was built by S&dek Celebi of Kerbela, who 
maintains the dervish. Everywhere^ lay the remains of walls, 
from which the husbandmen from ar-Rahh&lijje select material 
for their dwellings. 

At 7.40 we entered the ruins of 'Ajn at-Tamr“* and from 
eight until 8.47 remained in concealment behind the walls of 
the devastated fort, since our guide feared a possible attack 

diudtgma aUWad^^ rulwl the territory betwevn al>91ra. al>Anbfcr, DaVV^* Htt. 
'Ajn at-Tamr. and the of the desert aa far aa aU^umeJr and aU]^utbu(*nc (J&Vdt. op. 
«it., Vol. 2, pp. 878 ff.). 

About the year 600 A.D. the Persian soyernor of the ruRion from 'Ajn at>Tamr as 
far aa al-lffra, a dJatriet embraelnR thirty settiementa. waa IjAa Ibn yabifa of the tribe of 
Tajj (Abu-l-Faraft. Afdm [8014^. 1286 A.M.]. Vo). 20. p. 124). 

At the beffinniny of 634 many Moalsms fell at 'Ajn at-Tamr and were buried, men 
who had been under the eoipmand of failed ibn al-Walld. Aeeordinir ti> some reports, the 
defendcra of the fort of *Ajn at-Tamr contracted a peace with Ifdled (al-Bcl4dori. A'utdji 
(Du Goujuji p. 248). Aecordins to others tiiey fought the Moalems bravely, but, upon the 
realisation of the Utility of resistance, sued for peace, which waa refused them, and 941<^d 
took potmesaion of the foi’t by foinu, capturina an aasemblaKU of youths that he found in 
a curtain sanctuary. It has been alleffud. however, that these youths were captured In another 
sutciemunt (ibiA>. p. 246/.). AI-'Abderi says that U&Icd eaptui^ youths, who were learnlnir to 
write, in the suttlemont of an-Mukcjra not far from 'Ajn at-Tamr (J4kdt. op. ctt., Voi. 4. 
pp. 807 f,). - 

An-Nukejra probably was a cloister near 'Ajn at-Tamr. Bearinje in mind the 
conservatism of the Orient, we may identify this Christian^loister with the present Shiite 
cloister of ai^dejl} Abmad eben Haium. about four kilometers noi-tbeast of 'Ajn at-Tamr. 

At the end of the year 689 and at the b^nnina of 6.84 A.D. the Moslems wurc maklnit 
hostile incursions into the vicinity of the cities of Kaskar. Ousflr, Mitkab, 'Ajn at-Tamr. 
and the districts of al-Fal41Ift and al-'Al (Bt-T>hari, Ta'rt^ [De Goeie], Sur. 1. p. 2208). 
The district of al-'Ai was situated on Che left bank of the Euphrates {ibid., p. 2077. J4kdt> 
op. eit., Vol. 3. p. 692). 

In the year 660- -660 A.D. the maiitur of the settiument of 'Ajn at-Tamr was the 
Caliph 'All, who had his garrison there. Thu garrison was attacki*d by the army despatched 
by Moawiyah. against which it defended itself outside of the settlement (at-^n^ri. op. ctf.. 
p. 3444). 

In the year 667— 688 A.D. a battle was fought at 'Ajn at-Tamr between the adherents 
of the Caliph 'Abdalmalek and those of Ibn aa-Zubejr (ibM.. Ser. 2. p. 773). 

At-T*hari. op. cit.. Ser. 2. p. 022. mentions the settlement of Neftrhn in the year 
60.8—696 A. D. In the vicinity of 'Ajn at-Tamr, which was also called Ne^r4n ai-Kfifa. 

In the year 701 — 702 A.D. al-QaftWt. vicegerent of the Caliph 'Abdalmalek. hastened 
from ai-Ba^ra through the desert. He had arrived somewhere between al-'Odejb and al-If4de- 
sijje (where he Intended to uncamp), when the rebels from Irak harassed him. As he was 
retreating before them, he reached 'W4di aa-Sibft'; whereupon hu turned tu the left and 
encamped in Dejr Eurra, while his opponents took tbeir quartern in Dujr al-fiemiSem. 
Al-l^aftjMft longed lo reach the settlement of HU at the earliest possible moment, that he 
might Ik ckwur to Syria and Mesopotamia, whence be exfieeted reinforcements. Dejr Eurre 
was sltualud in the vicinity of al-Faltllft and *Ajn »t-Tamr. and al-1^ai44i^ encircled his 
camp there with trenches (lAuf., Ser. 2. p. 1072). 

In the year 718—710 A. D. the Caliph 'Omar issued an order that his deposed vice- 
gerent of Irak, Jaatd ibn ai-Muhalleb. be confined at 'Ajn at-Tamr {ibid., p. 1362). 

In the year 744—746 or 746—747 A.D. Ibn Hubejra, the commander of the Caliph 
Merw&n 11., marched from the canal of Said and encamped by the farm of Euaa ('Assa) 
at 'Ajn at-Tamr, where he defeated the rebels and advanced to al-Kdfa (ibui.. pp. 1614, 
1945), The Nahr Said turned away from the right hank of the Euphrates about thirteen 
kilometers northwest of ^arktsUSi'. A^-pabb4k, an adherunl of the sect of KharUites in Irak, 
had rebelled against the Callpn Merwan. and Ibn Hubejra was to suUugatc him. 

In the year 748 A.D. the poet Abq-I-'Atdhija is alleged to have buun born In 'Aj'n 
at-Tamr (AW-l-Faraft. op. oil., Vol. 9, p. 127). 

Ibn 9<"<^heh, tfosdltk (De Goeje), p. 8, and Eo<l4ina, ffardt (De Goeje), p. 296, were 
acquainted with the ^mlnlstratlvu district of 'Ajn at-Tamr. 
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from raiders. The fort is eighty paces long by sixty wide, 
with a gate in the center of its eastern wall (Fig. 95). Along 
its eastern and northern sides are scattered heaps of adobe 
and small stones, and about a kilometer west seven springs 
called the Rfis al-'Ajn gush out in the valley of aS-§rej5. Our 
guide explained that the city of 'Ajn at-Tamr was built by 
Bardwil eben RaSed, one of whose sons had outraged his own 
sister. She fled south in grief and bathed herself in the spring 
of al-MSejzi£, the water of which has been red ever since. 

To the west protruded the yellowish mesas of al-Cahkf, 
beyond them the K&rt umm Kataf, and south of the latter 
the Karat Mas'ud, Twer al-Hammam, and as-Safaha. To the 

III the year 899 A.D. the Galluh Mu'ta4«<i had despatehed an army from thi> city of 
ar-Rahh^ ajimlnHt the tribe of Bunl scjb&n. The army marched toward the aettlemunt of Hit. 
As soon as the Bedouins learned of Its approach, they forsook the cultivated fields around 
the city of ai-Anhdr. fled to 'AJn at>Tamr and al-Kfifa. and hence Into the desert, some 
iroing to the Pilyrlm Road leadlnv to Mecca, others to Syria (at>T^hari. op. eit„ Ser. 3, 
pp. 218910. 

In the year 027 A.D. the Carmathlans came to 'AJn at-Tamr. wlahlnx to cross th<‘ 
Euphrates near al-Anbdr. but the reaidents of that city had untied the boats which formed 
a bridge across the river, ^e Carmathlans encamped on the right bank, captured the boats 
at al-^adt^, and upon them crossed the Euphrates at al-Anbkr (Ibn al-Atlr. Kdmil LTorn- 
beryl. Vol. 8. p. 125). 

In the year 928 A.D. In 'Ajn at-Tamr and the vicinity there were very many 
Carmathians. whose leader "Isa ibn UQsa attacked al-KOfa (Ibid.. Vol. B. p. 186). 

Ibn Seraplon. *Add'tb (Lc Strange), p. 18. mentions a brook that flowed through the 
district of *AJn at-Tamr. thence through the desert, and thence into the Eupbratiai below 
the town of Hit. ^ Perhaps this refera to a swampy dspreulon through which a brook 
flows only after protracted rains and which runs into the' Euphrates only after it has first 
flooded the entire lowland of al-Rabbinja. the superfluous water then flowing over into the 
Euphrates at the present settlement of ar-RumAdi. This oeours only when the river is not 
swollen. 

In the year 974—976 A.D. *Ajn at-Tamr was inhabited by the members of the tribe 
of Asad, whose Incursions into the vicinity of Bagdad prevented the import of grain. In 
978 — 979 an army was sent against them frixn Bai^d; whereupon the leader fled, leaving 
his property and his family behind, and the army occupied and pillaged the aettlvment in 
retaliation for the spoliation its residents had perpetrated at Melhed al-Huscja. or Kerbela 
(Ibn al-Atlr. op. ci(.. Vol. 8. pp. 479. 622). 

Al-Uuhgd(lasii Af/mitn (De Gocje). pp. 114. 117. wm familiar with the fortrean of 'Ajn 
at-Tamr, the inhabitants of which were very greedy. It belonged, together with al-RBdcsljje. 
an-Nll. SOra. al-CAmrAn. and HammAn ibn *Oinar. to the political district of al-Kflfa. — 
The northern boundary of this district was therefore the Euphrates and the Nahr SOra. 

At the end of the year 1066 through the efforts of Mabmdd of the tribe of al-UafAffce, 
the Fatlmlde al-Mustanccr was nominated caliph )n the settlements of al-KQfa. al-ljilla. 'Ajn 
at-Tamr. SefAta, and Stira (Quatrembre. Af^MOfrss, Vol. 2. p. 323: Ibn al-Attr, op. eil., 
Vol. 9. p. 42»). 

According to JAbdt, op. eit., Vol. 9. p. 769, 'Ajn at-Tamr is an old provincial city 
situated on the edge of the desert not far from al-AnhAr, west of al-Kdfa, Many varietieH 
of dates were exported from there, as well as from the neightorlng settlement of SefAta, 
which was famous for its palm orchards. — BetAta. or the ^fAta of JAbOt's time, is abtnit 
twelve kilometers distant from *Ajn at-Tamr. In the past the lowland at *AJn at-Tamr was 
planted with palm trees stretching almost thirty kilometers from north to south in a strip 
fifteen kilometers wide. Thousands and thousands of these palms are still growing. Those 
that are not under cultivation bear fruit that is small, yellow, and hard, but the cultivated 
trues still yield excellent fruit. In October and November, when the palms are being stripped 
of their dates, the Bedouins and the raisers of goats and sheep from Palmyrena and the 
eastern half of northern Arabia flock Ut SetA^ for the fruit. At that time a load of about 
150 kllogramH sells for the equivalent of from two to four dellan. 

Abu-l-FadA’II. Mordfitt (Juynboll), Vol. 2. p. 294, records that the provincial city of 
*AJn at-Tamr, which commonly is called al-*Ajn, is situated west of the Euphrates on the 
fringe of the desert amid various settlements, one of which U called BefAta. The local palms 
are not generally cultivated, hence the fruit which Is exported is small and hard, though 
sweet. — Of the settlements in the vicinity of 'Ajn at-Tamr, ar-RabbdUjje and detAta are 
still Inhabited; of the others there are almost no tracts. 
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northeast was visible the lonifr yellowish island of al-Me£refe, 
and to the southeast glimmered the white, rugged, tabular hills 
of al-Bub, near which salt is obtained. 

■AJN AT-TAMR TO AT-TUKTUKANE 

South and southeast of al-Biib' appeared the green of the 
gardens of the settlement of SetAta, toward which we started 
from 'Ajn at-Tamr in a southeasterly direction. We crossed the 
wide, salty valley of a§-§rej§ and rode on through the ruins of 
Kasrunijje, where we noted many long walls. On the left we 
had the ragged rocks of Cahaf Ahmed eben H^m. After 9.12 
we were passing through demolished gardens. Our guide said 
that these gardens had belonged to the inhabitants of Kasrfi- 
nijje, who, having removed to ar-Rahhalijje, had transplanted 
the younger palms and cut down and burned the old ones. 
At 9.40 we noted to the south, quite near at hand, the spring 
of Umm al-Hasi§, with mease’, rimt, ’ardd, thama, ’erz, and 
tar/a growing all about it. At 9.50 we ascended a rocky ridge 
extending from the northeast toward the southwest. At 10.20 
we were riding among the hills of Zhejrat al-'Eied, near which 
spouts the spring ’Ajn Saddah, and at 10.40 we approached the 
rugged hills of al-Bub, in which is the spring of Ammu-n-Ne- 
mel, with the moderate slopes of as-Saddahijjat rising on the 
right. At 11.04 we rode by the spring 'Ajn abu-Sa^r. A cool 
west wind had arisen. Far to the south-southwest were glim- 
mering two jagged irregular cones of the range of al-'Eri:. At 
12.08 we perceived amid the fields the gushing spring of al- 
Brake and presently entered the palm orchard of the oasis of 
Setata. As the soil itself is marshy, there is no necessity for 
irrigation here. 

The settlement of Setata contains several dilapidated old 
structures. The present residents number about six hundred 
families and dwell in strongholds: Kasr al-'Ajn; Tamer, be- 
longing to Al Rumejjed; al-Bu Hawa; al-Maleh; al-Hasawijjin ; 
al-Bu TrejmiS; al-Bu Garbu'; al-Bu Tadjan; as-Semnijje; Da- 
r&wSe; al-Isali; al-Bu Hassan; al-Hwedi; Ummu-r-Rmejle; al- 
Bu Hard&n; and al-Genun. Each of the buildings has a chief 
of its own, Mehsen Al 'AbbAs of the Kasr al-’Ajn being the 
most powerful by reason of the greater number of inhabitants 
in his precinct. The Government had appointed Fejsal al-IIasAwi 
as mayor of SetAta The HasAwijjin hail from al-Hasa, the 
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native land of the Carmathians, and possibly are the descend- 
ants of Carmathian sparrisons. The climate of Set&ta is very 
unhealthy. It is fatal to foreigners, who die there of recurrent 
malaria; and even the mudir and the gendarmes cannot endure 
it a year."’ 

In the vicinity of ar-Rahh&lijje and §et&ta are over ten 
thousand palms and there is enough space for one hundred 
thousand more. The best dates are borne by the al-azraki and 
alrhastAwi varieties. One wazne, or seventy-two oke (87 kilo- 
grams), of these costs from three to five megidijjdt ($ 2.70 
to $ 4.50), whereas one wazne of the az-zahdi variety sells for 
two to two and a half megidijj&t ($ 1.80 to $ 2.25) and even 
as low as one meStdijje (90 cents) when the crop is large. 

Hie HAine of mentioned in 1065 A.D., when the Fntimide nl-Miutan^er 

WM proelnlmed Gnilph there (Ibn aUAtIr, op. eU., Vol. p. 423: Quntremhre. op. eit., V<rf. 2, 
p. 823). The fiiel that It la not mentioned earlf ia noteworthy, eapeetnlly alnee we have many 
reeorda of Ita vicinity and alnee the place wbl^ dethta oeeupiea certainly muat have been 
populated Iona before. Therefore 1 think that the prcaent acrttlemeni of fiethta had a dif- 
ferent name and 1 aaaoeiate with It i^ayr benl MuVhteU of which there la no mention In 
the llteratvre of the period alnee the ninth century. 

In the year 030 A. D. an-No*nidn ibn of the mayor of the elty of 

and a member of the T*Ji tribe, commanded the Perainn oarrlaon In l^r benl MuVhtel 
(at-T*^^" ^‘t.. ^r. 1. p. 2360). 

Early In October. 080 A.O., al-Husejn marched to^c Peraian fort l^ayr beni Mubhtel. 
preaided over at the time by 'ObeMallhh ibn al-Hurr al-fsu‘'fl. Flndina a profualon of water 
there. al-Qtta«]n commanded hla retinue to nippiy themaelvce with it, whereupon he marched 
to al-9hd«rljje at Kerbela (ibid., Ser. 2, pp. Wf.). — No fort could have l^n altuatcd at 
al-Ab«j|er. where there were no flcMa nor gnrdena. The record apeelflee clearly that there 
waa a profualon of water In l^r benl Mubhtel. There waa plenty of It aJao In Sethfa. But 
the aame waa not true In aUAQeJfor. where the underaround rain water evaporaj^ whenever 
a protracted rain falls for tvra conaecutlve years In the valley of Tbel. From Sethta to aU 
Bdyerljje, as the northwestern oardena of Kerbela are atUI called, la a distance of fifty kilo- 
metera; hence a day’a march. 

In September, 738 A.D., the depoaed oovernor ^Ued al-^aarl retired from the city 
of al-Kdfa Into the fort of hia brother lamdni at DflrAn. b^^ond tbe beat bridoe at al-XOfa, 
U&led's aon Jaatd hastened throuah the territory of the TaJJ tribe to Damaaeus, and ^led 
with several of Ua friends intended to talm tbe same route. They were to supply themselves 
with all their nceasltles at beni MabAtd, but the new governor had learned of their 
intention and had dispatched to Kubitet a cavaJeade which bad seised all the 

supplies. When QAled and his friends arrived there and found that everythlna bad been 
requisitioned, they took the route past Hit to ar-BcfAfa (ibid.. Ser, 2. p, 1813). — benl 
Mukhtcl. like de|Ata today, was the starting point of the road through DQmat al-Gandal 
to Syria. 

In the year 786 A.D., shortly before he ascended the throne. Harun ar-Rashld sojourned 
for forty days at KMi* MuVfttel, hunting In the vicinity (ibid., Ser. 3. p. 676). 

Jdkdt. op, eit., Vol. 4. p. 121. did not know the exact loeation of ^fr beni Hukdtel, 
as he fixes It somewhere between 'AJn at-Tamr and Syria. Aa-SakOnl (ibid.) eought It near 
aI-|^u(butAne. Sul&m. and al-l^urejjAt. *laa Ibn 'All Ibn 'Abdallih, It is asserted, demolished 
this stronghold, but later re>«reoted and appropriated It. — Al-Eutkuthne Is the al^TuktukAne 
of today: SulAih Is the water that nowadays Is called al-AslAm. or as-SI&m: and al-EureJjht is 
a different name for the settlements situated within the oasis of Dftmat al-6andal. This shows 
that neither as-Sakdnl nor JAkAt knew the exact situation of Kafr benl MukAtel and that 
In their time this settlement was either in ruins or had a different name. The Jatter Is 
probably nearer the truth; for, when It ww robullt and appropriated in the early part of 
the ninth century by 'Isa Ibn *A11 Ibn *AbdallAh, It was probably renam^ by him. 

JAkdt, op. eit., Vol. 1, p, 884, places KaK benl MukAtel in the lower part of the valley 
of Tbel. which eonforms to the leeatfon of SetA(a. 

Abu-l-FadA*n, op. eit,, Vol. 2, p. 428, states that EM** benl Hukhtel was situated 
between 'AJn at-Tamr and ^rla. close to al-l^utkutAne. ~ Syria is northwtat of *Ajn at- 
Tamr. al-^u^utine southeast of *AJn at-Tamr: hence it Is apparent that Abu-l-FadA'll did 
ncA know the location of Ifafr benl MukAtel, connecting the name with the stviing points 
of the roads which lead through the desert to Syria. 

Near |^afr benl MukAtel is to be sought the location of Zawra Ibn Abl Awfa. which 
is frequency mentioned in connection with it. 
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From 12.32 to 2.40 we rested at the ‘Ajn al-fibejl at the 
northwestern end of the grardens (temperature at 12.50: 28.5°C). 
The pool of stagnant water there was animated by various 
aquatic creatures. A very interesting study of the aquatic 
fauna of the vicinity of Setfita could be made. The local ponds 
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Fig. 95 — Ground plan of ruins of 'Ajn at-Tamr. 


and rivulets were formerly connected with the Euphrates, but 
today they are over seventy kilometers away. 

Exchanging the gendarmes and procuring the necessary 
barley, we set out with a new guide toward the south. At 
three o'clock we crossed the Se'tb of Fwad, which comes from 
the ruins al-Harab, and wended our way afoot through the 
salt marshes as-Sabt}a. At 3.48 we had on the right, at the 
salient of al-'Erj;,"^ the spring of az-Zlejf. 

To the east we perceived two tabular hills, Abie and 
Bnejjetha. At 4.10 we abandoned the mtirshy ground and 

** Ai-B«krl, Mu*gam (Wttitenfctd), p. 655, mentions the water of ai-'UreJt belonfflng 
to the Kalb tribe and alluda to a Terae In which the poet Garfr speaks of the camping 
Bitmnd of a]-*Ur«ji. — In the vicinity of our 'Erft the tribe us^ to camp durlnii the 
eighth Century, 'ne water, which the pool al-Gartr dues not mention. Is to be sought In the 
spring of af-^Iejf. 
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entered upon a stony hillside where the ‘Ajn ummu Sfejje 
gushes out The marshes as-Sabl)a extend quite far to the south- 
east forming a basin, al-MSarraJ}, the end of which we reached 
at 4.50. Beyond that we traveled southeast in a plain covered 
with coarse gravel. The eastern part of this rocky level, which 
is about forty meters above the Sab^a, is penetrated by the 
valley of al-Obejjez, which, turning toward the northeast 
terminates in the salt marsh of al-'Eneb northeast of Set&ta. 
At 5.47 we sighted to the southwest the pretentious castle of 
al-At}ejzer and at 6.50 encamped on the right bank of the 
Wadi al-Obejjez. 

Upon the low bank have been dug several wide wells ('akvla) 
two meters deep, in which fresh rain water gathers. The govem- 
ment officials residing in Setkta do not drink the local water 
but send for their supply to the wells of al-Obejjez, as there 
is no wholesome water in the vicinity of ar-Rahhalijje and 
Setata. A foreigner who drinks the local water will die within a 
year, it is alleged. But the supply of water in the al-Obejjez 
wells is not constant. It gathers very slowly in the autumn, and 
the lack of sufficient rain for as short a period as one or two 
years causes it to vanish altogether. It is not spring water but 
rain water, which is conserved upon the rocky beds beneath 
the layer of clay. We ascertained the latitude (temperature at 
7: 23.2’ C). 

Thursday, April 25, 1912. We set out at 5.30 A. M. and 
from 5.48 until 6.07 remained in the castle of al-A^jejzer. I did 
not see in the vicinity the ruins of any large settlement or 
even the remains of gardens or vineyards.'"* 

** I hold thmt sUAh«j?cr ih Idunlloal wlUi the Dftr ol'Hcftra of Ihu CarmuthlanB. A(- 

S iborl, 7*0^^ (Dt* Goeje). ^r. 8, p. 8124. records that HamdAn al-^armat, the founder of 
c Carmathlan «ecl, lived In the diulrlct of an-Nahrejn. which, aoeordin^ to Ibn ^ord&dbeh 
{Masdlik ID« GoejeJ, p. 8) and ](fadAma {ffarifi fDe GoejiO> bclonjred, toffelher with 

'Ajn at-Tamr, to the district of Blhhubhd al-A'ia. 

AccordlnfftoAhuMuhsin (as recorded by an-Kuwajii, Afihdjo lDeBacyJ,Vol,l,i>p.l92f,), 
the Csmiathlans built a central atronirh^ and refuae in which to xathcr and conceal 
themaelves. They selected for the purpose the distriot eallod BlhVubdd (not M^himabad, as 
read by De Bacy) aituated within the fertile eonfines of al'Khfa and pertaininR to the district 
that adjoined the Snphraies and formed that portion of the Sultan's otates which was called 
KJ^emljjht. They conveyed thither large stoneH and soon constructed a strong wall, within which 
they erected a roomy building in which many men and women from various districts could 
take refuge. This structure they called D&r a{-Hej|ra. “bouse of immigration." After the year 
690 — 801 A.D., in which these events took place the whole world feared them, but, having 
become more powerful than ever, they had no fears. 

Al-Maa'fidi. TanMh (Dc Goeje). p. 381. statec that after the year 022 A.D. the districts 
between Mecca in the west. al-Basra in the east, and ar-Rabba In the north were ruled by 
Abu JAber SllmAn ibn ai-^asan Jbn Bebr&m al-uannAbj, the lord of aI>Absa (aJ-Babrejn). 
He intrusted the government of the vicinity of a)-K0fa to a chief hailing from al-Je.nAma. 
This chief was lunA'tl Ihn JOsef ihn Muhammad ibn JQsef. commonly called al-XJbaj^cr. 

Ibn ^aiddn. '/bar (BdlAb. 1084 A.H.I. Vol. 4, p, 08. writes about the family of al> 
Ubaider. 

Bnouok Hurgronje, Mekka (1888), Vol. 1. p. 87, records that the Beni Uhaj^er, descendants 
of Basan. migrated into the territory of al*Jem&ma, where they became ohi^s. 
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We turned in a south-southeasterly direction toward the 
stronghold of al-HzIra, traversing a rocky plain and crossing 
the se’ib&n of al-MSeji!i and ar-Rakk&SL Beyond ar-Rakkasi 
several head of sheep and cows were at pasture. As soon as 
the herdsman perceived us, he called an alarm and fled with 
his herd to al-Hzera, from which five men came running out 
and hid behind the tarfa bushes. Bismounting, we called to 
them and then sent to them our guide from the oasis of §etkta. 
In a little while Zaher, chief of the al-Mo^ara clan, who owns 
al-Hzera, came out and welcomed us. We stayed from 7.35 until 
8.25. Zaher escorted us upon his mare. In al-Hzera a spring 
of bitter water spouts forth, moistening a small field that 
was sown with barley. Zaher said that sometimes he found 
in his spring chunks of bitumen (Hr), with which he had 
scoured ihe roof of his house. He owned a stick (makwar) 

Ibn aUAttr. A'dmit (Tornberii). Vol. 8, p. }S6. mentiona lhat in the year 928 -929 A.D.. 
there conKi'eyat^ in the fertile reirion of over ten ihouaand Carmathiana with their 

ohlef l^artt ibn Maa'Acl, while many more of them were in 'Ajn aUTamr and the vicinity 
under the chief 'lea ibn Mdaa. Thqr exhorted the inhabitanta of the aurroundinie dUtricU to 
believe In al-Mahdi. ‘taa aettled in the neighborhood (Mddher) of aUKQfa and eolleeted land 
taxoa, at the name time repelling the government collectora. ^artt ibn Maa'fid went to the 
canal of al'Muwaffchl< where he erected a Mtronghold which he called 08r al-Hejra (see 
alao: Ibn H^ldfln, o/i. nt.. Viil. Si. p. U78}. •• 

According to tbla report alao. the Carmathiana had their ctmter bt^ween aJ'Kdfa and 
'Ajn at-Tamr. The fact that Ibn al-Attr mentiona only the building of DAr aUUeftra for 
l^artt’a horde givea rlac to the auppoaltion that the horde of 'laa already had a "hnuae of 
emigration" (dor ol-fcedra) In which he waa rcalding. Tho^rablc btddher, or outakirta of 
a city, aometimea include territory extending to a great diaance. 

The old negro Ifmdr advlaed me to aay ^aar ebtfn Ahej^er or ^a^r al A^vjfvr inatead 
of ^aar nUAb^'jfer. iM'cauae the caatU* had formerly belonged to Bben Ahejser, juat aa It now 
belonga to Eben HadML The idea was prevalent among the Rwala that Al Abejfer denoted 
the former owner. After Al Abej^er the caatle became the property of the chief of the Ifafifre 
tribe: hence the Rwala continue to call it ^afr al-^afftfti. Several Arabic biatoriana iwtabllah 
the fact of the government of the Hafage tribe in the vicinity of aJ'KQfa (Ibn t^alddn, o//. 
eit., Vol. 4, Dp. 257 — 259: Ibn I^awkal. Maidlik [De Goeje], pp. 160 f.> note o). 

Maaaignon. Miaaion rn Mcaopotamte (1007 — 1908). p. 6. writea: “The firat and doubtleiia 
the only European that hod behold al-Ol^aidvr - without mentioning ita name — before our 
advent there in the year 1908. la a certain Englishman of whom Niebuhr merely aaya that 
he was traveling fixim Aleppo to Bafra." Nevertheleaa. we have several older dcscriptiona 
of thia caatle by Eumiieana who viaittxl it In the aeventventb century. 

Thun, for instance, writes Pietro deila Valle (Viagpi |Venlcv. 1684J. Vol. 4. p. 699): 
“On June 29. 1625. we atarted our march In the early morning and two nr three houra before 
noun atopped at a certain water not far from the ruina of a large old structure built of 
bricka. The atrueturc forma a quadrangle and on each aide has thirteen pillara or round 
towers and many other spacious arched rooma, while inaide there is a number of courts and 
chambers with openings In the roof and also a rather small courtyard - if. indeed. It was 
a courtyard and waa not spanned by a roof. Thu Arabs call this structure Cafr Chaldcr 
(I^a^r {Jajdm-). I could not aseertaln whether It used to be a castle, a church or a fort, but 
it would seem more likely to have been a castle rather than anything else. Mfhen the day’s 
march was half over, we had on the right Mcschcd Hussein (Hcthed (luBejn).’* 

On April 21. 1801, the castle of al-Abejaer was viailud again by a prince of al«Jeni&ma. 
whence Eben Abejf er h^ come. This was Sa^dd eben 'Abdal'aats. who, with his Wahh&bltes, 
on the prccuding day had attacked Mekhed I^uaejn or Kerbela and pillaged the sanctuary of al- 
^usejn, and who counted and divided the b^y at the castle of al>Ahejaer (Rouaseau. Poehalik 
de Bagdad I1B09]. p. 156: Mcngin, 6gyptv sow Mohammed Alg [ifelj. Vol. 2. p. 624: Musll, 
SSeitgoftehiehte [1918], p. 60). 

Masslgnon. op. eit., p. 1. writes that the vicinity of al-Otjajder was formerly irrigated 
from the canal of Pallakopaa, built by the Greeka from the city of Htt on the Euphrates to 
the city of Obella on the Persian Gulf. — According to Greek authors, however, the canal 
of Pallacotas diverged from the Euphrates southeast of Babylon and hence over 260 kilometers 
from Hit. In the vicinity of the castle of aUAbejfer there is no trace of a canal emerging 
from the Euphrates. 
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about seventy centimeters long, the head of which he himself 
had kneaded from the pitch. Al-H^ra is situated on the left 
bank of a valley of the same name. 

At 9.80 we arrived at the bitter spring 'Ajn Rune. On the 
right were visible the hills of al-Owejn and Zubej'e, while on 
the left, to the east-northeast upon the precipitous slopes of 
the TSr as-Sejhed, could be seen a green meadow with the 
well of as-SbeH. From there a road leads toward the east over 
the Hirbet al-Mu2de to H&n 'Ati&n. From 11.10 until 12.30 we 
rested. At 1.07 we pass^ through the ie’ih of a^Trejf&wi and 
ascended the Tar al-Aslam, as the southwestern projection of 
the T&r as-Sejhed is called. On the right upon the slope could 
be seen at 2.40 the well 'Aklat al-Aslam.”" 

At 3.14 al-Abejzer could again be seen behind us. We 
stopped southwest of the Kar'a Mukarde§ and until 3.50 were 
busy sketching a map of the environs. 

At-Trejfawi comee from the tabular mountains Kiir al-Bwejmer and 
their eastern spurs ^aSmet al-'Kjade and al-^arra, trends north-north- 
east, and, northeast of the 'Ajn RCne at the base of the slope of as-Sejhed, 
forms the marsh 6ufr al-M41eh. Here terminate the Se'ibdn of al-Il^Sra, 
ar-Ra^k&li, and al-Msejfii. Beyond ai-HfiejfU the (Sufr al-Mdleji narrows 
into the channel of aI-Bizze)h which, west of the tabular hills of al-Kat^, 
merges with al-Obejjez and sends a branch east into the Fej^at umm 
Slimane. The slope ol as-Sejhed extends from the Fej^at umm Slimhne 
southward to the 'Aklat al-AsISm^ in the east the T&r as-Sejhed gradu- 
ally merges into the bare plain about al-Khfa. In its southern part the 
I'&r as-Sejhed is also known as al-Lisan.*’' 

Zaher told us that in January, 1911, much snow had fallen 
on the T&r as-Sejhed and to the west of it, the snow lying 
twenty centimeters deep and remaining for seven days and 
seven nights (arba'afai waket) causing many head of sheep 
to perish but stimulating a prodigious growth of grass. 

At 4.20 we sighted some horsemen toward the south, upon 
the crest of al-Lis&n. Not having encountered any camp or 
herds, we surmised that this was a band of raiders, the 
members of some h.&\t-fellahtn tribe which in summer and 

* Nufr al'lskandfirl (1164 — 1166 A.D.) op. eit., Vol. 8, p. 113) iMyo that Bul&m 

in A Iflcmlity nemr beni MubAtcl between *Ajn Bt-Tunr end Syria. Aecordlnir to othem 
eited by as>Su(4m ia a itation wat of Va^r benl Mubitel opon the route to the desert 

of as^SamAwa. -> The flrst statement Is rery indeffniter for from 'Ajn at-Tamr to Syria 
three roads led in different directions: towari the northwest by way of 'Ord (at^T^jjlbe). 
toward the west by way of ^urAlfir, and toward the southwest through Dflmat ^-dandal. 
Our well of al-AslAm. or as-SlAm. is situated at the branch of the lMt*naiiicd road. The 
second sutement alim points to this road, «s ul-AftAm is sltaat^ about fifty kilometen south 
of the settlement of SetAta. In which 1 seek the former ^ayr benl MubAtei. 

^ It is stated by Ibn an-KaftAAr (JAbOt, op.eit., Vol. 4, p, 638) that the desolate side of al- 
Kfifa is called al-LlsAn, while the side Uiat Is moistened by the Euphrates is called al-Mui^f. 
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autumn inhabit the banks of the Euphrates and in winter 
and spring migrate into the adjacent desert. All the tribes 
of the 'Aneze were camping in the north, and the ^ftr, whose 
pastures lay far to the south, would not have dared a distant 
raid upon horses. The hM-fellahtn of the Euphrates are notori- 
ous for their cruelty, and our gendarmes feared them as their 
principal enemies. 

Accordingly, we turned at once into a neighboring hollow, 
unloaded the stores, tied the camels, took all the cartridges 
and water bags, and crawled to the summit of a small hill 
where we lay down and observed the raiders. They had sighted 
us also and rode toward us at a gallop. There were thirty- 
five of them. When they had approached to a distance of 
three kilometers we each fired three shots. They stopped — 
evidently not expecting that our arms could carry so far — , 
swerved around, and disappeared in a hollow. About twenty 
minutes later they reappeared and charged us at a gallop. 
We fired five shots each: we could see horses and riders fall. 
They hastily took these riders up on the unharmed horses 
and disappeared still farther toward the west but soon emerged 
and dashed through the plain toward the sun, evidently intend- 
ing to attack us directly from the west, hoping the glare 
of the setting sun would partly blind us.' We fired between 
them and the sun several times, lest they reach their vantage 
point. They retreated and, stopping somewhat farther off, 
began to confer. After a while a solitary rider from their 
midst approached us waving his white sleeve. We sent our 
guide Zaher to meet him and began running to and fro to 
create the impression that we were a large body of men. 

On his return Zdher told us that the enemies were of 
the Haza'el hsM-feUahin, who had set out to attack the herds 
of the ‘Amarat tribe camping west of the oasis of Setkta. 
Their casualties were five horses and three riders wounded. 
When their leader was told by Zaher that we belonged to 
the Government and that we still had two loads of ammunition, 
he swore not to repeat his attack. He knew that he could 
defeat us, yet he reasoned that the booty would not balance 
the casualties which he might suffer; besides, he feared the 
Government, the balt-felldhin being more subordinated to it 
than the Bedouins were. We watched the riders until it was 
pitch dark. They continued to ride toward the north. 

As soon as darkness had fallen we mounted the camels 
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and cantered toward the southeast. At first we rode in a plain, 
but at 7.16 we entered the rugrgred rocks of al-‘Ar&jes, among 
which our camels could walk but very slowly. While we were 
in the plain, we had fears of the enemy’s overtaking us, but 
in the rocks we were sheltered. At 8.20 we crossed the wide 
channel of al-Herr, which is enclosed between high banks of 
clay, and at 9.00 encamped at the fortified farm of al-'Atijje, 
situated at the spring 'Ajn al-Hejjazijje. Such a fortified 
farm, called kaar, resembles a quadrangular fortress, enclosed 
by high walls that are strengthened at every corner by a tower. 
The gate ordinarily is either in the comer by the tower or 
else it is fortified by a smaller tower of its own. It opens 
into a large yard flanked with small, flat-roofed dwellings. 
When an enemy attacks, the husbandmen drive their herds 
into the yard, close the gate, get upon the roofs, and shoot 
through small loopholes provided for that purpose in the higher 
fortification wall. We should have liked to ascertain the lati- 
tude, but the sky was overcast by clouds, the presence of 
which compelled us to abandon our attempt after two futile 
endeavors. 

Friday, April 26, 1912 (temperature at 6: 15‘C). We left 
at 5.30 A. M. On the southwestern side of the stronghold were 
fields bearing very good wheat but barley of a poorer quality. 
Alongside the fields runs a small brooklet; another larger 
creek, al-Hejjazijje, rises to the southeast The stronghold be- 
longed to ai-'Atijje, who hailed from at-’Tuktuk&ne. From here 
we headed first southeastward toward the settlement of at- 
Tuktukkne. At 5.50 we crossed the valley of a§-§a'ajjeb, in the 
southwestern part of which rises a spring of the same name. 
To the southwest loomed up the mesa of az-Zakla, in which 
the valley of Keteket, which passes by at-Tuktukane, has 
its origin. To the north the rays of the rising sun were re- 
flected from the sharp edges of the crumbling rocks of al- 
'Ar&jes, whence the ravine Tel'et al-Hesjkn leads to al-Herr. 
This ravine contains rain wells. 

At 6.10 far to the east flashed the golden, gleaming dome 
of the sanctuary in the city of an-Neg;ef, or al-MaShad, while 
just before us in the depression of KetSket lay the settle- 
ment of at-Tuktukane (or at-Tuktukana). A palm orchard 
extending from the southwest to the northeast hid the dwell- 
ings from view, but about in the middle, amid a pile of ruins, 
we could see a quadrangular fortress with walls narrower 
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at the top than at the bottom. As soon as the inhabitants 
perceived us, they began to beat on boards and run in alarm 
toward the fortress. Since we were barely two kilometers 
distant we could see the entire oasis as it lay beneath us. 
Although we scanned with our binoculars the settlement as 
well as the whole neighborhood, we discovered no old houses 
nor larger ruins."" 


at-tuktukAne to an-ne6ef 

Not wishing to waste time in negotiations with the 
alarmed residents of at-Tuktukane we turned at 6.35 toward 
the east, where the golden dome in an-Ne^f could be seen 
on a high ridge, pointing the way as if it were a lighthouse. 
We were hastening to get out of the desert, so as to escape 
nocturnal attack by the incensed fighting men of the Haza'el. 
At 7.22 we were riding upon soft ground covered with a salty 
crust. On the left was the 'Ajn as-Sejjah; farther to the north 
were clearly visible the white banks of the channel of al-Herr; 
on the right stood low knolls of salt. 

From 8.16 until nine o’clock we rested between hills of 
sand in the shade of a raza bush. At 9.20 at about two and 
a half kilometers to our left was the'Kasr ar-Ruhban, a 
rectangular structure with solid walls that were somewhat 
demolished. Inside could be seen heaps of old building material 
and a full rivulet running through an aqueduct into a capacious 
walled cistern. East of the ka^ spread the saline swamps 
of al-MAleh, from which the residents of Irak get salt. The 
valley of al-Herr widens and disappears. At 9.50 we rode 
past the salty spring 'Ajn al-Msajjer. To the north, near the 
slope above al-Maleh, are situated the rocks of as-Steh; and 

" Thu present at-TuhtuV&nu is the anoient al'I(utVut&ne. Audejma al-Wa44abt also 
called fiudejma al-AbraK. was the first man to create a kini^m on the borders of Irak. He 
was joined hy the Arabs, with whom he made raids. Hu camped amoniE the settlements of 
al-Htra. al-Apb&r. Baklf^i Hit. and *Ajn aUTamr, and also alonir the of the desert as 
far as al-Bumejr. al>|^utVutdnu, and Qafljje (atpT^bari. op. eit., Scr. 1, p. 7R0). 

Shortly before the battle of pa the Persian kina notified the commanders of the 
frcmtlcr truards at al-|^u(hu|Anu and BAreh and at other settlements n^r faff Safawdn, 
summoning them hastily to his assistance (tbtd.. pp. 1(^0 f.). 

In thu year 635—636 A.D, al-Hu$anna marched imt with his fighters and stationed 
them between and al-||[u^ut6ne for the purpose of guarding the frontiers (ibid., 

p, 2216). situated near al^^yra (ibtf., p. 22^). 

Al>Ja*lrabi, Ta’rifr (Houtama), Vol. 2. p. 2211, relates that ail-pah^k ibn J^ejs undertook 
an attack upon al-^^ufkafftne, which remained loiral to the Caliph 'All. 

While al-I^usejn was drawing towards ai>Kfifa from Mecca in the year 679—680 A.D., 
his enemies occupied the entire boundary brtween Uaffdn, al-^ddesijje, al-tCutkatdne, and 
La'la* (or al«^U') (a^T^^’'^* P* SUB)* — Al-^al* may be an erroneous tran- 

scription ot aT-*A'. wnioh is the name of a well at derdf, to the south of al-^ddesijje. 

Al-Bekrl, (WUstenfeld), p. ISO. Quotes a verse of the poet Aws ibn ^aftar 

which mentions Ha'fiha. al-¥uthut&ne. and al-Bur'ftm. 
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between them, in a ravine of the same name, is the water 
of Ma’ al-^rab. To the south the horizon is cut off by the 
tabular rangre of as-Swejga. At 10,20 we were wending our 
way among the hills of al-Etele, where there are numerous 
huts called al-Mekajtl, belonging to the workmen who are en- 
gaged in extracting salt. To the north the line of the horizon 
is cut short by the high, yellowish slope of as-Sejhed, beside 
which winds the channel of al-Herr. 

From eleven until 12.45 P.M. the camels grazed at the 
spring 'Ajn as-Saffar. To the west of this spring issues the 
'Ajn umm Kus, to the south the 'Ajn Hajjdd, and to the east 
the 'Ajn al-‘Ebadi. A violent east wind had sprung up. At 
1.10 we had on the left the ‘Ajn 'Ebejd and at 1.25 the water 
of al-WasSasat (which is called also al-Hakkan), with the 
village of ar-Rhejme to the south. In order to get out upon 
the rocky ground of the slope of Abu Lele we turned toward 
the northeast. The channel of al-Herr, which we crossed oppo- 
site the ‘Ajn 'Ejjad, forms a barren, level belt about two kilo- 
meters wide, so encrusted with salt that it was hard for the 
camels to walk on it. To the east it widens into a lowland 
which is usually filled with water and hence is named al-Bahr 
(the lake). This lowland forms the fringe of the cultivated 
region of at-Taff. 

At two o’clock we were upon dry ground. From 3.55 
until 4.36 we rested under the rock Abu Lele as-Safire. To 
the northwest, upon a height, we saw a heap of ruins, Umm 
al-Rar&f. The depression of al-Bahr was full of water which 
had flowed into it through the channel of al-Herr from the 
southwest, where heavy summer rains {af-fejfijjdt) had fallen. 
By 5.30 we had reached the rock of Abu Lele al-(!iebire, at 
the end of al-Bahr. Between it and the road that leads along 
the base of the slope of Umm Cu‘ane there are perched two 
large, partially disintegrated rocks known as B&b al-Hawa. 
We had intended to encamp beyond them near the gardens, 
but at 5.48 a violent sandstorm compelled us to saddle the 
camels, reload them, and seek refuge in the city. At 6.45 we 
entered the southwestern suburbs of at-Telma, passing among 
the storehouses of HawwaS and ‘Afijje abu Kohle and the 
cemeteries of al-Mahdi and al-Mefatil, near the western city 
wall. We found a lodging in a khan beside the northern gate. 
Since all the rooms adjoining the enclosing wall of this khan 
had already been rented, the innkeeper offered us three dark 
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chambers used as a morgue for the corpses of Shiites brought 
from Persia to be buried in the shade of 'Ali’s sepulcher; but 
the chambers were pervaded by so foul a smell that we pre- 
ferred to lie down in an open niche on the eastern side of the 
yard of the khan. As long as the wind blew from the south- 
east we fared well enough; but toward midnight, when it 
swerved to the west and blew up a sandstorm, we soon found 
ourselves covered with a layer of sand and dry manure almost 
ten centimeters deep, although we were lying in a yard that 
was sheltered by high walls. Under the circumstances sleep 
was impossible. When the storm subsided toward morning we 
set about cleaning our bags and coverings.”” 

* The continuation of thu expedition to Kerbcla and thence into Mt^opotamia U 
narrated in the author'e forthoominff volume, TKt Afiddlr ^uphratae (see above, p. <157. 
note 88). 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DAMASCUS TO AZ-ZEB1BIJJAT 

In the middle of November, 1914, 1 arrived at Damascus, 
where I was visited by Prince an-Nuri eben Salan, who beg-gred 
me to vouch for him and secure him a permit whereby he 
could leave with his tribe for the inner desert. Ail his clans 
were already camping there, but he and his slaves were still 
held at Dmejr by the Government. On the very day after 
I obtained the permit for him he notified me that he was 
going to flee from the cage at Dmejr. I asked him to wait 
for me, or at least to leave a dependable companion for me 
at Dmejr; but he replied smilingly that he did not trust the 
good will of the Government and that therefore he must leave 
immediately. He said he was unable to provide me with a 
dependable companion, but his people as well as the tribes 
allied with him knew me, he said, and would protect me. He 
had with him no reliable members of enemy clans able to escort 
me. Upon my insistence, however, he promised for eight to ten 
days to stay to the east or southeast of Dmejr on the borders 
of Tlul al-Tjat, provided no disquieting news about the Govern- 
ment or about his clans in the desert reached him; but he 
advised me to hurry. 

I was, however, unable to leave Damascus as speedily as 
I wished to; for at first I could not obtain the necessary 
camels, and by the end of November there came a heavy rain 
lasting aever^ days. In this expedition all the scientific in- 
struments were to be under the supervision of Karl Waldmann 
of the Military Geographical Institute at Vienna, who was 
commissioned to assist me in drawing maps; and I was to be 
accompanied by three servants, Naser and Mansur al-Mayluk 
of al-ierjitejn, brothers, who were hired for the entire trip, 
and N&^r eben Muhammad al-Hsejnawi, who was engaged 
for part of the trip. I took along my old tents, supplies for 
eight or ten months, and ten camels. 

377 
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DAMASCUS TO PMEJR 

Thursday, December 3, 1914. In the morning all my bag- 
gage was transferred in a wagon to the sanctuary of a§-§ejb 
Rusl&n by way of the Bab Tuma and there loaded upon camels. 
Accompanied by a few friends, we set out at 10.20 A.M., going 
by the highway leading to Homs through the gardens of the 
suburbs of az-Zejnebijje, Mezd al-Kasab, as-Sejl) fiaber, 6isr 
Tdra, and al-Kabun. As the camels took fright at every wagon, 
pressed themselves against the walls of the gardens, and fre- 
quently slipped upon the muddy ground, we did not get ahead 
very fast In the gardens we passed among olive trees the 
fruit of which was being picked, or rather, together with many 
of the branches, being mercilessly beaten down with poles. 
At 11.52 we arrived at the flourishing settlement of Harasta 
and at 12.33 P.M. passed by the side road that leads to the 
town of Duma, the residence of a kajniakam. In Duma the 
houses are picturesquely built in large gardens about the base 
of the mountain range of Kalamun. The main highway we 
were traversing had been recently repaired and provided with 
stones marking the kilometers. 

At 1.25, not far beyond the fourteenth kilometer, we had 
on our left the pool Birket ar-Rthan,'"” and a little while later 
we were riding along beside the left wall of the old fort Han 
al-Ksejr,"'^ which is built on the left side of the brook Nahr 
as-Sikke. We crossed this stream by a bridge. 

In the north, upon the slope of Ab-al-'Afa% forming a 
part of the Kalamun range, Naser showed me an old bridge 
over which led the original road from Damascus and Duma 
to Dmejr and which is even now resorted to whenever the 
highway we were traversing becomes impassable or too slip- 
pery. We forsook this highway at 2.15, for it turns toward 
the northeast and at the Han 'Ajj&S and the sanctuary Kubbt 
al-'Asaf!r, or Kubbt an-Na^r, rises to the pass which separates 
the Ab-al-'Afa’ slope from the range of Hwa’ to the east. We 

AbU'I-BaVm (died 1^6 A.D.) derived Income from the settlement of sr- 

ReJbAn near IfBruta (WUstenfeld. Foehr ed>dln [1889]. p. 148). 

101 In the irear 628 A. H. (1134 —1186 A. 0.). Sstadln accompanied the Atabeg Zenki to the 
settlement of al-ftejfe. The Damaiiean soldiers set fire to some atraw at the seWement of 
*Adr&’ and fled when Saladln approached. The latter encamped at al-]^iifejr. where 
thehrldice had been broken and dlseonnceted (Ibn Mun\(ld, /*tibdr [Derenbourg], Vol. 2, p. 111). 

JAkl^t. Ma'dowi (WQstenfeld). Vol. 4. p. 128. names the stronghold of ^-fufejr as the 
first station on the ro^ from Damascus to l^omf. 

Thevenot (Voyapei [Paris, 1888]. Vol. 2. p. 85) left Damascus In the spring of 1664 
through the gate Bal^Thoma and arrlvedat Essalr. a village bv a small river which separates 
It from a khan with two strongholds. — Essalr Is aUEufcjr. for the jc (resembling hamsa) 
Is hardly audible In the dialect of Damascus. 
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proceeded eastward in a depression where clay preponderated, 
following the left side of the brook of as-Sikke which trends 
toward the village of 'Adra‘. On the right, south of the brook, 
we noted a large farm {hxtwa) called al-F&ra, built amid fields 



planted with cotton. At 2.38 we rode among old ruins contain- 
ing large hewn stones and innumerable fragments of pillars. 

At 3.02 we were in the village of ‘Adra’ and quartered 
ourselves in the farm of Daud an-Nebki (Fig. 96), who had 
bought most of the marshy meadows in the vicinity of 'Adra’. 
These he had drained and prepared for cotton culture. They 
were being tilled by renters, whom he had provided with ef- 
ficient European implements and who received half of the net 
profits. South of the farm he had planted a section of the 
grounds with fruit-bearing trees, which thrive well. Several 
residents of 'Adra" who had guided themselves by his example 
also had fields that were yielding them a generous profit. 
The old marshes had disappeared and fertile fields were pen- 
etrating farther and farther to the south and east. Every- 
where in the village and around it we saw old foundation 
walls, hewn boulders, and fragments of pillars and capitals — 
evidence of an 'Adra" that used to be much larger and more 
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southeast, which were planted at the order of Mid^t Pasha 
and of which there now remain but a few fig trees. 

PMEJH TO AL-BUTMIJJAt 

The Nu'er family of the al-Rijat clan keep their flocks 
of goats and sheep in the kai'a of Dmejr. The chief Kasem 
eben Nu’er, his brother Razban, and five other members of 
the ruling family had preserved order since 1912. Prior to 
that they had been fighting with the GJovemment since 1898. 
In 1910 and 1911 Eben Nu'er stood at the head of the in- 
surgents who were making constant incursions from the nearly 
impassable ravines of the volcanic region into the fertile Da- 
mascan lands, attacking caravans, charging smaller military 
detachments, driving off herds of cattle, and jeering at the 
Government for its inability to pursue them into the volcanic 
tract. Seeking to subordinate the insurgents, the Government 
engaged in negotiations and bribery. Kasem eben Nu’^r was 
won over with various gifts and was appointed commander 
of the frontier guard at a salary of 250 piasters (1 11.75) per 
month. Kksem, the former chief of robbers, since 1912 had 
guarded the eastern boundary of the Damascan lands, but he 
was not contented. It annoyed him to see that the gendarmes 
stationed in Dmejr were getting more than he was, besides 
having an opportunity to extort gifts from the settlers. 

Kasem was not at home; he had been in Damascus for 
several days. His brother Razban told me that Prince an-Nuri 
had left Dmejr ten days before, going in a southerly direction 
toward the volcano of Sejs and beyond into the region of ar- 
Rwesdat. Besides this I learned that east of Dmejr, in the 
region of al-Butmijjat, were camped Sultkn al Tajjkr and 
Sa'ud eben Melhem, who, though not subordinated to Prince 
an-Nuri, associated and marched with him. Knowing that an- 
Nuri wished' to reach al-tiowf in the shortest time, I should 
have preferred to follow him immediately by forced marches, 
but between him and myself there were no camps of the 
'Aneze tribes, my friends. Instead, there roved in that direc- 
tion numerous robber bands of the clans of al>Rijat, al-Hasan, 
al-Meshtd, al-’Az&mat, and as-§rufat, and also raiding parties 
of the Druses. 

As all these dans were engaged in warfare with the 
'Aneze, I, being a friend of the 'Aneze, needed a protector. 
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Hence I inquired among the Nu‘er family whether there was 
not camping with them or staying in pmejr some member 
of one of these clans. No one could be found except a member 
of the clan of the 'AzUmit, 'Ag&t eben §aml&n by name, and 
he was a man of little influence. He could, indeed, as our 
companion, protect us from the 'Azam&t (jerfekna ’an aU 
’azdm&t), but he could not protect lis from the rest of the 
clans, because his kin (ahl) were powerless. Razbin, the brother 
of Kasem, could protect us from the Rij&t, but he had spilled 
the blood of the Hasan clan and was not respected by the 
clans of al-Mesa‘id, al-‘A^mat, and a5-§rufat — or, as these 
three clans are called, the Wasamt al-Bahel. The Hasan are 
notorious robbers, who abuse the sacred right of companionship. 
The Rijat and my companions told me that the Hasan had 
looted caravans that were accompanied by their own kindred, 
with whom they even divided the spoils. Having had experience 
enough with such wretches, I was disinclined to expose my- 
self to needless danger. 

Toward evening there came to me from Dmejr a gen- 
darme sergeant, with the Turkish official (mudir) and several 
neighbors, and offered me five mounted gendarmes (fiajjale) 
who would escort me to the main body of the Rij&t camping 
in the valley of as-§am. Thence, they believed, I could proceed 
after Prince an-Nuri and under his protection. I declined this 
offer, knowing very well that the gendarmes would leave me 
with the Rijat and that the latter would jump upon me as 
upon prey sent by Allah. The escort by gendarmes and my 
sojourn in the valley of as-Sam would have drawn to me the 
attention of all the robber bands and only a miracle could 
have led to my escape from the volcanic region. The sergeant 
flouted at my objections and appealed to the attestation of the 
mvdir and the neighbors from Dmejr that the Rijat would 
fulfill every wish of mine; he assured me that the gendarmes 
would not leave the camp of the Rij&t until the chief returned 
with my letter announcing that I had reached an-Nuri safely. 
Intending to test the offer of the sergeant, I finally consented 
to ride with the gendarmes to the Rijat and gave him money 
to purchase forage for the horses and food for the men. ''Af&g 
eben §aml&n was to accompany us and carry the forage and 
provisions upon his camel. Thereupon the sergeant departed 
to make the arrangements, but in an hour he returned with 
the news that the gendarmes had refused to comply and that 
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none of them were willing' to ride to the Rij&t. He adviaed 
me to wait until he could get to Duma or to Damascus, bring 
new orders, and enforce the obedience of the gendarmes. Being 
familiar with this game of the frontier guards, I thanked the 
sergeant for his proffered protection and declared that I would 
protect myself. The gendarme came again at midnight with 
another offer, or order (amr) as he called it, but 1 would not 
even listen to him and directed him instantly to return because 
it was about to rain. 

Saturday, December 5, 1914. After midnight it began to 
rain and continued until ten o’clock in the morning (temper- 
ature at 8: 9.8°C). Reconsidering the situation, 1 decided to 
go east to the Beni Wahab of the 'Aneze, who were camping 
with the chiefs Sult&n al Tajjar and Sa'ud eben Melhem at 
al-Butmijjat, and thence to go farther after Prince an-Nuri. 
I was to be accompanied by Razban eben Nu'er, his kinsman 
Hasan al-Madum, and 'AS&i eben Samian. With these our 
party counted eight well-armed men able to fight a band of 
even twenty robbers, whose firearms and ammunition are usu- 
ally poor (temperature at 5: lO-S'C). It began to rain again 
toward evening, but about ten o’clock the sky cleared and we 
hoped that we could start at last. I did not place much trust 
in the sergeant from Dmejr, fearing that the kdjmakdm 
(governor of a kaza, district) himself might come from Duma 
and bother me with his proposals. 

Sunday, December 6, 1914. We started at 6.40 A.M. and 
proceeded eastward past the crumbling Roman camp of Dmejr 
al-'Atiie. The plain was full of puddles of rain water and the 
ground so boggy in places that at first we had to lead our 
animals. Dense, gray vapors half shrouded the Ab-al-K6s 
range, but at 8.40 an east wind came up, dispersed the mist, 
and allowed the sun to shine. At 10.05 we had at about a 
kilometer and a half to our right the ancient Roman fortress 
of aS-§km&t. We did not follow the road Darb as-S8’i but 
rode along the base of Ab-aI-K6s in order to survey the plain 
better toward the south, where rose the extinct volcanoes of 
Karawiskt, Ab-al-'Aj s, Ammu-r-Rkej be, Umm al-Ma”&ze, and the 
numerous somber volcanic spurs of al-Mkejmen, thrusting their 
fingers out into the eastern plain. North of al-Mkejmen glis- 
tened the surface of the imntense rain water pool of Sejkal, 
while to the east the horizon was blocked by the mighty height 
of al-Butmijjkt, upon which we noted through the binoculars 
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at eleven o’clock a vast Bedouin camp of our friends of the 
Beni Wahab. We did not head straight for them but preserved 
our original course. The camels could find better going where 
we were, and our position allowed us to survey the depression 
to the south through which wind the robber trails. 

From 11.30 until 12.20 our camels grazed while we dined 
(temperature at 12: 11.2°C). At 11.30 we saw the ancient 
Roman fortress Han at-Trab about three kilometers to the 
north beside a deep gorge called §akk (or Mesakk) Semri, 
which separates the higher western part of the az-Zbejdi 
range from the lower eastera part. Through this gorge leads 
the only passable road from the south northward. Because the 
range from Dmejr as far as §akk Semri plunges precipitously 
into the southern plain, there is no passage for caravans. The 
road through the gorge of §akk Semri runs thence through 
the pass Tenijjet al-Jabarde to the wells of Abu Hjaja. East 
of this road there are the wells (5ebb az-Zbejdi and al-Fa'i; 
the road reaches the ruins of al-Magrune and ascends the 
§e'eb al-L6z range through the pass of al-Hagfile. Thence 
it runs into the valley of az-Zammarane, follows this up to 
its end, and at the village of EraSl descends into the valley 
of the same name, through which it reaches the settlement 
of al-Ka' between the Lebanon and Antilebanon. 

At two o’clock Hasan al-Mazlum cantered ahead of us 
into the camp to notify the young chief Sultan al Tajjar of 
our arrival. We likewise turned southeastward, going through 
the shallow valleys of al-Butmijjat. At five o’clock, when the 
sun was already low, we perceived upon a small rocky hil- 
lock in front of us three riders, and a little farther away 
two more, all coming toward us at a gallop. In another mo- 
ment small groups of riders had emerged upon several of the 
eastern heights. Knowing not whether they were friends or 
foes, we seized our weapons and awaited the first shot. The 
riders were waving their arms, but they kept silent. The first 
three approached to a kilometer away without either firing 
or shouting their greetings. As we were surrounded on all 
sides, we could not fight. The first three riders rode up to 
us and the first one, a swarthy youth of about twenty years, 
jumped off his brown mare, thrust his hand out to me, and 
cried: “Welcome among us, Musa.” I recognized in him the 
chief Sultan al Tajjar, my young friend whom I had not seen 
since the year i908. We were overjoyed at so unexpected a 
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meeting. The other riders reached us in groups, expressing 
their wonder that they had met a friend when they had rid- 
den out to meet an enemy. Many were not satisfied, and Sal- 
lum, a small man holding a long spear, swore like a trooper 
when he realized that he could not partake of the things 
loaded upon my camels. Sult&n then explained to me the 
reason why his men gave me so strange a welcome. When he 
had learned from Hasan al-Mazlum of our arrival, he feared 
that we might fall into the hands of robbers that had been 
circling about the camp after sunset in quest of booty, strayed 
camels, or abandoned sheep. He wanted to ride toward us, 
but he had in his tent only two slaves, the rest of the men 
being engaged in rounding up the returning flocks. He did not 
hesitate long, however, but, firing three shots from his re- 
volver, shouted in alarm, “0 riders! (jd hla-l-hejl!)" and waved 
his rifle toward the northwest as he darted from the camp in 
that direction. His alarm cry was repeated by all who heard 
it; everybody turned to the northwest, and soon groups of 
riders hastened after their chief to rout the supposed enemy. 
Thus we were joined by about fifty riders, who laughed heartily 
when they learned of the clever manner in which Sultan had 
summoned them. They all greeted and accompanied me to the 
camp, which we reached at 6.^. 

I encamped southeast of the tent of Sultan. He ordered 
a fat wether to be slaughtered for me, and I sat in his tent 
until almost midnight. He assured me that he would march 
southward as quickly as possible in order that I might join 
Prince an-Nuri the sooner. His grandfather on his mother’s 
side, Sa’ud eben Melhem, would do likewise, he said, since a 
week ago the latter had received an order from General Zeki 
to hasten to Prince an-N uri. Camping with the Beni Wahab there 
were also many clans of the Fwa're tribe, all of them flee- 
ing with their herds from the neighborhood of Damascus and 
Homs to save them from the greed of the Turkish Govern- 
ment They did not take any interest in the European war. 
They discussed the fighting of the Turkish Government with 
the English on the Egyptian boundary, at al-Kwejt, and at 
al-Ba^ra, of which they had learned in Homs, as they would 
discuss a fight of two strange tribes which did not concern 
them. Many wished for the defeat of the Turkish Government, 
while others feared that in that event the English would oc- 
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cupjr the cultivated regions with guards so strong that it would 
be impossible to steal anything from the settlers. 

Monday, December 7, 1914 (temperature at 7.25 A. M.: 
7.5°G).Sa’ud ebenMelhem the head chief of theHsene, a group 
of the Beni Wahab, came with his sons Fen^, Turki, and 
Muhammad, to pay homage to me and to show me the order 
of 2jeki Pasha instructing him immediately to join Prince 
an-Nuri. He said that he was determined to sacrifice even 
himself, his children, and his tribe at the behest of the Turkish 
Government and the Sultan in Constantinople, to whom Allah 
would certainly grant victory. Upon being told that I had 
brought new directions, he admonished those present to listen 
respectfully to the words of the supreme Government which 
my servant Mansur was to read. The large tent of Sultan was 
filled with visitors, and in front and back of it a curious 
crowd was also pressing, eager to hear the desires of the 
Government and the news of what had occurred after their 
departure from the cultivated region. When Man?ur had fin- 
ished, many shouted: “All&h grant victory to the Government 
and the Sultan!” but the majority remained silent Several 
minutes later all kinds of topics were discussed, but there 
was no further mention of the Government or the war. 

Sa'ud eben Melhem was much pleased to discover in my 
guide 'A£a£ eben Samian a member of the 'Azamat clan, which 
was camping with the Hasan, whose chief, 'Ejt eben 2e'er, 
had stolen from him several camels. He asked Mansur to write 
for him a letter minutely describing the booty and the marks 
of the camels and then requested 'Agag to deliver the missive 
to 'Ejt, promising him in return five megidijjdt ($ 4.50) for 
every camel that should be restored. SuMn al Tajjar also 
wished to send by 'Agag two letters to the clan of the Mesa'id. 
He had entered into a truce ('atwa) with them that had been 
solemnly sworn to by twenty members of the Mesa'id, who 
had appointed a special procurator (cefil al-’atuv). Never- 
theless, the clan had robbed him of a mare and ten camels, and 
Sultan’s letters demanded of the procurator that the stolen 
beasts be returned to him if the procurator’s face were to re- 
main unblackened ( eefil abjaz). He promised 'Agag fifty megi- 
dijjdt (J 45.00) for the return of the mare and five megidiijat 
for each restored camel. But he did not cherish any great hope 
of ever beholding the stolen animals again, since the group of 
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clans known as Wasamt al-Bahel, to whom the 'Azamat belong, 
are notorious for their duplicity. A certain member of the 'Azfi- 
mat had been camping with Sultan for two years as his neigh- 
bor (kaftr) and Sult&n had protected the man’s herds from his 
kinsmen; hence he felt sure that the 'Azamat would respect 
his property. Nevertheless, the very brother of this neighbor 
had stolen from him several camels, while the neighbor him- 
self had run away with his brother to the 'Az&mat and had 
never returned the stolen beasts. 

At Sultan’s request, Mansur wrote a lengthy letter to the 
Emir Nawwaf at al-6owf, setting forth that Saturn, Sultan’s 
father, had in the year 1898 bought a house with a large 
adjoining palm garden (hawta) at CM, a settlement in the 
depression of Sirhkn. Halaf, an old slave of Sultan, had kept 
the purchase agreement, which had been attested by ten wit- 
nesses, and Sultan requested of Nawwaf, the lord of Caf, 
that he acknowledge his right to the house and the garden 
(temperature at 12.30 P.M.: 10.8° C). 

About noon two slaves brought a large copper platter 
filled with burrul (peeled wheat, moistened and dried), on top 
of which was a covering of rice and on top of all a small 
heap of mutton. Sa'ud and his sons ate with me. We had 
barely begun our meal when an alarm cry was heard. The 
younger men threw off their coats, seized their arms, leaped 
upon mares that stood ready, and darted out toward the north, 
whence the alarm was sounded. They returned a quarter of 
an hour later reporting that there was no enemy. There merely 
had been a fight between two shepherds, one of whom sounded 
the alarm, which was taken up by other herdsmen unaware 
of its source and repeated until it reached the camp. 

After dinner 1 invited Sultan and Sa'ud with their sons 
to my tent, wishing to discuss with them the political events 
and the war. Sa'ud eben Melhem was about sixty-five years 
old. Rather aniall of stature, plump, with a large, curled lower 
lip and small, shifty eyes, he resembled a calm settler more 
than a wandering son of the desert. He owned a house in 
Homs and others in the villages of al-Bwer and aS-§ejli Hmed 
north of al-ForWos. His wife, who hailed from Cerud and was 
a good cook, preferred living at Homs, which was also Sa'ud’s 
favorite residence because he could procure -all manner of 
delicacies. He had not entered the inner desert (md sarrak) 
since he was a young man. During the rainy season he lived 
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in his stone house at Homs or in huts at al-Bwer and ai-§ejb 
Hmed, while in the dry season he tented in the open air 
between Homs and those villages. After the outbreak of the 
war he betook himself to the inner desert, not for the purpose 
of serving the Government, but to protect his property from 
the avaricious officials. 

"Thou knowest, Musa,” he said, "that I have a house at 
Homs and huts in two villages east of Homs. I cannot take 
these with me into the inner desert, hence I must proceed 
cautiously (sijdse). In the settled territory as well as here 
in the desert there are many ears that keep for the Govern- 
ment all they hear. Thou knowest the Government. It takes 
everything but gives nothing. I do not want it to confiscate 
all I have among the settlers, so I often must speak otherwise 
than I am thinking. It is sijdse (diplomacy). I am troubled 
with gout and I cannot ride; still I have forsaken my house 
and taken to the inner desert. They have levied a war tax 
(e’dne harbijje) upon us and leased it to all kinds of collectors. 
Whoever pays it will be ruined and whoever does not pay it 
and remains in the tilled region will likewise be ruined. They 
take away from my husbandmen pack camels, donkeys, flocks 
of goats and sheep, and they have emptied my grain bams. 
That I might save some of my property, the past month 
1 sent my camels, goats, and sheep into the desert while 
I myself only waited until 1 could get from Zeki Pasha the 
assurance that my house would not be confiscated. He ordered 
me to join an-Nuri. I want to go to him, but the gout tor- 
ments me.” 

To my question whether he would stand by the Govern- 
ment or would plunder the settlements from the fastnesses 
of the inner desert, he answered evasively that it lay with 
an-Nuri to decide. He begged me to write to the Fed 'an and 
Sba'a tribes, exhorting them to make peace with the Beni 
Wahab, adding: 

“As long as those of my own affiliation press upon me, 
I cannot care for strangers.” 

AL-BUTMIJJAT TO TLA’ AS-SIRHl 

Tuesday, December 8, 1914. The camp was moved south- 
east. We left the old site at seven o’clock in the morning and 
rode with Sultan al 'Tajj&r through the undulating region 
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of al-Butmijj&t Sultin (Fig. 97) was rather small of stature, 
broad-shouldered, with large thick lips, black sincere eyes, 
and 80 swarthy a complexion that I could not help surmising 
that his blood was infused with the blood of some negro. His 
father, Sattam, the son of Saleh, had vainly yearned for children. 
Eventually he married Hazna, the daughter of Sa'ud eben Mel- 
hem, who bore him Muhammad and Sultan. Muhammad was 

sent by the Government to a 
school established in Constanti- 
nople by Abdul-Hamid for the 
sons of chiefs. He returned in 
the year 1901, at the time when 
his father was killed by the 
Druses, and died shortly after 
his return. Of the reigning 
family of Taj jar only Sult&n 
was left, who at that time was 
six years old. His mother had 
married Muhammad, the son 
of Duhi of the family of Eben 
Smejr, and the little Sul tin 
was left to the care of the old 
slave Halaf, who camped with 
him for three years at 'Adra*. 
When twelve years old, he was 
married by Halaf to Kutna, and two years later to Raf'a, 
who was older than he and who bore him two girls, 'Et&zi 
and Sakra. He divorced Kutna, but he loved Baf’a dearly, 
never engaging in any undertaking without consulting her. 
His only regret was that she had heretofore failed to bear 
him a son. His father Sattam, the chief of the Malta clan 
and commander of the Weld 'Ali group of the Beni Wahab, 
had been most affluent, possessing several villages near Homs 
and innumerable flocks of goats and sheep. After his death, 
however, several citizens of Homs by bribing the officials had 
had his villages transferred to their names; the flocks of 
goats and sheep had diminished, and soon very little was 
left to Sult&n. Sultan was being paid by the Government 
280 Turkish pounds (I 1260) yearly for the protection of 
pilgrims, but he had to pay yearly 320 pounds ($ 1430) in 
taxes (vmdi) for his Malta clan. His family is much respected 
throughout the desert as the foremost and the most bountiful 
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Fig. 97 — Sultinil (or eben) Tajj6r. 
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of all the families of the Aide subdivision of the Weld 'Ali, 
to which al-MaSta belong. The fireplace (Fig. 98) in the main 
compartment of his tent was always made large and round 
and upon old camp sites its traces could be seen even after 
many years. 

The members of the Ajde, subjects of Eben Tajj&r, and 
the Hsene, subjects of Eben Melhem, how engage principally 
in the raising of goats and sheep; hence they are not Bedouins, 
but Swdja (goat and sheep raisers). Far and wide in the land 
I saw scattered flocks of goats and sheep. The chiefs were joined 
on their way to the inner desert (muiarreHn) by many settlers 
from the vicinity of Hom^ and Hama, whose flocks either 
swelled their ranks or were entrusted to their own shepherds. 
The shepherds managed the flocks very badly. Toward evening 
they would offer fat wethers for sale in the tents and the 
next day would ride throughout the camp proclaiming that 
the animals had strayed and begging to be informed if anybody 
should see them. Every shepherd was attached to one of the 
chiefs who was to protect the flocks from robbers. In return 
for this service the chief could select one from every ten 
young, either a ram (^.aruf) or a ewe (fatima). The shepherd’s 
compensation is either monetary or 'addjel (use and profit) 
derived from a stipulated number of head of sheep between 
the first and the third year. If paid in money, he receives 
500 to 1200 piasters (< ^.50 to $ 54.00) per year, according 
to the size of the flock. If participating in profits, he is con- 
signed yearling ewes (keraker), which he milks and shears 
for the next two years for his sole benefit; after that the 
animals are returned to their owner. Their young ones do not 
belong to the herdsman but to the owner proper. 

There were flocks of goats and sheep drinking from the 
rain water pool of at-Tarfawi, which we noted at 9.20 about 
three kilometers to the right. The region is overlain by blocks 
of basalt which is massed southwest of at-Tarfawi in immense 
deposits connected with the crater of Ab-al-'Aj§. Towards eleven 
o’clock a southwest wind arose. We were riding at the base 
of a wide highland that extends from north to south and is 
known as al-'Ejta, or al-'lta. We encamped at its southern 
slope. 

Wednesday, December 9, 1914 (temperature at 6:5° C). 
We did not advance because Sa'ud eben Melhem wished to 
extend to me his full hospitality. In the forenoon I made an 
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excursion to a hill near by, from which I wished to jot down 
accurately the individual craters of the volcanic region of Tlul 
al-Ijat. The members of the al-Ajde and al-Hsene clans were 
familiar with the table-shaped volcano of Sejs and the group 
of al-Bowzelijjat north thereof, also with the saddle-shaped 
volcano of Ab-al-'AjS; yet they often contradicted themselves 
in naming the other hills. 

East of the volcanoes of Ab-ai-'Aji, al-Bowzelij j&t, and Sejs winds the 
shallow valley of at-Tejs, east of the head of which we were encamped. 
West of the basin of al-fiwejf it fills the rain water pools (hab&ri) Drej- 
hm&t and Umm ar-Rmam and receives on the left the small ie'ib of &lerem, 
which begins north of the basalt rocks of al-MharCta and ends in the 
depression of ar-Bahba, as the Ajde pronounced it. East of the mighty 
undulating highland of al-‘EJta extends the valley of Sab' BijSr, which, 
after being joined by the Se'ibdn ot ai-HdejsisAt and al-Hrejt&t, forms 
the valley called al-Hejl or ad-Denaba and terminates in the basin of 
al-6wejf. 

At noon I was visited by the daughter of the 

assassinated Prince Fahad eben §a'lan. She was the first wife 
of the Emir NawwAf, to whom she had borne a son Sultan, 
and had afterwards married Fendi, the son of Sa'bd eben 
Melhem. She begged me to carry her regards to her son Sultan 
and to Naww&f. She would gladly have returned to them but 
disliked an-NQri, upon whose hands she saw her father's blood 
(temperature at 2 : 16.5” C). 

Toward two o'clock Sultan al Tajj&r came to conduct me 
to the tent of Sa'Qd. About a hundred persons were gathered 
there in the form of a rectangle and at my entrance all arose. 
1 was assigned a place of honor at the wall separating the 
space for men from that for women. Muhammad, the son of 
Sa'ud, came to meet me, conducted me to the seat of honor, 
and seated himself in the center of the long western side of 
the tent. After the customary greetings, a slave poured several 
drops of water on the fingers of my right hand, and six negroes 
brought in a huge platter heaped with burrul and mutton, which 
they set down in the middle of the rectangle. Muhammad invited 
me and five other men to eat. On my right was squatting Sultan 
&1 Tajj&r and on my left Turki, the son of Sa'ud; and both 
selected the choicest pieces of meat to lay before me. Behind 
every one of us stood a neg;ro with a dish of water. We had 
not eaten more than four minutes when we arose and resumed 
our former places and Muhammad invited ten other guests to 
partake. After these the feast was for fifteen i>ersonB, then 
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for eighteen, and finally for twenty. Not until these had fin- 
ished did Muhammad himself take his seat with three small 
children by the platter to pick at the bones. The meat was 
gone, but enough of the burnd was left for a satisfying meal. 
Upon his command the negroes carried away to the women 
the platter with the bones and what was left of the burrul, 
regardless of those present who had ha'd no access whatever 



Fig. fireplace of Solt&n al (or eben) Tajjar. 


to the meal. The aged chief Sa'ud was in a comer picking at 
a wether’s head. 

After the feast an unrestrained conversation ensued. The 
war, however, was not mentioned. We talked about the grazing 
lands, the need of an abundant rain, the maladies of the goats 
and sheep, the thieving in the camp, and the threatened raid 
of the Fed’an. None but Sa’ud, tormented by gout, bestowed 
a thought upon the Government or the British. He expressed 
a wish for an early termination of the war in order that he 
might return to his home in Homs (temperature at 6: 13° C). 

On Thursday, December 10, 1914, we migrated again. 
Departing at 8.20 A. M. we noted on the right the white walls 
of the basin of al-GweJf, southwest of them the dark volcano 
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of Akren, southeast of it the volcano Umm Iden, and north- 
east of both the enormous crater of Rur&b al-Had&li. We reached 
the new camp site north of the wide depression of ad-Denfiba, 
about fifteen kilometers from al-6wejf, at 1.36 P.M. Before 
the tents were pitched we drew a map of the vicinity from the 
top of a neighboring hill. There had been thick mists resting 
upon the range of ar-Rawak to the north for several days, but 
the volcanic region Tlul al-ij6.t was wholly clear. In the evening 
we ascertained the latitude. 

Friday, December 11, 1914 I looked over my notes and 
ministered to the sick. Among others there came with her 
mother and her aunt a weak girl about twelve years old. Her 
name was Fazza, and she was the daughter of al-Hubejli of 
the Sirh&n clan, who was camping with Sa'ud eben Melhem. 
She was suffering from a neglected cold which had developed 
into a fever. She had barely gone when Sult&n al Taj jar in- 
quired as to the state of her health and explained that he had 
married her ten days before. He said that he did not intend 
to have any intercourse with her until after their return from 
the inner ^sert. I advised him to leave the girl for at least 
five years with her relatives and to be satisfied with his wife 
Raf'a, who was fully develoi)ed and hence fit to bear him a much 
stronger boy than the fragile Fazza could. He spoke of RaPa 
as a woman beneath his foot (hurma illi taht rigli). Sultan 
did not worry about the rearing of his little daughters 'E^zi 
and Sakra, who were cared for by the slaves and taught the 
most vulgar of abusive words. I had heard a slave teaching 
'Egkzi to call her father and mother foul names. When the 
child repeated them, her father and the slaves present were 
convulsed with laughter. 

The standard of morality among the Malta and the Hsene 
does not appear to be very high. Never among the Rwala did 
I hear the implications of unrestrained lechery which were 
frequent among these people, nor the jests about intimacies 
of young men with slave women, or even of young slaves 
with high-bred daughters. From such intimacies, perhaps, 
come the negro characteristics of many high-bred sons. 

With Sa'ud and even more with SuMn the slaves presume 
to a great degree of power, doing what they please and earing 
not for their masters, or "uncles," as they call them. They 
did not venture within my tent, but they were always hanging 
about my servants, demanding one thing or another for them- 
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selves and their “undes." Sultan himself was greedy of 
many things he saw. He did not ask me himself but prevailed 
upon my servant Niser al-Hsejnawi to solicit this or that 
for him. Nll^r promised him everything, while advising me 
to give him nothing, and then would complain to Sultan that 
I was a miser who was unwilling to give a single gift. 

Elvery day Ni^er al-Hsejnawi was causing me greater 
trouble by stirring and exhorting the slaves against me and 
complaining of my alleged severity. He pretended to have 
come from the sacred city of the Shiites, Kerbela, or MeShed 
Husejn as they say in Arabia; hence his name al-Hsejn&wi. 
He had served several years as a mercenary [skorti) under 
Muhammad eben Kaiid and also under his successors 'Abdal- 
'aziz and Sultan. He left the latter — or, as others had it, 
was driven away by him because of a theft — and then 
settled in the oasis of al-Cowf, where he joined Nawwaf eben 
§a'lan. But Naww&f disposed of him shortly, whereupon he 
went to the tribe of the Sardijje in the Hawr&n, remaining 
there until the fall of 1912, when Nawwaf sent Naser’s 
brother Habib as his governor to Caf in the depression of 
Sirh&n. Habib took N&ser along and used him in Syria for 
carrying messages from Naww&f. Thus in the latter part of 
November, 1914, he had brought a letter from NawwSf to the 
governor at Damascus and called upon as-Safadi, a represent- 
ative of Nawwaf, to beg for money and various necessities 
for his wife {ahali ja'ni an-nisw&n). There he was met by 
Cw&d al-'Ani, the scribe of an-Nuri, who knew his past well 
and warned a.s-Safadi not to give him anything. Naser bewailed 
his misery, came to me begging for help, and offered himself 
as a servant. Since I was in need of a servant and since Naser 
assured me of his familiarity with inner Arabia from al-Aflag 
to ar-Rahba and from Kerbela to al-'Ela’, professing to know 
the country like the palm of his hand, I promised to take him 
with me to Prince an-Nuri, where I could make a further 
decision. Should the Prince or one of the chiefs vouch for 
him, I would hire him as a servant; otherwise he would have 
to stay at home. 

My other servant, also named Naser, who hailed from 
al-2erjitejn, assured me that he would watch closely so that 
al-Hsejnawi could not steal from us. Before we left the city 
I had bought the latter stuff for his garments and presents 
for his wife. He was very obliging in Damascus and Dmejr, 
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but as soon as we came to the Masta of the Ajde he grew 
unruly and began to proclaim himself as my guide and pro- 
tector, asserting that it was only his love for me that had 
led him to forsake Caf with his local palace and the immense 
wealth which it would have been possible for him to amass 
there in no time. He professed that more than five hundred 
camels were awaiting him at Bo^ra and that he was expected 
to lead them to Caf and protect them from the Zana Muslim 
and the §ararat, his compensation being a quarter ot a mei%- 
dijje (23 cents) for each camel. Only his love for me had led 
him to relinquish this stupendous profit. He 'stated that for 
six days he had guided the English traveler, Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell, from al-Azrak, receiving from her six English 
gold sovereigns and a ten-shot pistol. He enjoyed imitating the 
manner of speech of the Englishwoman (al-maratal-inkltzijje), 
despite my prohibition of such ridicule on several instances. 
1 regretted taking him along and would have gladly rid myself 
of him; but that was an impossibility, as nobody wanted to 
shelter him. 

In the evening we ascertained the latitude. 

Saturday, December 12, 1914. We migrated again, starting 
at 8.15 A. M., with the white cliffs of al-Awejf glimmering on 
our right. At 8.35 we saw the black volcano of Rurab al-HadMi 
looming to the west. Farther in the same direction rose the 
crater Umm Iden, which tapers off toward the east and to 
the northwest of which appeared the riven crater of Akren. 
Near al-Rur&b emerged the mighty black rocks of al-Mharuta, 
in which SMeh, the grandfather of Sultan, is interred. He fell 
in a fight with the Druses. South of al-Mharuta the somber 
wall of the harra on the west contrasted with the adjoin- 
ing yellowish plain. There was no view to the east; in that 
direction the valley of al-Hejl was bounded by a massive 
elevation. There was hardly any pasture in the valley, not- 
withstanding the fact that the ground had been moistened by 
the as-shejldtui (Canopus, October) rain in the past three years. 
Unless, however, as-ghejldwi is supplemented by abundant at- 
trajjawi (Pleiades, November) and al-gowzdwi (Gemini, De- 
cember) rains, there is no hope for pasture and the land is 
not good (tajjiba) for the flocks. 

At 11.25 the chief Sa’ud eben Melhem pitched camp, Sultan 
following suit a few minutes later. The slaves gossiped that 
Sa'ud was marching slowly on purpose to miss an-Nuri; but 
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Sa'ud himself often openly expressed his regret at being 
troubled and delayed by his gout, which prevented him from 
executing the wish of the supreme Government as expedi- 
tiously as he desired. He spoke thus in order to defend himself 
before the informers, who were numerous among the settlers 
that moved with him. My assistant Waldmann and I busied 
ourselves sketching a map of the vicinity and in the midafter- 
noon making preparations for the exact determination of time. 
Toward evening, however, the sky became overcast with dark 
clouds which made observation of the stars impossible. 

TLA- AS-SIRKI to RiST AD-DWEHLE 

Sunday, December 13, 1914. We set out at 7.50 A. M. and 
marched through the Tla' as-Sirri district, which slopes toward 
the valley of al-Hejl. We saw to the southwest the rain pool 
Habra-l-Casb (Booty Pool). This pool was named thus by the 
Weld 'Ali because it had saved the life of the warriors who 
were returning with their chiefs Sattam eben Tajjar and 
Muhammad eben Du|ji, the father of the chief Rsed eben 
Smejr, from a victorious expedition in distant lands. They 
had no water, the land was arid, and many a mare could no 
longer move forward. They slaughtered several camels and 
refreshed themselves somewhat with the stale water contained 
in the animals’ entrails; but there was very little of it, because 
the camels also suffered from thirst. Just then they noticed 
on the left a rain pool — a boon sent by Allah! It saved 
not only their lives but their booty {6asb). 

At 9.14 we had the half-buried well of as-Sirri about 150 
meters to the right. At ten o’clock from a height we noted 
almost due west of us the blunt cone of the volcano of Sejs and 
to the west-southwest the volcano of Rurab al-Hadali, from 
which a mighty spur projects toward the southeast. South of 
this volcano was the dark, conical al-Hadala. To the southeast we 
saw in an extensive lowland numerous artificial reservoirs, now 
dry. Nowhere was there any rain water except to the south 
of us in the Habra Merfijje, by which Sa'ud encamped at 
eleven o’clock. Sultan went ahead of us, and by 11.15 we had 
in front of us the lowland of al-Bwejb, in which there were 
also many reservoirs bordered with mounds of yellow clay. 
Sult&n, who always camped near Sa'ud because he feared the 
Ah&li al-Cebel, wished to ride on and at nine o’clock sent 
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ahead a camel rider to find a good camp site amid verdant 
pastures. Such a rider is called kall&t. Our kallat returned 
at one o'clock, reporting that he had found no pasture, as 
many Arabs had been camping in the region ten days before 
and their herds had grazed over the entire neighborhood. 
Upon hearing this report, Sult&n’s slaves jumped off their 
camels, stopped his animal, and proceeded to untie the saddle 
while it was still occupied by their master. They pretended 
that a storm was impending and that the sun had set, whereas 
the rain cloud was only a narrow one that sent down but 
a few drops; the sun was still high in the sky, as it was only 
one o’clock. Nevertheless, the slaves would go no farther, and 
Sult&n pitched the camp west of the Habari al-Bwejb in a 
region where there was no pasturage except Satan and dry sih. 

The deeper we penetrated into the heart of Arabia, the 
more Sa‘ud and Sultan feared an attack by the Fed'an and 
Sba'a tribes. I had persuaded Prince an-Nuri as early as 1909 
to offer peace to the Fed‘an and their allies, the 'Ebede. 
I had also been negotiating with the head chiefs of the 'Ebede 
and the Fed'an to effect a peace between the Zana Muslim 
and the Zana BiSr; but after the Government had treacher- 
ously captured Prince an-Nuri in August, 1910, and the Rwala 
had attacked the Turkish garrisons and pillaged the frontier 
settlements, the Government again stirred the P'ed'kn and the 
'Ebede against them. 1 had remonstrated with the Governor 
for these tactics in 1912, when I succeeded in liberating Prince 
an-Nuri from jail, and had asked him to renew the peace; 
but the Rwala resented the treachery of the Fed'&n tribe 
and were attacking them whenever they could. In vain the 
Government proposed peace to the chiefs of the warring tribes. 
The Fed'an, who were also provided with arms by the officials, 
were revengeful, sparing not even the lives of children. 

In November, 1914, Zeki Pasha and the governor of 
Damascus asked me to induce the Fed'&n to make peace or 
at least an eight-month armistice, for they estimated that 
the war would be ended within eight months. At that time 
1 wrote to my friend Bargas eben Hdejb, chief of the 'Ebede, 
to influence the Fed'an toward peace, but I failed to receive 
an answer. Hence I repeated my persuasion from Sultan’s 
camp and promised to do the same from the camp of an-Nuri. 
A civil war was raging among the members of the ^usa 
tribe. My good friend, the head chief Ratwan eben Mersed, had 
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for years been living at peace with the surrounding 'Aneze 
tribes, but his brother BiSir, who in 1910 had married a certain 
eccentric European (frangijje), had defied him and was pillag- 
ing camps of the Arabs as well as settlements of the feUahin. 
Arbitration with BiSir and his adherents, for whom the Sba’a 
had no respect, was out of the question: they must be subdued 
by sheer force. 

Therefore I parleyed with Sa'ud and Sultan, proposing 
that together with an-Nuri they assail him, an expedition in 
which all of them displayed more interest than in the Turkish 
Government and England. They saw in the Government merely 
a bureaucracy of tormentors who were of no benefit to the 
Arabs in general or the Bedouins in particular but, on the 
contrary, injured their interests whenever possible. They did 
not know much about Islam, and Islam had no ties by which 
to link them with the Government. Had the Turkish Govern- 
ment guaranteed them a large booty from the war, they would 
have risen against the British; on the other hand, if the 
British had promised them that they would be permitted to 
loot the settlements subject to the Turkish rule, they would 
have risen against the Turks. It is only the desire for booty that 
inspires the inhabitants of the desert to grreat deeds; they 
have no conception of love for one’s country or for one’s 
religion. They could not expect that the Turkish Government 
would let them pillage without restraint, especially since the 
Government had exploited them from the very beginning. 
Universal peace in the inner desert was their goal only in 
order that they might fall upon those settlements that were 
left without any protection, regardless whether such settle- 
ments were under Turkish or British rule. This was the motive 
which prompted them to ask me to effect a peace with the 
Sba’a and the Fed'an. 

Monday, December 14, 1914. We remained on our camp 
site. Sultan asserted that we were going to march on; but 
Sa’ud was tormented by gout and so decided to camp by us 
and decreed that we were not to move until his pains abated. 
I busied myself all day long with my notes and maps. In the 
evening we determined the latitude. 

Before midnight two scouts {talWen tenten), who had 
scoured the region to the south returned, with the report that 
they had found no pastures within a day’s march. They further 
reported that there were better pastures in the district of 
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al-Hrejtat to the east, but that even this region had already 
been visited by numerous herds. They had brought back a 
camel with stab wounds and the marking of the Weld ‘Ali, 
probably one which had run away from enemy raiders. A certain 
falconer (sakkar), who had made a hunting trip to the volcano 
of Rurab al-Hadili, brought word that he had sighted an enemy 
detachment, and that very night Sa'ud sent about forty riders 
toward Rurab. 

Tuesday, December 15, 1914. We marched from eight 
until nine in the morning, encamping on the boundary of the 
region alleged to be devoid of pastures. The riders despatched 
to Rurab having failed to return, we awaited them here. 
Meantime we had no news of an-Nuri. We had encountered 
no traveler (tdreS) who might have brought information about 
him. I wanted to seek him myself, but Sultan resented such 
a suggestion and persuaded me to patience. The Shaytan, he 
said, presses men to impetuous action, whereas a deliberate 
decision is the gift of the Moat Merciful (aV-'agala min as- 
Sejpdn wa-r-rd?a min ar-rahmdn). I myself realized that I 
could not leave the camp while an enemy band was lurking 
near. Although it is always dangerous to venture into the 
unknown desert without a companion and without protection, 
it is much more dangerous to adventure there when enemies 
are near. Waiting and still more waiting ever tries one’s 
patience in the inner desert. In the evening we determined the 
hour. The riders returned late in the night, reporting that they 
had found neither an enemy band nor any traces of one. 

Wednesday, December 16, 1914. We left the camp at 
7.40 A.M., riding on the rugged upland Tarak ad-Dib. With 
us rode many wives of the settlers, mounted on donkeys. 
The slaves poked fun at them, saying they looked like the 
daughters of Eben Malec, as they named the Slejb who camp 
along the eastern boundary of the Hawran. At 8.33 we came 
to a large 'mound of clay and ashes by which a fireplace 
of a peculiar shape had been dug. Sultan instantly recognized 
it as one that had been made by RSed eben Smejr (Fig. 99), 
the head chief of the Weld 'Ali, who had camped there years 
before. After resting for twenty minutes we rode on; at 9.05 
we passed a dry rain pool on the right and again rested 
from 9.33 until 9.48. At 10.30 we had on the left a large rain 
pool and perceived in the hollows freshly grown grasses and 
among them several mushrooms with white stems and heads. 
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The Bedouins call these fejlamn; the felldhin, melles. They 
tasted sweet, and many ate them raw. From 10^0 until 11.48 
we made hardly three kilometers, as our camels grazed on 
the way. Hence we encamped. 

In the afternoon we finished our preparations for leaving 
our friends and came to an understanding with several men 





Fig. 99— a fireplace of RSed eben Smejr. 


who wanted to join us in order that they might more conven- 
iently get back to their relatives who had gone into the inner 
desert early in September and October. 

Thursday, December 17, 1914. We loaded our tents and 
supplies and at 7.40 A. M. departed from Sultan's camp. For 
over an hour Sultan, with a single slave, accompanied us. After 
a time eight other men caught up, one of whom, Swelem eben 
Mehlef, rode a mare, while the rest were mounted on camels. 
They all went along with us. At eight o’clock we sighted upon 
a small hillock to the left four large eagles (nsur), who were 
watching our approach with curiosity — a good omen, accord- 
ing to Sultan. At 8.40 the two rocks of al-Hadala were about 
sixteen kilometers away. Beyond and southwest of them the 
bluish, extinct volcanoes of the eastern border of the Hawran 
became ever more distinct. Sultkn parted with me, his eyes 
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moistened with tears, and earnestly declared that he would 
remain my true friend (siddii) forever. 

From 9.07 until 9.17 our camels g^razed ; then we rode until 
10.32 in a plain that was covered by numerous flints (sawwdn ) ; 
here we rested and dined until 11.13. We passed through an 
abandoned camp site, which my companions scrutinized very 
closely. At such places the nature of the tracks and excrement 
indicates whether there has been a camp of Bedouins or of 
the breeders of goats and sheep {Swaja), and likewise whether 
the camp has been abandoned for a short time, for a month, 
or even for years. The size of the space where camels rested 
through the night and the tracks of horses mark the place 
where the chief j;fimBelf camped, and the size and form of the 
fireplace tell his name and dignity. As soon as the visitors 
at such an abandoned camp site have decided on the chief’s 
name, they know also who camped with him and then seek 
the tents of individual families. Being familiar with the 
approximate number of camels owned by the individual ten- 
ants, they inspect the particular spots for the camels (bejt 
wa 'endah mrdhen zdn), look for stones upon which women 
put their kettles and which everyone fastens in the ground 
in her own peculiar fashion, measure the dimensions of the 
compartment reserved for men, observe the depth of the fire- 
place in which coffee is cooked, and distinguish the owner. 
Then come reminiscences of the tenants, of rendezvous and 
raids. It takes a long time to exhaust all the material for 
talk which such an abandoned camp furnishes. 

Our route led us over low hillocks and wide, shallow swales 
into the region of ar-RijaSi, where, in the valley of RiSt ad- 
Dwehle, our camels grazed upon fresh grass from 1.30 P. M. 
to 1.50. After two o’clock my companions showed me, about 
six kilometers to the southwest, a speck in the gray of the 
desert. It was a rugged rock called al-Harbe. Some of them said 
there was a wall of an old structure, while others asserted 
that no walls had ever been erected there, but that there was 
a soft rock used by the Arabs in making their short smoking 
pipes (subldn).^^' At 3.20 we encamped at a rain pool in the 
channel of a wide ietb. 

Abu-l-Faraj^. Ardni A.W.)- Vol. 10, |>. 28, and al'Bekri, Hu^Oam 

(WttotenfcUl). p, 308, write that al-0arba in a reirinn in the territory of the GhaBianlana, In 
a valley of which al>9&ret Ibn 76lcin once killed a camel that belongtecl to the Ghaecanlan 
kina Jaxid ibn *Amr and was executed for it. — The neifchhorhood of our al-lfarbe is a very 
suitable eamp site and formerly belonaedto the powerful Ghauanlan tribe; hence 1 seek in 
Jt the ancient region of al-|farhiu 
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RIST AD-DWfiHLE TO BABHA DEBAdEB 

Friday, December 18, 1914. We mounted the camels as early 
as 6.10 A. M. but dismounted soon afterwards and walked, for 
white hoar frost was forming and the damp cold penetrated 
to our bones. At 8.30 we had the Habra umm Sahlijje about 
' three kilometers to the southeast. The region we were ti’avers- 
ing was overgrown by a large variety of fresh perennials. It 
had been moistened in the season of as-sejf (middle of April 
to middle of June) and again by the at-trajjawi (Pleiades, 
November) and al-gowzdwi (Gemini, December) rains and 
hence was an arz maxjufa wa murabba’a (a land of plenty) 
where camels would find pasture for the entire ensuing year. 
At 10.40 we had on the left an upland with a cairn and 
adjoining it the large rain pool Habra ummu Rfeejm. From 
10.11 until noon we rested about five kilometers west of the 
high mound of stones Rigm al-Mezajen. 

East of the undulating slope of al-Mez&jen is the Bsbra at-TrSf&wi. 
A short distance to the .south of it are situated the Babfiri al-Hamel and 
al-Men&fei, which are filled from the short valley of al-Atna that comes in 
from the .south. On the southeastern edge of al-Mez&jen is the beginning 
of the long valley of Rwjsed abu-t-TarSfi, the northern branch of which 
is called as-Shami, the northeastern al-Kar'a, the rastem ad-Dwehle, and 
the southeastern an-Nezajem. Between as-Shami and al-Kar'a the Bsbari 
al-Eddnijje and al-Megles are located; between ad-DwSble and an-Nezajem 
is the Habra at-Trejbil. South of the latter rises the table mountain Kart 
an-Nezajem. 

These rain pools are situated on the watershed between 
the Euphrates and the Manka' ar-Rahba. In their vicinity there 
is pasturage throughout the year. Everywhere we saw cairns 
piled up by Bedouins that they might orient themselves in 
the otherwise featureless plain. 

Going in a southeasterly direction in the undulating plain 
of ar-Rijasi we came upon a large camp site that had been 
abandoned but recently and within its area saw the site of 
a large tent containing numerous hoofprints of horses (mrah 
'aleh bejten cebir w viarabb al-liejl). Suddenly one of my 
escorts picked up from the site of the large tent a piece of 
ostrich feather like those with which the Rwala embellish 
their national emblem, abu-d-dhur. This led us to surmise with 
a fair degree of certainty that this place had been camped 
upon by Prince an-Nuri, in whose tent aburd-dhur is kept. We 
could not determine his route, however; for the entire region 
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was a maze of tracks, and the late rains had obscured even 
the most recent prints. Most of the tracks, especially those 
of flocks of goats and sheep, converged toward the northeast, 
while the footprints of camels pointed toward the south. As 
no breeders of goats or sheep were migrating with Prince 
an-Nuri, we agreed upon seeking him to the southward. 

At two o’clock we crossed the tracks of galloping horses 
and soon reached a spot where a battle must have been fought 
not many days before, for the ground was cut up by hoof- 
prints and the picked skeletons of two horses lay not far 
away. As we later learned, a band of warriors of the Kmusa 
and 'Ebede tribes, commanded by Bi§ir eben MerSed, had 
attacked there a small detachment of the Hsene under the 
chief Sfulf eben Melhem, had taken for booty several herds of 
camels, and had also seized five tents of the small encampment 
of the Ahl 'Isa clan. A band of reinforcements (faz‘) of the 
Hsene had been repulsed by Bisir’s riders, and the raiders fled. 
They left the flocks of goats and sheep, doubtless fearing that 
they would be overtaken by bands from other camps should 
they drive the goats and sheep slowly before them. 

Toward three o’clock we noted in the shallow valley of 
az-Zel'ijje a herd of at least a hundred gazelles, which fled 
instantly upon getting our scent. At S.10 P. M. we found an 
abundant pasture in the valley and decided to stay there 
overnight. The men who had joined us wished to leave us on 
the morrow and seek their relatives in the neighborhood of at- 
Trejbil and al-Basatin. Since they had no provisions whatever, 
we gave them two days’ supply of flour. Their departure left 
us alone again except for the presence of 'Awad, a youth of 
about twenty years and a member of the Frege clan belong- 
ing to the Rwala, who accompanied us as a herdsman. 

Saturday, December 19, 1914. We left at 5.56 A. M. in 
a southerly direction, riding through a region of reddish loam 
strewn with innumerable fragments of stone. By the action 
of wind and rain the soil in such places is carried away and 
the stones remain. They cover the ground to a depth of five 
centimeters, protect it from more rapid disintegration, but at 
the same time thwart the growth of annuals and even of 
perennials. The undulating highlands and their slopes are 
barren; SAh, rute, and sa’rdn, much enjoyed by camels, grow 
only in the low places, where top soil accumulates. At 8.15 we 
descended into the deep valley of RweSed abu-t-'Tarkfi, where 
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the camels grazed until 8.32. The numerous holes in the channel 
were filled with clear, fresh water, and everywhere green grass- 
es were sprouting. South of Rwesed abu-t-Tarafi the slopes of 
the individual heights are steeper and the intersecting ravines 
more numerous as well as more fertile. We walked most of 
the time. 

I walked with my new herdsman 'A wad, who had traversed 
almost two-thirds of Arabia in his young life. His father had 
died of heart failure, leaving his mother a widow, with but 
one camel with which to support four girls and three boys. 
The relatives were likewise poor. Desiring to help his mother, 
'Awad, the eldest boy, hired out to the 'Akejl (camel traders) 
as a herdsman. He traveled with them as far as the border 
of 'Omkn, crossed the entire territories of Eben Sa'ud and 
Eben Rasid, and was twice in Egypt. Returning from Egypt 
for the second time in August, 1914, he tended for a time 
five hundred camels which Prince an-Nuri had conveyed to 
the Government as a tax, and then went to the camp of Fares 
eben Sa'lan at the ruins of al-Bas!ri. With F&res and Eben 
Vandal he had participated in a raid against the Fed'an tribe 
at al-Biiri. West of the settlement of a6-Sut)ne, at the base 
of al-KIelat, Fares had met the Selka clan, which, being at peace 
with the Fed'an as well as with the Rwala, was obliged to 
warn the former. Fares feared that he would be encircled by 
the Fed'an, therefore he turned westward. At as^uha he 
found the camp of the division of the Hadedijjin headed by 
Eben Sirhan, with whom the Rwala lived at peace; but the 
warriors of Eben Gandal maintained that a Hadidi had once 
stolen a camel from one of their number, hence they descended 
upon the herds and drove off several as booty. Fares forbade 
his fighters to participate in such villainy. 

'Awad, who, as a Frefi, was subject to Eben §a'lan, had 
not received any of the booty. Being loath to return empty- 
handed, he set forth in company with two men in search of 
loot (hanSal) to the camp of the Hadedijjin division of the 
chief Eben Turki near the settlement of as-Su^ine. Not even 
then, however, did Allah deign to bestow any booty upon him. 
East of ar-Raka (Arak) they encountered five robbers of 
the 'Akedat tribe, whom they joined at their fire. The 'Ake- 
dat inquired whether they belonged to the tribes camping 
north or south of Tudmor. Upon being told they were Rwala, 
the robbers instantly seized their rifles, and 'Awad and his 
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two companions, who had only old revolvers, fled to the rocks. 
Unfortunately, a herdsman, who was pasturing a flock of 
goats near by, shot at them and hit one of ‘A wad’s men in his 
shin. 'A wad and his uninjured companion begged the herdsman 
for mercy and protection from the 'Aked&t, handing over to 
him their revolvers and cloaks as an inducement; whereupon 
the shepherd, from a point of vantage in a ravine, defended 
them against the attacking 'Akedkt and gave an alarm cry, at 
which the robbers instantly fl^. The herdsman was a Hadidi 
from the very camp that 'A wad was going to rob. They tied 
two tent poles to the injured leg of their companion, put him 
upon a camel, and took him to Tudmor, where they left him 
with a family related to him. 'Awad returned without a weapon 
and without clothes to Fires, who was camping at al-B^ara, 
south of Tudmor, and who gave him an old fur coat, in which 
he set out for Damascus to earn some money. In the camp of 
Sa'hd eben Melhem he learned about the war, the constant 
conscriptions, and the compulsory labor; hence he decided to 
return home to his mother and therefore joined me. He was 
a composed, prudent youth, whom I could consult. Whatever 
he knew, he told; if he did not know anything he did not 
chatter and make misrepresentations, as al-Hsejnawi did. He 
was not a guide and he did not know the country; but he 
took good care of my camels and obeyed without hesitation 
or objection. Al-Hsejnawi lamented from morning till night 
for fear we should go astray and perish. He yearned for his 
"castle” in 6af and cursed the day when charity had moved 
him to accompany and protect me. Oftentimes my hand itched 
to strike him, but I had to be patient. 

At 9.25 we had on the left two small rain pools. At 10.30 
we descended into the valley of Rweied as-Satih, which rises 
in the height of 'Enaza to the south of the K5rt an-Nezajem. 
In the Rweied as-Satih is the Radir al-Katab. From eleven 
o’clock to 11.40 we rested in the se'ib of al-Kerkrijje. Shortly 
after noon there appeared southwest of us, between Rwesed 
al-6ezi'a and Dmejtet ummu Ksejr, the mesa of al-Har^a, 
and at three o’clock we came into a wide basin that could be 
overlooked from the northeast, east, and southeast. 

At 4.10 P. M. we encamped near a small hill in a deep dry 
watercourse. East and west of us glimmered rain pools; plenty 
of pasturage and an abundance of dry perennials lay about us; 
our camp fire was concealed under a steep, high bank; our 
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baggage was hidden among boulders in the channel, in the 
soft sands of which we made our beds. It was a camp such as 
the traveler will seldom find in the desert. But woe to us if 
a heavy rain should occur in the east on the Kwer&t al-'Enuz! 
Our channel would be filled with a rushing torrent. Every- 
thing would be swept away that could not be saved by a quick 
escape. We observed the sky carefully. It was partly overcast in 
the southeast but not in the east. After midnight several large 
drops of rain fell, but otherwise the night passed uneventfully. 
Toward morning, however, a strong southeast wind sprang 
up, the herald of imminent rain. 

Sunday, December 20, 1914. The sky became clouded in 
the east at five o’clock, while in the southeast bolts of light- 
ning zigzagged constantly. A light rain began to fall. We set 
out at 6.10 A.M. One could not see even five meters ahead, 
but there were rifts in the clouds to the southeast which 
gave us hope that the rain would not last long. 'Awad and I 
walked in front of the camels, going in a southerly direction. 
The rain ceased for a while, but presently the sky became 
entirely overcast and we had such a downpour that at 7.60 
we had to stop. To the left and also ahead of us glimmered 
the pool of Debadeb, which the rain water was forming, while 
on the right rose a steep slope on which the camels slipped 
in the sodden ground. During the downpour we pitched the 
larger tent and got the baggage under cover before it was 
drenched through, but we ourseives were soaking wet up to 
our knees. With difficulty we kindled a fire and dried our 
clothing and footwear. The fire scorched my shoes. The rain 
lasted throughout the day and evening, but since our tent 
was visible from a distance of at least fifty kilometers to the 
east — from the top of 'Enaza — we dared not risk having any 
fire or light after dark. 

Monday, December 21, 1914. As the rain had not ceased, 
we remained where we were. Toward noon the wind began 
to blow from the west and dispersed the clouds, but the rain 
continued at intervals until evening and it was not until dur- 
ing the night that the sky cleared. 

gABRA DEBADEB TO AZ-ZEBIBIJJAT 

Tuesday, December 22, 1914. The sun appeared at eight 
o’clock, and at 8.40 A. M. we set out toward the south, circling 
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the western edge of the Habra Deb&deb, a rain pool at least 
fifteen kilometers long from north to south and four kilo- 
meters wide from west to east From 9.25 to 9.42 we filled 
our water bags from a fine radtr, or hole filled with rain 
water. The camels were so satiated that they took no notice 
(md hen adeldt) of the exuberant sprouts of rute as we rode 
through them. We reached the southwestern end of the Habra 
Deb&deb at about lORO. 

This shallow depression narrows toward the west and forms the head 
of Hie valley of al-i^t'a. The Rwgied al-fie^i'a merxes with the RwSSed 
as-Satih and forms the RwSSed abu ^efna, so called after the pool in the 
river channel. On the left side of al-fiefi'a, north of the K&rt al-t^arga, 
is the rain pool of Sflfa and southwest of it ad-DwSra. East of Oebadeb 
rise the low, tabular hillocks KwSr&t al-'Endz and southwest of them 
appears the wide, furrowed slope Hazm 'Anl^a. Between Hazm 'Anita and 
the Kw£rat al-'Endz is the rain pool Qabra 'An|a and east of the latter 
the Radir ai-Sejb- 

Crossing a wide, rocky upland, at 11.35 we came into the 
region of ad-Dmejtdt, where we rested until 12.05. This region 
forms a rolling, stone-covered plain overgrown with solitary 
bushes of firs about half a meter high, on which camels like 
to graze. In the depressions Sa'r&n, rute, and Mh flourish. 
Camels mynch these perennials with relish, but they do not 
fatten on them, because of the laxative action of the plants. 
That is why the Rwala never remain long on ad-Dmejtat. The 
best winter pasturage never msatta; plural, maSati) 

is to be found in the vicinity of al-H6r, Habra 'Anka, and 
Laha. If one asks a Rwejli “Where have ye grazed this winter? 
(wen Sattejtu has-senel),’’ one is likely to receive for answer: 
"Our winter pasturage was al-Hor (mastam heUfidr)'' In the 
spring they prefer grazing (marhe'-, plural, marabi’) in the 
depression al-6uba (“we passed the spring in al-6Qba, rab- 
ba'na bel-^uba”) and on the northern edges of the Nefud. In 
the country of al-Bijaz between al-Cuba, Tell 'Amud, and the 
volcanic country one can find pasturage in the season of a§- 
sejf (from about the middle of April until the middle of 
June; ma^jafy, whereas from the end of June until the end 
of August they pasture (main?) in the region of an-Nukra 
south of Damascus. In the autumn they like best to sojourn in 
the vicinity of the depression of Sirhan; there is the masfar 
(autumn pasturage). If it does not rain in the Hamad and in 
the Wudijan, they migrate to the vicinity of Tejma or to the 
eastern boundary of the Nefud, where rains are more regular. 
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At 2.50 P.M. we reached the shallow valley of Dmejtet 
ummu K^jr and found there the tracks of two riding cam- 
els and a female hound (sleka). ‘Awad was of the opinion that 
the riders were falconers and therefore that there was an 
Arab camp somewhere near. At 8.10 we made camp. 

I not^ a high mound of stone upon a solitary hill south 
of our encampment and directed my steps toward it; for fear 
that an enemy band might discover our tracks and attack 
us in the night I wished to survey the northern environs 
thoroughly through the binoculars. The region was open to- 
ward the north to a distance of at least fifteen kilometers; 
but there was nothing to arrest my attention, although the 
slanting rays of the sun, already sinking low in the west, so 
illuminated the entire region southward that every bush stood 
out distinctly. Then I turned my eyes toward the west and 
again toward the south, gazing at the solitary volcanoes that 
loomed south of the castle of Burku*. The moat conspicuous 
among them were the rugged crater of al-Heber, the abruptly- 
ending Ekren, the imposing an-Na’ejg:, and, far to the south, 
the Ktejft at-Trejf, which resembles a horse saddle. Turning 
the glass somewhat more to the left, I suddenly beheld upon 
a high, sunny slope a row of camels. Some of them were 
grazing, others moving about. It occurred to me that they 
might belong to a band of resting raiders; but, upon scru- 
tinizing the individual animals more closely, I did not observe 
saddles on any of them but noted numerous young camels 
ambng them, a certain proof that it was a herd returning 
home after grazing during the day. Without ascertaining the 
exact direction, I hastened to our encampment to call 'A wad, 
who, it developed, was guarding camels some distance away. 
Al-Hsejnawi ran for him immediately, but before ‘A wad could 
get there and climb the hill a dark cloud had obscured the 
sun and he could see nothing. We were watchful during the 
night, but nobody approached us. 

Wednesday, December 23, 1914. We left our encampment 
at six o’clock and walked in a southwesterly direction, as 
'Awad was of the opinion that the camels I had seen were in 
a camp somewhere by the Dmejtet ummu Mhafur. The sky was 
overcast with dense clouds, portions of which were separating 
and drifting to the ground. 'Awad expected a heavy fog (ja§ina 
hubs, Ml); and indeed, at seven o’clock there descended upon 
us a mist so dense that we could not see ten meters ahead. 
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We hastened forward with compass in hand, at the same time 
examininj; the ground in order not to lose sight of eventual 
tracks of camels and horses. At eight o’clock we climbed a 
height that my companions thought was the one upon which 
I had seen the camels, but I disagreed with them, for 1 had 
estimated the distance to be at least thirty kilometers. From 
eight to 8.20 our camels grazed, after which we continued 
in the same direction for over an hour without finding the 
least indication of Arabs. After nine o’clock the fog began 
to lift and the sun appeared and shone across the broad plain 
to the west. We looked eagerly for traces of smoke but in 
vain. 'Awad thought the Arabs might be camping at the 
western base of the hillocks we had left; therefore at 9.30 
we turned toward the northwest, but nowhere were any herds 
to be seen. 

Shortly after ten o’clock we spied to the northwest two 
camel riders and one man afoot As we had not detected any 
herds of camels, my companions maintained that those I had 
seen yesterday were a band of raiders and that these three 
men were spies ('ujun). In vain I argued that none of the 
animals had saddles, that there were young camels among 
them, and that they were at least thirty kilometers distant; 
I could not convince my companions, who were intimidated by 
the constant lamentations of al-Hsejn&wi. We hid our camels 
in a shallow ie'ih, crawled forward, and lay in the path of 
the unknown men. When they were within about one hundred 
paces of us, 'Awad called to them to continue on their Way 
if they were of the Zana Muslim, but to flee if they were 
enemies. Al-Hsejn&wi leaped up and began to imitate the 
motions of horseback riders who trot about their chief as 
a manifestation of their pledge of loyalty ('ardzu). The same 
thing is done in the desert by camel or horseback riders 
when they want to assure a band they may encounter that 
they have no hostile motives. But the unknown riders did 
not trust the words of 'Awad or the motions of al-Hsejnawi. 
They swerved their mounts, the one afoot leaped behind one 
of the riders, and they galloped away toward the northeast 
Al-Hsejnawi ran after them, shouting and waving the tail 
of his mantle, but all in vain: they shortly disappeared in 
the hills. Their panicky flight and the bulging bags upon 
their saddles proved conclusively that they were peaceful 
travelers. Hoping they would summon to their assistance {lajta 
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faaa’aw ^alejna) Arabs who might be camping in the vicinity, 
we waited until 12.45 P.M.; but no rider appeared. 

From 12.45 to 1.20 we rode in an easterly direction, then 
to the southeast. At 2.40 we came into the extensive plain of 
Dmejtet ummu Mhafur and proceeded southward until four 
o’clock, when we encamped beyond a rise near the artificial 
rain pool of al-Mhafur. 

There is not a single spring in the plains of the Ham&d 
and almost no wells of spring water. The Arabs draw their 
water from natural basins or depressions in which rain water 
gathers and forms larger or smaller pools. Where there are 
no such natural pools, many artificial reservoirs are to be 
seen, frequently measuring thousands of square meters in area 
and as many as three meters deep. The excavated clay forms 
wide banks in which are left large openings through which 
rain water flows into the pools. The chiefs who directed these 
gigantic feats of engineering displayed great ingenuity in thus 
securing for their herds the water which was so indispensable 
to them in these regions, where otherwise they could not camp 
at the end of spring. Moreover, camping here, they saved the 
pasturage adjoining the natural waters for the times when the 
water in the artificial pools evaporated. Many thousands of 
diligent hands were necessary to excavate ’'these basins. I am 
inclined to believe that the work was not done by the Bedouins, 
or camel raisers, but by the Swaja, who raise goats and sheep. 
Perhaps they were helped by the inhabitants of the settlements 
south of Damascus, who drove their herds in late autumn to the 
eastern desert in order to save their crops. They could find pas- 
ture in the desert from the first rains in November until May, 
provided they supplied themselves with the water necessary for 
their sheep and goats; and hence they may have excavated the 
artificial rain pools for this purpose. At the end of May or 
the beginning of June, when the last of the water had evapor- 
ated, they would return to their settlements, where meantime 
the harvesting had begun and their herds could thus graze in 
the stubble fields. The same method could — nay, ought — to 
be employed even now by a powerful government which has 
the welfare of the settlers at heart. 

We were vigilant throughout the night, for we might 
have been attacked if the unknown riders had hastened to 
Arabs and incited them to pursue us. We were of the opinion 
that they were friends who were camping in the vicinity. 
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but durin^r the night even a friend is dangerous if he is 
unaware that it is another friend he meets. The" night was 
cold and misty and in the morning hoar frost glittered upon 
our covers. 

Thursday, December 24, 1914. We set out at 6.06 A. M. 
in a southerly direction, reaching, at 6.48, a height from which 
I recognized, several kilometers ahead of us, the saddle-like 
crest I had seen two days before in the rays of the setting 
sun. I immediately called my companions, telling them that 
that was the crest on which I had seen the camels going 
from pasture and that we certainly should find fresh tracks 
there. We stopped and surveyed the landscape in all directions. 
We were in the region of short valleys, Se'ib&n al-6erfinijj&t, 
which carry the water flowing from the east into the large 
pool of Dowkara. The region is bounded on the south by a huge 
elevation which slopes from the east toward the west and along 
which extends westward the setb of at-Trejf with numerous 
holes in the channel (ptdrdn). Near at-Trejf could be seen 
the cleft crater of Ktejft at-'ftejf, south of it the al-Hatimi 
and 'Aier groups, and west of the latter the imposing volcano 
of Lies. Almost due southwest of us rose the sharply-pointed 
Ekren and southeast of it the dome of al-^enw; but we saw 
no Arabs or herds. An hour later we reach^ the base of the 
crest where, as I firmly believed, I had seen camels two days 
before, and, indeed, there we found the first fresh tracks. 

Pausing, we waited from 7.45 until 8.14 for 'Awad, who 
was to look for the herds from the crest through my binoc- 
ulars. We had arranged with him that we were to ride south- 
ward should he disappear to the south beyond the ridge (which 
stretched from southwest to northeast), but should he follow 
the crest eastward we were to go southeast. At 8.14 we noted 
that he turned eastward; hence we headed in the same direct- 
ion over an undulating slope which rose to the south and was 
covered with coarse basalt gravel. In a few minutes we perceived 
near 'Awad some riders and two men on foot, who shortly dis- 
appeared. 'Awad signaled us with his mantle to come quickly 
and then he ran toward us. Reaching us, he said that strange 
Arabs had taken away from him the binoculars, his carbine, 
and his cartridge belt and had sounded an alarm. 

We knew that they would pounce upon us shortly; hence 
we hastened as fast as possible to the crest, in order to 
observe the camp. We had barely made the ascent when we 
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perceived numerous groups of riders, who, on seeing that we 
awaited them calmly, came to a halt. But there was another 
group approaching us through a ravine like a pack of hungry 
wolves. They were beating their mares with their heels and 
rifles, and the mares were virtually flying. They did not see 
us from the ravine. The reason they hurried so fast was for 
fear the other fighters might outstrip them and get the best 
share of the booty. About fifty paces from us they darted 
up the slope and for the first time perceived us, as well as 
the other band, which still stood about a hundred paces away. 
Thereupon they emitted yells like those of ferocious beasts, 
beat their mares, and made one last leap toward the prey. The 
manes and tails of the horses and the long braids and sleeves 
of the riders fluttered in the air. Horse and rider seemed 
to be one, a winged, flying monster, its trunk black and half- 
naked, its left hand swinging a rifle and its right curved like 
a hungry talon, while its white teeth appeared as though lust- 
ing for warm, bloody flesh. 

We heard a commanding voice from among the ranks of 
the first band, and suddenly there stood before me a young 
rider proffering me his hand and saying; “Musa, thy brother 
Mal§ welcomes thee!” He was the commander of the first 
group that had reached me at a gallop. I stood several paces 
in advance of my companions. The other riders of the first 
group tried to stop the second group but they did not succeed, 
for the rascal al-Hsejnawi had driven two camels toward the 
second group and invited them to loot them. They made the 
camels kneel and were beginning to snatch the things that 
were loaded upon them. With a few leaps my camel was among 
them. 1 beat them with the butt of my rifle and shouted 
that they should pay me a hundredfold for everything they 
damaged. The rider who had greeted me and others who had 
reached us by this time came to my assistance and thus the 
robbers were repulsed. They returned piecemeal everything 
they had taken. 

The rider who had greeted me introduced himself as MSas 
eben 'Ali. He was the brother of Hadite, chief of the Hrese 
clan, who joined us a while later with 'Enad eben Madi, chief 
of the Ahl 'Isa, who were camping near by. In 1909 Hadite 
and his brother Msas had met me and talked with me in the 
camp of Prince an-Nuri in the depression of Sirhan. They told 
me they had visited an-Nuri only a few days before, when he 
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was camping by the volcano Umm Wu'al. 'En&d eben Mfidi had 
attacked me in the spring of 1901 at Kusejr 'Amra, where 
I was staying with HSjel, a brother of Prince TalM eben Fajez 
of the Beni Safer ; but he had returned our stolen camels and 
I had given him a nickel-plated eight-shot revolver. Both men 
also greeted me in the name of Prince an-Nuri. 

We all thanked Allfih that he had guided us to friends. 
Sun'ounded by thirty riders we proceeded in all glory to the 
camp, where every woman and girl gazed curiously at this 
extraordinary procession. Within the camp the riders staged a 
mock battle, attacking, pursuing, and shooting at one another, 
until both chiefs gestured them to stop. At 10.40 I entered 
the tent of Hadite, where I was served with coffee, tea, and 
rica He inquired about the war and complained that 'Abdar- 
rahman Pasha Jusef was hiring camels for the Government 
from the tribes that were camping by the Pilgrim Road to 
Mecca, but was failing to pay the charges and at the same 
time was maintaining his soldiers with the stores and herds 
of the Arabs. My tent was pitched alongside the tent of Hadite, 
who visited me in the afternoon with his eight-year-old son, 
'Ali. 1 discussed with him my journey to an-Nuri, which 1 
proposed to resume on the morrow. In the evening we de- 
termined the latitude. 1 sat in front of the tent until late 
into the night, absorbed in reminiscences of my homeland 
and my dear ones. It was Chhstraas Eve! 



CHAPTER XIV 


az-zeb1bijjAt to al-Gowf 

az-zebIbijjAt to an-nObps camp near BABRA 
AL-HAfiM 

Friday, December 25, 1914. At 6.20 A. M. we marched 
eastward in the direction of Prince an-Nuri’s encampment, 
accompanied by Zejdan eben Tamed, the elder brother of the 
chief Hadite and his servant Hamed. 

At 6.50 we sighted the mighty volcano of Umm Wu'al, 
which extends from northwest to southeast. Somewhat to the 
west of southwest the sharp-edged Ekren hovered above the 
low mists, with the dome of al-Henw southeast of it; south- 
west of us and almost east of al-Henw were visible the two 
summits of Ktejft at-Trejf; south of them several dark pin- 
nacles of the group of al-Hatimi;_and farther south beyond 
them the protuberant summit of 'Aier, with the cone of Liss 
west of it. Still farther westward al-Ufejhem rose like an isle 
among the gray mists, while south of Liss the black northern 
edge of the volcanic region trended northeastward. Perched 
upon it rose the volcanoes of al-Macmen, with Zellaka north- 
east of them and, north of Zellaka, Ktejft al-Hanfar, ar- 
Rde'anijje, and Ktejft al-H6r. 

Before us the extensive volcano of Umm Wu'al was 
enveloped in a transparent veil of vapor, and far to the east 
and northeast a wide, violet crest loomed above the horizon, 
trending from the north toward the south. The undulating 
slope of az-Zebibijjat which we were traversing rises eastward 
and has a surface of basalt and lava gravel. In the dales grow 
firs, Sa'rdn, and rMe. The entire region is of a dark color, 
the depressions forming isles of yellowish green in a sea 
of black. At 8.14 a cold east-southeast wind began to blow 
and everything was covered with glittering hoar frost. At 
8.44 we found abundant pasture and remained there until 9.03. 
Our new companions had disappeared with al-Hsejnawi into 
a neighboring tent and did not overtake us until past ten 
o’clock. 
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Meanwhile we were joined by a chief of a lesser clan of 
the Weld 'Ali, whose members were migrating eastward. He 
rode a young camel, behind his saddle sat his falcon, and 
beside the camel scampered a female hound (sleka). The chief 
recognized me instantly and we greeted each other. He told 




! 



Fig. 100— Umm Wu'il and Wu'ejla from the west. 


me that Emir Nawwaf had arrived the night before from al- 
fiowf to visit his father an-Nuri, and that they were expecting 
'Awde abu Tajeh. He surmised that they would all be pleased 
at my arrival and that many a fat camel (^ezur) would be 
slaughtered. This prospect of feasting captivated his fancy 
to such a degree that he resolved to accompany me to an- 
Nuri, who, he said, was camping at al-H6r. He summoned the 
negro leading his mare, entrusted to him his falcon and his 
aleka, and ordered his clan to encamp close by the volcano 
of Umm Wu'Sl; then he drew up alongside and began to 
inspect my weapons eagerly. 

The volcano of Umm Wu'S! has two hollow craters: one 
in the center; the other, much smaller, at the northwestern 
edge. From the central crater a stream of lava about four 
meters deep runs toward the southeast and terminates at 
the lower, but prominent, volcano of Wu'ejla. South of the 
latter a rather deep ravine which conducts rain water into the 
natural pool Habra Sfajje winds from the southwest toward 
the east in the depression of al-H6r. From 10.43 until 11.25 we 
rested. At noon we found in the ravine a deep radir full of 
clear water, by which we remained for ten minutes drawing 
water. At two o’clock we met a camel rider who was headed 
westward. Zejdin and the chief of the Weld 'Ali engaged him 
in conversation. About half an hour later Zejdan caught up 
with us and informed us that we could not reach an-Nuri 
that night, as he had migrated ; whereupon the chief of the 
Weld 'Ali returned with the rider to his people, as he did not 
enjoy the prospect of passing the night under the open sky, 
especially since it was not certain when and where we should 
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find an-Nuri. We surmised that an-Nuri would not stop very 
soon; therefore I directed that we also move onward after 
supper until the moon set. 

We rode past Umm Wu'al and Wu'ejla (Fig'. 100). 

The group of Uinin Wu'fi) consi.stg of two horizontal strata, the 
lower one light gray, the upper dark red, whereas in the case of Wu'ejla 
the lower layer is gray and the upper one black with a bluish tinge. 

Beyond Umm Wu'al gapes a huge depression which trends from 
the north southward and in the east is bounded by a violet slope with 
numerous wide gullies. It is called al-Bdr and contains many large and 
small rain pools. On the west it is bounded by the Hazm 'Anka, az- 
Zebibijjat, and the volcanic region. On the east, above the central part 
of the depression, the plateaus of as-Saddja and al-Ka'asa gradually 
rise like great stairs, whereas to the northeast and southeast no such 
features are apparent. The depression of al-Ijor extends north as far 
as the Kwer&t al-'Enilz and south to the volcano of as-Shami — nay, almost 
to 'Ambd. In its northern part is situated the rain pool of Bardwil. Ahead 
of where we were, in the central part of al-igor, lies the Ij^bra Sfajje; 
farther south, to the east of Ktejft al-Hor, is the reservoir of al-Ktejfe; 
south of Ktejft al-Hangar is the Sdejjed ; and east of the volcano; 

of Zellaka is the (labra Mkanna', near which ends the Wudej 'Amr. On 
the southeastern side of al-B^r ate the rain pools of al-Lwejzijje, al- 
Bowbehi, and, at the southern end of the steppe of al-Ka'asa, the (jabra 
'Asda. On the northeastern side are the Bubejra (dim. of ^abm) ad-Dalial, 
al-Bkara, and an-Nul{;. 

At 3.15 we stopped in the ra-vine southeast of Wu'ejla. 
The camels grazed while we drew a map of the region to the 
east from the top of a neighboring height. Below in al-H 6 r 
we noted the long rain pond Habra Sfajje, about five kilo- 
meters wide, from which emerged various isles. Upon the 
eastern slope of the depression, especially in the wide valleys, 
clustered groups of tents, the black color of which contrasted 
sharply with the lighter tones of the ground. Somewhat to 
the south of east we noticed, in about the middle of the slope, 
a large, solitary tent and, because it lay in the direction we 
were going, we decided to pass the night near it, especially 
since we were likely to obtain there definite news of the Prince. 
At 5.45 we began our march through the ra-vine into al-H 6 r. 
In the depression we turned first northward, then southeast- 

i«B Mu'fjam CWiiHtenMd). Vol. 4, p. 083, »y8 that Wu'&l ih a mountain in the 

diBtriet of aH«Sam4wB. helonfclnR to the Kalb, b^ween al'KQfa and Syria. He cites the versus 
of the poets an-N&bira and al-Abt*^> An^NAbira names Wu'Al after HubeJ. Al*Ahtal. Dtwdn 
(Salhanlii p. 156. mentions the camp sita: HAJei, Wu*AI, *Alvft, ZubAla, a1-Kuttb, al-Adb&lf 
al-Basfia, aijl-pawA. Ruwajje. and — 

^Ajul Is Idunticai with the valley of the same name in the territory, east of the 
Afra' range; Wu'Al with our Umm Wu*Al; *Aiefr with the NefQd daert; ZubAla with a 
station of the same name on the FllRrim Road from al'KOfa: aS-Sahtb with the waturlnK 
place of ai-Siiti. The local names al-Ketlb and ad-Adbhl are common appellations, hence 
th^ are hard to define. A^-pawft, Ruwajje, and ^Ibhl are yet to be ascertained. 
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ward, and finally southward, circling the pools and walking 
most of the time. At eight o’clock we finally headed toward 
the northeast and at 8.32 reached the valley in which we had 
seen the large tent. Zejdan eben Tamed and al-Hsejnawi, who 
sat behind his saddle, were grumbling over the necessity of 
traveling in such cold (it was only 8° C), and Zejdan tried 
to convince me that we had already left the tent behind. I 
retorted that he might immediately return to the camp of 
the HreSe clan, which also was behind us. At 8.43 I jumped 
off my camel, made her kneel, tied her by the left leg, and 
lay down by her. The others followed my example. 

Saturday, December 26, 1914. We were shivering with cold 
in the morning. The temperature at 6.30 A. M. stood at 2° centi- 
grade. The camels, the baggage, the blankets — everything 
was covered with thick hoar frost Starting at seven o’clock, 
we rode in the valley eastward and after a full hour reached 
the tent we were seeking, where we learned from a herdsman 
that Prince an-Nuri was migrating to a destination somewhere 
east of the Habra al-Hagm or Hubejra ad-Dahal. Turning to- 
ward the southeast we ascended after nine o’clock to the top 
of the mesa which borders al-H[6r. About four kilometers 
northeast of us glimmered the surface of the Hubejra ad- 
Dahal. To the south rose the flat range of the Hazm al-Ka'asa 
and still farther east the slope of the Hazm Sarkwa, these two 
heights forming the western termination of the wide plateaus 
which spread from north to south. Whoever here ascends such 
a hazm (flat-topped ridge) from the west, on reaching the 
top will behold before him an undulating plateau rising some- 
what toward the east and bounded on the eastern horizon by a 
slope like the one up which he has just climbed. The largest of 
these rolling plateaus is the Karat LIha. These plateaus are 
like colossal stairs and form the watershed between al-Hamad 
and al-Wudijan, as the western and eastern halves of northern 
Arabia are called. 

The Rwala hold that during the Deluge the Hazm Laha 
protruded from the waters like an island. They believe that 
the heavenly water with which Allah flooded the world imbued 
stones with the power to emit sparks when struck — only those 
upon the Hazm Laha, which was not touched by the water, 
produce no such sparks. 

There are almost no channels in the plateaus mentioned 
above. At the base of the slopes, however, which verge stair- 
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like toward the west, the run-off gathers in numerous pools. 

This entire broad region swarmed with grazing camels. 
Huge herds of them were straggling toward the east and 
southeast, and to the northeast were many tents. A herdsman 
told us that RSed eben Sraejr, head chief of the Weld ‘All, 
was camping there. From 10.60 to 11.30 we dined. Upon 
resuming the march we met larger and smaller bodies of 
migrating Bedouins, who informed us that Prince w-Nuri 
was going to encamp east of the Habra al-Hagm. At noon there 
flew over us more than a hundred large birds with roseate 
breast feathers, black-edged wings, white necks, and dull, 
yellow bills. ‘Awad called them raha’. At 2.30 P.M. we reached 
the Habra al-Ha^m (Figs. 101, 102), where we filled one water 
bag in ten minutes. This pool has been artificially enlarged, 
but the part thus excavated is so clogged with earth that it 
fills with water only in years of abnormal rain. 

ARRIVAL AT AN-NOrI’S CAMP. MOVE TO THE EAST 

From the east could be heard shots fired at short intervals, 
indicating that the sons of the reigning family were shooting 
at a target. An-Nuri’s tent was pitched in a small pit, so that 
we were unable to see it until 3.10. No sooner did we make 
our appearance than the shooting ceased and all present 
pushed up to the front of the tent, surveying us curiously. 
Suddenly the slave 'Ali shrieked; "The Sheikh Musa!” He 
ran to meet us and led my camel to the left side of the tent. 
I had not yet dismounted when the Prince stood before me 
and pulled me into his embrace, hugging and kissing me as 
if I were his brother. Behind him stood the Emir NawwSf 
(Fig. 103), extending both his hands to me; then followed a 
long line of my old, loyal friends, all of whom I embraced and 
kissed before entering the tent. Nawwaf seated me between 
himself and his father, and from all sides there poured upon 
me greetings and inquiries after my health. I felt so much 
at liberty among these good people that I considered myself 
at home, among brothers. 

I looked the gathering over, searching among them for 
my three good friends, 'Adub eben Mei:wel, Mamduh eben 
Satt§.m, and Sa'ud, the son of Prince an-Nflri. Not seeing them, 
I asked where they were. 

"They are gone (rdhaw)," said the Prince. "'Adub was 
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Fig. 102 

Figs. 101, 102— ^abra al-HaRm. 
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robbed of several camel herds by the Sammar at the watering 
place of al-Kejsuma. He intercepted the raiders, recovered 
the animals, but was hit by a bullet and fell dead on the 
spot. His mare returned with the saddle empty and spattered 
with blood.” 

“And where did Mamduh perish?” 

“He had undertaken a raid against the §ammar. He circled 
the Nefud on the west and south sides and found the dammar 
and the Weld Slejm&n at the wells of BSza Netll. He took as 
booty twelve herds of camels and was fleeing with them west- 
ward when the enemy, who had occupied the gorges of al- 
Misma’, attacked him, and Mamduh fell in the pass of al-'Ah. 
The survivors of the raid reached us while we were camping 
at 'Amud.” 

"And where hast thou lost Sa'ud?” 

“He fell through treachery. He was killed by the dogs, 
over whom barks Eben Gazi, at the approach of the valley of 
Na'em into the depression of Sirhan north of the settlement 
of Karkar. There he was watching herds of camels with six 
riders, when ten riders mounted on camels approached and 
greeted them, explaining that they were under the command 
of 'Awde abu TSjeh, our friend. As the garb of his part of 
the Hw€t&t is the same as that of the Hwetat of Eben 6azi 
and the camels of the newcomers had the brand of Abu Tajeh, 
Sa'ud readily believed them and invited^them to join him at 
his fire. The riders unsaddled their camels |and carried the 
saddles to a neighboring rock, where they pretended to kindle 
a fire. Suddenly without warning they seized their rifles and 
fired upon Sa'ud and his companions, and soon Sa'ud and four 
others lay dead. The other two saved themselves in the high 
ratam thicket and hastened for help. The Hwetht tried to 
escape, but the Sa'Ian horse riders soon overtook them. Seeing 
they could not get away, they jumped off their camels and 
hid in the dense underbrush in the middle of the depression 
of Sirhan. The pursuers surrounded the underbrush, kindled 
numerous camp fires, and watched the men throughout the 
night. The following morning the Hwetat begged for mercy, 
but the riders tied them, took them to the spot stained by 
Sa'ud's blood, and killed them one after another with their 
heads turned.southward, which is the manner in which sheep 
are killed. They deserved it for their treachery.” 

The Prince’s voice did not falter in the least while he 
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described the death of his friend 'Adub, his brother-in-law 
Mamduh, and his own son Sa‘ud. 

“What wouldst thou, brother, against the will of All&h ? 
Two-thirds of us men depart this life through violence (roj- 



Fig. 103— The Emir Nawwftf. 


ban). There is not a single one of the remaining third who 
does not carry his wounds and scars. Thus it was, Musa, before 
us, so it shall be after us. 0 All&h! 0 Merciful!” 

Toward evening I went into my tent, whither the Prince 
sent me supper of hurrul with pieces of mutton on top of it. 

Sunday, December 27, 1914. We were intending to migrate, 
but the Bedouins were disinclined to leave their tents. A thick 
fog obscured the sky, penetrated the tents, and contributed 
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to the drop in temperature to 1.7° C at 7.45 A. M. Inside the 
tents fires were burning and the Bedouins crouched beside 
them. The cold pierced to the marrow of our bones. It is said 
that nowhere in inner Arabia is it so cold as upon the plateau 
between ‘En^ and Liha.* After nine o’clock there came to 
us Mkne' eben Hada‘, the chief of that family of the Frege 
clan to which our herdsman ‘Awad eben §ubejcan belonged, 
to vouch for ’Awad’s dependableness and loyalty. 

After ten o’clock the Prince came to ask me to mount 
my camel, as the migration was about to beg^n. I rode with 
him and we were presently joined by Nawwaf and several 
of his escorts, by various chiefs, and by slaves (Figs. 104, 105). 
The camels carried us by quick strides out of the moving 
throng, until we rode at its head. The Bedouins sat on their 
camels with their heads entirely shielded; from under their 
chins they pulled up their kerchiefs so that only their eyes 
could be seen. Their bodies were clad in a diversity of garments 
— as many of them as would go on under their short, loose 
fur coats with sleeves half a meter longer than their arms. 
Over their fur coats and kerchiefs were wrapped cloaks, which 
they clutched tightly to their breasts with their left hands. 
On their feet they wore either sandals or crude, low shoes, 
but some wore red riding boots {gazme). Their calves and 
knees were entirely bare, for the wind kept flapping open the 
bottoms of their shirts and mantles, letting the damp cold 
penetrate to their waists. Many eyed me pityingly because 
I had no fur coat, and frad eben Sa^^m was preparing to 
divest himself of his own lest I freeze, when the Prince 
chuckled: 

“0 Trad, not Musa but thou sufferest from the cold. 
Seest thou not his footwear? Thy knees are bare; his are 
covered with leather boots. Most likely his chest is protected 
as well. And why should Musa buy a fur coat when soon he 
will reach a land where he will sweat day and night?” 

Nawwaf had donned in my honor thin, half -silk stock- 
ings and low shoes of patent leather with rubber soles; his 
hands were encased in white transparent gloves, which he 
proffered to me the moment he noted my bare hands. These 
pieces of finery were the gifts of various merchants trading 
in the settlements of the oasis of al-Gowf. He had ruled there 
but five years and yet had already acquired the manners of 
the settlers. From his saddle hung a sword with a remarkable 
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hilt, the blade bearing a Dutch inscription dating back to 1672. 
The hilt had been adorned with precious stones and gold and 
silver ornaments by his young servant. 

The good-hearted, though vacillating, youth that Nawwaf 
had been in 1908 and 1909 had 'grown into a severe and 
determined man. His face showed traces of the hardships he 
had experienced; it bore the aspect of an unconquerable will 
that does not flinch even from cruelty. In his merry eyes 
was a jovial smile, but to me the smile looked like the leer 
of a gratified, rapacious animal. Two warriors comprising his 
personal guard constantly rode about ten paces behind him. 
He had come to visit his father, accompanied by several hundred 
warriors mounted on camels and carrying at the head of the 
line a peculiar banner (berak). To a long spear embellished 
with ostrich feathers was fastened a strip of black material 
upon which was sewed the form of a sword cut out of white 
cloth and embroidered crosswise with the words: .“There is 
no god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet (id ildh ill- 
alldh wa muhammad rasul aUdh).” The fighters of Nawwkf 
always camped together in large white tents grouped about 
the round one reserved for him. They were mercenaries serving 
for their wage and maintenance, and even their equipment 
belonged to Nawwaf. The least insubordination was punished 
severely, the transgressor being tied to a heavy tent pole 
which he had to drag along during the march. Greater trans- 
gressions were punished by execution. 

The money and food that Nawwaf needed for his sol- 
diers he succeeded in providing from the sale of loot captured 
from defiant enemy tribes. He had come to an-Nuri for the 
purpose of consolidating with his Bedouins and making joint 
raids against the dammar, Fed'an, and Druse tribes. The 
young chiefs and slaves were pleased at the prospect of these 
raids and they seemed to look forward to fights no leas than 
they did to the prospective booty. A Bedouin yearns for booty 
day and night, not so much to enrich hiqiself with it as for 
the thrill of capturing it; and the greater the danger the 
more alluring the adventure. As soon as the booty is safe 
in his hands, it ceases to please him: he gives away what 
he had captured and plans whither to go after fresh loot. 
It has always seemed to me that the Bedouins consider fighting 
as sport. 
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THE BWALA’S OPINIONS OF THE WORLD WAR 

From 10.40 until 11.20 we warmed ourselves at a large, 
fire which had been built by the slaves at the order of the 
Prince. MarfOd, an old chief, asked me whether I would partic- 
ipate in the raid against the Fed'an. Desiring to learn what 
this plain son of the desert thought of the holy war of which 
so much has been said in Europe, I replied: 

“Dost thou not know, 0 Marfud, that the Caliph hath 
declared holy war against the unbelievers and hath forbidden 
the believers to war among themselves?” 

“What doth the Caliph know? What do we care for the 
Caliph? The Fed'in are unbelievers to us, hence we fight 
them." 

“Why, the Fed’an belong to the 'Aneze just like thy Rwala, 
hence they are thy co-tribesmen and they are of thy faith." 

“I know that they are related to us through their blood 
and faith, but they have deceived us, hence they are worse 
than all the foreigners and Christians and we are in holy 
war against them. And the Sammar of Eben Rasid and the 
Druses of the Turkish Government are just as bad. What 
do we care about the Caliph’s holy war?” 

Prince %n-Nuri and Nawwaf had announced their loyalty 
to the Caliph in Constantinople and yet Marfud declared: 

“Ye obey whomsoever ye want to. We guide ourselves 
by the law of the desert; is it not so, comrades?" 

Echoing from all sides was heard the avowing chorus: 
“Thou hast spoken the truth, thou hast spoken the truth." 

Marfud interpreted public opinion, while the Prince and 
Nawwaf subscribed to a political policy which they did not 
feel in their hearts. Religion, nationality, unity: these are 
conceptions incomprehensible to the average Bedouin. His reli- 
gion is diametrically opposed to the religion of the Christians 
or of the Moslems. By his very nationality he differs from 
all his neighbors, even though they speak Arabic just as he 
does, and his unity ceases with his kinship. But even if the 
various tribes form alliances among themselves for the sake 
of more effectual defense, it never happens that a Bedouin 
allies himself permanently with a settler. There is no unity 
between the free tribes of the inner desert and the subjugated 
settlers of the tilled regions; therefore it is incorrect to include 
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'inner Arabia among such Arabian countries.as Egypt, Syria, or 
Irak. Inner Arabia is a peculiar world of its own and one that 
is difficult to understand. 

I was surprised to find that so many of the Rwala had 
been converted to Isl&m since the year 1909. In 1908 and 1909 
1 had not seen a single RwejU pray, but in the year 1914 
it was different. I think that it was the result of Naww&f s 
activity, for, having captured al-6owf and other settlements, 
he was obliged to recite prayers with the fanatical settlers. 
His soldiers, hailing from the villages by the middle Euphrates 
and from al-Ka^im, were accustomed to prayer and many of 
them could recite an entire chapter from the Koran, teaching 
others and exhorting them to the observance of religious 
precepts. The soldiers from ai-^sim, like the settlers from 
al-^owf, were pervaded with the ideas of the Wahh&bites; 
hence Nawwaf had no alternative but to join them and uphold, 
outwardly at least, the Wahhabite teachings. Therefore al-liatib 
(the conductor of prayers) loudly ordered his soldiers to the 
recitation of the prescribed prayers and prayed with them. 
Prayers were said near an-Nuri’s tent also, but invariably 
in the evening. Nobody prayed in the morning, as the Bedouins 
slept long after sunrise; but they occasionally prayed in the 
afternoon. Many a Bedouin followed the example of the chiefs 
and prayed also. He would imitate all their motions but did 
not repeat the prayers, for hevdid not know them. This I 
learned by asking many men in vain to repeat the prayers. 

What amazed me most in the Rwala was their increasing 
hatred of the Christians {nasara) in general and the Inkliz 
(English) in particular. This had resulted from the wars of 
the Turkish Government with Italy and the Balkan States. 
Not that the Bedouins cared in the least about the Govern- 
ment’s loss of large territories in the Balkans and in Tripolis; 
on the contrary, they wished to see it defeated and weakened. 
But they did resent deeply its action in requisitioning from 
the 'Akejl for military purposes the camels they had bought 
from the Bedouins. Naturally the ‘Akejl were indisposed to 
buy camels now, since they could never hope to get as much 
for them from the Government as they would have received in 
fl^ypt; consequently the Bedouins, unable to sell their camels, 
were suffering from want. Moreover, when at the end of June 
they entered the tilled region where the Government was 
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strongrer than they were, they were dispossessed by troops 
who commandeered their horses and camels for the Sultan 
in Constantinople. 

Since the year 1910 the Bedouins had fared badly. Strange 
to say, however, they did not blame the Government as much as 
they did the Christians and the Inkliz. Had not the Christians, 
they said, provoked the Government, the Government would 
have let the Bedouins alone; and when the Christians did 
attack the Government, the Inkliz should have repulsed them. 
The Inkliz, they said, had promised to protect ’.the Sultan in 
Constantinople from the Moskub (Russians) and therefore they 
were bound to protect him from the other Christians as well. 
Since they failed to fulfill their promise, they were regarded by 
the Bedouins as guilty of treason {howk) and at the same time 
as instrumental in bringing about their own plight. For the 
Bedouins knew that the fewer pastures the Sultan had in the 
vicinity of Constantinople, the more he would strive for the 
appropriation of those belonging to themselves, and that, 
should he be defeated in the great war of 1914, he would 
oppress them so much the more. Moreover, since the grazing 
lands of the Inkliz were not sufficient even for themselves, 
it was rumored that they were bent on seizing the territories 
belonging to the Muntefii and Eben Sabbah Arabs and that 
this was their motive for despatching soldiers to al-Kwejt and 
al-Basra. For these reasons the Bedouins were imperiled by 
them also. Thus commented the Bwala who were riding with 
me; but the Prince and Nawwaf kept silent. 

We were traveling through a monotonous, undulating 
region covered with dark, fine gravel. Only in the swales 
there grew long, narrow strips of various plants, among which 
mite predominated. There were no valleys. The 4e'J5 of Arkat, 
where we encamped at 3.20, is a lowland which slopes toward 
the southeast. In the upper part is situated the Radir Kabr 
Btejjen and north of it Hafaje Laha. Btejjen, whose sepulcher 
is near the radir which bears his name, was the father 
of Ratwan eben Mersed. He was head chief of the Kmusa 
tribe and was renowned far and wide for his hospitality and 
for his fondness for coffee. His slaves had thrust into his 
grave a high tent pole as if to commemorate the tent in 
which nourishment and protection had been found by so many 
travelers. Whenever the Kmusa pass by his grave, they lay 
upon it a small cup containing a few drops of coffee, the 
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drink he had liked so much. The Rwala ridicule this custom, 
but the Kmusa, who camp most of the time in Palmyrena, 
where graves are held in reverence, persist in imitating the 
local settlers in this respect. 

NORTH ARABIAN POLITICS 

Monday, December 28, 1914. The thermometer registered 
only 0.1° centigrade at seven o'clock. We remained in the camp, 
where I occupied myself by rewriting my notes. Before noon 
an-Nuri and Nawwif came to me to discuss the political 
situation and the sentiment of the Bedouins. An-Nuri advised 
me to believe neither his propaganda nor what he wrote to 
the Government. 

“Thou knowest my heart, brother," he said. “Thou knowest 
that I do not trust the Government and it does not trust me. 
Were it not for thee, 1 should still be sitting in al-Ruta as 
an honorable pi'isoner of the Government. My clans were 
already far in the desert and 1 could obtain release neither 
from the mvMf (brigadier general) nor from the governoi'. 
They pretended to need me in the war against the Inkliz. 
Said I: ‘Of what good shall 1 alone be to ye? Send me into 
the desert and I will bring ye thousands of warriors and 
we shall slay the Inkliz’; but they kept postponing the date 
of my departure from day to day. I was apprehensive lest 
they imprison me again. Finally Allah sent me thee. Thou hast 
vouched for me that I will not attack the Government, and 
the Government hath released me. The Government believed 
thee when it would not believe me. They fear I might fight 
them. Truly, I should like to do so, but I cannot. They insti- 
gated against me the chiefs Hacem eben Mhejd and Eben 
Rasid. Hadem is attacking from the north, Eben RaSid from 
the south. Help me to make peace with both. 

“Why should we, sons of Arabia, massacre one another 
in the interests of a foreign government? They incite us 
against each other and we respond. We are lacking in reason. 
If we lived in a peaceful alliance, the Government would 
tremble before us; now, however, they deride us. They want 
me to assist them, me, an-Nuri, whom that same cursed Gov- 
ernment sought to hang four years ago! me, an-Nuri, who 
languished for two years in their cage! me, an-Nuri, whom 
thou hast saved from the gallows, whom thou alone, Musa, 
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hast delivered from prison! Now I am to help the Govern- 
ment and march against the Inkliz! In that cage I learned 
to conceal even matters that were consuming my heart. 

“The Gk)vemment can do damage to me and to mine. We 
are in need of clothing, of grain for ourselves and our horses, 
of arms and ammunition. Arms and ammunition are brought 
to us by the 'Akejl from al-Kwejt and al-'Azejr, but they 
cannot supply us from there with clothing and grain. It is 
too far away. We are dependent upon the settlers from Syria 
and Irak, and they are still in the power of the Government. 
They will sell us nothing without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, and we cannot take anything from them by force. Our 
fighters are impotent in the gardens and among the stone 
dwellings and an easy aim for the rifles of the Government 
soldiers. The settlers hate the Government as much as we do, 
but they are united with it against us. 

“What are we to do but to wait patiently and prepare 
for fighting? I have promised the Government all they have 
asked of me and shall continue to promise both verbally and 
in writing. I pay the taxes as they come due, contribute to 
the expense of the war, give the Government camels as well 
as mares, feed it with gold, and — curse it. Accursed be they 
who devour my gold! Sami Pasha (commanding general in 
Syria in 1910) had eaten several rotols (1 rotol-2.56 kg.) of 
gold and when I reproached him he had me sentenced to the 
gallows. Since then I remonstrate not. The present governor 
hath not required gold from me. He asks that I remain loyal 
during the war and promises after the war to help me against 
Eben Ra.sid. Whether he speaketh the truth or a lie, I know 
not.” 

"He lies, father,” interrupted Nawwaf. “How could he 
speak the truth when he knows that Enver Pasha considers 
Eben Rasid h,is most loyal ally and sends him arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money ? At the beginning of this year he sent him 
by rail to al-Hefer fifteen thousand Mauser rifles, four hundred 
thousand cartridges, field guns, and so much gold that ten 
camels could hardly carry it. Zamel eben Subhan transported 
the arms to Hajel and distributed them among the Sammar 
and even the Slejb. Before that the Sammar had barely five 
hundred good rifles; now they have so many that they sell 
Mauser rifles in Hajel for two Turkish pounds ($ 9.00) apiece. 
And what did Enver send these rifles to Eben RaSid for? 
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That he might the more easily defeat Eben Sa'ud, who eighteen 
months before had driven the Turkish soldiers out of the pro- 
vince of al-Hasa. 

“The same Enver Pasha had appointed Eben Sa'ud the 
governor and commandant of the whole of Negd, had assured 
him of the Sultan’s grace and his own favor; yet he gave 
to Eben Rasid the arms with which to wage war against 
him. Who, then, would trust Enver Pasha? And the governor 
of Damascus does not know of this? Eben Raiid has broken, 
at the order of the Government, the peace he made four 
years ago with Eben Sa'ud and also the armistice between 
him and my father and myself which was agreed upon a year 
ago and which was to last for two years. Today the guns 
sent him by Enver are battering at the settlements of Eben 
Sa'ud in al-Kasim, and the troops, armed with Enver’s Mauser 
rifles, are annihilating the bands of my father and myself. 

“My father pays the Government over four thousand 
Turkish pounds (| 18,000) annually in taxes, buys from his 
own means the arms and ammunition necessary for the pro- 
tection of the lives and belongings of his people, and yet is 
supposed to protect also the interests of the settlers and the 
Government; while Eben Rasid is being paid by the Government 
two hundred and thirty Turkish pounds (| 1035) monthly, is 
overwhelmed with arms and ammunition, and is being incited 
to steal our herds and kill our men. 

“Tell me, brother Musa, dost thou understand our Govern- 
ment? And this Government wants us to help it against the 
Inkliz. They have ordered my father so and have written like- 
wise to me. Why do they not write thus to their friend, Eben 
Rasid? His deputy, that traitor Resid Pasha, is feasting in 
Damascus and in Constantinople. He telleth the Sultan of the 
power of Eben Rasid, and all that he speaketh is a lie. Where 
is Eben Rasid? Great was his power in the days of Muhammad 
and 'Abdal'aziz! Today there is nothing left of that power 
but the name and that is a mere shadow without a sun. 
Zamel eben Subhan, the minister of the impotent Prince Sa’ud, 
the son of 'Abdal'aziz, was killed this spring by his relative 
Sa'ud, the son of Saleh eben Subhan, who some time ago had 
nineteen of the foremost men in Hajel put to death. Many of 
the members of the reigning family took refuge with Eben 
Sa’ud and under the command of Fejsal eben Rasid made ready 
for a fight against the minister Sa'ud. In Hajel and among 
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the Sammar are many men who are averse to obeying the 
members of the family of Eben Subhan, whose forefather was 
a slave. They have appealed to me for aid; and, had it not 
been for the arms and gold supplied him by Enver, there 
would today be no trace left of the name of Eben Rasid. 

“Is Enver blind that he doth not see the wiles of Eben 
RaSid’s minister Sa'ud and his Constantinople representative 
Resid? The latter negotiated with the consul of the Frang 
in Damascus and promised aid to him as well as to the Frant 
sefir (ambassador) in Constantinople, provided they will convey 
their soldiers to Syria on vessels. He divided the gold with the 
minister Sa'ud. My men captured a messenger carrying Resid's 
dispatches to Hajel; thus I got the information. Some time ago 
there was in Hajel a consul of the Inkliz from al-Kwejt and a 
certain lady. Why were they there? The consul from al-Kwejt 
also came from Hajel to me at al-ftowf. I was not at home at 
the time. He sought to gain my substitute, the negro 'Amer, 
for the Inkliz and then rode from al-6owf to Egypt. No doubt 
he had made a treaty against the Government with Sa'ud eben 
Subhan, and the Government and Enver have no favorite ex- 
cept Eben Rasid. Shame upon such a Government! Whoever 
would believe that they will support us after the war is an 
artless child.” 

“And what dost thou, son Nawwaf, propose to do? Art 
thou strong enough today to destroy Eben Rasid?” 

“I am, father. If allied with thy fighters, we shall have 
at least five thousand rifles.” 

“What is that against fifteen thousand, or, say, against 
only ten thousand or five thousand rifles belonging to Eben 
RaSid, who has plenty of good ammunition, while we must be 
sparing of bad ammunition? Thou mightst overpower Sa'ud 
eben Subhan, perhaps thou couldst take from him a large booty, 
but never couldst thou drive him out of the settlements. He 
would gather strength and attack thee again. Nay, sonny, we 
must not march against Eben Rasid. We must obey the Govern- 
ment and wait.” 

"How long?” asked Nawwaf. 

"Until the great war between the Government and the Inkliz 
ends. This time the Government wants peace among us. We, 
the Rwala, need peace also. 'Two years have I been in prison 
and two years the Rwala have been fighting among them- 
selves and against the Government. It was only five years 
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ago that thou didst wring from Eben Rafiid al-6owf, which 
our forefathers had lost. Against me agitates my relative 
Fares, the son of Fahad eben Sa'lan, and against thee Eben 
Der', whom thou hast banished from al-Gowf. If the Govern- 
ment will not support these, our opponents, we shall easily 
rid ourselves of them. If we strengthen ourselves at home, 
we shall be that much stronger on the outside. Why should 
we disobey and refuse peace? The aim of the Government 
is different, but we both may use the same means. Let us 
complain in Damascus and Constantinople that the Fed'an 
and Eben Rasid do not want peace. Thou knowest very well 
that Enver has already sent three messages to Sa'ud eben 
Subhan asking him to make peace with us. They wrote and 
telegraphed to Ha€em from both Damascus and Aleppo asking 
him to guarantee the preservation of peace. Neither Eben 
Subhan nor HaSem eben Mhejd obeyed. Dost thou not see 
that the Government will resent it? Their disobedience may 
be useful to me and to thee.” 

“Of what avail will a government which is constantly 
changing be to us? We have received nothing and we shall 
receive nothing. Will they defend us from the Fed'an and 
Eben Rasid? Will they send an army against them?” 


THE AUTHOR PROPOSES MEDIATION 
WITH EBEN RA§lD 

“I believe thy father is right, Nawwaf,” 1 said. “Ye do 
not know what awaits ye, hence ye must not weaken your- 
selves. Try to strengthen yourselves at home and ye will be 
feared by Eben Rasid as well as by the Government. In so 
far as I know, the Fed'an and 'Ebede tribes will make peace 
with ye if ye ask them." 

“What! dost thou mean that we should ask Eben Ildejb 
and Eben Mhejd for peace?” exclaimed both an-Nuri and 
Nawwaf. 

“I am of the opinion that ye both should ask Eben Rasid 
for peace as well.” 

“O Musa, dost thou think that Eben Sa'lan will ever write 
to the son of a slave?" 

“O brother an-Nuri, thou shalt not write to the son of 
a slave, that is, to Eben Subhan, but to Sa’ud eben RaMd.” 

“But then the Fed'an as well as Eben Rasid would boast 
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of our fear of them,” exclaimed Nawwaf, "and thou seest that 
we are making ready for a raid.” 

"O NawwSf, who advised thee to take al-6owf? Who 
persuaded thy father to give his consent? Who aided thee 
with advice as well as deed? Thou knowest who he was. Since 
I now advise thee to offer peace to Eben RaSid and urge thy 
father to offer it too, so am I willing also to aid with deeds. 
Thou hast waged war for five years. For five years thy 
settlers and Bedouins have suffered. I know them well. I am sure 
they will be glad of the peace for which they are yearning. Give 
it to them regardless of contemptuous jeers. Thou knowest 
thine own strength best; others cannot add to or subtract from 
it. Offer peace. Thus shalt thou prove to the people of al-ftowf 
thy good will and they will cling to thee. And thou, brother 
an-Nuri, offer peace not only to Eben RaSid but to the head 
chiefs of the Fed'an and 'Ebede tribes as well. The head chief 
of the latter, Bargas eben Hdejb, is a friend of mine. 1 know 
that he esteemeth thee and that he will persuade Ha6em, the 
head, chief of the Fed'an, to subscribe to the peace. Prove to 
thy Rwala and to the Fed'an that thy reason is more prov- 
ident, that thou canst see more clearly into the future than 
others. They will esteem thee so much the more. Why dost 
thou waver? Thou alone in battle defendest thy weary and 
wounded fellows; protect them now also. Conquer thy pride 
for a while and thou shalt conquer both Hacem and Eben 
Rasid. Why cannot an-Nuri be also a victor in politics?" 

“By Allah, Musa, it seems to me that thou art right. 
I will write to both Hacem and Eben Rasid and thou shalt 
take the message with thee.” 

“Thou wilt have the messages written and wilt send them 
thyself. One of thy slaves will go to Ha6em, another to Eben 
Ra.yd.” 

“But then everybody will know that 1 am suing for peace.” 

"Why shouldst thou conceal it? Thy message might be lost, 
or Hadem as well as Eben Ra§id might deny it; but thy slave 
will not get lost.” 

"What if Hacem or Eben Rasid should reject my offer? 
It would be an insult to me." 

"Hacem will not refuse," I replied. "My friend Bargas eben 
Hdejb will take care of that ; I myself will see that Eben Rasid 
does not refuse. Thy slave shall go with me. He shall render 
thy message and Nawwaf’s in my presence and I will act. He 
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shall not come back until peace be effected, which shall be 
affirmed to thee by a special letter from Eben Rasid signed 
also by me. Thou wilt have the message written and wilt 
send it by a special slave.” 

“I will." 

“And thou, Nawwaf?” 

“I will do as my father does.” 

“Wilt thou promise it?" 

“I will, but my heart bleeds. What booty we could have 
taken! Who will compensate us for that?” 

“Allah, and that soon, I believe.” 

Then I inquired about Fares, the son of the murdered 
Prince Fahad, who had been camping with Bisir, the brother 
of Ratwan eben Mersed. With them also dwelt Eben 6andal 
with his clan, the Swelmat. After the arrest of an-Nuri in 
the autumn of 1910 the Turkish Government had proclaimed 
Fares prince of all the Rwala, but nobody except Eben Gandal 
joined him. I persuaded both an-Nuri and Nawwaf to do 
everything possible toward effecting a reconciliation with 
Ffires, a cousin of Nawwaf, the son of an-Nuri's brother, and 
thus toward winning over Eben Gandal also. They were of 
the opinion that they might gain the latter more easily before 
reconciling the other, as Fares was very capricious and con- 
ceited. 

Tuesday, December 29, 1914. We remained at the same 
camp and I made notes of my conversation with an-Nuri and 
Nawwaf. Toward noon I was visited by 'Awde abu Tajeh, head 
chief of the Hwetat who were camping with the Rwala. The 
chiefs of the Hwetat, to whom belongs the neighborhood of 
Ma'an on the Hefeaz railway, were defending their freedom 
against the Government, which had been steadily gaining 
ground in Ma'an since the beginning of the century. Resolved 
to weaken the Hwetat, the Government had announced in the 
year 1900, after the death of the head chief 'Ar'ar eben Cazi, 
that it would recognize as chief only Harb oi-, rather, his son 
'Awde abu Tajeh, and that it would deal only with him. 'Awde, 
the most daring but also the most cruel man known to me 
in Arabia, had soon swept with him almost all the Hwetat. He 
kept making invasions into the adjacent and distant regions 
and always returned with booty, which won for him the hearts 
of the Hwetat. 'Abtan eben Gazi, the son of 'Ar'ar, took refuge 
with his relatives in Egypt and later with Abu Sama, chief 
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of the al-Mwahib clan, camping in the volcanic region of al- 
'Awerez northwest of al-He^r. 'Awde co]Jected taxes and 
transmitted them promptly to the Government: he pursued 
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the vandals who damaged the railway, protected the settlers 
from robbers, and thus won fame as the best chief along the 
Hegaz Railway. In the summer of 1908, however, the Govern- 
ment grew afraid of his popularity, made terms with 'Abtan, 
corrupted the other chiefs with bribes, accused 'Awde of vari- 
ous crimes, and issued a warrant against him. 
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'Awde and his clan retreated to the inner desert and 
engaged in an unrelenting campaign of revenge against the 
Government and its adherents. At first 'Abtan had the support 
of the soldiers guarding the Hegaz Railway, but in 1912 at 
the order of Enver he allied with Eben Rasid and made in- 
cursions against the Rwala and the Hwetat clans that camped 
with them. In June, 1914, he attacked the settlers of al-6owf 
who were gathering semA (sammdh) in the region of al-Bsajta, 
robbed them of more than sixty camels, and killed one of their 
men. After the outbreak of the World War the Government 
directed 'Abtan to effect a reconciliation with both Naww^f 
and 'Awde. 'Awde also had instructions to become reconciled 
with 'Abtan and to come to the Hegaz Railway, as all of his 
transgressions were pardoned; but he laughed at this gra- 
ciousness : 

“Does the Government think that I don’t understand? 
It exhorts all of us to peace. It thinks that we will bring 
thousands of fighters to its aid. It doth not trust the Chris- 
tians in Syria, it doth not trust the Druses in the Hawran, 
and it needs camels for the march to Egypt. It knoweth that 
so long as there is no peace amongst us we shall shirk by 
pointing to the others — 1 to 'Abtan, an-Nfiri to the Fed'an, 
Naww^ to Eben Ra^d, and they to us, and thus we shall all 
stay at home. Hence comes the unrelenting effort of our 
Government to help us all to peace. We want peace and need 
it, but for ourselves, not for the Government. This thou might- 
est do, Musa: write to the Government that thou hast found 
among us all the willingness to help our just Government, but 
only after it has helped us and has forced all our opponents, 
whom it has been inciting against us for so many years, to 
become reconciled with us. Thou knowest us, thou knowest 
the Government. We remain the same always, but how many 
governments, how many officials, have changed since the 
year 1909 when I first met thee!” 

“Well, 'Awde, wouldst thou really march to the aid of 
the Government against Egypt?” 

“So long as there is no peace, I shall not move from the 
desert. If I become reconciled with 'Abtan and Eben Rasid, 
and my affiliated Hwetat camping in Egypt call to me for 
help, then I will march there. The Government promises me 
arms and also gold at some station of the Hegaz Railway. 
I need both. I shall take both arms and gold but I shall fight 
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him whom my affiliated Hwetat fight. If they arise against 
the Inkliz, I shall combat the Inkliz; if they rise against the 
Government, I shall massacre the government troops. I shall 
not separate myself from my fellow tribesmen.” 

Nawwaf asked me if it was true that the Inkliz fight 
only in the middle of the sea, where no rider upon camel or 
horse can overtake them. Both an-Nuri and Nawwaf believed 
that the Inkliz had occupied Egypt as late as August or Sep- 
tember, 1914. Up to that time, they thought, it had belonged 
to the Turkish Government and to the Sultan. When I told 
them that the English had ruled Egypt since the year 1882, 
they believed me but shook their heads seriously; for, since 
the English had been the masters of Egypt so long, why was 
it that not until three months before had they forbidden the 
'Akejl to transport to Egypt camels from territory belonging 
to the Sultan and the Government. 

Often the Rwala asked me if it was true that the Inkliz 
had exiled all the Arabs and Moslems from Egypt, settling 
the land with foreigners and Christians. 1 wondered who it 
was that used this manner of inciting the Arabs against the 
foreigners and Christians. An-Nuri and Naww&f declared that 
they would not march into Egypt for any cause whatever. 
It was too far, they asserted, and one must go through and 
across seas in which are fish that devour Bedouins as well 
as camels. They would not believe that Egypt could be reached 
from the depression of Sirhan in ten nights, that it is not 
necessary to wade through the sea, that the “sea” (Suez canal) 
might be crossed by a bridge just as the Euphrates is crossed 
at al-Felluge or al-Msajjeb. 'Awde, who had visited his Egyp- 
tian relatives several times, marked in the sand with his camel 
stick the route from the watering place of Majku’ to al-Kantara 
in Egypt, designating wells and naming tribes whose territories 
must be traversed; but an-Nuri invoked the intervention of 
Allah against every request that he march beyond the confines 
of Arabia. 

“Let the Government promise me whatever it will, I will 
not march beyond the Dead Sea. Why, death menaces who- 
ever ventures there and everything there is dead. Why should 
I go there? I have no relatives there. From Haleb (Aleppo) 
as far as 'Oman camp the 'Aneze; here I ani at home. In 
this territory I can march even a hundred days from north 
to south, but ten days west of Majku' I have not a relative 
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and I will not go there. Why should I go to bring death to 
myself?” 

'Awde laughed at an-Nuri, but NawwSf agreed with him. 

“Thou, 'Awde, art at home in the ravines by the Dead 
and the Red Seas. Thy relatives sit there. They will help thee, 
but who there would help us?” 

“Allah.” 

“Allah? Allah does not want us to make raids in the 
west. Had he wished so, he would have settled some of our 
relatives there. But he hath left all the 'Aneze in Arabia.” 

“Against whom wouldst thou like best to march?” I 
asked an-Nuri. 

“Against the Druses, Musa.” 

“Why ? Because they are friends of the Inkliz and would 
help them if they invaded Syria or Palestine?" 

“What do we care that the Druses are friends of the 
Inkliz? The Inkliz are strangers as much as the Government 
is. The Government protects the Druses and they rob us. They 
are our bitterest enemy. 1 may become leconciled with all the 
Bedouins, nay, even with settlers and Christians, but never 
with the Druses and the inhabitants of the volcanic region 
of the Hawran, the Ahali al-Oebel. Like sly hyenas they crawl 
out of their dens, creep in the night toward our camp, steal 
our mares and camels, drive off the flocks of goats and sheep 
under our protection, and take them into their lava lairs 
whither we cannot pursue them either on horse or on camel. 
Whatever they steal, they sell cheaply to the Druses in the 
range of as-Se.ih (Hermon), to the Cerkes (Circassians), and 
Turkish officials. When, in July and August, we camp west 
of the Hawran, we frequently meet our mares and camels 
that have been stolen from us by the Hawran vultures. We 
prove by trustworthy witnesses that the animals are ours, 
but the Government never concedes our right to them, insist- 
ing that we apprehend and bring the robbers before them. 
Go and look for a robber who has attacked thee in the black- 
ness of the night ! Go and seek him in the volcanic ravines 
whither even infantry will not venture! We rage, and the 
Circassians, Druses, and Turks snigger. If prudence deserts 
us and we punish the Druses or the Circassians with arms, 
in will rush an army of the Government to surround our 
camp and threaten to open fire from their field guns upon 
our wives and children unless we compensate the Druses and 
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the Circassians for all their losses. Thou knowest, Musa, for 
thou didst negotiate with the Covernment four years ago in 
a like case. Oh, that the Government would permit us to 
watch the Circassians and the Druses! We would repay them 
all they have loaned us for years past. It would not be only I, 
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an-Nuri, who would march against them, but all the tribes from 
Haleb to Tejma as well. Have I not spoken the truth, 'Awde?” 

"Thou hast, an-Nuri, We all shall march against the Druses 
and the Ahali al-Gebel, even the Fed'an, the 'Ebede, the Fwa're, 
and the Beni Saljr. Woe to them, woe to the Circassians and to 
the Turkish officials, who have protected them heretofore! We 
shall settle there with our herds. We shall destroy and graze 
off their fields and gardens, and shall shut them in their settle- 
ments until they perish of hunger. If the robbers from the 
volcanic region have nobody to whom to sell horses and camels, 
they will not go robbing. O Allah, render us this gratifi- 
cation! Let us write to the Government that we want to 
watch the Druses closely that they may not ally themselves 
with foreigners." 

“Let us write,” mockingly consented an-Nuri and Nawwfif. 

'Awde likewise acknowledged the necessity of peace among 
the tribes and promised to offer peace to 'Abtan and to recog- 
nize him as the head chief, provided the majority of the 
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Hwetat approved. Nawwif declared that he himself could not 
write to such a herdsman of goats and sheep, but asked ’Awde 
to add that both an-Nuri and Nawwaf would recognize a peace 
closed by him and would not take any action to oppose it. We 
summoned my servant Mansur, who wrote the missives to the 
chiefs Bar|:as eben Hdejb, I^em eben Mhejd, Sa'ud eben 
Rasid, 'Abtan eben Oazi, Fares eben Sa'lan, and to the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople and at Damascus. An-Nuri, Nawwaf, 
and 'Awde, who could not write, affixed their seals at the 
bottom of the messages by means of their seal rings daubed 
with ink. The notes to the Government were to be delivered 
by Zejdan eben Tamed to^Hadite, who was to forward them 
to Habib al-Hsejnawi at Caf. Thence they were to be taken 
by some salt merchant to Bosra, where he was to hand them 
to a Turkish official. Whether the letters reached their desti- 
nation, I do not know; but it matters little whether they did 
not, as they contained words which obscured the beliefs of 
their authors. It was politics (sijdae), as an-Nuri said. 

Wednesday, December 30, 1914. The thermometer regis- 
tered 9° C at seven o’clock in the morning. A moderate north- 
west wind was blowing and it rained almost all day. I wrote 
down my conversations of the day before. A little past ten 
o'clock the Prince came out and, with a camel stick, drew 
for me a map of the volcanic region south of the volcano 
of al-Heber and one of the neighboring settlements of Etra 
and Karkar, where his son Sa'ud had fallen. 

OPINIONS OF THE RWALA ON WORLD POLITICS 

In the afternoon I went to an-Nuri’s tent to greet the three 
chiefs of the 'Amarat, 'Ajed eben Bakr, Razi eben Dejdem, 
and Tab'an eben Hzeri, who had come to settle various dis- 
cords. The 'Amarat had been camping in August and Sep- 
tember between al-Fellu^e and Bagdad and later at Kerbela 
and already knew of the occupation of al-Basra by the English. 
They were much more interested in the World War than the 
Rwala were and were eager to know the grouping of the 
various governments. They had considerable difficulty with 
the terms Fransa and Frang. Both the Rwala and the 'Amarat 
had believed that all Europe was Fransa and that all the in- 
habitants of the continent were called Frang or Franz (Frank) ; 
now they were learning that Fransa was merely a part of 
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Europe and Franf the name of the tribe camping in that 
part. Why, then, were all the Europeans called Fran£:, even 
though they did not all belong to the tribe of the Frang? 
This is how the Prince explained it: 

“Fran^: is the family still reigning over all Europe. As 
Eben Sa'ud rules a large territory and various tribes, so the 
FranJ have held under their sway many tribes like the Alman 
(Germans), Namsa (Austrians), Taljan (Italians), Inkliz (Eng- 
lish), Rusija (Russians), Moskub (Muscovites), Serbja (Serbians), 
Rum, and others. Very many years ago the Rum (Greeks) threw 
off their yoke, and this is the reason why they are called Rum 
and not Frant. The Inkliz also have won a good deal of in- 
dependence and are guided according to their own counsel and 
will; but by some they are still counted among the Fran^, while 
others hold that they are a free country. Now, the Alman and 
Namsa tribes have revolted against the Frant, although the 
Serbja, Rusija, Moskub, and Inkliz still support them. The en- 
mity is bitterest between the Inkliz and the Alman, about as 
it is between the Druz (Druses) and the Rwala, or between 
the Akrad (Kurds) and the 'Am&rat or the Fed'an. The Inkliz 
have many islands in the sea, upon which live many peoples 
whom they send against the Alm&n. The latter are the most 
proficient in the manufacture of arms; the best rifles, revolv- 
ers, and pistols come from them or from the Namsa. But of 
what avail are arms when men to use them are lacking? The 
Alman and the Namsa are very clever, but they have a small 
army. Hence the Government and the Sultan in Constantinople 
decided to send their soldiers against the Frant and especially 
against the Inkliz. These three governments — those of the 
Alman, Namsa, and Atrak (Turks) — have made an alliance 
(helf) not so much against the Frant as against the Inkliz 
(tahalafaw 'alorlnnkliz ) ; for the Frang: have not taken anything 
belonging to the Sultan, but several months ago the Inkliz 
dispossessed him of Egypt and it is their intention to take 
al-Basra and the whole of Irak away from him also.” 

One of the company remarked that the Moskub were 
very numerous too and that they wanted to drive the Sultan 
from Constantinople. Said an-Nuri: 

“The Moskub are very numerous, but the tribe RGsija 
exceeds them greatly. Many kingdoms belong to the Rusija 
and they are feared by even the Persians; yet they have not 
liberated all of their own blood. Even the tribe of my brother 
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Musa forms a part of the Rusija as we do of the 'Aneze; yet 
his tribe must obey the Namsa. The Rusija are very numerous, 
but they are not brave. I have heard that they have been 
routed from their own territory by the small tribe of J&ban 
(Japanese). The most terrible of all the warring tribes are 
the Inkliz. They are very rich, yet they are covetous for new 
countries. Ye shall see that they will be victorious even at 
al-Basra, not through arms but through politics (sijdse). 'Akejl 
that have come from the territory of the Hend (India) have 
told me that nobody keeps as good order as the Inkliz. But 
what credit is that to them when they take away freedom? 
Who of ye wants to be a mamluk (serf)? We can resist the 
Government, but can we resist the Inkliz when they come 
to offer gold for our freedom?” 

The aged chief Razi said: 

"Fear not, an-Nuri; our forefathers have been free and the 
Inkliz shall not snatch from us our inherited freedom either 
with weapons or gold!” And all present agreed with him. 

I asked the chiefs of the 'Amarat whether they would 
enter the holy war against the Inkliz. 

“Our holy war is to protect our tents and herds. Should 
the Inkliz try to touch them, woe to them! As long as they 
fight the Government in the territory of the settlers, let the 
Government send its soldiers and its settlers against them. Up 
to now the Inkliz are neither our fi’iends nor our enemies. 
What they will become to us, only Allah knows.” 

“Thou hast spoken the truth, brother,” said an-Nuri, “but 
we must obey the Government. May Allah grant it victory!” 

When he was accompanying me back to my tent, he said : 
“0 Musa, how mindful I must be of politics that nobody may 
blacken me with the Government! The Government orders 
us to wage yihdd (holy war) against the unbelievers, against 
the Inkliz. Of what have the unbelievers or the Inkliz rubbed 
me? But the Government, of what has it already deprived 
us! They wanted to hang me arbitrarily. Dost thou know 
against whom I should like best to march? Dost thou know 
against whom I bear a hatred much greater than I do against 
all the Inkliz and unbelievers combined?” 

Thursday, December 31, 1914. The temperature dropped 
at 7.00 A. M. to 3° C and the entire region was covered with 
a hard hoar frost. I finished my notes. Prince an-Nuri, to 
whom, as well as to Nawwaf, I had brought a fine army rifle 
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(provided with a telescope sig'ht) and a hundred cartridges, 
would have liked very much to see what other weapons I had 
and he went away considerably disgruntled when told that 
I should not unpack them. 

In the afternoon 'Awde abu Tajeh, in company with an- 
Nuri and Nawwaf, came to bid me good-bye. We discussed 
the results of our mutual conferences. They all promised that 
they would not undertake any large raid against either the 
Arabs or the settlers without my knowledge; and they re- 
solved to offer the protection of the desert to all the refugees 
from regions subject to the Government. So long as it remained 
impossible for them to buy the grain and clothing indispen- 
sable for maintaining life anywhere except in Syria and Irak, 
they were obliged to abide in peace with the Government, 
for they could not exist without grain and clothing. They 
might perhaps have supplied themselves with the necessities 
for several months through the use of sheer force, but in the 
end they would have had to submit to the Government. If 
they attacked the tilled region, the settlers would only draw 
the closer to the Turkish soldiers. An-Nuri and Nawwaf would 
not even hear of an auxiliary expedition to Egypt. 'Awde abu 
Tkjeh was willing to march to Egypt only upon the summons 
of his affiliated Egyptian Hwetkt and was ready to fight 
either against the Government or the English, according to 
the decision of his clansmen. 

The English army at al-Basra was far beyond the scope 
of the Kwala of Prince an-Nuri. Nawwaf asked me whether 
the Inkliz camping at al-Kwejt and al-Basra were of a different 
clan from those who some time ago had occupied Egypt. 

"Why, Musa, there are as many Inkliz clans as there are 
clans of the 'Aneze. With some of them we live at peace, 
others we fight. My relatives Eben Sabbah and Eben Sa'ud 
live at peace lyith the Inkliz at al-Kwejt, while my relative 
Al Askar is at war with them. Thou knowest that Eben Sabbah, 
the master of al-Kwejt, and Eben Sa'ud, the Prince of ar-Rijaz, 
belong to the 'Aneze the same as my father and I do. Al 
Askar, chief of the Muntefiz tribe, also descends from the 
'Aneze, but he fights me and he fights the Inkliz. I am 
related to Eben Sabbah and Eben Sa'ud and I will not under- 
take anything against their friends the Inkliz; but, if the 
Inkliz should seek to deprive me of al-Gowf or Eben Sa'ud 
of ar-Rijkz, we should march against them together. If they 
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are now occupying the territory of the Government, let the 
Government defend itself. It did not aid me either against 
Eben Kaiid or Al ASkar; on the contrary it supported them 
both against me. Am I not acting wisely in guiding myself 
by its example?" 

PLANS FOR JOURNEY TO EBEN RaSID 

Both an-Nuri and Nawwaf, and 'Awde as well, feared for 
my life in the territory of Eben RaSid and pleaded with me 
not to venture there. 

“Look, Musa," said Nawwaf, “the minister Sa'ud is a 
traitor and a traitor knoweth neither Allah nor honor. He 
knoweth that thou art my friend, that thou hast aided me 
in the conquest of al-6owf. He will be incited to action against 
thee by the very men I expelled from al-Gowf. Who will 
protect thee? May Allah preserve thy life, but I fear I shall 
behold thee no more. He will not kill thee in the open, but 
his slaves will attack thee in the night or will poison thee.” 

"Do not fear, brother! Allih will help me and I shall 
help myself. Not all the Sammar are traitors like Sa'ud. I shall 
not go to him until I find among the §ailhmar a powerful 
protector. I know many a chief of the tribes of the Singara 
and 'Abde. The Singara detest Sa'ud, the descendant of a slave, 
and they are more powerful than he." 

“But how wilt thou reach the Sin^ara?” 

At this juncture 'Awde said: “My brother Muhammad 
found at 'Amud a Sammari who had been starved and was 
near death. He took him into his tent, dripped butter into 
his throat, and revived him. As I was departing I overheard 
that his name was Nazel and that he was descended from 
the family of Eben Tnejjan. I will go back today and send 
him over to thee. He is sick and thou, Musa, hast the medi- 
cines; thou mayst cure him.” Nawwaf and an-Nuri both assured 
me that the family of Eben Tnejjan belongs among the foremost 
Sammar families. Thus I could obtain in Nazel the best escort, 
provided, of course, that 'Awde had told the truth. I begged 
him to send the Sammari to me immediately, which he pro- 
mised and departed. 

Friday, January 1, 1915. An-Nuri brought me an elderly 
man of the name of Unejs eben Bnejje, who for years had been 
a neighbor of Eben Rmal, a powerful chief of the Sammar, 
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to whom he wished to return with several camels. He wanted 
to join me. Unejs, believing: that Eben Rmal was camping: 
somewhere in the vicinity of 6ubba, tried to persuade me to 
go to Eben Raiid by the al-Hall route leading from al-6owf 
through the watering places of aS-§iiiz and &ubba to the 
town of Hajel. Nawwaf likewise was in favor of this route; 
but it did not appeal to me, for it was too well known. I 
should have preferred to go through either the eastern or 
the western part of the Nefud. I had intended to question 
Unejs about the vicinity of 6ubba, but I found that he was 
wholly unqualified for giving topographical descriptions. 

Nawwaf complained that his people were dissatisfied be- 
cause the raid could not materialize. When an-Nuri asked his 
slaves which of them wanted to go with me to Eben Rasid, 
'Abdallah volunteered. He was the one who had accompanied 
me on my journey from Dmejr to ar-Resafa in 1908, and, 
knowing him to be a reliable man though lacking in foresight 
and energy, I accepted him. 

Saturday, January 2, 1915. We migrated, departing at 
10.10 A. M. in an east-northeasterly direction. Nawwaf soon 
overtook me and, from afar, greeted me thus: 

“Mayst thou be strong, Musa! (kawtv ja musa!)” 

To which 1 replied: "Welcome! May strong himself be the 
man who wishes me strength!” 

I talked with him about the proposed mediation with Eben 
Rasid. We agreed that Nawwaf would march with his clans 
to the boundary of the Nefud, where he would await word 
from me. Should the minister Sa'ud refuse reconciliation, I 
was to turn to the Singara and try to persuade them to join 
Nawwaf; whereupon he was to come with his own fighters 
and an-Nuri’s, join with the SintSra, and strike at Sa'ud from 
the north, while Eben Sa'ud was to press him from the south. 
I well knew the danger the plan involved. I was aware that 
Enver Pasha and the Turkish Government trusted Sa'ud, the 
minister of Eben Rasid, as their most loyal friend, and that 
they would accuse me of agitation in the interests of the 
English. I was also familiar with the fact that Sa'fid possessed 
more effective arms than ours and that we should be unable 
to drive him out of Hajel if he once fortified it. I regretted 
my contribution toward a new civil war among the Sammar, 
who had spilt so much of their own blood during the last 
fourteen years, but I reasoned that, should we fail in cur- 
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tailing: Sa'ud and his party, they would cause more harm than 
we ever could. 

From 10.50 until 11.20 we warmed ourselves at the fire. 
Later Nawwaf returned to his warriors, while I rode with 
an-Nuri at the head of about two hundred camel riders. An- 
Nuri implored me not to go to Eben Rasid. 

“Go, Musa, to Eben Sa'ud. He is my brother and friend, 
a man honorable and loyal, but Eben Rasid is a weakling and 
his minister is a traitor.” 

“I shall go to Eben Sa'ud also, but it will be from the 
territory of Eben Rasid. I know that Sa'ud, the son of 'Abdal- 
'aziz eben Rasid, the prince of the Sammar, is a weakling; like- 
wise I know that his minister Sa'ud is a traitor. I am fore- 
warned; he shall not take me by surprise. Allah willeth me to 
go, therefore I shall go. How many times hast thou, brother, 
cautioned me not to go hither and thither where Allah had 
willed that I go! But I went and I returned — and I am sure 
I shall return from Eben Rasid also. Should I not come back, 
however, only think of the many before me who have camped 
in this region and have gone, never to return.” 

At 12.2r) P. M. the Prince pointed out to me the spot on 
which to pitch my tent; then he jumped off his camel and 
the tribe began to build a new camp. In the evening W'e 
ascei'tained the time and the latitude. 

Sunday, January 3, 191.5. (Temperature at 7.00 A. M. : 
-2‘’C.) At eight o'clock, as I was sitting writing on the 
ground in my tent, in came Nawwaf, bringing along a short, 
pale, lean man of about thirty years, w'ho wore a ragged shirt 
and an old mantle. Shivering with cold, he fell to the ground 
in front of me and implored my protection. He was the Sam- 
mari, Nazel eben Duhi eben Tnejjan, of whom 'Awde abu Tajeh 
had told me. Nawwaf introduced him thus: 

"Behold, Musa, this is Nazel eben Tnejjan, the most re- 
nowned commander of the Sammar raiding forces.” 

T smiled. Could it be possible that this little man w'as a 
celebrated leader? However, there was a peculiar twinkle in 
Nazel’s eyes which immediately changed my estimation of 
him. In this slender body I discerned a powerful spirit. Naw'- 
waf rejoined: 

“Brother, I know Nazel and vouch for him. Talk with him 
and trust in whatever he may promise. I must say farewell 
to thee. I depart now and thou wilt depart in four days. 
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Come back to me. Thou knowest that thou hast a brother 
in al-Cowf." 

We embraced and Nawwaf departed. Thirty riders were 
waiting in front of my tent to accompany him on his round 
of tax-collecting among all the tribes and clans subject to 
him and his father. He needed money and supplies for his 
standing army and when raids were scarce he sought the 
aid of his tribes. He intended to return to al-fiowf in about 
twenty days and await my advices. Meantime he gave me 
a letter to his regent in al-ftowf, the negro 'Amer, directing 
him to welcome me in holiday dress and to obey me as he 
would obey Nawwaf himself. Indeed, he even went so far as 
to inform him that during my sojourn in al-Gowf he had 
transferred all power from him, 'Amer, to me; and he pro- 
claimed to the inhabitants of al-Cowf that I went to arbitrate 
a peace with Eben Rasid. 

After Nawwaf’s departure I had Nazel lie down in the large 
tent to warm up and sent my servant Naser to the peddler (Im- 
bejm) to purchase whatever the man needed. 

Meanwhile I received a visit from Muhammad abu Tajeh, 
brother of 'Awde, who told me of N&zel’s sufferings. It seemed 
that Naze! eben Tnejjan was entrusted with the delivery to 
Nawwaf of important letters from his cousin Fahad and other 
Sin^ara chiefs, who wished to ally themselves with Nawwaf. 
Two men, a Fregi and a Sarari, accompanied him from his 
tent. Nazel and the Frefei rode camels, while the §arari walked. 
At the northern base of at-Tawil they learned from herdsmen 
that Nawwaf had gone to al-Misma’ at the depression of 
Sirhan; so they turned that way. During the night Nazel’s 
companions disappeared with his camel, his rifle, and all the 
supplies; and yet Nazel had protected them in the territory 
of the Sammar and they had promised to^protect him in the 
territory of the Rwala, to which the Frei:e clan belongs and 
with whom the Sararat were camping. Thus they betrayed 
him — may Allah betray them likewise ! For three days and 
two nights the deserted and betrayed Nazel trudged toward 
the northeast. He obtained drink from various puddles but 
found nothing to eat, as fresh grasses had not yet sprung up. 
Finally he collapsed from exhaustion. Muhammad, who was 
out hunting with a gelki hound and a falcon, found him, took 
him into his tent, and revived him. For five days Nazel was 
not able to stand. An-Nuri, who investigated the occurrence. 
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thought that the Frelfi in the case might be identical with 
Halifa eben Ratjan. He directed the relatives of the man to 
compensate Nazel for the injury, but they objected that it 
had not been proved that one of their blood had committed 
so contemptible a deed. They agreed, however, to interrogate 
Halifa themselves and compel him to make restitution should 
he be convicted. Nawwaf promised to look for the Sarari, 
upon whom the Frege were heaping the guilt. Of the three 
chiefs of the 'Amarat tribe dwelling as guests in an-Nuri’s tent, 
N§zel was recognized by 'Ajed and Tab'an, who sympathized 
with him. An-Nuri offered him a good camel and a saddle. 

Toward evening Nazel came to me and begged me to let 
him stay in my tent, as he feared the revenge of the Durman 
clan, six of whom he had killed in a fight on the Pilgrim 
Road from al-Kufa. An-Nuri announced from his tent that 
Nazel was my guest and that whoever harmed him would 
fare badly. The Durman, who had learned of his presence, 
sneaked about my tent like hungry wolves, but none of them 
offended Nazel by word or de^. 

Monday, January 4, 1915. I talked with Nazel about the 
route we were to follow. Many persons who had come with 
Nawwaf wanted to accompany us to al-6owf, and an-Nuri 
advised that from al-6owf I go over the al-Hall route. Nazel 
pointed out, however, that she would not find pasture there. 
He said that, as it had not rained between as-Sizi2 and 6ubba 
for three years, the region was a waste (rnahal) and south 
of ftubba everything had been grazed off by the herds of the 
'Abde tribe. Furthermore, neither the Prince nor his minister 
was in Hajel, but both were camping south of the valley of 
ar-Rma’, somewhere near Dbejb, while Eben Sa"ud was en- 
camped in al-Asjah. Accordingly, if I wanted to reach the 
Prince in person, he said, it would be better- to go along 
the edge of the Nefud to the fortress of al-Hajjknijje, where 
we might learn of Eben RaSid’s camp. An-Nuri objected, 
saying that we were sure to encounter raiding bands on the 
borders of the Nefud. At this juncture Nazel smiled lightly 
and said: 

“May Allah prolong thy life! It is said that I am the 
best chief of raiding bands, hence I surely know how to 
protect myself from them and elude them.” 

I immediately decided to travel along the eastern borders, 
where vast scientific work was beckoning me. We were to 
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fulfill an-Nuri’s wish that we stop in al-6owf to ascertain 
from 'Amer whether it had rained in the eastern part of the 
Nefud, and then we were to take the route that Allah had 
destined for us. 



Fig. 108 — Head of valley of al-Bdene (nee p. 45K). 


Wishing to test the extent of Nazel’s ability in determining 
the directions of individual localities, I questioned him about 
regions with which I was familiar. I asked him to designate 
with two pebbles on the ground inside my tent the position 
of the pole star and of the south and tested his representations 
with the compass. The horizon was overcast by a thick fog ; 
the sun was entirely obscured. Nazel glanced at the upper 
part of the tent, took the pebbles in his right hand, stretched 
out his hand, and scratched a long, straight line in the sand. 
Then he placed the larger pebble at one end of the line and 
the smaller pebble at the other and, pointing to the larger, said: 

"This, O Chief, is the polar side (al-gedi) and this is 
south (genuh)." 

I glanced at the point of the compass needle and saw 
that he had deviated but five degrees. I was much pleased 
with his accuracy, for I knew it would facilitate my work. 
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He then took a handful of pebbles, spread them before him, 
and, using them as a medium, designated the location of 
various watering places and other cardinal points in the regions 
known to me. He fashioned the mountains from sand and cut 



Fig. 109— From our camp .south of al-Bdene, looking south (see p. 4G0). 


the valleys between them. Watching him, 1 became convinced 
that he was familiar with the country and that I should get 
along well with him after we had become acquainted. 

Tuesday, January 5, 1916. The herdsman, 'Awad, notified 
me that his foot ached and that he was unable to take care of 
my camels ; I suspected, however, that this was a subterfuge 
prompted by his dread of the journey to Eben Raiid. Our 
camels were driven to pasture by Swardi eben Farwan. An-Nuri 
took a trip to a neighboring camp of the KwaSbe tribe where 
some discord had arisen. 

I worked all day with Nazel, who drew for me the Pilgrim 
Road from Hajel to al-Kufa, the wells and valleys between 
al-Kufa, Abu Rar, and al-Basra, and the vicinity of the valley 
of al-Heseb. I endeavored to test his statements by a medley 
of questions to find out whether they were contradictory, 
but I was unable to trip him up. I became convinced, therefore, 
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that he was not only a renowned military commander but 
a formidable leader of robbing bands as well. One so familiar 
with the vast desert may easily take and keep the booty. 

But my lengthy conversations with Nazel were exasperating 
to my younger friends among the Rwala, the sons of Nawwaf. 
The eldest of them, Sultan, who was about eleven years old 
and a son of Misljas, had learned how to write in al-6owf 
and boasted that he had sent his first letter to his mother, 
who was now wedded to Fendi eben Melhem. He questioned 
me eagerly about her, wanting to know how she looked and 
when she would come to him. FawwSz, the son of Misa'el, 
did not know how to write, but he said he could hold his seat 
upon a galloping, unsaddled mare, whereas Sultan would fall 
off. The youngest of them, the nine-year-old NawwiS, son 
of Shejla, usually kept quiet but would examine closely every- 
thing he saw in my tent. Several times the slaves had also 
brought to me Nawwaf’s younger sons. Misa'^el had borne 
him two boys, Fajez and Anwar, and Fhede had borne him 
'Afet. MiSa'el had been suffering with cataracts on both eyes 
in 1909 and had now lost her sight entirely. Of the chiefs, 
I was visited several times by H51ed and Trftd, thejsons of the 
late Prince Sattam, by my former helper Meihem, the son of an- 
NOri’s murdered brother Mhammad, and by an-Nuri’s son al- 
Haf§j:i. Besides these, my old acquaintance 'Awde al-KweCbi had 
come from a distant camp to greet me. None of these visits were 
of long duration, however, for I was loath to waste time. 

Wednesday, January 6, 1915. The Prince entered just as 
we were at breakfast. He showed surprise at the large quantity 
of milk we had, asserting that he had not had any milk for 
over a week, that of all his camels only two had been yielding, 
and that now even these had ceased to give any. 

“Nay, brother, thy camels have not ceased giving milk.” 

“How dost thou know?” 

“This milk is their milk.” 

“The milk of my camels ? And, pray, who fetches it for 
thee?” 

“Thy herdsman Fhejd. I promised him a quarter of a 
megidijje daily if he would bring me milk for breakfast, 
which he does.” 

“O that rascal!” exclaimed the Prince. “He carries it to 
thee for a quarter of a megidijje and then he tells me he 
has not milked any.” 
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“Do not be angry, brother. Tomorrow 1 depart and thy 
camels will give milk for thee only.” 

“May the milk of my camels give thee health, Musa!” 

The breeding period for camels is from December 11 to 
January 21 and during this period their milk dries up. Camels 
that have cast young need their milk for them and yield very 
little until there is an abundance of fresh annuals and perennials. 

We made preparations for departure and apportioned 
the loads. A strong camel i.s capable of carrying as much as 
one and a half kuntar (almost 300 kg.) but a camel thus 
loaded cannot go more than three kilometers an hour. Our 
camels were to make on the average four and a half kilo- 
meters per hour, therefore we could not load them heavier 
than sixty-five to seventy-five rotols (about 150 kg.). Many 
of them were very emaciated and lank, but Nazel gladdened 
me with his prediction that they would soon fatten in the 
territory of the Sammar, where they would find profuse 
pasture. We bought one additional camel for fourteen Turkish 
pounds ($63) because we did not want to burden the other 
camels with too much luggage. We did not intend to take 
along a herdsman, as Nazel had promised to procure me u 
^ammari. 

FROM EA.ST OF AL-HA(5M TO NEAR BWEJB AI.-RAZWAM 

Thursday, January 7, 1915. Loading all the tents and sup- 
plies upon the camels, we left an-Nuri’s camp. When I went 
to the Pi'ince’s tent to bid him farewell, he commended me 
to the protection of Allah. Mezhem and al-Dafagi accompanied 
me part of the way and Nazel I'ode alongside me. 

We set out at 7.35 A.M. in a southerly direction. An-Nuri 
had warned me of the proximity of the Sammar, who had 
attacked the camp of the Beni Bahr only two days before at 
the IJabra as-Shami but had been repulsed by Nawwaf, who 
went with assistance. From 8.50 until 9.10 the camels grazed. 
One by one we were joined by twelve men who were return- 
ing to Skaka and al-6owf. The sky had darkened and a cold 
southeasterly wind was blowing. After ten o’clock we^had in 
sight on the southwest the undulating highland of Sarawa 
and on the right the wide and shallow depression of Arkat. 
At 12.10 P. M. we came upon a verdant pasture, where we 
remained until 12.45. About one o’clock we reached the water- 
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shed between al-Wudijan and al-Hamad. The view here was 
boundless but monotonous. There was no natural prominence 
visible; nothing but undulating heights and wide depressions 
unrolled before our eyes. Toward the east and southeast rose 
the heights of az-Zhejrijje, and beyond them lay the head of 
the valley of al-Mara’ (or al-Mra’), which conducts rain water 
to the Euphrates. In the west the extensive height of Tarawa 
stretched from the north southward, while in the south were 
the low domes of an-Neduf. At 1.40 we rode between the 
Brejcat al-Mra’, which are partly natural and partly artificial 
reservoirs. Southeast of us, in a wide depression, was a camp 
of the Kwacbe, toward which we headed, as our escorts feared 
rain and were averse to passing the night in the open. 

At 2.18, south of the Kwacbe, we pitched our large tent 
so as to protect our luggage from rain. Mafrud eben Whejf, 
the chief of the camp, called on me and invited me to visit 
him. I thanked him and stayed at home, where Nazel told 
me many things about the tribes and clans of the Sammar. 
Late that night Mafrud came again, to beseech that I would 
persuade an-Nuri to reduce his taxe.s, which he had not paid 
for five years. Me and his clan had deserted an-Nuri five 
years before to join the 'Araarat; but after the outbreak of 
the World War he returned to an-Nuri because he thought he 
would be safer in the inner desert under his protection than 
with the foreign 'Amarat on the banks of the Euphrates. 
An-Nuri welcomed him heartily, but told him he must pay 
all the assessments levied during the last five years. Against 
this decision Mafrud protested that he had made payments 
to the head chief of the 'Amarat; but an-Nuri disregarded 
his plea. 

Friday, January 8, 191.5. It rained until nearly five o'clock. 
We set out at 6.24 A.M. toward the south. In the depressions 
hung a thick fog, out of which the black tents of the Kwacbe 
protruded like great boulders of lava. At 6.40 we had an-Ne- 
duf to the south -southeast. Nazel told me that fifty days 
before there had been a heavy rain north and east of Kna’ 
in the Nefud and that consequently there was plenty of water 
everywhere. He said the Sammar were camping contentedly 
among perennials that offered abundant pasture for camels 
(mukajjefin biwast has-sagar). In the region in which we 
were traveling rain had also fallen about two months before 
(bi^xferi) and hence the camels found good pasturage. 
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Our way led through the midst of innumerable herds of 
grazing camels, which came toward us from all directions and, 
forming into two long lines, stood eyeing us curiously, swaying 
their long necks and, with dropped lower lips, growling quietly. 



Fiu. 110 — At-Tajat volcanoes from the east (see p. 463). 


The weaned foals would lick our camels, romp about them, and 
run after them. Their mothers had ceased to give them any 
attention; for the breeding period had begun, when the parent 
no longer cares about the young she has been nursing for 
twelve months. Here and there could be seen a female camel 
with a foal but a few days old. The movements of the baby 
camels were clumsy, and when one of them stumbled its 
mother would lick it and lament over it pitifully. Occasionally 
a male would come charging toward us from a distance, the 
thick foam dripping from his nostrils, and herdsmen would 
have to chase him away. Whenever we viewed them from an 
elevation, the herds looked to us as if they were swimming 
in a sea, an illusion caused by the fog which covered the 
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depressions to a heiKht of a meter and a half and enveloped 
the camels up to their humps and heads. Since the movements 
of their feet were not visible, the fog as it shifted appeared 
to carry the whole herd along- with it and whenever it lifted 



F\c,. Ill — Habra a1-Mezare' from the north (Kee p. 467). 


somewhat the herd would vanish as if it had fallen into the 
sea, only to reappear a while later much farther off. 

Turning at 7.38 somewhat more toward the south-south- 
east, we arrived at 7.43 at a small rain pool, filled our bags 
with water, and went on at 8.10. In the dark [clouds to the 
westward were serpent-like flashes of lightning followed by 
the roll of thunder. At ten o’clock a mild south-southwest 
wind arose. Our camels walked with long strides toward the 
south. It seemed as if the individual heights were approach- 
ing us instead of our approaching them. Said Nazel; "O Chief, 
all that lieth before the camel rider is near; and all that lieth 
behind him is far.” 

From 11.42 until 12.17 P.M. we ate our dinner in the 
se'ib of al-Mra’. At one o’clock there appeared to the south- 
west the dark volcano of 'Amud, while to the south-south- 
east glimmered the many rain pools of al-Arnabijjat (Fig. 106, 
p. 436). At 2.32 we entered a region covered with basalt 
and lava gravel. At 3.10 through the binoculars I discerned 
to the southeast two camel riders standing upon a height 
scanning the region. Not being certain that they were not 
scouts of a robbing band, we sent our companions with the 
camels through a depression while Nazel and I kept watch 
on the riders. In a few minutes they disappeared toward the 
southwest. We continued our journey until 4.43, when we 
made up for the night in a small hollow in which we had 
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found a growth of perennials. We neither built a fire nor 
pitched the tent. 

Saturday, January 9, 1915. At 1.10 A. M. a .squall came up 
from the west and snatched away everything that had not 
been fastened down. Soon large drops of rain began to fall, 
flashes of lightning crossed and recrossed, and in the west 
thunder rumbled. Fearing our supplies would be drenched, we 
began to pitch the tent, but it took a long time to tighten 
the ropes sufficiently for the tent to withstand the impact 
of the wind. There was no thought of sleep, for every little 
while a peg would be pulled out and the tent poles would col- 
lapse, making it necessary for us to prop the tent and secure 
it anew. At 2.20 both wind and rain ceased and here and there 
in the sky stars appeared. We started on at 6.12. 

At 7.41 a mild wind sprang up from the south-southwest. 
Far to the southeast we saw dark tents and ahead of us about 
sixty gazelles and numerous brown vultures. At 8.40 the vol- 
cano of 'Amud (Fig. 107, p. 440) was almost due west of 
us, while about six kilometers to the northeast glimmered 
the Habra ASbah. To the southwest the black Tell al-(5dejr 
glowered upon the horizon, beyond which were visible the 
Habari Masha’ and before them three yellowish causeways 
girdling the artificial rain pools Mahafir al-6dejr. We rode 
upon low, smooth swells called j/eJibe, in the region of al- 
Arnabijjat. At 9.10 Nazel fainted and would have fallen off his 
camel if I had not caught him. We laid him on the ground 
and rubbed him until he regained consciousness, but he was 
very weak. I had tea brewed for him and tried to find out 
the cause of his collapse. He told me that he was subject to 
cramps in the stomach and swooned easily. What should I 
do if he were taken sick or if he died? I wondered. When he 
first came to me he was very feeble, but he had regained 
much of his strength since then. I gave him medicine and 
made up my mind to shorten the day’s march that he might 
have a good sleep that night. 

In the south numerous tents began to appear and at 9.52 
we started toward them. On the way two men and a woman 
of the despised al-Hawazem tribe joined us. The Hawazem 
camp over almost the whole of Arabia with different Bedouin 
tribes; they are met even in an-Nukra south of Damascus 
and in al-6ezire between the Euphrates and the Tigris. These 
Hawazem were of the clan camping with Eben Hrejmis of 
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the Fed'an tribe and were visiting kinsmen who were camping 
with the Arabs of Abu Tajeh. At 10.40 the artificial pools 
Mahafir al-(jdejr lay west of us, with [the volcanic region 
reaching to them and bounding the yellow plain of al-Hamad 



Fhj. 112 — The Mared tower, al-ftowf, from the south (see p.'4G7). 


like a high, black wall. At 10.51 we crossed the head of the 
valley of al-Bdene (Fig. 108, p. 450) w'hich merges with Wadi 
'Ar'ar. We traveled over a plain coated with a yellow, clayish 
soil and dotted with numerous large and small rain pools. 
From 11.20 to 11.32 we drew water and at 12.32 P.M. en- 
camped upon a low height amid pools in which many camels 
of the migrating Hwetat were wading. I laid Nazel in my 
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tent where he soon fell asleep and woke up toward evening 
refreshed. 

That evening 'Awde abu T&jeh came to visit me, but he 
did not stay long, for the herdsmen discovered in the south- 
east an enemy band, supposedly of the Sammar, who had to 
be scared away. 

Sunday, January 10, 1915. Our neighbor brought me a 
little milk in a wooden trough. After drinking some myself 
I handed the vessel to Nazel, who exclaimed: “7st, long life 
to thee!" When I wished the same to him, he said: “That ye 
say ‘long life to thee’ is dearer to me than if ye should say 
‘mayest thou fall’ {kawlekorti 'ist tiswa' min kawlekoni ta/it).” 
At six o’clock we set out. At 8.25 A. M. a cool wind rose from 
the west. From 9.05 to 9.18 we drew water and from 9.35 to ten 
o’clock we rested. From riders returning out of the southeast 
we learned that the enemy band which had been^ seen the day 
before by the herdsmen consisted of fifteen Sammar who 
had escaped toward the southeast. At 10.22 several volcanoes 
appeared deep below us to the west and southwest, all of 
them table-shaped with sharply defined outlines. At 10.30 
the wind dropped altogether; after eleven o’clock the sun 
shone, the temperature gradually rose, and at 11.42 when we 
stopped for dinner in the plain of al-Bijaz the thermometer 
registered 17.5” C. We set out again at 12.18 P. M. 

The young man from al-ftowf who used to prepare coffee 
for Prince an-Nuri and now was returning home in our com- 
pany, walked the first day. The second day Nazel took pity 
on him and let him ride on his camel, the cook settling him- 
self comfortably behind the saddle. The third day he seated 
himself nonchalantly in the saddle and told Nazel either to 
walk or to climb upon one of my camels. After Nazel was 
taken sick, we laid him upon a camel between two knapsacks. 
When he recovered, however, he wanted to ride his own camel 
again, but the cook informed him insolently that when he 
was with the Prince he used to ride this camel and that he 
should ride it to al-6owf. His relatives, who detested the Sam- 
mar tribe, joined him in treating Nazel’s camel as if it were 
theirs. I did not want to mix myself up in the controversy 
but when the negro 'Abdallah began to spread the untruth 
that the camel belonged to the cook and not to Nazel, I rode 
into the midst of the arguing men, made the cook get off 
the saddle, and warned him and his companions that if they 
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offended Nazel again by word or glance I would not give them 
a gulp of water or a mouthful of food and would throw all 
their baggage off my camels. I made it clear to 'Abdallah 
that I was his “uncle” during his stay with me and he my 
slave; that if he kept this in mind, well and good; but if he 



forgot the fact I would impress it upon him painfully. From 
that moment 'Abdallah kept near us and followed me like a 
faithful puppy. Nazel thanked me for having saved his honor 
with the settlers of al-Gowf. 

On the way we frightened out several foxes. Nazel said 
that AllSh must like foxes since the fox is the only creature 
to which he sends prey no matter whether it is awake or 
asleep or buried in the ground. Once upon a time the foxes 
wanted to find out whether Allah would send them something 
to eat if they buried themselves. So they selected one of 
their number for the trial and dug a small grave in the yel- 
low clay; one of them lay dow-n in it and the others covered 
him up. Only the whiskers of the buried fox protruded above 
the gi'ound. Then the other foxes ran away and waited at a 
distance to see what would happen. And behold ! A hare came 
out in search of food. He saw the protruding whiskers of 
the buried fox and, thinking they weie dry stalks of grass, 
came nearer and nearer and began to sniff at the whiskers 
and pull them. .At that the buried fox stirred and bit the 
poor hare to death. 

At 3.44 we stopped (hTg. 109, p. 451) and let the camels 
graze while we prepared our supper. From 5.30 until 8.05 we 
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rode over a clayey plain and then lay down beside our camels. 
The night was very damp. 

Monday, January 11, 1915. We were on the march at six 
o’clock. The air was very still. At first we walked over a 
rolling plain covered with fine gravel and in places with sand 



Fig. 114 — The northem part of Dumat al-ftandalijje. 


dunes. Unejs eben Bnejje wanted to know if I was going with 
him to Gubba to Eben Rmal and invited me into his tent. When 
I asked him why he camped with strangers, he replied : 

“It is my fate, Musa. My forefathers once owned yonder 
the entire northern and eastern boundary of the Nefud. Dost 
thou know aS-^iiiz ? Well, ask thou to whom belong the wells 
of az-Zhejri and ar-Rarifi and ask to whom belong the dif- 
ferent watering places east of the Nefud and thou wilt be 
told that they belong to Eben Bnejje. In bygone days my 
forefathers were more powerful than either an-Nuri or Nawwaf 
is today, but Allah has taken away from us our pow'er and 
our property and has given them to others. I, Unejs, had 
as neighbor a Sulejmani, of the tribe of the Weld Slejman. 
He had been camping with me for years. Seven years ago 
our tents were at as-Sfer in an-Nukru below Damascus. What 
was to come about between us happened — I killed my neigh- 
bor. Then with my relatives I fled from the avenger to the 
inner desert (ila-s-serk) to find refuge with Eben RmM in 
the center of the Nefud. On the way we were attacked by 
the Zefir and robbed of all our camels, so that we came to 
Eben Rmil without tents, without herds, without provisions. 
He gave us shelter and food. I should have liked to return 
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Flu. 115— A yard in the Hardens, al-6owf (Ddmat al-fiandalijje). 
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to my own country, but the avenger demanded as recompense 
for the spilled blood fifty camels, a mare, and equipment. 
Whence was I to get them? But Allah moved the hearts of 
an-Nuri and my co-tribesmen and they promised aid to me. 
I returned to an-Nuri two months ago. He gave me twenty- 
five camels; from other Rwala I have solicited twenty-five 
more, a mare, and equipment. I have satisfied zajjantah (the 
avenger). Now I ride with a few camels to fetch my relatives 
(ahli).” 

From 6.55 to 7.15 the camels grazed. To the northwest 
the volcanic region loomed over the horizon, appearing from 
afar like a lofty, dark blue wall, while in front of it, nearer 
us, were the single black groups of the at-Tajat volcanoes (Fig. 
110, p. 455). At 8.10 the heights and the HabSri 'Agrumijjat 
could be seen in the east. After 9.18 we had a cool south 
wind. At 10.30 we stopped to dine, continuing on our way at 
11.12. By 11.66 the south wind had become very blustering. 

We were going through the region of al-Bijaz, which is 
favored by Sammar when they travel to Syria. Watering their 
camels at 2elib Swer, they circle al-6owf to the north, drink 
at an-Nabk abu Kasr and then at al-Azrak, and finally may 
rob the settlers at Bosra and on the western edges of the 
Hawran. We noted tracks of two raiding bands. Nazel prayed; 
“O Allah, cast a veil upon them and cast it upon us too! (allah 
jester 'alejhom wa ’alejjia!)" 

The volcanoes of at-Tajat were enveloped in thin vapor 
which made them seem immensely huge and mobile. Said 
Nazel: “A mirage (sardii) beguileth us.” At 1.25 P. M. the 
scenery of the desert changed. Far to the south in what 
appeared once to have been a high escarpment there gaped 
innumerable rifts, caves, clefts, and gorges, dividing the es- 
carpment into larger and smaller pillars, cones, pyramids, 
boulders, and domes. In front of the escarpment two domes 
seemed to stand, with a mound of black stone upon each of 
them; the space between them looked like a gate. Nazel called 
this Bwejb al-Razwin (Little Gate of Raiders) and declared 
that he had passed through it at least a hundred times at 
the head of troops. Northwest of the gate extends the valley 
of as-SiS, coming from the volcanoes of at-Tajat and termi- 
nating in the basin of Nejsuba. West of the gate and south 
of the valley the rugged wall is called ar-Rijeten. 
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BWEJB AL-RAZWAN TO AL-fiOWF 

From 3.05 until 5.35 our camels grazed and we ate supper 
near Bwejb al-Razwan. Ascending a rock dome with a fairly 
large rigni (pile of stones) upon it, I lay down flat on my stomach 
and through my binoculars scanned the landscape for smoke 
or raiders. After supper we loaded the camels and rode until 
seven o’clock, when we made ready for the night near two 
solitary pillars called ar-Rijeten, a name which has also been 
given to the whole vicinity. Nobody was permitted to talk or 
to smoke on the way for fear the sound, the odor of smoke, 
or the glow of a burning pipe or cigarette might draw attention 
to us. We hid the camels and the baggage between boulders 
so effectually that we could not be seen from a distance of 
ten meters and we all prayed that Allah would envelop us 
in his veil. 

Tuesday, January 12, 1915. We started at 5.40 A. M. toward 
the south. Nazel said that aemh grew in abundance on the 
right bank of the valley of as-Si2. There are two kinds of 
seinh: the taller variety, of a reddish tint, is called al-horr 
or hamr waief\ the shorter, with seeds that are dark but 
much more palatable, is called da'&'. The plant shoots out as 
late as March but only after the soil has been thoroughly 
soaked by the at-trajjdwi (Pleiades, November) rain.’"" 

From seven until 7.35 the camels grazed and we ate break- 
fast. During the meal 'Abdallah told us how 'Abdallah eben 
Menfes, wanting to entertain an-Nuri, had said to him: 

“I seek to entertain thee as my guest. What shall I slaughter 
for thee? A sheep? Thou deservest something more valuable. 
A camel? It is not worthy of thy greatness. What then? 
Behold, I have a son. I will kill him for thee and yet even 
this will not equal thy highness.” 

At 9.30 we arrived on the fringe of the basin al-6uba. 
To the right and behind us we saw a boundless plain with 
scattered boulders, large and small, gnawed by erosion; while 
ahead of us rose thousands of higher or lower solitary tabular 
hills bathed in a rosy, flickering light, the darker spots a 
glowing violet. From all the angles upon which the sunbeams 

1 brouirht homi' h apeclini'n of wbicb Profemor Vvlenovsk^ clatMlflcH as 

FornkaJUri, Hnchiit. It Ir idi'ntieal with fall. 

Al'MubultiBBit Ajuan (Dv Got'jv), p. writn in thu Arabian desert ffrows 

a plant known ai which rvNcmbk'S itardal (mustard seed). It caslH its own scudH. 

After It has ripened, It Is taken to pools of rain water and soaked, an operation which 
makes the sectis fail out. The needs an' then around and maiie into a bread that is the chief 
sustenance of the nativi^s. 
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broke sparks seemed to spurt, so that the whole vicinity seethed 
with the hot redness of molten iron. I could have gazed at 
it a long time, but the camels would not wait The road was 
very steep, running through a series of defiles. Many a camel 



Fig. IK) — A draw well, al-Gowf. 


lost its load and upon many another the load had come sliding 
down sidewise. We ran leaping to help the beasts and to calm 
the panic-stricken. At 10.25 we reached the lowland of al- 
'Azraba, which slopes southward, and immediately began to 
take the loads off the camels in order to strap them on more 
securely. Nowhere was there a single green bush or blade of 
grass except the dry korzi, which grows there in profusion 
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and which at the time had young sprouts. Kejmvi and Bh 
were not yet awakened to new life. 



Fig. 117 — A draw well, al-fiowf. 


All the solitary tabular hills consist of horizontal strata 
of unequal degrees of hardness. The harder ones resist wind, 
sand, rain, and frost, and so outwear the softer layers. .The 
topmost stratum is, as a rule, always harder than those below. 
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which crumble away, while the upper one rests solidly; hence 
it is impossible to scale such hills. Scattered over the plain 
are thousands of boulders of all sizes — the fragments of the 
harder layers which have collapsed as their supports have 
given way. 

At 11.25 we started on over the plain among solitary 
tabular hills (,Mr) and fallen boulders. At noon we were 
proceeding across the wide, dry, rain pool Habra al-Mezare' 
(Fig. Ill, p. 456), from which rise several rocky, table-shaped 
hills. Their sides have many crevices that hold rain water. Such 
crevices are called zalta (pi. ildt). At about one o’clock we 
entered the gorge of Bab al-Faw, which is fifteen meters wide 
and more than two hundred meters deep. 

At 1.28 P. M. we sighted al-6owf, or Dumat al-(^andalijje, 
as this settlement is rightly called. Far off beyond the arid, 
gray plain, almost on the southern border of the basin, ap- 
peared the dai'k green of plentiful date palms, in welcome 
contrast with the bare rosy slopes over which we were toiling. 
Among the palms the high yellow walls and towers of the 
settlement gleamed in the sunshine. Looming above the walls 
and palms was the main tower of the Mared (Fig. 112), sur- 
mounted by four smaller but substantial towers; to the right 
of the Mared on the top of a slope rose the quadrangular 
tower of al-Farha and north of it the smaller al-Frejha. 

At 1.42 we stepped from the gorge into the plain of Safa’ 
Radir Marzuk, in the westem part of which there is a de- 
pression where rain water remains for along time. The surface 
of this plain is light gray, rocky, and eroded by wind-blown 
sand. To the west appeared the solitary dome of al-'Abd; 
southeast of it the tabular hill of as-§ajba; south of it and 
southeast from us, on the very brim of the cliff, lay the 
ruins of al-Hasja’; and east of these stood the old fortification 
of al-Bir|r. Far to the southwest the basin of al-ftowf is bounded 
by the height of al-Gedilijje. To the east, above the palms 
of al-Bhejrat, we noted the high, black Ri^m Nura and beneath 
it numerous rocky clefts, 2lat al-Bhejrat, alongside which rose 
the precipitous wall of the Ab-al-Kows ridge. 

At 2.12 we were riding in the hollow of Radir Marzuk. 
About two hundred meters eastward we noted two cup-like 
heights, Subbt al-Widi, in which gypsum (sid) was being 
dug for use in plastering and whitewashing houses. At 2.40 
we came to the dilapidated habitations of A1 Hsejn and Al 
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Pig. 118 — Gardens, al>6owf. 





Fig. 119— Gardens, aI-6owf. 
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Hasan. At the beginning of 1909 these were sturdy, fortified 
buildings with vast gardens abounding in tall palms and 
spreading vines; but in 1915 the buildings were destroyed, 
the garden walls demolished, the palms cut down — sacri- 
fices to the relentless fights of the period from January, 
1909, to July, 1910. At the strange sight of crumbling walls 
and blackened palms our camels took fright and hence we 
led them along the western edges of the gardens up to the 
Mared fort. The wide wooden gate swung open before us; we 
drove the camels into the space enclosed on the north, east, 
and south by high buildings and on the west by a high wall ; 
and here we were at last in the courtyard of the Mared ! 

SOJOURN AT AL-fiOWF 

I hastened to look for 'Amer, Nawwaf’s regent, and finally 
found him in a large room that had no windows, sipping his 
coffee by the western wall, near a comer in which he could 
not be shot from the door. After greeting me, he seated himself 
in the foremost place and awaited my interrogations. I handed 
him the message from Nawwaf and then directed him to show 
me all the inscriptions there were in al-Cowf in languages that 
the people did not understand. He answered that while deepen- 
ing the well in the Mared tower they had found a number of 
marble slabs bearing strange inscriptions, but that nobody 
seemed to know what had become of them. He also told me 
that in a street near the Mared there was set in the wall 
a stone with strange writing. I told him that 1 was going to 
look at the stone and that meanwhile he must see to it that 
those marble slabs were found. On squeeze paper, with a 
brush and water, I made an impression of the Nabataean in- 
scriptions on the stone in the wall and then, as there was 
no wind in the narrow street, I let the paper dry on the 
stone and returned to the courtyard. 'Amer sat there on the 
high steps laboriously reading Nawwaf’s orders to about two 
hundred listeners. 

As soon as the inhabitants of al-6owf who were present 
perceived me, they began to cheer me and to wish me success 
in the negotiations with Eben Rasid. They all longed for 
peace. 

“0 Chief,” they pleaded, “deliver us from this prison! 
We have not dared to show ourselves beyond our fortifies- 
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tion walls for five years. Our enemies prowl after us day 
and night. Our herds have died, our trade has ceased, we 
live only on dates and on those grains of cereal that we our- 
selves raise in the gardens.” 

They brought me but two fragments of legible Nabataean 
writings. Although I had promised a Turkish pound ($ 4.5U) 
for every complete inscription they could find, I had secured 
only these two. Either they had taken the other writings to 
Syria or they had walled them up in the Mared, the flanking 
towers of which had been undergoing repairs. 

Meantime 'Amer had donned his best holiday clothes and 
with the elders of al-6owf was ready to welcome me formally 
in the name of his master, Nawwaf. Toward evening I went 
with him to the al-Farha tower and questioned him about 
the route I should take. He recommended that I go along the 
eastern fringes of the Nefud, where it had rained amply 
twelve days before and where, therefore, 1 should find water 
in every rocky crevice. Learning from Nazel that two Sammar 
w'ere imprisoned in al-6owf, I asked 'Amer to release them. 
He did so immediately upon our return, taking them before 
me and directing them to thank me for their liberation. As 
they were clad only in ragged shirts, 1 bought them new 
shirts, kerchiefs, and mantles and asked them to bear greet- 
ings from me to their chiefs. One of them belonged to the 
Nebhan clan, the other to the Zmejl. Unejs eben Bnejje wanted 
to know when and in which direction I was going; but 1 gave 
him no definite reply in order that any probable ambush by 
robbers might be thwarted by their lack of information. In 
the evening we determined the latitude. I slept in my tent 
inside the courtyard. 

Wednesday, January 13, ISl.*). We rose early. The court- 
yard was crowded with sick and wounded in need of advice 
and medicines. After getting through with them I went with 
'Amer into the main Mared tower. It is round in shape and 
narrows toward the top, to which a crude spiral staircase 
leads from Nawwaf’s apartment, which is in about the center 
of the structure. The tower is entered through a narrow aper- 
ture closed by a heavy door sheathed with iron. A still smaller 
aperture leads into a meager hallway whence one may enter 
Nawwaf’s apartment, in which were stored enough arms, am- 
munition, and provisions to enable him to withstand a long 
siege. Keys to open the door leading to the hallway were kept 
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only by 'Amer and by Naww&f’s mother, who was his caretaker. 
He did not trust his wife, a native of al-6owf. The mother 
greeted me cordially, led me through the house, displayed the 
two goats that lived with her in the tower, and showed me how 
she could draw water straight from a well of fresh spring 
water lined with stones and dug under the tower. From Naw- 
waf’s room, which was stuffy and damp because the old, thick 
stone walls constantly perspired, we went up the spiral stair- 
case to the top of the tower, which was enclosed by a low wall 
perforated on all sides with loopholes for guns. The fortress had 
suffered much in the last combats. The four smaller flanking 
towers had been re-erected by Naww&f, but were made of 
adobe, while the original walls are of hard stones. 

In the courtyard 'Amer’s guards showed me a young 
antelope which had been brought by the Sararat from the 
Nefud. Later we climbed up the towers of al-Frejha and al- 
Farha to sketch a map of al-6owf from the top. 

The settlements of al-6owf (the basin, the cavity) are 
situated, as the name itself implies, in a basin extending from 
the west northeastward. This basin is about one hundred kilo- 
meters long, about ten kilometers wide, and forty to fifty 
meters deep. The run-off flows down the surrounding heights 
into it and remains throughout the year on the underlying 
rocks under a layer of coarse sand and gravel, emerging at 
many places in the form of springs and elsewhere filling wells 
from four to twenty meters deep. In the deepest wells the 
water is quite tepid and somewhat salty. It is, of course, the 
abundance of water that accounts for the presence of men 
and settlements at al-Oowf. The largest settlement is called 
by the inhabitants Dumat al-Candalijje, while the appellations 
al-fiowf and al-Guba refer to the entire basin with the re- 
mainder of the settlements. 

Dumat al-6andalijje (Figs. 113, 114) comprises about four 
hundred dwellings and is subdivided into ten precincts: on the 
west, Suk al-Rarb, Suk as-Shara, Suk al-Wadi, Suk as-§ajbe, 
Suk Mared; north of these, Suk Sarrah, Suk ar-Khejbijjin, and 
Suk 'Ala£:; south of the Mared, Suk al-Hadne, and finally, 
Suk an-Niejb. In the neighborhood of the town are small 
gardens: an-Nwekit, al-Wusi'a, 6awa, al-Knejje, 'Ujun Kibre, 
'Ajn a5-§ej|j, ar-Rsejde, etc. Ar-Rhejbijjin, it is alleged, are 
the descendants of merchants who immigrated from ar-Rahba 
beside the Euphrates or from ar-RheJbe in Syria. According 
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to the natives, the inscription on the stone in the Suk al- 
Rarb reads thus: 

“Elf bilrfjowf racijje “A thousand are the draw 

wells in al- 6 owf, 

w elf ’ejn garijje A thousand are the flowing 

springs — 

wa min hass sbakat And who has heard that the 

cd-^obejje 'Obejje mare won the race 

wa hije teniije." Though but five years old?” 

Except in the case of the Suk Mared, every precinct has 
palm gardens, in the midst of which are the houses. The 
gardens are surrounded by high walls. Through a substantial 
gate one enters a nan-ow street between two inner garden 
walls and, following it, comes to a small yard shaped like a 
cross (Fig. 115), from which four solid gates open into four 
houses. At the place where the four gardens meet there 
usually is a well (Figs. 116, 117) from which camels and cows 
draw water for the irrigation of the gardens (Figs. 118, 119). 

Of the dates grown at aI- 6 owf, al-wse/fiijye ripens earliest. 
It is a bit smaller than a walnut, yellow, and somewhat sour. 
The most palatable variety is hetwa, black and almost as long 
as a finger, but thicker. Helwet al-hsejn, which is yellow, is 
also large and delicious. Hamr sM can be preserved the longest 
and it has the best flavor when the new crop of u.l-m8ejhiijv 
is nearly ripe. Dates are measured by .va' (1 .vd' — 9 liters). 

The dates are prepai'ed in various ways. When they are 
good but unripe they are mixed with cut 'drier and cooked 
over a moderate fire until all the juice evaporates; then 
they are divided in the middle to dry, strung on twine, and 
preserved as food for travelers. Another method is to roast 
semh, grind it, and mix it with ripe, black dates. The semli 
will absorb all the juice and the mixture will last over a year 
without spoiling. This is called benl. 

In the gardens figs, oranges, lemons, apricots, grapes, 
and various vegetables also grow luxuriantly. Beside the walls 
are usually planted slender etel trees, which resemble tarfa. 
The wood of these trees is used in the making of flat roofs. 
Immediately outside the gardens and sometimes inside them 
are small fields planted with wheat or barley. The civil war 
in 1909- 1910 caused the destruction of many houses and 
gardens. 
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It is apparent that the Nabataeans founded a large colony in 
Dumat al-(!^andal and, therefore, had a burial ground. I discov- 
ered no trace of it, however. It is alleged that in a?-Swene'ijje, 
near the M&red, old caves were unearthed, but that nothing 
was found in them and they were immediately covered up 
again.“’ 

)« continuation of thla cxiu^tition Into northern Noftd and thence into Meso- 
pniitmia lx narrated In the author’x fortheomintt NorfAem Nedd and Middle EuphrateH, 
both of which will form parta of the present m'rivM. 
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NORTHERN ARABIA IN THE ASSYRIAN PERIOD 
The North Arahian Tribes 

The ancient Ai^syrian records mention Arabia and the Arabs as early 
as the ninth century before Christ. In the year 854» Gindibu with a thousand 
camel riders from the Aribi land aided the king of Damascus against 
Salmanasar Til at Karkar (Monolith Inscription [Kawlinson, Cuneifomi 
InsciiiiHontt (1861 — 1884), Vol. 3, pi. 8], col. 2, 1. 94; Peiser in: Schrader, 
Keitinachrifiliche Bibliathek [18fc»9 — 1900], Vol. 1, p. 172). — According 
to this report Gindibu brought only riders upon camels; hence we must 
look for the site of his camp somewhere southeast of Damascus. 

Tiglath Pileser IV (746 — 727 B. C.) endeavored to insure the trade 
highways which pass through Syria and converge on the Mediterranean. 
To this end he subjugated the independent principalities of Syria and estab> 
lished Assyrian pi*ovinces, persuading the more distant kings and chiefs 
to recognize his dominion. The Annah of Tiglath Pileser IV ( Rost, Keil^ 
schriftU-xte [1H93], Vol. 2, pi. 16; Dayard, Inacriittions [18B1], pll. 50b, 
67 a), 1. 154 (see also Rost, op, cit, VoJ. 1, p. 26), record that in the 
year 738 Zabibi, the ((ucen of the Atibi land, .sent him tribute. — Where 
Zabibi resided and what tribes she ruled we do noi. know; probably 
.she ruled the oasis of Adumu and was high priestess of that Kedar 
tribe to which this oasis paid tribute. 

In 732 B. C. Tiglath Pileser IV engaged in war with Samsi, another 
ciueen of Aribi, who had broken a great oath .sworn by the god ^ama.s. 
He conquered two of her cities and laid .siege to her camp, .so that she 
humbled herself before him and sent a tribute of camels, male and 
female. Her .subjugation being complete, Tiglath Pile.ser appointed a 
resident {kepv) for her court {Annals [Rost, op. cit., Vol. 2, pi. 23; 
Layard, op. cit., pi. 66], 11. 210 — 217; see also Rost, op. cif., Vol. 1, p. 36). 
Perhaps Samsi had incurred his wrath by aiding the hard-pressed king 
of Damascus. The cities which the As.syrian monarch conquered after 
the fall of Damascus lie along the southeastern boundary of that city’s 
domain, possibly on the caravan road in the southern Hawran. These 
cities, like all the settlements on Uie line between the tilled fields and 
the desert, had been tributary to Queen Samsi. Tiglath Pileser's resident, 
living in one of these citie.s, was to transmit to Syria complete reports 
upon the conduct of the queen and her tribes. 

These tribes were likewise forced to recognize Assyrian dominion. 
The annals record that in the year of Samsi’s fall the Mas*a tribe, the 
city of T5ma, and the tribes of Saba’, Hajappa, Badana, Haiti, and 
Idiba’il, inhabiting the distant western section of the country, had sent 
in tribute gold, silver, camels, and spices of all kinds. The identity of 
these tribes has already been discussed by me in some detail in my 
book. The Northern He§az, pp. 288 — 291, where it was shown that they 
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may be identified with the Madianites and associated tribes of the Bible. 
Without repeating what was there discussed, we may add here a few 
observations more particularly on the Mas'a and Idiba’il tribes. 


The Masa 

In The Northvm HegnZt p. 288, it was explained that the Mas'a 
tribe was probably identical with the Biblical tribe of Massa (Gen. 25: 
13 f.) and that it had it.s encampments east or southeast of Moab. Here 
the camp sites of the other tribes allied with the Mas'a may have been 
situated, and here the A.ssyrian record which makes mention of the Mas’a 
places this tribe. 

Dhorme, Len payn hibliquca (1910), p. 190, seeks the tribe of Mas'a 
amonjc the inhabitants of the south Arabian port of Muza. This identi- 
fication, however, seem.s utterly untenable. 

Delitzsch, Wo lag dae Paradiea? (1H81), p. 302, quotes a report of 
the Assyrian resident to an unnamed kin^: “After thy departure from 
the Niba'ati tribe, Malik-Kamaru, the son of Amme'uta’ of the Ma.«<'a 
tribe, slew and robbed the members of the (Niba'ati) tribe. One of them, 
who had saved himself by escaping, came to the city of the king*’ 
(Kawlinson, CuvHform Inacriptiona [1861 — 1884], Vol. 4, pi. 54, no. 1). — 
The resident refers to an expedition conducted by the unnamed king 
into the territory of the Niba'ati tribe and allegfs that this tribe had 
been attacked from the north or northwest by the chief of the Mas’a 
tribe. The Niba'&ti or Nabaitai tribe, the Biblical Nebajdt (Nabataeans), 
according to other Assyrian records had their camping grounds in the 
southern half of the depression of Sirh&n. Therefore we must seek the 
territory of the Mas'a tribe north or northwest of them in close proximity 
to the southern border of the Damascan territory and the western 
bounds of the Aribi, for the context of the Assyrian records also mentions 
Mas'a in immediate connection with the territory of Queen Samsl. 

The Idibd'il avd Other Tribes 

Readers of The Northern HeyaZf p. 291, will also remember that 
a certain kepn. Idibi'il of the land of Arubu was appointed by Tiglath 
Pileser IV as his representative and informant on the Egyptian frontier 
and that to this Idibi’il were apportioned fifteen settlements of the 
Askalon district. The tribe of Idiba’il and the ^epu Idibi’il certainly 
bore the same name, the name, perhaps, of a reigning family, precisely 
as now the name Eben Ra^id is occasionally applied to the Sammar tribe 
as a whole. Because Idibi’il was appointed a kepu of lands lying near 
Egypt and w'as given settlements belonging to the city of Askalon, it 
would seem to follow that the camping grounds of his tribe must have 
been in the Sinai peninsula and that his influence must have extended 
north even beyond Gaza. The fact that he was said to have been of the 
land of Arubu would go to prove that the Sinai peninsula, as well as 
the regions on the frontiers of the Damascan settlements and the oasis 
of Adumu, was regarded as belonging to the Aribi. 

This seems to be confirmed by Esarhaddon's annals, which place 
the kings of the Aribi in the same region (Rogers, Eaarhaddont obverse, 
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1.20; RawlinRon, op. cit., Vol.3, pi. 35, no. 4, reverse, 1.2). In short, we should 
take the “Aribi” and “Arubu*’ of the Assyrians to refer to the nomads 
and nomads' lands not only of Arabia proper but also of the dibtricts 
south of Palestine and east of Egypt. It is inconceivable that the Aribi 
domain should have been any one single region of limited area. 

The Assyrian IdibaMl is surely identical with the Biblical tnbe of 
Adbe5l which, according to Genesis 25: 13, was descended from Ishniael. 
East of the tribes of Adbe51 and Ilatti, southeast and east of Beersheba, 
there used to encamp two other lineages, the Mibsam and the Misma', 
who according to Genesis, 2oc. eit., were also sons of Ishmael. According 
to 1 Chronicles 4: 25 — 27 the Misma* belonged among the Mibsam clans, 
who, being the strongest of the tribe of Simeon, had founded numerous 
settlements. The situation is clear. The Ishmaelite clans of Mibsam and 
Misma‘, whose encampments lay south of Palestine, through intermarriages 
became linked with the Simeonites and gradually settled in various 
Simeonite villages where they became a majority. Thus we see that we 
may locate the habitations of Ishmaelite tribes on the Sinai peninsula. 
This cannot be done in the case of the Madianite tribes. 

The tribes of Tema, Saba', Hajappa, and Badana, wishing to preserve 
their trade connections, had sent gifts to Tiglath Pileser IV and were 
under the sole political influence of the Assyrians. The real political 
power of the A.ssyrians extended during that time no farther south than 
the northern end of the Gulf of 'Alcaba and in the desert to the east 
no farther .south than the northern end of the depression of Sirh&n. 

Sargon II relates in the year 715 6. C. (Cylinder inscription 
[Rawlinaon, op. cit., Vol. 1, pi. 35; Lyon, Keilachriftteccfp Sargon*n (1883), 
p, 4; Winckler, Keilschrifttexte Sarptmo (188!)), Vol. 2, pi. 2, no. 1], line 20; 
see also Peiaer in: Schrader, Keilinsehriftliche Itibliotkek (1881) — 1900), 
Vol. 2, p. 42) that he defeated the tribes of Tamudi, Ibadidi, Marsimani, 
and Hajappa, and established the survivors in Samaria. The identity of 
these tribes also i.s fully discussed in The Northern HegdZt pp. 289, 
291—292. 


Assyrian Campaigns in Arabia Desekta 
Cavtpaigna of Sargon II and Sennachrrih 

The army of Sargon II undertook an expedition into the southern 
part of Edom and beyond, where the tribes named above had their 
camping grounds and whence they were in the habit of harassing the 
inhabitants of the regions subject to Assyria. Sargon marched over the 
transport road which runs from Syria to southwestern Arabia, success- 
fully attacked the camps of the marauders, and drove his captives north 
to settle them in Samaria. At the time of this victory even the Sabaean 
chief It’amara was obliged to send gifts and tribute to Sargon (Great 
Inscription of Khorsabad [Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninive 
(1846— 1850), Vol. 4, pi. 145;;. 1. 3; Winckler, op. cit., Vol. 2, pi. 65], line 27; 
see also Peiser in: Schrader, op.ciL, Yol.2,p. 54). — Sargon does not refer 
to It'amare as 'Hcing”; perhaps the latter was merely governor of the 
northern Sabaean settlements with his residence in Dajdkn or the 
Biblical Dedan. 
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In the s^ame year the annalsi of the king Sargon also mention the 
tribute of Queen Samsi of Aribi (Great Inscription of Khorsabad, loc. 
eit.i Peiser in: Schrader, loe. eit.). — The tribute consisted of white 
female camels which the chiefs of the individual clans surrendered to 
the Assyrians in the name of their queen. Winckler {op. cit,, Vol. 2, 
pi. 62, and (iesehiehte des alien Arahirns [3897], p. 46B) published an 
Arabian inscription which names four chiefs who, in the name of Queen 
Samsi, brought to the Great King 164 camels, specifically designated 
as “white." — White camels, called maratir, are today the pride of the 
whole clan. 

In the year 703 Jati'e, the queen of Aribi, sent her brother Baskanu 
with troops to help the Babylonian King Marduk-apal-iddina again.st 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria. In February, 702, Baskanu, together with 
his troops, was taken prisoner by the Assyrians (British Museum Cylinder 
113, 203 [Smith, Firet Campaign of Sennacherib (1921), p. 62J, 1.28). 

About the year 688 B. C. Sennacherib undertook an expedition 
against Telbunu, the i|ueen of the Arabs, defeated her in the desert 
(madbari), and captured many camels. The queen, for.saking her tents, 
fled with [lazael into the fort of Adumat, situated in the center of an arid 
desert waste (Ungnad in V order aaiatiache Sckrifldenkmdler, Vol. l,no. 77 
reverse, II. 22 — 27; Scheil, La camtmgne de Sennaehirib [1904], cols. 6Uf.). 

According to the inscriptions of Esarhaddon (681—468 B. C.) and 
Asurbanipal (668 — 626 B. C.) Queen Telbunu went over to the Assyrians. 
Because of her disaffection Sennacherib possessed himself of Adumu, 
the fort of Aribi, and took to Nineveh all the local gods and the queen 
herself (who was the prie.stes.s of the godess Dilbat), together with the 
princess Tali&a (Briti.sh Museum Tablets K 3037 and K 3406; Smith, 
Hielory of Sennacherib [1878], p. 138; Winckler, Textbuch, pp. 48n. ; 
Streck, Die Inechriftev Aesurbanipale [1916], Vol. 2, pp. 217 f., 223; 
Prism S [Scheil, Le prisme S et'Ansaraddon (1914), pi. 4], col. 4, 11. 2 — 6; 
Scheil, op. eit., p. 18). — 

Adumu, the fortress of the Aribi land, denotes the oasis of Dumat 
al-Aandal. According to Genesis 25: 13 ff, the inhabitants of the Duma 
oasis belonged among the Ishmaelites. The Assyrian annals do not divulge 
whether Sennacherib marched to Adumu from the east or the west, but 
I believe that he set out from Babylonia, which lies to the east. If the 
oasis of Adumu was a central point for the tribes camping in northern 
Arabia, the influence of Queen Telljunu must have extended up to the 
Babylonian frontier, since it was from Babylonia that trade caravans 
brought grain, cloths, and other articles necessary to the dwellers in 
the city of Aduihu. The tribes of Queen Telhunu, pressed on the west 
by the A.ssyrian legions, were the more willing to join the Babylonians, 
who up to that time had still preserved a certain degree of indepen- 
dence. Hence it is comprehensible that her tribes engaged in every 
rebellion of the Babylonians against the Assyrians, giving their aid in 
return for the Babylonian alliance and commerce. During the battles of 
Sennacherib with Babylonia Queen Telbunu probably camped with her 
tribes upon the Babylonian frontier, supporting from this strategic 
position the Babylonian legions, while some of her troops plundered the 
Assyrian provinces in Syria. Until the Babylonians were subjugated. 
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Sennacherib waH not in a position to undertake a more extensive expedition 
against Queen Teljjunu. Having taken Babylon in 6H9 B. C., he sought 
to insure his territories against further plundering and attempted to 
destroy the desert allies of his enemy. He attacked the camps of the 
clans subject to the queen, and routed and pursued them into the inner 
desert around Fort Adumu. 

Hazael, who fled with Telhunu to Adumu, was the chief of the Kedar 
tribe, which then held sway over northern Arabia as the 'Aneze of today 
or the Kalb of the Middle Ages. The individual clans of the Kedar and 
of the tribes dependent upon them w*ere camping in Palmyrena, in ihe 
volcanic district east and southeast of Damascus, and in the desert as far 
as the Nefud and Babylonia. The settlers of the large oasis of Adumu 
(Diimat al-^andal) were dependent upon the Kedar, because without the 
patronage of the latter trade caravans could not penetrate the desert. 
The Kedar had in Adumu their ovm .sanctuaries, their own deities, and 
their own priestess of the foremost deity, 'who was at the same time 
mistress of the dwellers in the oasi'<. If she excelliMl all rivals, she was 
acclaimed by the nomad.s also an their queen. I'he oasis of Duma even 
today belongs to the 'Aneze, and its inhabitants are tributary to them. 
The *Aneze have in the oasis their warehouses in which they keep part 
of their provisions and implements during their sojourns in the desert. 
If the master of such an oa.sis is a surpassing ruler, he may easily i)e- 
come the head of all the neighboring tribes, like the master of the oasis 
of Hijel, who has been acknowledged prince of all the Sammar. As to- 
day it is not nece.ssary for the prince to be at the same time commander- 
jn-chief of his warriors, so the priestess <|ueen Telhnnu could have em- 
ployed another to command her forces. T think that her lieutenant was 
Hazael, the king of Aribi. They both had fled before Sennacherib to 
their fortified oasis of Adumu. Around the fort spread the settlers’ 
gardens and orchards, which Sennacherib must certainly have demolished, 
had there been a protracted siege. Since by so wanton an act he would 
have destroyed the welfare of the settlers for several score years, their 
mi.stress and priestess submitted. Hazael and his warrior.s opposed sui- 
, render, for they would not have suffered any loss l>y the destruction of 
the gai‘dens. Thereupon a dispute developed between Telhunu and Hazael; 
as the Assyrian chi'onicle records: “Telljunu, who had become angi y at 
Hazael, the king of Aribi... and had brought about his defeat” (British 
Museum Tablets K 3087 and K 3405; Streck, foe. rif.). 

As Sennacherib could not surround the entire oaLSis, Hazael and his 
nomads were able to save themselves by fleeing into the inner desei’t. 
After Sennacherib’s death Hazael went w’ith many gifts to Nineveh, 
where Esarhaddon received him graciously. Hazael and his tribes had 
been very dangerous adversaries, because they could ride upon marauding 
expeditions in all directions and thus do harm to the Assyrian subjects 
them.selves as well as to their trade ctiravans and to the settlers undei* 
their rule. Hazael brought from Nineveh the idols Diblat, Duiu, Nuliaia, 
Ebirillu, and Atar Kurumaia, captured in Adumu (Prism S [Scheil, o/t. 
cU., pi. 4], col. 4, 11. 10 f.; see also Scheil, op. cit., p. IH). 

Having been merciful to l^azael, E.sarhaddon sought to gain also 
the Adumu settlers. For this reason he appointed as their priestess and 
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miRtreKK Princess Taliiia, who had resided in his palace for many years. 
ThouKh she remained loyal to the Assyrians, her loyalty cost her the 
favor of her new subjects in Arabia. 

CfiTHitaiona of Emrhaddon 

Blsarhaddon reconmized Hazael as the head chief of all the Kedar 
and increased the tril^ute which he was to pay by sixty-five camels. 
Hazael died in about 075 B. C. and left a son Uaitc* (also written Ja'lu, 
Jata’) whom Esarhaddon (Prisms A and C [Rawlinson, Cuneiform In- 
Hcnptiona (1H61 — 1HH4), Vol. 1, pH. 45 — 47], col. 3, 1. 20; see also Abel 
in: Schrader, KeihtiHrhriftliehe Bibltothek [1889 — 1900], Vol. 2, p. 130; 
Prism S, col. 4, 1. 18; Scheil, he. cit.) placed upon his father’s throne (Un- 
fCnad in VortiemHUHiHrhe Schrifltienkuialerf Vol. 1, no. 83, col. 1, 11. 3 — 19; 
Streck, op. eii., p. 377), forcing? him to pi^omisc to pay annually a thousand 
ynimie of irold, a thousand precious stones, fifty camels, and a thousand 
mea.sures of spices more than his father had had to pay. 

A rebellion broke out aj^ain.st Kinf? Uaite'. It was fostered by Uabu, 
who, having seduced the Aruba, schemed to usurp the kinfrdom. The 
Aruba endured the Assyrian supremacy reluctantly and were perhaps 
incited to revolt by iioih the Efryptians and the Babylonians. But 
Esarhaddon sent against Uabu an army which defeated and captured 
him and led him pri.soner to Nineveh (Prism S, col. 4, 11. Off.; Scheil, 
op. rit.t PP* 18f.). Nevertheless, the resistance against the Assyrians did 
not cease with the defeat of Uabu. Unite' placed himself at the head 
of his tribes. *'He hath forgotten the treaty, he hath forgotten the good 
deeds shown him.” He plundered with his tribes the Assyrian provinces 
which a<ljoined the desort. The As.syrian armies again di.splayed their 
efficiency, attacking his camp, capturing his gods, and precipitating hi.s 
flight into di.stant lands (Ungnad in VorrleraHintii<r/tc Schriftderikmah'rt 
loc. rii.; Streck, loe. rii.). From the chronicles it is not certain that 
Esarhaddon himself came to Arabia op this occasion. It would appear 
that the As.syi'iun army did not enter Adumu (Dumat al-ffandal), for 
Tabua, its mistress, remained faithful. ^ 

Phorme, Ijch pupg hihiiquen (1911), p. 20b, .surmises without reason 
that Princess Tabua wa.s Hazael’s wife. On page 207 he relates how 
Esarhaddon marche<l with a large army into the inner desert to Adumu 
and even farther to Egypt. Such a march conducted with a large army 
through the inner de.serl from Babylonia to Egypt would have been a 
miracle of which thore is no parallel in history. 

After suppressing the rebellion of Uaite', the Assyrian king made 
another expedition against the Arabian tribes encamped in the region 
of B&zu and Hazu (Prisms A and C [Kawlin-son, /or. c/f.], col. 3, 11.25 — 52; 
Abel in : Schrader, up. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 130, 182; Broken Prism [Rawlinson, 
op. cif., Vol. 3, pll. 15, 10], col. 4, 11. 10 — 20; Wincklerin: Schrader, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, pp.lSlf., 140 f.; Delitzsch, IVo fag dfxs/’umdips.? [1881], pp. 306 f.). 
According to Prisms A and C and to the Broken Prism, Esarhaddon 
undertook a punitive expedition against (Arabian) kings. Having made 
140 or ir>0 miles, he continued over sandy, arid roads, and through salt 
marshes to the distant region of Bazu. Thence he marched twenty miles 
through thickets and over pi saMtf stones in which reptiles swarmed like 
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locusts, pushed even farther to the mountain I'ange of Hazu, passed around 
a mountain of iaggilmud stones, and hastened into regions never l>cfore 
explored by any king. He killed eight kings of these districts and carried 
off to Assyria their gods, their chattels, and their people. He subjugated 
Kisu of Haldili; Akbaru of Na( ? )-pi*a-te (or IJ-pi-a-ti [Winckler in; 
Schrader, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 146 ff.]); Munsaku of Magalani; Japa’, the 
queen of Dihrani (Di^tuni); Habisu of Kadaba'; Nihuru oftiu'panu; Hailu, 
the queen of Thilu; and Habanamru of fiuda' (l^ita'). King Luili of Jadi' 
saved himself by flight but later went to Nineveh and begged for mercy. 
Esarhaddon gave him back his gods and named him the iributai y king 
of the Bazu district. — 

According to the Assyrian report Ksarhaddon marched through 
marshes and swamps by a route which must have been long and tedious, 
because the scribe especially mentions the salt marshes along it. Salt 
marshes lie between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris, in northern 
Palmyrena (at the base of the Sbet and al-Has^ range), in the districts 
west and south of Palmyra, and in the depression of Sirhan. 

Dhorme seeks these salt marshes (Le poi/a dv Joh [1911], p. 104) 
in the neighborhood of a)-6owf, where it is alleged that salt is almost 
at the surface of the ground and spoils the water of the wells; he also 
seeks them (ibid., p. 201) in the regions .southwest of al-6owf. He mani- 
fests his lack of familiarity with the neighborhood of the oasl.s of al- 
^owf and the regions spreading southwest of it. 

There can be no consideration of the salt marshes between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and in northern Palmyrena. The marshes near 
Palmyra and to the west are small. There are left only the salt marshes 
in the depression of Sirhan, which extend for two hunUred kilometers with 
a width at some places of twenty kilometers. These cannot be marched 
around, because the ground i.s broken on the west by steep-walJed ravines 
which enter the depression and because of the tracts of lava — always 
difficult to cross — which enclose the depression on the east. 

Supposing that Ksarhaddon marched from Nineveh over the oi’dinary 
military road to Damascus, we gather from the As.^yriun chronicle that 
it was thence 140 or 150 miles to the depression of Sirhan by way of 
the trade road leading southeast to the oasis of Duma. This great trade 
road connected the commercial center of Dilmun (al-Bahrejn) on the 
Persian Gulf with inner Arabia and the oasis of DOma as well as with 
the western province.s of the Assyrian domain. Caravans could u.se this 
road without regard for the political situation in Babylonia. Esarhaddon 
insured the oasis of Duma for himself by appointing as mistress there the 
Princess Tabua, who had been tutored at his court. Therefore it must 
have been his ambition likewise to act}uire the long depression of Sirhan 
which the trade road penetrated. The depi*ession of Sirhan is tillable. 
There are even now several settlements there, and we may presume that 
it was also inhabited in the time of E.sarhaddon and that it was then of 
much greater importance to the world’s commerce than it is today. The 
danger to caravans, however, is much greater in the proximity of fortified 
settlements than in the open desert where only nomads camp. Caravans 
may march many days under the protection of a single nomad chief, 
while the protection of the master of a settlement generally extends hut 
to the gardens of his neighbor, a situation which forces the merchant to 
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make a separate pact with the master of every settlement. When the 
“kings" of these individual settlements revolted against their Assyrian 
lord, they were in a position to impose their will upon the caravans. 

The name Bazu may be compared with the name of the important 
watering place Kulbin al-Bij, and the name ^azil reminds us of the name 
of the district Razawza in the depression of Sirhi&n. Since the spoken z 
of the Rwala sounds almost like d, it would be possible to write these 
names Bid and Hadawda. This tendency is seen in the faulty pronunci- 
ations of maerub instead of madrub. The ^azh range would then signify 
the mountainous district of aS-§ama which closes the depression of Sirh&n 
on the east. B&zu and ^azii, however, are identical with the Biblical BQz 
and ^az6. According to Genesis 22: 21 Buz and Hazo were brothers of *0s. 
Job lived in the territory of 'Os, which we seek in the vicinity of f^irbet 
'tf near the settlement of at-Taf(le. His friend Elihu was from Biiz 
(Job 32: 2). Other Biblical accounts also would seem to confirm our placing 
of Bazu (or Buz) and of Hazu (or Hazo) in the northern half of the 
depression of Sirhkn. Jeremiah 25: 23 connects Bbz with Dedan and Tema, 
which are situated on important trade roads. 

The Assyrian description of the districts of Bazu and f^azi) conforms 
well with the physiographic features of the depression of Sirhan. I 
have already mentioned the salt marshes. The pi aabiti stones, literally 
gazelles’ mouths, can be nothing else than the small rounded pieces of 
quartz that cover the western edges of the depression. They are even 
today called cats’ heads. In the depression itself trees and bushes, which 
in eour.se of time form impenetrable thickets, grovy everywhere. Snakes 
and lizards infest the region, although they do not abound like locusts; 
the de.scription of an Assyrian march was always exaggerated. 

It would seem that Esarhaddon stai'ted from ^azu (Bazawza or 
Hazowza) in a northerly direction, taking the trade road which leads 
from the depression of Sirhan east of the Hawran past the Radir al- 
Wusad, Burku', and Han at-Trab to Jabrdd. The range of Haggilmud 
stones should then be .sought in the volqanic region, here overlain with 
basalt and lava. The eight “kings” defeated by Esarhaddon dwelt in the 
depression of Sirhan, along the ea.stem boundary of the hlawran, and 
in the lowland of ar-Rahba. Kateba answers to the valley of al-Kattami. 
Jadi', the residence of the king Laili, is perhaps identical with C&f, now 
the largest settlement within the depression of Sirhan. At Caf the “little 
valley”, or al-Wudej, terminates, the name of which suggests Jadi’ with the 
j changed to w, a change which might easily have occurred. The name 
Di-ib-ra-ani recalls the Dacharenoi (Stephen of Byzantium, Ethniea 
[Meineke], Vol. 1, p. 223), who were Nabataeans. Even this comparison 
brings us back to the depre.saion of Sirhan, which, under the name of 
Syrmaion Pedion (ibid., p. 593), once formed the eastern frontier of the 
Nabataean dominion. The Dihrani (Dacharenoi) were identical with the 
Sabar, from whom the merchants of Damascus purchased their best wool 
(Ezek. 27: 18). The value of the Hebrew s is equivalent to the Arabic 4, 
These Dihrani were therefore a clan of the Biblical Nebajot (Nabataeans), 
who were affiliated with the Kedar and were famous for their flocks of 
goats and sheep. 

To summarize, we see that according to these reports the Assyrian 
army punished the oases situated in the northern half of Bazu (Sirh&n) 
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and also some of the clans camping east and north of the Sirhan depres- 
sion in the mountainous desert of The army returned by the trade 

road which leads along the eastern base of the Hawr&n to Damascus. 

Upon this campaign the Assyrian army pierced tiie boundary of the 
Nabaitai tribe (Nabataeans). It was therefore in this period that the 
Assyrian resident must have made his report (quoted above, p. 478) that 
the Niba'&ti (Nabaitai) had been attacked by the chief Malik-Kamaru, 
son of Amme'uta' of the Mas‘a tribe. 

After Esarhaddon’s death in 668 B. C. Uaite’, the son of Qazael, 
sought to effect a reconciliation with Asurbanipal. He soon succeeded, 
for Asurbanipal at first discarded Uie aggressive policies of his father. 
Uaite' was pardoned and his idol Atarsamain was returned to him (Cy- 
linder B [Rawlinson, op.cit., Vol. 3, pH. 33 f.], col. 7, 11. 87 — 92; Streck, 
Die Inaehriften Aaaurbanipala [1916], Vol. 2, pp. 130f.). 

Campaigns of AnuThanipal 

As long as Asurbanipal lived at peace with the king of Babylon the 
tribes of northern Arabia were likewise tranquil. As soon as Samassumukin 
i*evolted against him, however, hostilities recommenced in this region. 
The tribes were far more friendly to Babylonia than to Assyria and 
^ama.ssumukin’8 offensive gave them an opportunity to plunder the rich 
provinces of Assyria. Uaite', son of ^azael, king of the Kedar Arabs, 
plundered with his clans the western borders of the desert from Edom 
in the south to I;lama’ in the north. He also dispatched reinforcements to 
Sama^^umukin in Babylonia under the command of Abijate and Aiammu, 
the sons of Te ri. 

Upon Asurbanipal’s order, the Syrian garrisons maiched out to 
oppose Uaite', driving him back into the desert. Various encounters took 
place in the vicinity of Azarilu, Hiratakasai, Udume, in the pass of 
Jabrudu, in Bit Ammani, in the districts of Haurina, Mu'aba, Sa'arri, 
Hargc, and Subiti. 

Udume is identical w'ith Edom, Mu'aba with Moab, and Subiti with 
Soba' (an Aramean kingdom mentioned in the Bible), all of w'hich are 
to be .sought on the outskirts of the desert The pass of Jabrudu is 
identical with Tenijjet al-Jabarde. It is situated about seventy kilometers 
ea.st-northeast of Dama.scus on the old road that connect:i Homs with 
the Sirhan depression. 1 .seek to locate the district of Haurina in the 
vicinity of the settlement of al-Haww'srin, and Harge in the ruins of the 
settlement of Harika (al-Hariia), about .sixty kilometers east-northeast 
of Homs. 

The Kedar under King Uaite’ were theiefore unable to hold a position 
in the territory of the .settler.s and found themselves forced to return to 
their desert. In the retreat they must have suffered heavy casualties. 
It is possible that many were discontented and perhaps even threatened 
Uaite'. That he might save himself and at the same time procure aid 
for his tribes, he took refuge with Natnu, king of the Nabaitai (Rassam 
Cylinder [Rawlinson, op. cit., Vol. 5, Part 1, pi. 9], col. 7, 11. 82 — 123; 
Cylinder B [Rawlinson, op. cif., Vol, 3, pll. 33f.], col. 7, 11. 93 — 100; col. 8, 
II. 1 — 22; Streck, op. ci/., pp. 64ff., 132f.). After Uaite '*s flight the Kedar 
acknowledged Ammuladi as their king and chief, and Uaite ’s wife placed 
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herself under his protection. But while Ammuladi was making fresh in- 
cursions into Moab, he was captured, together with Queen Adija', by 
Kamas^alta\ the king of Moab, and both were sent to Nineveh (Cylinder 
B [Rawlinson, op. eit., Vol. 3, pi. 34], col. 8, II. 31 — 44; British Museum 
Tablet K 2802 [Rawlinson, op, cit., pll. 35 — 36], col. 5, 11. 15 — 30; British 
Museum Tablet K 3096 [Rawlinson, op. cit., pi. 36, no. 5], reverse 11. 4 — 9; 
Streck, op. cit., pp. 134, 202, 332, 334). 

Abijate, the son of Te’ri, chief of the Kedar reinforcements in 
Babylonia, also came to Nineveh. Having been defeated, he had first be- 
taken himself with all his warriors to Babylon. When later the Babylonian 
garrison began to suffer hunger, he cut his way through the besieging 
Assyrian army and regained his freedom with the loss of mo.st of his 
soldiers. With the remainder he appeared at Nineveh and appealed for 
mercy. Asurbanipal pardoned him and, after the defeat and flight of 
Uaitc’, son of Hazacl, appointed him king of the Kedar under the 
condition that he should duly render tribute in gold, precious stones, 
eyebrow dyes, camels, and donkey.^ (Rassam Cylinder [Rawlinson, op. eii., 
Vol. 5, Part 1, pll. 9f.], col. 8, II. 30—47; (Cylinder B [Rawlinson, op. 
c^^, Vol. 3, pi. 34], col. ft, 11. 24 — 30; British Museum Tablet K 2802 
[Rawlinson, op. cil., Vol. 3, pll. 35 — ^], col. 5, 11. 6 — 14; Streck, op. cit., 
pp. 68f., 134, 202). 

In this manner Asurbanipal secured himself in northern Arabia. 
When, in 64ft B. C., Babylon also fell, Natnu, the Nabaitai king, decided 
likewise to acknowledge AsurbanipaKs supremacy. His tribe camped far 
away and none of his forefathers had sent envoys to .the court at Nineveh ; 
yet Natnu did not trust the resourceful A.surbanipa] and sought to secure 
his favor. For this reason he delivered into the hands of the Assyrians 
Uaite', the Kedar king, who had sought refuge with him (Rassam 
Cylinder [loc. cit.], col. 8, II. 1 — 14; Cylinder B [loc. cit.'], col. 8, 11. 46 — 57; 
Cylinder C [Rawlinson, op. ctf., Vol. 3, pi, 34], col, 9, 11. 34 — 49; British 
Museum Tablet K 2802 [loc. dt.], col. .5, 11. 31 — 42; Clay Tablet Fragment, 
Berliner Museum, Vorderasiatische Abteilung, 5600 [Ungnad in Vordf'r- 
aaiatieche SchrifidetUcmdler, Vol. 1, no. 83], col. 3, 11. 4 — 16; Streck, op. 
cit., pp. 66, 134 f„ 144, 202 f., 378).— 

Because the Kedar clans and the tribes dependent upon them camped 
on the southeastern boundary of Arabia Deserta, in Palmyrena, and east 
of the Hawr&n, and because all were either directly or indirectly tributary 
to the Assyrians, we must seek the Nabaitai in the southwestern part 
of Arabia Deserta, west of Adumu (Duma), because here only the Assyrian 
influence had not previously penetrated. 

The tranquillity of Arabia was of no long duration. Abijate, the 
Kedar king appointed by A.surbanipal, had perhaps not yet returned to 
the camps of his tribes when these acknowledged a.s their head chief 
Uaite’, son of Bir-Dadda and nephew of the earlier King Uaite', son of 
^az&el. Abijate had but one recourse. He made terms with Uaite* and 
planned with him another rising against the Assyrian power. The Kedar 
and the tribes dependent upon them again plundered the neighboring 
provinces of Assyria. Their temerity provoked in Asurbanipal the firm 
resolve to undertake a mighty expedition which would crush and suppress 
them forever. The Kedar sought aid of the Nabaitai and, as the latter’s 
king, Natnu, was fearful for his own independence, he allied himself with 
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the Kedar and sent a detail of his troops against the approaching As- 
syrian army (Rassam Cylinder [Zoe. ctZ.], col. 8, 11. 65 — 124; Streck, op. dt.^ 
pp. 70, 72). Besides the Nabaitai, the Kedar under Uaite', the Isamme', and 
the Atarsamain tribes participated in the hostilities (Rassam Cylinder 
[loc. czZ.], col. 9, 11. 1 — 26; Streck, op. eit., pp. 72, 74). 

From the Assyrian accounts of A^urbanipal's ninth campaign (about 
640 — 038 B. C.), we learn the places where the Assyrian army was 
awaited by these tribes. The Assyrians advanced over a hundred miles 
before meeting? the enemy. Their army must have marched from Nineveh 
ovei the ordinary military road and first entered the desert on the right 
bank of the Euphrates near the settlement of Hadatta, for this plan of 
campaign conforms with the one hundred miles mentioned. The accounts 
allege that the Assyrians, before approaching the Arabs, scaled high 
ridges overgrown with forests and, forcing their way among the tall 
tree.s cut a path through thistles and underbrush to march into a land 
of thirst where neither gazelle.s nor wild asses graze. — 

It is noteworthy that the Assyrian accounts mention mountains 
overgrown with forests and a march among tall trees. It is just this 
information which helps us determine the road over which they proceeded. 
Mountains with fore.sts and .stope.s with tall trees are not to be found 
in the northeim Arabian desert except in Palmyrena, in the range of 
al-Bi§ri, and in the mountains of Abu Rigmen and ar-Raw&k. South of 
Palmyra spreads an undulating upland where trees have never grown. 
The thistles mentioned in the Assyrian account are the siriZr plants 
{TrihuluH tetreotiia, L.), which thrive especially in the wide depressions 
south and southwest of Palmyra. When these plants become dry, their 
thistles hanien into spines that injure the bare foot. 

The mention of mountains overgrown with forests leads us into 
the Palmyrene mountains, and it is there that we must .seek the places 
recorded in this first section of the account of the ninth expedition. 
The Assyrian army marching from Nineveh, after covering eighty-four 
miles, reached the ford of the Euphrates below Carchemish. After another 
sixteen mile.s it had reached the vicinity of Balls on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, where the name of the ruins of a]-6dejde recalls the 
Aramaic word Hadatta, At thus spot the Assyrians turned into the inner 
desert. Balls and al-^rdejde are situated on the border between the de.sert, 
or steppe, and the tilled region. It seems that the Kedar under the chief 
Uaite' and the Nabaitai (Nabataeans) led by Abijate were camping be- 
tween Hadatta (al-Crdejde) and the Abu Rigmen range and that they 
retreated before the army which bore down upon them. In Laribda, an 
inclosed place with numerous spring wells, the Assyrians .supplied them- 
selves with water and proceeded on through the land of thirst to Hurarina. 
The Isamme', the Atarsamain, and«the Nabaitai w'ere defeated in the 
desert between Jarki and Azalia. Men, donkeys, camels, and goats were 
captured in multitudes. The Assyrian army pursued the enemy for eight 
miles and I'etumed to Azalia, where it found plenty of water. From 
Azalia it marched six miles in a waterless land and at Kurasiti sur- 
rounded the position taken by the Atarsamain and the Kedar. Uaite^’s 
gods, his mother, his sister, his numerous Kedar, and innumerable 
donkeys, camels, and sheep became the booty of the Assyrians, before 
whom they were driven to Damascus. 
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1 seek the w;iterinir place of Laribda either at the wells £lebb al- 
Kdejm situated on the spurs of the al-Labdc range, or at 'Ord, the present 
at-Tajjibe. Many springs issue at at-Tajjibe, and the place must have 
been walled in ancient times to afford security to the trade caravans 
which passed through it from the south. At Laribda the Assyrian army 
turned toward Ijurarina, which is identical with the ruins Kal'at al-Hun'i 
situated in the Palmyrene range northwest of Arak. The name Hurarina 
suggests that of the Ishmaelite tribe, Harar, which was affiliated with 
the Kedar. In Genesis 25: 13 f. it is written Haded, yet the Hebrew r 
might have been interchanged with the d. The army marched from 
Laribda through the wooded range of Abu Rigmen, where the Arabs 
were seeking cover for themselves and for their herds. Upon arriving 
at Hurarina (Kal'at al-Hurri), the Assyrians missed the enemy, for the 
Isamme' tribe and the warriors of the Nabaitai had pitched their camp 
in the plain between Jarki and Azalia, where ample pasturage and water 
were available for herds. I am inclined to identify Jarki with the .settlement 
of Arak and Azalia with the watering place of al-'Elejjanijje, where 
the valley of ‘Azzale terminates. The Arabs still like to camp between 
Arak and al-'Elejjanijje because the many wells here furnish water for 
their donkeys and sheep. These animals cun endure but a day without 
drink. Abundant pasture lies upon the slopes of the northern range and 
in the southern plain. The Assyrian army, however, dispersed the camps 
of the Isamme’ and Nabaitai between Jarki and Azalia, captured their 
herds, and pursued the defeated enemy eight miles beyond Azalia. The 
Assyrian army had to return to the watering place, however, because 
the arid desert promised death by thirst. The fighters of the Isamme’ 
and Nabaitai fled upon camels through the desert into the volcanic 
region northeast of the Hawran. 

The news of the defeat of the Isamme' and Nabaitai soon reached 
the camps of the Kedar and Atarsamain tribes, scattered over the vales 
southwest of Palmyra. Both of these tribes likewise hastened into the 
difficult volcanic region north of the Hawrfin, but they were delayed 
by their herds and especially by the sheep, which made it possible for 
the Assyrian army to dash upon them after a march of .six miles from 
Azalia. It surrounded the throngs of the Atarsamain and Kedar led by 
Uaite', son of Bir-Dadda, at Kurasiti. Uaite’ saved himself with his 
fighters by fleeing, but his gods, his mother, his wife, his family, his 
donkeys, his camels, and his sheep were captured by the victorious 
Assyrians and taken to Damascus. The location of Kurasiti I fix at the 
head of the valley of al-BasIri. The name Kura.siti perhaps is a derivative 
of the Arabic Icurres (a beun-like annual) which denotes Trigonella ha- 
mom, L. Kurres grows everywhere in the vicinity of al-Basiri. The 
Arabs like to camp by the wells of al-Basiri (Kurasiti) because they are 
situated at the intersection of two important roads. After the Assyrian 
soldiers had occupied the hills and slopes about these wells, the Kedar 
and Atarsamain had no choice but surrender. 

The last resort of the disper.sed Isamme', Atarsamain, Kedar, and 
Nabaitai was the range of Hukruna, before which the Assyrian army 
arrived in a single night’s march from Damascus. The range of Bukruna 
must be identical with the volcanic region of Tlfil al-'Ijat, north of the 
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Hawran and east of al-Lega. From afar this looks like a high range with 
numerous towering peaks. Mere passage through this volcanic region is 
extremely difficult; and it must have been still more difficult to seek or 
to dislodge hidden nomads among its rocks and fastnesses. The innumer- 
able basins bounded by high walls of lava offer sufficient room for camps 
and herds, while people as well as animals may hide in the craters of 
extinct volcanoes. Defense is simple because the aggressor who rides upon 
a camel or a horse must wind his way between masses of lava by narrow 
paths which the defender may easily block by dislodging boulders from the 
heights. The region was in antiquity and still is today the resort of 
breeders of goats and sheep and even of the husbandmen of the neigh- 
boring settlements whenever they are menaced by the Government or by 
the Bedouins, the breeders of camels. Neither regular army nor camelry 
have ever even tried to dislodge nomads from these lairs. Since they know 
that such an attempt would merely invite casualties, they usually seize 
upon all the wells outside the region and wait until hunger and thirst 
compel the fugitives to sue for mercy. Not a single spring or well is to 
be found in the entire region of Tlul al-'Ijat. Rain water kept in a few 
natural and artificial receptacles must fail but the sooner the more men 
and animals depend upon it. The Assyrian accounts of the range of Rukru- 
na thus harmonize with the peculiarities of the volcanic region of Tlul 
al-'Ijat. Perhaps even the name fjukruna may be recognized in the names 
of the volcanoes 'Aker and Akren. The second is a landmark for the 
entire region. 

At l[lultiuliti on the boundary of this region Abijate camped with the 
camel riders dispatched as reinforcement by the Nabaitai. Delitzsch, Wo 
lull dan PartulicH '/ (1H81), p. 2!W, identifies Huihuliti with the settlement 
of Huihula situated southeast of Damascus, in full conformity with our 
.supposition that Hukruna is identical with TlOl al-'ljat. 

The camels of the riders headed by Abijate were not accustomed 
to the volcanic region, having come from deserts of .sand. Abijate was 
therefore forced to remain on the borders where be could perhaps defend 
important w'atering places. His legions, how^ever, were routed and he and 
his brother Aiammu captured. The Ar<.syrian ai-my did not venture into 
the volcanic region of Hukruna (Tlul al-'Ijat), having satisfied itself by 
•seizing upon all of the watering places at its edge. The fugitives among 
the rocks were tortured by thirst. They opened the camels’ paunches and 
drank the liijuid they found within. Many died and the survivers sur- 
rendered. The soldiers drove the men, women, donkeys, camels, cows, and 
sheep in great numbers to Assyria (Rassam Cylinder Hoc. cit.], col. 9, 
II. 27 — H9; British Museum Tablet K2802 [loc, ctt.], col 3,11. 1 — 23; Streck, 
op. cit., pp. 74 — 78, 198 — 200). 

Uaite', the king of the Kedar, who did not seek covert in the Hukruna 
range, remaining with his fighters in the desert, had been threatened by 
his own men after the rout and, as it .seems, delivered into the hands of 
Asurbanipal. At the order of A.surbanipal a rope was pulled through his 
lower jawbone, and by it he was tied to the gate of the city of Nineveh. 
Later he was granted pardon, but he did not return into his desert 
homeland (Rassam Cylinder [{oc. cit.], col. 9, 11. 90 — 114; Streck, op. cit., 
pp. 71ff.. 199, 206). 
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The Ishmaeute Tribes 
The Kedar 

The accounts of the Assyrian expeditions against the Kedar make 
it easy for us to ascertain the tendtories in which camped the tribes of 
Kedar, Harar, and Nabaitai or the Nabataeans (whom the Bible calls 
Nebajot). According to Genesis 25: 13 the Kedar, Harar, and Nebajot 
belonged to the Ishmaelites, Most frequent mention is made of the Kedar. 
According to Isaiah 21: 16 f. they were a powerful tribe with many archers, 
yet their power was broken within a single year, and those of their archers 
that survived were negligible. According to Isaiah 42: 11 the desert and 
its settlements and the camps in which the Kedar dwelt were to resound 
with cries of mirth, while the inhabitants of the rocks were to rejoice and 
give vent to their exultation upon the mountain tops. — 

The words of Isaiah mean that the Kedar dwelt in the desert, in 
settlements, in camps, among rocks, and upon high mountains. This is 
confirmed by the fact that their dwellings were in Palmyrena and south- 
east of Damascus. The Bible calls their dwellings haeor (pi. fiaeerim), 
which implies strong, permanent buildings as well as movable camps. The 
Aramaic word hirtn (Arabic hlra) conveys the same meaning. It may 
designate a strongly built camp or a movable camp of tents. According 
to the majority of reports the Kedar were breeders of goats and sheep 
and were also engaged partly in tillage, to which end they raised cattle 
and asses. They inhabited strong settlements. Whenever threatened by 
danger they sought covert with their flocks and chattels among the rocks 
in the mountains of their territory. They posted guards upon the highest 
peaks, who exultantly informed them when the peril had passed. 

Jeremiah 49: 28 — 33 also mentions the danger threatening the Kedar 
and all the kingdoms of the haaor dwellings from Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon, It would therefore appear that the Kedar and the rest 
of the nomads (Arabs) actively participated in the rebellion again.st 
Nebuchadnezzar (604 — 561 B. C.). 

The Prophet warns the Kedar and the Bene Kedem, predicting that 
they will be subdued and their tents, sheep, implements, and camels 
captured. He exhorts the haaor dwellers to flee and to conceal themselves 
in the basins, for the liusar camps themselves would become but the home 
of jackals. — 

The kingdoms of the hasdr were the territories of Arabian chiefs 
dwelling in camps compo.sed of tents. In Aramaic they are called the 
kings of hertn and in Greek the kings of jtaremboles (encampments). 
Because the raisers of sheep and goats camp annually at the same place, 
the wild animals quit such a neighborhood. If jackals appear in a once 
habitable location, their presence indicates that the nomads have either 
been annihilated or dislodged. The admonition to conceal themselves in 
the basins refers to the habits of nomads camping at the edge of a 
volcanic region. When they are endangered, they seek with their herds 
basins enclosed in high masses of lava; here they block off all passes 
giving access to their line of retreat and from the lava walls easily 
repel attack; for the assailants, especially if they come from the settled 
region or from the sand desert, cannot advance across the lava. 
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The Bene Kedem, the inhabitants of the east, were either raisers of 
camels or the Kedma who, according to Genesis 25: 15, were Ishmaelites 
and therefore were related to the Kedar. These Kedma (Arabic Serkijje) 
are perhaps identical with the classic Saracens. According to Stephen of 
Byzantium, Elhniea (Meineke), Vol. 1, p. 556, the Sarakenoi camped east 
of the Nabataeans; hence we must seek their territory south of the 
Hawr&n, east of the northern part of the depression of Sirh&n, which, 
under the name Syrmaion Pedion (ibid., p. 593), formed the eastern 
Nabataean frontier. Thus we arrive within the closest proximity of the 
territory of the Kedar. 

According to Isaiah 60: 7 the Kedar and the Nebajot possessed 
large flocks of goats and sheep. According to Ezekiel 27 : 21 all the 
Kedar chiefs who engaged in the trade of rams, wethers, and bucks were 
dependent upon traders from Tyre. Jeremiah 2: 10 f. pleads with the 
Israelites, telling them to pass over the shore of Kittim and to send unto 
Kedar in order to see whether any nation can change its gods. — The 
phrasing of this passage is intended to suggest an antithesis. Because 
the .shore of Kittim was situated west of the Israelites, we must seek the 
Kedar east of the Israelites. This agrees fully with the actual geography, 
as the Kedar and the tribes affiliated with ^em were the nearest neigh- 
bors of the Israelites on the east. 

The Hague 

Of the other Ishmaelite tribes neighbors of Israel on the east, we 
know of the Hagar, Jetdr, Nafi-s, and Nodab as well' as the Kedar. 

The Hagar tribe is mentioned in the latest books of the Old Testament. 
It is not possible exactly to determine whether they were a separate tribe 
or whether the name is merely another appellation for the nomads or 
Ishmaelites. 1 Chronicles 27 : 30 f. relates that the herds of David’s camels 
were watched by the Ishmaelite Obil and the herds of goats and sheep 
by the Hagarite Jaziz. Here some distinction between Ishmael and Hagar 
would seem to have been drawn. However, the Ishmaelites comprised 
various tribes and, according to the Bible, all of these tribes derived their 
origin from Hagar, Abraham’s concubine. It .seems probable that the Ha- 
garites were those Ishmaelite tribes which camped near the settled regions 
and which were engaged in the raising of goats and sheep, while the 
Ishmaelites proper were raisers of camels and dwelt in the inner desert 
for many months of the year. 

This distinction is supported by 1 Chronicles 5 : 10, where it is said 
that in Saul’s time Reuben waged war with Hagar and seized his camps 
along the entire eastern boundary of Gilead. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth verses an account is given of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, allied 
with half of the Mana.sea tribe, which was warring with the tribes of 
Hagar, JetOr, NaHs, and Nodab. But immediately following, the twentieth 
and the subsequent verses mention only the Hagar, telling that they were 
attacked and lost 50,000 camels, 250,000 head of sheep, 2000 donkeys, 
and 100,000 men and that they lived in camps until the time of their 
capture. From the context it may be surmised that Hagar was the general 
name of the tribes of JetOr, NaflS, and NSdab. JetOr is one of the names 
of the Ishmaelite tribes. There is no mention elsewhere of the Nafis and 
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Nddab, though it is probable that they were lesser Ishmaelite tribes or 
clans, for the entire eastern border of Israel had been inhabited by 
Ishmael's descendants. These Hagar engaged chiefly in the raising of 
sheep and expelled those tribes of Israel which had settled east of Jordan. 
Psalms 83 : 7 f. decries the alliance against Israel of the tents of Edom, 
Ishmael, Moab, Hagar, Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek. According to other 
accounts (1 Chron. 4 : 43) the Amalekites were annihilated in the time 
of the Judaic king Hezekiah (727 — 699 B. C.), many hundred years before 
the term ^'Gebal" was first applied (as in the centuries just before and 
long after Christ) to the tribes and clans dwelling in northern Edom 
and in most of Moab. The composer of this psalm names tribes old and 
new without regard to chronological or topographical order. Therefore 
we cannot infer even from this authority that the Ishmaelites differed 
from the Hagar. We seek the camp sites of the Nafis and the N&dab in 
the southwestern part of the Hawxan, while the territory of the Jetur 
tribe (Iturea) we know to have been in the northwestern Hawran. 

The Nahaitai 

All accounts indicate that the Assyrian Nabaitai were identical with 
the Biblical Nebajot. The latter also issued from Ishmael and were the 
strongest of his tribes (Gen. 26: 13). According to Genesis 28: 9; 36: 2f. 
Esau took to wife a daughter of Ishmael and a sister of Nebajot. This 
relates the Nebajot to the Edomites (descendants of Esau). As they are 
also related to the Kedar and aided the Kedar, we must follow up the 
hint by looking for their habitations betw’een the Edomite and the Kedar 
territory. Assyrian accounts place tl» Nabaitai tribe in the southei’n part 
of the depression of Sirhan and in the desert which spreads to the south. 
This situation fully confirms the Biblical accounts, according to which their 
territory spread east of Edom, upon which it bordered, and south of the 
pastures of the Kedar which reached to Adumu (Dumat al-6andal). Pliny, 
Nat. hiat., V, 65, sought the Nabatei in the neighborhood of the Cedrei, ouj* 
Kedar. Because they camped away from the roads over which the Assyrian 
armies used to march, they could uphold their independence longer than 
their allies. As yet we lack a single Assyrian account to testify that the 
Assyrian army marched from Adumu westward to Edom, or that it entered 
the desert from Edom and thus got into the territory of the Nabaitai. 

The territory of the Nebajot was pierced by three important trade 
roads; one led from the Persian Gulf by way of Adumu northwest to 
Damascus; one led to the west in the direction of Gaza and Egypt; one 
led northwest from the oasis of Tejma. Thus the Nebaj6t were in constant 
connection with trade caravans, probably leasing camels to them. They 
were also engaged in trade upon their own account and pressed over the 
transport roads in the east toward the Persian Gulf and in the west 
toward Edom, which they bordered on and were gradually subjugating. 

Situation of the Ishmaelite Tribes 

The extent of the region in which the Ishmael tribes camped may 
be determined by reference to the Assyrian accounts. The borderland 
between Egypt and Palestine belonged to the Abdeel (Idiba’il) tribe. 
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In the plains enclosing northwestern Babylonia the inhabitants of the 
oasis of Diima (Adumu) held sway. The souAem boundary of the land 
of Ishmael’s descendants was formed by tbe oasis of Adumu, while the 
northern boundary was formed by the mountain range which extends 
northwest of Palmyra and which was the habitation of the tribe of 
Harar (Hurarina). The Ishmaelites therefore .held sway over the SHr 
district along the Egyptian border. They controlled the roads leading 
across northern and northwestern Paimyrena. They bordered in the south 
and southeast on the districts of Hawila (Gen. 26: 18). Hawila included 
the Nefiid desert and the plains northeastward of this desert as far as 
the Euphrates near Babylon and was identical with a part of the Arabia 
Felix referred to in the classics. 

The original camps of the Ishmaelites were, according to Genesis 
21 : 21, in the steppe of P&r&n, i. e. in the rift valley of al-‘Araba and 
the adjacent Sinai peninsula. This central location of Par&n, which formed 
the eastern confines of Egyptian influence, fully agrees with the later 
expansion of the Ishmaelites eastward as well as westward. 

In the west, between Palestine and Egypt — hence in the Sdr 
district — camped the Abdeel; east and southeast of Beersheba the 
Mibsam and the Hisma'; south of the HawrAn and east of Moab, the 
Massa'. South of the Massa' and east of Edom the pastures of the Nebajot 
extended to the oasis of Duma. The inhabitants of this oasis controlled 
the trade roads leading north-northeast to Babylon. North of Dfima and 
east of the depression of Sir)i&n camped the Kedma Bedouins, or Bene 
Kedem, whose pastures extended to the Euphrates west of Babylon. The 
southwestern fringe of the Hawran belonged to the Naf!6. ’ne Jetfir 
probably camped and dwelt northwest of the Hawran. The Harar (not 
Hadad) had their center in northeastern Paimyrena, while the Kedar 
tribe held the volcanic region east and northea.st of the Hawr&n and the 
steppes of southern Paimyrena as far as the Euphrates. 

According to the Hebrew text of Genesis 25: 15 the Tema also were 
descended from Ishmael; the Greek text, however, substituted for the 
Tema the Taiman tribe, which, according to other Biblical records, in- 
habited the eastern part of northern Edom. To me it seems that the Greek 
has preserved the original spelling both in the enumeration of Ishmael’s 
descendants and in that of the sons of Abraham by Ketura. Between 
Saba and Daidan the Greek text places Taiman (in the accusative), 
whereas in the Hebrew version Tema is missing. The position of the 
oa.ses and the camps of the Saba and the Daidan would lead us to expect 
that the inhabitants of the oasis of Tejma ought to belong among them; 
that is, among the descendants of Abraham by Ketura and not among 
the sons of Ishmael. In consideration of this relationship, therefore, 
Gene.sis 26: 15 should be read TSman, according to the Greek, and not 
T6ma. Because Teman dwelt and camped with the Edomites, reference 
is made to him in Genesis 36; 11 as the descendant of Edom, just as 
the Mibsam and the MiSma' for similar reasons, are classified among 
the descendants of both Ishmael and Simeon. 

The descendants of Ishmael surrounded their relatives of Israel on 
the south, east, and northeast; as Genesis 16: 12 expresses it, they have 
sat upon their nape; they plundered in the settled region and scampered 
into the desert like wild asses. 
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THE BENE KEDEM 

The Bible never identifies the Arabs with the Bene Kedem. In 
modem Arabia the term Arab denotes all who live under tente of black 
goat hair, therefore ali nomads regardiess of the location of their camps 
or of their occupation. Those Arabs who raise camels and dwell either 
constantly or at least half a year in the inner desert are called Bedw 
or Ser^ijje. The latter word is derived from aerk, the term applied to 
the inner desert in central Arabia. Whoever marches through this region, 
whether he goes west, or east, or south, is referred to as Sarrafc, taarii 
(going into the inner desert). 

From the word aerk in the sense of the inner desert is derived the 
classical name Sarakenoi, or Saraceni, just as the Biblical Bene Kedem 
is derived from {cedent. The Hebrew kedem refers to exactly the same 
region as does the Arabic aerk. ^‘Bene Kedem'^ is therefore identical 
with "aS-Ser^ijje" or, as modem usage has it, "al-Bedw.” This primitive 
significance of {cedent, or Bene Kedem, is evident in many Biblical 
records. 

Genesis 29; 1 tells how Jacob came on his way from Betel to the 
land of the Bene Kedem and thence to Harran. As the situation of Betel 
and Harran is known to us it follows that we must look for the land of 
the Bene Kedem in the southern half of the ancient Palmyrena. 

To this location we are also led by the statement in Numbers 23 ; 7 
that Balak, a Moabite king, brought the seer Bileam from Aram out of the 
Kedem mountains. On his way from his homeland to Hoab it is to be 
expected that Bileam would have taken the shortest route, or that which 
lay through Palmyrena, and would have crossed the mountain range 
stretching from Damascus northeast to the Euphrates. The Bible does not 
state that the mountain range of SeTr, which belonged to the Bldomites, 
was at any time called the range of Kedem. We cannot therefore assume 
that Bileam came from Edom and not from Aram. 

The Bene Kedem are known also to have been east of Jordan. In 
Judges 6 : 3 we read that the Bene Kedem, together with the Madianites 
and the Amalekites, were accustomed to enter Palestine by crossing the 
Jordan. According to Judges 6; 33 they encamped in the plain of Jezreel; 
they had many camels (ibid., 7 ; 12) and after they were routed by Gideon 
fled from Palestine across the Jordan and did not encamp until they 
reached Karkor (ibid., 8: 10). 

These Bene Kedem were various Ishmaelite tribes or clans camping 
in the desert east of Moab and Ammon. They were allied with the 
Madianites, who used to transport to Phoenicia and Syria upon their own 
camels the merchandise of south Arabian traders. The route of the 
Madianites lay along the boundaries of the Bene Kedem, from whom they 
might have leased camels and whose protection they sought. Karkor, 
where the defeated Bene Kedem encamped for an extended period, I 
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identify with the important watering places of Karkar or Ker&ker (Ke- 
riier) situated in the depression of Sirhfin 180 kilometers southeast 
of 'Amm&n, at the intersection of two important transport roads (see 
my The Northern Hegaz, p. 284). 

The Bene Kedem did not foresee that Gideon would pursue them 
so far beyond the Israelite frontiers, hence they did not station watches 
and laid themselves open to surprise and rout. Should the identification 
of Karl^or with Karkar or Ker&ker be correct, it is obvious that the Bene 
Kedem in reality must have been Bedouins. 

Jeremiah 49: 29 — 33 also mentions the Bene Kedem east of Jordan, 
in the vicinity of the Hawran, where there had been a center of the Kedar. 
He denounces the Kedar and the kingdoms of the haeor camps and exhorts 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, to march out against the 
Kedar, to defeat the Bene Kedem, to take their tents, their sheep, their 
camels, and all their implements, and to pronounce unto them: "Let 
there be terror on every side!" He advises the Kedar and the Bene 
Kedem to flee, to run fast, and warns the inhabitants of the haadr camps 
to conceal themselves, for Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had decided 
to take them by storm. The seer demands that the soldiers of Nebu- 
chadnezzar march out against a tranquil people, a people who live in 
safety, who live in seclusion, who have neither doors nor bolts. He warns 
that their camels shall be a booty, that their many herds shall be a 
prey, that Jehovah shall disperse them in all directions, and that upon 
those whose heads are partly shaved he shall heap destruction from all 
sides so that none but jackals shall dwell in the haeor camps. — 

This admonition of Jeremiah concerns on the one hand the Kedar 
and on the other the kingdoms of the haeor camps, which it does not 
distinguish from the Bene Kedem. We may therefore distinguish between 
the Kedar and the Bene Kedem and surmise that the latter were identical 
with the inhabitants of the haeor dwellings. As we know from the Assyrian 
accounts, the Kedar dwelt in settlements and engaged mainly in the raising 
of sheep and goats. The Bene Kedem in this instance likewise were prob- 
ably raisers of camels, Bedw or Bedouins. Haeor does not seem to have 
been a surname, as there is no mention of the word in that sense in the 
Hebrew ; nor did the Greek read it as a surname. We have already seen 
(see above, p. 490) that haeor is the equivalent of the later Aramaic 
herta and Arabic hita, either a permanent or a movable Bedouin camp; 
this is supported by the thirty-first verse, according to which the inhab- 
itants of the haeor are said to have had neither doors nor bolts and to 
have lived in seclusion. This must have meant in a camp on the steppe. 
The booty of Nebuchadnezzar, consisting of sheep, camels, tent covers, 
and various implements, likewise indicates that their habitations were 
nomads’ dwellings. According to the thirtieth verse they are warned to 
flee and conceal themselves in basins. In the Hawr&n and its vicinity 
there are deep basins {madmen, pi. me6imen\ hiding place) bounded on all 
sides by high cliffs of basalt and lava. The local dwellers take refuge in 
such basins even today and have certainly found refuge in them for 
thousands of years. By blocking the laboriously constructed entrances they 
are absolutely safe and can repulse an enemy with little difficulty. 

Southeast of the Hawr&n probably camped the Bene Kedem who, 
according to Ezekiel 25: 4, were to erect in the devastated land of 
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Ammon their encloeed stables and their dwellings, tirotehem and miikenS- 
hem. The word tirdt is not identical with miSkenim. Tdr or tejrin in 
Arabic of the inner desert denotes a moderately high slope rising to a 
flat crest and likewise a small wall enclosing the place where herds 
sleep at night. The same meaning is conveyed by the Hebrew tirdt, 
which I translate "enclosed stables.’’ 

Ezekiel 46: 23 relates that in each comer of the large temple in 
Jerusalem there was a small yard, around which was a tirdt or tAr — 
a low wall with a fireplace built into it. It is evident that (irdt or tAr 
signifies a low wall enclosing a vacant space or yard. That the walla 
were not high is indicated by the fact that they contained fireplaces for 
the cooks to prepare meals. These lirdtehem were not higher than 120 
centimeters. When nomads enclosed vacant spaces by such walls they did 
it merely to afford protection to their herds of goats, sheep, and camels. 
When the entrance was closed the goats, the sheep, and the young camels 
could not run out, while the old camels, which in stable always have both 
legs or at least one front leg tied, could not step over. Likewise jackals 
and wolves, the common beasts of prey, avoid such walla for fear that 
in leaping over they might fall into a hole or trap. 

The Israelites burned all the Madianite 'arehem and tirotdm (Xum. 
31 : 10). It is explicitly said of 'arehem that the Hadianites lived by 
them; while tirdtam denotes merely stables guarded by herdsmen and 
erected far from settlements, as is the case today whenever a herd does 
not pass the night within a camp, but alone, in manda (camp far from 
water). 

In Psalms 69: 26 the poet also distinguishes between stables and 
tents, praying that empty might be the stables (tirdt&m), of his adver- 
saries and that none might dwell in their tents (oholihem). 1 Chronicles 
6 : 39 records the descendants of Aaron according to their residences and 
their stables, that is, according to their pastures (m6ieb6tam le-tirot&m). 

In the Song of Solomon 8: 9 the brothers wish to shield their sister 
from a barbarous bridegroom and declare that were she a wall they would 
build around her a breastwork (tirat) of silver, and that were she an 
opening (an open door) they would close her in with boards of cedar. 
Even here tirat (correctly tirdt) can signify nothing but a low stone 
wall which could prevent the youth from having access to the girl, just 
as cedar boards could prevent his entrance by an open door or opening. 

Such walls enclosing the camp site of herds, and thus forming 
stables, the Bene Kedem were to erect in the devastated land of Ammon 
and perhaps also in Moab, which, according to Ezekiel 25: 10, had also 
fallen to them. 

Job (1: 3) is alleged to have been the moat powerful of all the 
Bene Kedem, although, as a matter of fact, he did not belong to them, 
being a settler (see The Northern He§6z, p, 248). He owned many settle- 
ments and large herds, which proves that many clans were dependent 
upon him and testifies to the respect the Bene Kedem bore l)im, just as 
today the 'Aneze or Sammar Bedouins respect the settler Eben Sa'Od. 
Job’s herdsmen camped with the Bene Kedem. As we seek Job’s home- 
land, the district of 'Os, southeast of the Dead Sea, the Bene Kedem, 
whom Job excelled, must likewise have camped southeast of the Dead 
Sea and east of Edom. 
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The theory that the Bene Kedem also dwelt in the eastern half of 
the Sinai peninsula can be supported only by Isaiah 11: 14 f., where the 
Jews, having become reconciled with God, are to smite the Philistines, 
to plunder the Bene Kedem, and to subjugate the Edomites and the 
Moabites. The Bene Kedem are named here between the Philistines and 
the Edomites. As the regions of the Philistines and the Edomites are 
known to us, we might seek the Bene Kedem between them. However, 
these Bene Kedem might easily have been the allies of the Philistines 
or the Edomites camping either in the south or east of Edom. From 
various Biblical accounts it is known that the nomads whose habitations 
we seek south of Ed<Hn, southeast of the port of Elath, were aiding the 
Philistines and the Edomites as well (see The Northern Hegdz, p. 274). 

In Genesis 25: 6 there is no mention of the Bene Kedem on the 
Sinai peninsula, where it is asserted that the sons of Abraham bom not in 
wedlock emigrated during his lifetime into the land of Kedem. Abraham, 
with his sons by Keturah and bis descendants by Hagar, camped first in 
the eastern half of the Sinai peninsula, the Hagarites especially in Par^n. 
The sons by Keturah must all have left the Sinai peninsula, for from 
the Biblical and Assyrian accounts we cannot prove that any one of 
them had remained there. On the other hand, some Ishmaelite (Hagarite) 
clans did remain there. However, bearing in mind that a great majority 
of the descendants of Abraham by his concubines emigrated from the 
Sinai peninsula to the territories south, east, and northeast of Edom, we 
must likewise seek the land of Kedem in those regions. 

According to Genesis 10: 30 the sons of Jol^tan (among them ^a- 
wila) inhabited the region from Mesa' up to the range of Kedem on the 
road to Sefar. — We cannot determine exactly the situation of this 
Kedem range, for Sefar is not mentioned elsewhere in the Holy Writ. 

The Bene Kedem were famous for their wisdom. Only the knowl- 
edge of Solomon towered above theirs (1 Kings 5: 10). — Therefore the 
homeland of the Wise Men who followed the star to Jerusalem (Mat- 
thew 2: If.) may be sought in the Biblical East, in Kedem, or in the 
Arabian desert among the wi.se Bene Kedem. 


APPENDIX III 

ARABIA DESERTA ACCORDING TO THE CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
Vakious Classical Accounts 

Many Greek writers occupied themselves intensively with Arabia. 
This is quite comprehensible, for Arabia was of the utmost importance 
to the commercial city of Alexandria. The Alexandrians recorded in- 
formation about its shores and inland di.stricts. In the very earlie.^'t ac- 
counts Arabia was divided into several main divisions, of which the most 
prominent were Arabia Deserta (or Arabia Eremos, in Greek) and Arabia 
Felix (or Arabia Eudaimon, in Greek). (For the sake of uniformity the 
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Latin terms Arabia Deserta and Arabia Feiix oniy are used in the foi- 
iowing pages. Classical place names are also given in the Latin rather 
than transliterated from the Greek forms.) 

Northern, Western, and Southern Boundaries 

Eratosthenes (Strabo, Geographih'X.Vl, 4; 2) states that the distance 
from Heroopolis at the end of the Arabian Gulf to Babylon by way of 
the city of Petra was 6600 stades. This line runs east into the summer 
sunrise, penetrating the territories of three Arabian nations: the Naba- 
taei, the Chaulotaei, and the Agraei. South of these Arabia Felix extends 
for 12,000 stades to the Atlantic Ocean. The ;inhabitants of Arabia are 
neighbors of the Syrians and the Jews and engage in similar tilling of 
the soil. Within the boundary stretches a sandy region of but iittle fertii- 
ity, supporting a sparse growth of palms, acacias, and tamarisks. Welis 
are met infrequently, as in Gedrosia. The region is the possession of the 
Scenitae, Arabs whose occupation is the breeding of camels. — 

Eratosthenes’ account of the northern boundary of Arabia Felix is 
but general, yet it is of the utmost importance. The boundary is re- 
presented as a line leading from Heroopolis (near the present Suez), 
east-northeast to Babylonia. Just as the city of Petra did not actually 
stand on the boundary of Arabia Felix, so this boundary did not extend 
to Babylon itself. Since the Nabatae.ms living at Petra, their capital, 
ruled the western part of the domain enclosed by this boundary, the 
tribe of Chaulotaei is to be sought to the east of them and the Agraei 
east of the Chaulotaei. 

The Agraei might have been masters of the mercantile centers 
either at Hagra or Gerrha. The classic Hagra (the present al-Hegr) is 
situated south-southeast of Petra. Gerrha (the Arabic Ger'a) was .situated 
near the medieval city of Hagar in the vicinity of the oasis of al-Hufhuf. 
Since, in conformity with the context, the Agraei of Eratosthenes lived 
to the east of the Nabataeans, they are to be recognized as the masters 
of this center and to be identified with the inhabitants of the city of 
Gerrha. Having control over the trade roads converging from the south- 
east and west on Babylonia, they must also have ruled the entire west- 
ern bank of the Euphrates, and their influence must have extended to 
Babylon, beyond the confines of Arabia Felix proper. The masters of 
the oasis of Hagar exercised in the Middle Ages and still possess a certain 
dominion over all the tribes camping west of the Euphrates between 
al-Khfa and the' Persian Gulf. 

The tribe of Chaulotaei had its camps between the Agraei on the 
east and the Nabataeans on the west. Its center might have been the 
oasis of Diimat al-&andal, and it possessed the great desert of the Nefild 
with, perhaps, the oases near the Ega’ and Salma’ ranges. 

The Arabian inhabitants who engaged in tillage dwelt, according 
to Eratosthenes, east of the cities of Chalcis and Emessa, therefore in 
Palmyrena and in the narrow zone between Damascus and the port of 
Aela. This zone formed the center of the Nabataean domain and of the 
later Roman provinces of Arabia and of Palaestina Tertia. South of 
Palmyrena and east of the Nabataean domain dwelt nomads whose names 
Eratosthenes does not enumerate, calling them collectively Scenitae. 
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Diodorus, Bibl. hist., II, 54, calls Arabia Felix that part of Arabia 
which trends southward. In the interior of Arabia dwell nomadic Arabs 
who pastured larse herds on the limitless plains. Between this land and 
Arabia Felix spreads the waterless desert {eremos). The western part of 
Arabia consists of boundless sandy plains where travelers guide them- 
selves solely by the pole star. In that part of Arabia which borders Syria 
live husbandmen and merchants who furnish by their useful barter the 
necessities of both countries. — 

It is evident that Diodorus had in mind Palmyrene Arabia in the 
northeast and Nabataean Arabia stretching along the borders of Syria 
from Damascus in the north to the port of Aela in the south. In both 
of these main divisions husbandmen and merchants flourished. South of 
Palmyrena and east of the land of the Nabataeans spreads, according to 
Diodorus, Arabia Deserta and south of it Arabia Felix. Arabs with 
herds roam in the interior of the latter. 

Strabo, Geography, XVI, 2: 2, writes that Syria is bounded on the 
east by the Euphrates and by the Seenitan Arabs and on the south by 
Arabia Felix and Egypt. Syria extends from the Euphrates as far as Pal- 
myrena, south of which it borders the desert, across which wander Arabs 
who dwell in tents. Along the Gulf of Aela Syria borders on Arabia 
Felix, west of which lies Egypt. 

In another place (Strabo, op, eit., XVI, 3: 1) it is recorded that 
the part of Arabia which spreads between Coele-Syria and Mesopotamia 
near the Euphrates belongs to the Seenitan Arabs, who have founded 
small principalities there. They live in unfruitful lands, sterile because 
unwatered. Hence they seldom engage in tillage, owning, instead, herds 
of domestic animals, especially camels. Beyond them lie many deserts. 
The country stretching .still farther to the south belongs to the inhabit- 
ants of Arabia Felix. The northern side of Arabia is, therefore, formed 
by the desert (eremos), the eastern by the Persian Gulf, the western 
by the Arabian Gulf, and the .southern by the Great Sea which, rolling 
between both the gulfs, is known as the Red Sea. — 

The small Arabian principalities should be sought in the corner 
known to us as Palmyrena, between the present cities of Aleppo on the 
north, Hama and Horn; on the west, and the Euphrates on the east. South 
and southeast of these principalities spreads, according to Strabo, Arabia 
Deserta, beyond which to the south lies Arabia Felix, bounded on the 
south by the Red Sea (Indian Ocean), on the west by the Ai-abian Sea 
(Red Sea), and on the east by the Persian Gulf. 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 142 f., states that Arabia begins at the Amanus 
range and assumes the form of a peninsula spreading between two seas, 
the Red and the Persian. It is alleged to be widest in the north between 
the cities of Heroum and Charax. Also according to Pliny (op. eit., V, 65) 
Arabia stretches beyond the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to the Red Sea 
and to Beata, where spices and scents abound. — 

Pliny thus includes as Arabian the entire noi-them part of Syria up 
to the Amanus mountains north of Antioch, and also the entire Sinai 
peninsula as far west as the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 

The anonymous Geographiae expositio eompendiaria (Miiller), p. 499, 
asserts that beyond Judea as far as the end of the Arabian Gulf spreads 
Arabia Petraea. The territory between the nations of Arabia Petraea 
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and the western shore of the Persian Gulf is termed Deserta and is in- 
habited by Arabian tribes. The country converging with Arabia Deserta 
and Arabia Petraea to the south and spreading between the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Gulf of the Red Sea is called Arabia Felix. 

Eastern and Northeastern Boundaries 

All of these accounts are so general, that not even the boundary of 
Arabia Deserta with the Persian Gulf need be taken literally. 

According to Ptolemy, Geography, V, 19, the country northwest of 
Babylonia and west of the Euphrates is called Auranitis. South of Aura- 
nitis Arabia Deserta borders the Chgidean territory, within which were 
the cities of Barsipa and Orchoe (see also Strabo, Geography, XVI, 1 : 6). 

Auranitis is the vicinity of the Wkdi Hawrkn which joins the 
Euphrates about 250 kilometers northwest of Babylon. Barsipa is iden- 
tical with al-Biris of today. Hence it may be .surmised that according to 
Ptolemy Arabia Deserta did not reach the Persian Gulf proper, but 
merely to the northern fringe of the Chaldean swamps, at the settle- 
ment of Orchoe (now Warka; lat. 31° 16' N.; long. 45° 40' E.). The Chaldean 
swamps, called Amardocaea by Ptolemy, begin south of Warka. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, Periplus (Muller), p. 526, writes that Arabia 
Felix is bounded by Arabia Petraea, Arabia Deserta, the Persian Gulf, 
and the mouth of the river Tigris. 

The boundary lines between Arabia Deserta and Arabia Felix are 
not defined accurately. Eratosthenes seeks the boundary on the line from 
Suez east-northeast through the ruins of the city of Petra toward Babylon. 
Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4 : 1, points in the same direction, arguing that 
Arabia begins in the district of Maecena. Beyond Maecena lies on the 
one side the desert (eremos) of the Arabs, on the other the Chaldean 
swamps which are swelled by the overflow of the Euphrates and beyond 
which lies the Persian Sea. Although the climate of the latter country is 
detrimental to health, fogs and rain are frequent and the heat is intense, 
fruits and even vines grow in the swamps if planted in ba.skets woven 
of rushes and filled with sufficient earth. The baskets are frequently 
displaced by the water and it then becomes necessary to push them back 
into place with oars. — 

Strabo includes the Maecena region in Arabia. According to the 
context his Maecena spreads along the Persian Gulf in Babylonia near 
the mouths of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. "Maikene” is an erroneous 
transcription of “Maisene.” The classical Maesena is situated just where 
Strabo places his Maecena. According to Strabo, the Arabian country of 
Maecena was bounded on the northwest by the Arabian desert (Arabia 
Deserta) and on the southwest by the Chaldean swamps. As the latter 
begin about sixty kilometers south or southwest of Babylcm, Arabia Deserta 
must have reached only to the former city of al-Htra and present an-Negef . 
Hence the Chaldean swamps spreading to the southeast were regarded as 
a part of Arabia Felix. This division is supported by Aristobulus (Strabo, 
op. eit., XVI, 1: 11) and Arrian {Anabasis, VII, 21), who relate that 
Alexander covered eight hundred stades from Babylon down the Euphrates 
and advanced through the Pallacotas canal into the splendid lands of the 
Arabs. This Pallacotas canal conducted water from the Euphrates into 
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the swamps. — The splendid country mentioned must have formed a part 
of Arabia Felix, which Alexander sought to conquer. 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 138, records that the district of Characene is 
named after the Arabian city of Charax on the inner Persian Gulf, at 
which Arabia Felix begins. — 

Pliny regards Characene as a part of Arabia Felix. It is evident that 
the latter extended not only as far as the northern end of the Persian 
Gulf but much farther. 

Chronicles of the exploits of Emperor Septimius Severus (193 — ^211 
A. D.) attest that the nortiieastem boundaries of Arabia Felix were fixed 
by classical authors in the vicinity of Babylon. 

Zosimus, Historia nova, I, 8, relates that the Emperor Septimius 
Severus attacked the Scenitan Arabs and subjugated the whole of Arabia. 
Herodian, Ab exceasu Divi Marei, III, 9, writes that Septimius Severus 
in 195 and 199 A. D. marched through the regions between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and the territory of Adiabene and undertook an expedi- 
tion into Arabia Felix, whence there n'as an export trade in various 
fragrant spices and other scents. Having conquered numerous settlements, 
it is alleged that he invaded the territory of the Atreni. Casfsius Dio, 
Hiatoriae, LXXV, 2 f. and 9, says that Septimius Severus crossed the 
Euphrates to enter Arabia Deserta. Severus, having ordered ships to be 
built on the Euphrates (198 A.D.), embarked a part of his army in them, 
while the other part marched along the bank and soon occupied the cities 
of Seleucia and Babylon. His ships had been swiftly and solidly constructed, 
for the forests along the Euphrates yielded him plentv of lumber. Having 
plundered Ctesiphon, he penetrated no farther but returned along the 
Tigris. — 

These accounts are of much interest, because they show that the 
classical writers sought Arabia Felix in the vicinity of Babylon. Septimius 
Severus did not penetrate to the Per.sian Gulf, yet he is said to have in- 
vaded Arabia Felix. It is certain that he plundered Babylon. Seleucia, and 
Ctesiphon. Therefore it is to be expected that he made a short incursion 
upon the right bank of the Euphrates where there was a great transport 
road over which the merchants of Gerrha (6er'a) and Palmyra exported 
precious incense and spices to Syria and Italy. Septimius Severus perhaps 
plundered the commercial depots. His biographers record that he penetrated 
into Arabia Felix, whereas in reality he approached no farther than the 
di.strict south or southwest of the present city of an-Negef. Having turned 
into the territory of the Atreni, who were maiiters of the commercial city 
of Hatra (al-Hazr) on the river at-Tart&r, he humbled the Arabs dwelling 
in tents, the Scenitae, between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
forest along the Euphrates is mentioned also by the Arabic writers. Today 
it is called oz-zor. It comprises for the most part tamarisk trees and 
Babylonian poplars. 

It is evident from these classical accounts that Arabia Deserta was 
inhabited by various tribes. Some writers record their proper names; 
others call them commonly Nomades, Scenitae, or Saraceni. 

According to Strabo, op. eit., XVI, 1 : 28, the Euphrates formed the 
boundary of Arabia Deserta. The left bank was held by the Parthians 
and the right bank down as far as Babylonia by the Bomans and the 
Arabian phylarchs. Some phylarchs joined the Parthians, others the 
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RomanB, of whom they were neighbors. The Arabs who dwelt in tents 
near the river Euphrates, where they engaged in the breeding of cattle, 
were less inclined to favor the Romans than were those who camped 
nearer Arabia Felix. — 

The phylarchs of the Arabian tribes camping along the Euphrates 
derived a greater profit from the Parthians than from the Romans, for 
the commercial centers from which incense and aromatic spices were 
exported to the whole Roman world lay within the Parthian domain. The 
transport roads led either along the Euphrates or across the desert on 
either side. These routes ran through the territory of Arabian tribes 
which leased their camels to the traders and guaranteed their safety. 
The Arabs dwelling nearer Arabia Felix were, according to Strabo, the 
Nabataeans and the tribes dependent upon them. Neighbors of the Romans 
and engaging the Roman cities of the interior in commerce, they were 
as much devoted to them as the Arabian phylarchs were to the Parthians. 
Strabo did not value the Arabs highly. He writes (op. eit., XVI, 4: 23; 
XVII, 1: 64) that they were not efficient soldiers on the land ‘and were 
far worse upon the sea. 

Pliny, Nat. hiai., VI, 126, states that by the city of Charax camps 
the Arabian tribe of Attala, while to the northwest camp the Scenitae 
and along the Euphrates as far as the wastes of Syria and Palmyrena 
the Nomades. Elsewhere (ibid., VI, 142 — 146), he states that the Nomades 
and Scenitae live near the Chaldeans in tents made of skins. The territory 
of these nomads dwelling in tents extends from the Chaldean swamps 
toward Palmyrena in the northwest and toward the city of Petra in the 
west, where it adjoins the Nabataean territory. — Here, as elsewhere, 
Pliny uses the words “Nomades’’ and ’’Scenitae” in a way which makes 
it appear as if he were designating different Arabian tribes, whereas they 
really are general appellations denoting all nomads dwelling under tents. 
At places it seems that his “Scenitae” must denote the Bedouins, or 
Saraceni, dwelling in the inner desert. Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum 
geatarum, XXIII, 6 : 13, writes that the Scenitan Arabs were later given 
the name Saraceni. — It is evident that Scenitan and Saracen Arabs are 
general terms. Nevertheless, Ammianus is mistaken if he thinks that 
both are the same. All the Saraceni are Scenitae, but not all the Scenitae 
are Saraceni. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, Periplua (Muller), p. 626, holds that the 
territory of Arabia Felix bordering with Arabia Petraea and Arabia 
Deserta is inhabited by Saraceni, who have various names and who 
possess the distant deserts. — This report is of much interest because 
it implies that Saraceni is a general term denoting the nomads of the 
inner Arabian desert. Marcianus does not give their tribal names. 

Diodorus, Bibl. hist., II, 60, records that carnivorous beasts, lions 
and panthers, are numerous in Arabia near the Syrian border. Ostriches 
are also found. 

The Boundaries of Arabia Deserta According to Ptolemy 

Ptolemy’s dissertation upon Arabia Deserta is more minute (Geog- 
raphy, V, 14: 6 and 19; V, 18). According to him the northern border extends 
to the southwest from Alamatha — or rather from the Ford (ti/sofr), Thap- 
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BBCus, on the right bank of the Euphratea — toward the range of Aaalmanus 
(or Alaalmanus; the present Hawrftn) as far as longitude 71° 33* £. At the 
eastern spurs of this range the boundary turns to the south-southwest 
and (here separating Arabia Deserta from Arabia Petraea) reaches (at 
lat. 30° 30' N., long. 70° E.) a point where it meets the boundary separat- 
ing Arabia Petraea on the north from Arabia' Felix on the south. The 
latter boundary leaves the shore of the Red Sea at a point somewhat to 
the south of the port of Aela (lat. 29° N., long. 66° E.) and runs to the 
northeast. From the point where this boundary meets tbe border of Arabia 
Deserta, the southern boundary of Arabia Deserta, separating the latter 
from Arabia Felix, runs east-southeast to the Persian Gulf at latitude 
29° N., longitude 79° E. On the east Arabia Deserta reaches to the river 
Euphrates. — 

From these statements it is obvious that the boundaries of Arabia 
Deserta conformed with the configuration of the land. The district of 
al-Manazer forms today the limit between the arable Palmyrena and 
the steppes of al-Ham&d and al-Wudij&n (Arabia Deserta). East of the 
HawrILn the western boundary of Arabia De.serta trended along the 
eastern base of the mountains as far south as the district of as-Sama, 
whence it proceeded across the divide between the Dead Sea and the 
depression of Sirh&n to the lowland of al-6afar and thence along the 
eastern base of the range of as-Sera’ (or Dusare; Stephen of Byzantium, 
Eihniea [Meineke], p. 237). Thus the western boundary, like the northern, 
led along the fringe of ten'itory formerly settled. At the southeastern 
slope of aS-§era’ the boundary turned eastward toward the northern side 
of the flat-topped range of I'ubejz al-'Afar and toward the northern 
projections of the rose-colored sand desert of the Nefud. It followed the edge 
of the desei't to its northeastern end. Here the natural boundary of Arabia 
Deserta should turn, not eastward toward the Persian Gulf, but northeast 
between the districts of al-Wudijan and al-Hegera to the Euphrates, 
ending near al-Kufa. This natural boundary corresponds with that of 
Ptolemy (op. cit., V, 18), according to whom the boundary reached the 
Euphrates and the inner Persian Gulf at longitude 79° E., latitude 30° 10’ N. 
Ptolemy, as well as the maker of the Peutinger Table, was familiar with 
the main part of the gulf and with an inner gulf which joined the larger 
gulf by a narrow channel. According to the Peutinger Table {Tabula 
Peutingeriana [Vienna, 1888], Segm. 11) the inner gulf extended nearly 
to Babylon; according to Ptolemy, who erroneously placed Babylon almost 
four degrees too far north, it only extended to latitude 30° 10' N. Ptolemy 
also placed the settlement of lucara (or, more correctly, Ducara; Du 
KAr, the present Abu RAr) on the Persian Gulf. We may infer that 
Ptolemy stretched the inner bay of the Persian Gulf nearly to the present 
an-Negef, an inference which is confirmed by his definition of the southern 
boundary of Babylonia (ibid., V, 19). Numerous classical writers were 
of the opinion that the Chaldean swamps, beginning near the present 
city of an-Ne^ef, formed only the extension of the Persian Gulf, which 
was also called the Maesanian Gulf (Maisanios Kolpos). With this opinion 
Ptolemy concurs (ibid., VI, 7 : 19). Other classical writers state that 
the Pallacotas canal and the Chaldean swamps formed the boundary of 
Arabia Felix. 

Arabic writers were of the same opinion. They also held that the 
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swamps near an-Ne§ef were directly connected with the Persian Gulf 
and that seafaring vessels could at one time pass through the channel 
to the city of al-Hira. 

According to Ptolemy, the Cauehabeni (also spelled Chauchabeni) 
camped in Arabia Deserta near the Euphrates. Their name coincides 
with that of the Beni Kawkab, or Kawhkbe, a very old Bedouin tribe 
whose several branches camp today either with the eastern 'Aneze on 
the Euphrates or with the western ‘Aneze in the depression of Sirhkn. 
Fischer (in Muller’s edition of Ptolemy’s Geographu, Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 1012) 
identifies Chauchabeni with the settlement of al-gaS&f west of Bklis. 
This is absurd, for al-^askf is more than 260 kilometers from Arabia 
Deserta, while the root of the word "^asaf" is wholly at variance with 
"Chauchab." 

Near Syria camped the Batanaei. These in all probability are the 
tribes which sojourn during July and August in the Syrian district of 
Batanaea (the present an-Nukra) and spend the other months of the 
year in the inner desert. Even today the Weld 'Ali and the Rwala 
branches of the 'Aneze divide the year thus. They are called, therefore, 
the ‘Anezet an-Nukra. The spelling “Katanaioi" in Erasmus' edttto jirin- 
eejte of the Greek text of Ptolemy (Basel, 1533) is accidental. Even if it 
were justified, these “Katanaioi” could not be identified with the Khatan, 
for the latter never camped upon the Syrian boundary. 

Upon the boundary of Arabia Felix dwelt the Agubmi (also Agabeni). 
They may have been the inhabitants of the large basin al-Gfiba where Pto- 
lemy’s city of Dumatha stood, together with several other settlements. 

East from the Agubeni, according to Ptolemy, were the Raabeni. 
It seems that the Raabeni were the tribe mentioned by Strabo, Geo- 
graphy, XVI, 2 : 10, under the name Rambaei. It is probable that their name 
is preserved in the city of ar-Rahaba (ar-Rabba), which in the Middle 
Ages ruled over the central Euphrates and all of Palmyrena. 

Near the Persian Gulf Ptolemy places the Orcheni and, between 
them and the Chauchabeni, the Ausitae. There, by the Chaldean swamps 
and the Persian Gulf, are also to be sought the Orcheni (belonging to 
the Chaldeans) mentioned by Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 1; 6, in connection 
with the Borsippeni (see also Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 123). The Orcheni 
should be identified with the inhabitants of the city of Orchoe (Warka) 
and its vicinity. The situation of this city conforms perfectly with such 
an identification, for Pliny, op. eit,, VI, 130, seeks it on the lower Euphrates. 

The Ausitae (also Aiseitae, Aisitae) camped, according to Ptolemy, 
west of Babylod. Their name recalls the inhabitants of Job’s homeland 
of 'Os. Aristeas (Alexander Polyhistor, Fragmenta [Muller], p. 220) 
places the district of Ausitis in the mountains of Idumea and Arabia, 
hence in eastern Edom southeast of the Dead Sea, where the old name 
'1? has been preserved (Musil, Arabia Petrosa, Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 337 ; 
Part 2, p. 242). If Ptolemy’s statement that they camped west of Babylon 
is to be considered, it may be supported by the local name al-'Aw^ijje 
in the vicinity of the present settlement of 'Ana. 

Northwest from the Raabeni, Ptolemy seeks the Masani, who are 
called Masei by Pliny (op. ctt., VI, 117). 

According to Ptolemy, between the Masani and the Batanaei were 
the Agrael (or Agrii). According to Eratosthenes (Strabo, op. eit., XVI, 
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4; 2) a atraight line drawn from Petra to Babylonia penetrates the 
territory of the Chaulotaei and Agraei. Accordingly the Agraei might 
be sought in the district of al-Hegera. 

Near Babylon also camped the Marteni (or Martini), the Mandani 
of Pliny (op. fit., VI, 117); Pliny, however, places them in the vicinity 
of the city of Antiochia-Aribis, which was founded by Nicanor. 


Cities and Other Locaijties in Arabia Deserta 
According to Ptolemy 

Ptolemy records numerous places in Arabia Deserta. 

The statement that a city or other place lies on the Euphrates 
facilitates its identification ; but with places in the inner desert this aid 
is lacking, leaving us to depend solely upon names, their order, and the 
figures for the latitude and longitude. We may be certain that the lat- 
itudes and longitudes were not correctly observed and recorded in most 
cases, and from the contradictions of various manuscripts we may infer 
that the original figures have not been preserved unimpaired. 

Ptolemy probably fixed positions in Arabia Deserta according to 
the testimony of nomadic merchants and leaders of caravans. The latter 
were familiar with the individual stations along the routes which they 
followed, whereas the former knew the camping places that were regularly 
used by the various tribes. The caravan leaders were able to state with 
fair accuracy the direction of routes and the dist-mces; the nomadic 
merchants guessed at both approximately. According to their testimony, 
Ptolemy (or his predecessors) drew a map of Arabia Deserta. While at 
the work he often discovered that the details supplied by the various 
informants did not agree. It cost him much effoit to adju-st the apparent 
disparities and frequently he did not succeed. He failed, for example, 
near the lower Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. Ptolemy proceeded, how- 
ever, to determine the latitudes and longitudes of the various points from 
his sketch. It is easily apparent that they .seldom concurred with the 
facts. Ptolemy was well aware of these defects; hence he designated 
differently the position of a point determined astronomically and one 
which had merely been conjectured. While recording the individual 
places and their .situations in his book, Ptolemy disregarded the order 
of the stations along the roads, preferring the astronomical positions. 
It is to be expected that many place names have been distorted and 
that others have been given in incorrect sequence. Likewise it is evident 
that many writers have not copied Ftoiemy’s original records accurately. 
This suffices to prove of what littie value the Ptolemaic designations 
are. Only those few places can be determined W'ith certainty which other 
writers also have named and located. Beyond these it is necessary to be 
content with surmise. 

If we inspect the accounts of the interior more closely, we shall 
find that Ptolemy does not record a single settlement within the immense 
northeastern comer of Arabia between latitude 33° and latitude 35° 5' N., 
but that he piles name upon name in the southeast, protracting the map 
in contradiction to the true outlines of the country in order that he may- 
reach the outer Persian Gulf. At the same time he puts names into this 
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southeastern comer that do not belong there. While he places no settle- 
ment between latitude 33° 6' and latitude 35° 6' N. (for Rhegana instead 
of 33° 20' the text should read 32°20'), there are two on the thirty-second 
paraliei and three between latitude 32° and latitude 33°; three between 
latitude 31° and latitude 32°; ten between latitude 30° and latitude 31°, 
and six between latitude 29° and latitude 30°. And yet there used to 
lead and still lead through the northern part of Arabia Deserta important 
commercial roads from Syria (Phoenicia) to the Euphrates, with which 
Ptolemy’s informants were surely familiar. In any case, however, it is 
evident that in inner Arabia there were no poleia or true cities (except 
for DOma), but rather villages, camp sites, and watering places. 

Blau {Arabien [1869], p. 574) sought to identify Barathena with 
the Arabian watering place Baradan, which, however, he erroneously 
looked for in the proximity of the ^awr&n range (Asalmanus mons). 
Spring water wells now flow at a place called Brad3n, but this is more 
than five hundred kilometers southeast of the Hawran and about sixty 
kilometers west of the Euphrates, whereas Ptolemy’s Barathena was on 
the eastern boundary of the ^awran. The region of the Arabian Bara- 
dan according to Ptolemy was inhabited by the Marteni, whose name 
makes it justifiable for us to connect them with Barathena. The m is 
interchanged in the dialect with the 5, and d is frequently rewritten as th. 
The name Barathena is the equivalent of Berjen, that being the name 
of a hill northeast of Dhmat al-6andalijje; still, even the hill stands 
far from the range of the B&wr&n. Perhaps Barathena is identical with 
the rain pond and volcano of al-Ml^arilta, past which leads an important 
transport road near the boundary of Arabia Deserta. 

Saue (vor., Saua, Gaue) is certainly equivalent to the wells of Suwa’ 
of Arabic writers, the present Swa’ at the Sab' Bijftr north of al-Mha- 
rdta. Fischer, ap. cit., p. 1015, connects Saua with Saf, or as-Safa, but this 
is unjustifiable since there are no such places in Arabia Deserta. 

Choce (vor., Coche, Choca) may be sought in the Mokr tiojia on the 
road from Babylonia to Syria. 

Gauara (vor., Cauara) I find in the basin of al-Ka'ara upon the 
commercial road from Babylonia to Damascus. 

Aurana may be identical with the wells of al-Mhejwer in Wadi 
Hawrkn on the same road. 

Bhegana (vor., Rheganna, Rhegenna, Begana) suggests the watering 
places M^ejrAt ar-RVejje and Rkejjan on the old road leading from the 
lower Euphrates to Syria. 

Alata, the next place, we may seek upon the same road in the 
modem al-IJlejt (diminutive of al-Balat). 

Erupa I would seek in the vicinity of the Tlejl 'Arejfan, south of 
the range of the Hawr&n, where there is plenty of water. Fischer (toe. 
cit.) has in mind the lowland of ar-Ru^be (ar-Rahba), but the latter is 
in Syria north of the (lawr&n. 

Themme, or rather Themne, is placed by Ptolemy far to the east in 
latitude 81 40’ N., longitude 75 E. Consequently, in determining its situ- 
ation, we cannot take into account the Themanite pastures on the north- 
eastern boundary of Edom. We are likewise unable to consider the 
Biblical T5ma, because, according to Ptolemy, the latter was in Arabia 
Felix. In the eastern part of Arabia Deserta are the oases of 'Ajn at-Tamr 
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. and at-Tmejl. We might look for Themne among them, beeanae the dialect 
often interchangea the r, 2, and n. For our purpoae the moat anitable 
would be the aituation of 'Ajn at-Tamr, which ia a terminal for important 
roada through the deaert. 

Luma auggeata the rich paaturagea at the lUrt Lumejma, the site 
of which approximately agrees with Ptolemy’s' account. 

Thauba (var., Thaua) I would identify with the wella of at-Tdba 
in the valley of al-Radaf. Of course, we should expect it to be spelled 
with t instead of th, but the Greeks did not always transcribe the bar- 
barous Arabian names correctly. To identify Thaua with “Baa at-Tobeit," 
as Fischer (op. dl., p. 1016) does, is wrong, because the name of the 
latter place ia actually Baa at-Tubejf (Tubejl;) and it is situated in 
Arabia Felix. 

Seuia is put by Ptolemy in the same latitude as Thauba. Since 
the places which follow seem to be situated near the depression of Sirh&n, 
I seek Seuia in the watering place of al-'Ejshwijje. Fischer (2oe. eit.) iden- 
tifies it with the Suwa of Arabic writers and seeks it in “el-Zefan" 
(correctly Sfkn). This is out of the question, for Suwa is situated more 
than 450 kilometers north-northwest of Sfan. 

Were it possible to read Dapha (ear,, Daphna, Sapha) as Capha, we 
should have the name of the settlement of KAf (Caf), which lies beneath 
a hill near the remains of an old fort in the depression of Sir^An. Be- 
cause the transcription Daphna is verified, however, we may identify it 
with the basin Ka‘ ad-Dafne. The Dij&f of the Arabic poets ( JA^Ot, Mu'gam 
[WUstenfeld], Vol, S, p. 637) ia inconceivable becau.'e that place is in 
Syria, in the HawrAn. Absolutely untenable is Fischer’s identification 
(loc. eit.) of this place with “ei-Djof.” Al-£rowf cannot be both Dapha 
and Dumaetha. 

Sora, I think, is SwSr (diminutive of $6r), a popular camping site 
of large caravans. It cannot be the Soractio of Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 
145, as Fischer (lae. rii.) contends, because Soractio was situated in 
Babylonia. 

Odagana may be compared with the old wells of HedAgAn at the 
base of the range of at-'Tawil, which offers good pasture. Beside these 
wells a caravan road still runs southwestward from DAma. 

Tedion is undoubtedly rewritten from Pedion and is identical with 
the Syrmaion Pedion of Stephen of Byaantium’s Ethnica (Meineke), p. 593, 
which formed the eastern Nabataean boundary. As is probably the case 
here, in Palmyrena also Ptolemy records only Putea, in.stead of the coi*- 
rect Centum Putea. The Syrmaion Pedion is called by Arabic writers Bata 
as-Sirr (the depres.sion as-Sirr). It forms the northern part of the de- 
pression of SirhAn. 

Zagmais is seen by Blau, Wandeningen (1868), p. 664, in the name 
of the old Arabian tribe of Dag'Am, the Zocomus of the Christian histo- 
rians (Sozomenus, Eeeles. hist. [J/Ugne], col. 1412). As this tribe camped 
east of Hoab (Musil, Kusejr 'Amra, Vol. 1, p. 130), in the depression Bata 
as-Sirr and its vicinity and as d sounds in the dialect like z, this identi- 
fication may be accepted, and a village of the Zag'Am in the depression 
of SirhAn indicated. Of course, Ptolemy places Zagmais far to the east, 
but he errs similarly with “Tedion” or Pedion, which we know is not 
upon the eastern but upon the western boundary of Arabia Deserta. 
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Obaera (also Obaura) is certainly the same as the old Arabian 
caravansary of Ubajr, the present B&jer. From Ubajr evolves in the dialect 
Bajr; and from Bajr, Bajer, as TAjma is derived from Tajma, Tejma. 

Artemita (also Artemite) probably denotes a place where ratam or 
a/rtam grows. However, as I have never seen ratam in Arabia Deserta 
proper, this place was perhaps situated in the northwestern part of 
Arabia Deserta, possibly upon the boundary of the Asalmanus mons or 
the Hawr&n. Syrian writers knew of a cloister of Artemis beyond Burka' 
Hawra’, the Arabian Ka^r al-Abjad, in the lowland of ar-Rahba (Wright, 
Catalogue [1870 — 1872], p. 710, col. 1). This was probably on the caravan 
road leading along the western border of Arabia Deserta from Syria 
southward by way of the Hdn at-Trab, the eastern base of the range of 
the Hawrkn, Radir al-Wusid, and Obaera (Bajer). 

Banatha (vor., Banacha; Nachaba in the editio prineepa [Basel, 1G33]) 
I would change to Nabacha and seek in the oasis of an-Nabk in the 
depression of Sirhan. Fischer {op. eit., p. 1016) has in mind the watering 
place of “Ban&f (correctly Bankt al-Zen), but the name as well as the 
situation north and not south of DOma conforms better with an-Nabk. 

Dumaetha (var., Dumetha) is the Arabian Dumat al-6andal of the 
early Arabic authorities, the present DOmat al-fiandalijje in the oasis 
of £l6bt al-£owf. 

Alata (var,, Allata) is missing in some Ptolemaic manuscripts. If it 
really does belong in the text I identify it with the highland of Laha on 
the road from Babylon through the desert to 'Amman. 

Bere may be identical with the swampy lowland of al-BhSra where 
abundant pasturage is found in autumn. 

Calathua (var., Calathusa) suggests Kalt IJaw'u, or Kalt al-Hawsa, 
on the northeastern boundary of the Neffid. Here water is abundant. 
An important road runs eastward and southeastward through these 
watering places. 

Salma we should like to compare with the range of Salma’ so 
greatly renowned among Arabic authors; the latter, however, stands 
in Arabia Felix. It is possible that Ptolemy’s Salma conforms with the 
“Salmani (et Masei) Arabes" of Pliny, Nat. hiat., VI, 118. Perhaps the 
name has been preserved in the plain of Selmftn, which lies along the 
western border of the district of al-He^era at the southeastern edge of 
Arabia Deserta and on the great road to the lower Euphrates. 


APPENDIX IV 

THE BOUNDARIES OP ARABIA DESERTA ACCORDING 
TO THE ARABIC AUTHORS 

The Arabic authorities limit and divide Arabia as the classical 
authors did. 

A$-Sa'bi (Ibn al-Falrih, Buldan [de Goeje], p. 128) states that the 
fiezlret al-‘Arab (Peninsula of Arabia) is situated between al-'Ujajb (al- 
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‘Odejb) and Radramawt, while Abu 'Obejda (ibid.) writes that the £leziret 
al-'Arab reaches from Hafr abi Musa to the remotest edge of the Yemen 
and extends from the sand desert of Jabrin across to as-Samawa. — 
Al-'Odejb is thirty kilometers south of an-Negef. The desert of as-Samkwa 
becnns, accordinir to the Arabic writers, in almost the same latitude as 
al-‘Odejb and stretches southwest to the Nefiid, ‘which forms its southern 
boundary. The records both of ab-§a'bi and Abu 'Obejda thus conform 
in their account of the northern boundary of the Arabian peninsula. 
Arabia proper, they state, reaches but to al-'Odejb and to the northern 
boundary of the sand desert of the Nefbd. In other words, the southern 
boundary of as-Sam&wa is identical with the northern boundary of the 
Arabian peninsula. Therefore the Arabian peninsula is to be regarded as 
the Arabia Felix of the classic writers. 

Al-lstahri, Maadlik (De Goeje), p. 13, defines the boundary of Arabia 
in the administrative district of Homs by the settlements of Tadmur 
and Salamja and in the administrative district of Kinnesrin by the set- 
tlements of' I^unasira and Balls on the Euphrates ; thence by that river 
and the settlements of ar-Rakka, Karkisija’, ar-Rahba, ad-Dalija, 'Ana, 
al-Had!ta, Hit, al-Anbar, al-Kbfa, al-i^ira, and al-Rawarnak. — According 
to al-lstahri, therefore, Arabia extends north to Salamja, Hanaser, and 
Balls, east to the Euphrates, and west to a boundary which is not exactly 
determined. 

Abu-l-Feda', TakwSm (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 77, places the set- 
tlement of Ajla in the center of the western boundary of Arabia. The 
boundary extends thence along the aide of Syria and terminates at Bklis 
on the Euphrates. The northern boundary trends from Balls toward ar- 
Rahba, 'Ana (which is situated about in its center), and al-Kufa, where 
the eastern boundary begins. This eastern boundary ends at al-Basra. — 

Later Arabic geographers therefore consider as Arabia not only 
Arabia Felix but the whole of Arabia Deserta, the eastern uncultivated 
part of Arabia Petraea, and almo.st the whole of Palmyrena and the 
Chalybonitis of Ptolemy ; that is, regions where only Arabs, or nomads, 
camped during the Abbasside period. Thus it seems that the western and 
northern boundary of Arabia has corresponded with the boundary of the 
settled region and has shifted either eastward or westward as the settlers 
have advanced toward, or retired from, the lands of the nomads. As long 
as a row of habitable dwellings extended from the port of Ajla to the 
HawTan, the Sinai peninsula was not considered part of Arabia. However, 
as soon as the settlers left these settlements, Arabia extended not only 
to the Sinai peninsula, but also into southern Palestine. 

Boundaries of Syria 

Northern Arabia was divided, according to the Arabic writers, into 
the deserts of al-'Er&k (Irak), al-6ez!re, and Syria. 

Ibn al-Fakih, op. cit., pp. 911, deduces the name of Syria, Sam, 
from the red and black color of the Sftm&t hills. Whoever travels from 
the mountains of Aga’ and Salma’ in the domains of the Tajj tribe, 
until he arrives at Gaza in Palestine, at the Jordan, at Damascus, or at 
Kinnesrin, passes through the ai-Sam district (or Syria). Syria spreads 
from al-Kilfa to ar-Ramle and from Bklis to Ajla. — The local name 
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aS-Sftma (S&mftt) is quite frequent in northern Arabia. Usually the 
term is applied to a range composed of roseate or dark yellow rocks 
upon which is superimposed at places a black crust of lava or slate. 
The southern boundary of Syria forms, according to Ibn al-Fa^cih, a 
straight line drawn from al-Kilfa to the sand desert of the Nefftd and 
thence westward to the Sinai peninsula. The eastern half of this penin- 
sula and the entire territory east of the Jordan appertains to Syria. 
Unnesrin lay south-southwest of Aleppo, while Bklis was almost due 
east of Aleppo on the right bank of the Euphrates. Therefore Ibn al- 
Fakih joins the whole of Arabia Deserta to Syria. 

Al-If^abri, op. eit., p. IS, attributes to the Syrian desert the terri- 
tory between B&lis and Ajla. The southern boundary of the desert reaches 
to the straight line drawn from the district of Madjan through the 
district of TebSk to the pasturage of the Tajj. — As the entire NefSd 
desert belonged in the time of al-I^tetjri to the Tajj tribe, this straight 
line ought to be projected along the northern fringe of the Nefhd. Al- 
Istat)ri does not say that the boundary touches Tebhk itself, but that 
it penetrates the district of Teblik. We may conclude that it led from 
the district of Madjan northeast towards the Nefhd. Thus this southern 
boundary of Syria approaches the northern boundary of the Arabia Felix 
of Ptolemy. It would be identical with this boundary along its eastern 
as well as along its western section, if the district of Tebuk extended 
in al-I^taliri's time to the southern base of the range of aS-Sera’, as it 
does today. 

This interpretation is supported by Ibn Pawlpal, Maa&lik (De Goeje), 
p. 19, and Abu-I-Feda’, op, cit,, p. 80, according to whom the Syrian 
desert spreads from B&lis on the Euphrates to Ajla (al-'Akaba) on the 
Red Sea, and beyond to the northern boundary of the district of TebOk. 
Thus the southern boundary of the Syrian desert would form a straight 
line running eastward from Ajla along the southern base of the range 
of aS-Sera'. 

Al-Kazwini, 'Ag&'ib (Wvistenfeld), Vol. 2, p. 137, attributes to Syria 
the entire region between the Euphrates and al-'Aris from the two 
ranges of the Tajj tribe to the Mediten'anean Sea. — Al-Kazwini ascribes 
to the Syrian de.sert the western half of northern Arabia, for his "between 
the Euphrates and al-'AriB" refers to the region between B&lis, which 
forms the northeastern, and al-'Arii, which forms the southwestern, limit 
of Syria. The two ranges, Aga' and Salma', are almost in the center of 
the northern Arabia. Since the settlers were expelled in the thirteenth 
century from the range of a&-Sera' and nomadic Arabs occupied it, al- 
Kazwlni could also ascribe to the Syrian desert the Sinai peninsula for 
the reason already explained (see above, p. 509). He does not allege 
that the ranges of A^a’ and Salma' belong to Syria. They merely des- 
ignate the direction of the Syrian boundary. 

The Mesopotamian Desert 

Ibn Hawl^al, op. eit., pp. 17 ff., says that Syria extends from Ajla 
to B&lis; that al-6ezlre (Mesopotamia) extends from Bklis to al-Anbar; 
and al-'Erilf (Irak) extends from al-Anbar to 'Abbidan. He divides 
Arabia into al-Hegaz, with the districts of al-Medina and Mecca; al- 
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Jem&ma; Negd al-He^&z, reaching to al-Bahrejn; and the deserts of al- 
‘Et&If (Irak), al-(iez!re (Mesopotamia), and Syria. The Mesopotamian 
desert extends from Bilis to al-Anbir in the direction of the Syrian 
desert as far as the district of Tejraa, the desert of l^usaf, the vicinity 
of W&di al-Kura’, and al-Hegr. — This definition is very confusing. 
The desert of ^uslLf west of B&lis is placed between Tejma and Whdi 
al-Kura’, by which is meant the large oasis of Dfimat al-6andal. Mindful 
of these contradictions, we may declare that Ibn Hawkal considers the 
eastern half of northern Arabia, situated between Balis on the north, 
the oasis of W&di al-Kura' on the south, and al-Anbar on the east, as 
part of the Mesopotamian desert The western boundary of the Meso- 
potamian desert follows the divide between the Euphrates watershed on 
the one side and those of the depression of Sirhftn and the lowland of 
Manka' ar-Rahba on the other. Farther north the Mesopotamian desert is 
limited by the gap between the mountains of Abu Rigmen and al-Bilri. 
This division of the north Arabian desert is based upon the political depen- 
dence of the local tribes and is as justified today as it was 1200 years ago, 
when the entire region known as Mesopotamia belonged to the Tarleb tribe. 

Abu-I-Feda’, op. eit., p. 80, repeats the assertion of Ibn Hawkal, but 
omits al-Hegr and gusaf. — The boundaries of the Mesopotamian desert 
at no time stretched from ai-Anbar to Tejma but reached only the 
district dependent upon Tejma, which extends to the valley of al-Kura' 
(Dumat al-fiandal). 

AS-§a‘bi (al-Bekri, Mu'fiam [Wiistenfeld], p. 6) states that al-'Era); 
(Irak) extends from al-Bahrejn to the sand desert of al-Hurr. According 
to Ibn al-Kalbi (ibid.), Irak is bounded by al-Hira, al-Anbar, Bakka, 
Hit, 'Ajn at-Tamr, and the edge of the desert as far as al-Rumejr, 
al-Kutkutone, and (jafijje. — Since the sand desert of al-Hurr is identical 
with the present Nefud, the entire territory from al-Bahrejn on the 
Persian Gulf to the eastern boundary of the Nefud would belong to 
Irak. According to Ibn al-Kalbi the settlement of Hit is on the fringe 
of Irak. Thence the boundary turns southward toward 'Ajn at-Tamr and 
farther on is marked by al-Kutkutane (today at-'rul{:tukBne) and Hafijje. 
Bakka is on the Euphrates near Hit. The situation of al-Rumejr is un- 
known to me. It should be sought in the vicinity of 'Ajn at-Tamr or 
al-Kutl^ut&ne. The desert of Irak as defined by Ibn al-Kalbi is in fact 
identical with the border of at-Taff of the Arabic authors, between the 
tilled Irak and the untilled desert. 

According to Ibn Hawkal, op. eit., pp. IBf., and Abu-I-Feda’, loe. eit., 
the desert of Irak extends from 'Abbad&n on the Persian Gulf to al- 
Anbar, borders on Negd and the Hegaz on the we.st, and forma the 
pastures of the tribes of Asad, Tajj, Tamim, and clans of the Mudar. — 
The desert of Irak as thus defined is much longer than as defined by Ibn 
al-Kalbi, but not too wide, because between it and the Heg&z proper lies 
the territory of Nefd al-Hegaz (Ne^d belonging to al-Refaz). 

As-SamAwa Desebt 

The early Arabians called Arabia Deserta the desert as-Samkw'a. 

The boundaries of as-Samftwa followed physiographical features. The 
northern boundary led through the district of al-Man&^er, which lies 
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between Palmyrena, which once was and still may be settled, and the 
southern steppes of al-Wudijin and al-Ham&d. East of the Hawran the 
western boundary followed the eastern frinfre of the volcanic regions 
which were formerly partly settled. Thence it ran along the tilled fields 
of the northern part of the depression of Sirh&n, which the Arabs calied 
Bate as-Sirr. Farther south the boundary was formed by the divide be- 
tween the watersheds of the depression of Sirh&n on the east and of the 
Dead Sea and lowland of al-fiafar on the west. At the southeastern base 
of the range of aS-Sera’, where the territory that was at one time 
settled terminates, the southern boundary turned toward the northern 
fringe of the plateau district of Tubejz al-'Afar and toward the northern 
projections of the rose-colored sandy desert of the Neffid. It followed 
these projections to the northeastern termination of the NefCld. Thence 
the natural boundary of as-Samawa did not trend eastward towards the 
Persian Gulf, but northeastward, between the districts of al-Wudijftn on 
the west and al-Hegera on the east, to the Euphrates, which it reached 
at the settlement of al-K&desijje. Aristobulus, Eratosthenes (Strabo, Geo- 
graphy,XVl, 1: Ilf.; Arrian, Anabasis, V, 21 f.), andHerodian, Ab exeessu 
Divi Marei, III, 9, thought that the Pallacotas canal, the Chaldean swamps, 
and the inner extension of the Persian Gulf formed the northeastern boun- 
dary of Arabia Felix. The inner extension of the Persian Gulf was called 
Haisanites Kolpos in distinction to the great Persikos Kolpos (Ptolemy, 
Geographii, V, 19, note; Nobbe's edit., VI, 7: 19). Early Arabic writers and, 
indeed, the present inhabitants believe that a narrow, formerly navigable, 
inner gulf connected the swamps in the vicinity of an-Negef and al-Kftde- 
sijje with the Persian Gulf proper. 

Even the beat Arabic authorities (Ibn (lordkdbeh, Mas&lik |De Goeje], 
p. 125) place the northea.stem boundary of Negd, the old Arabia Felix, 
at the settlement of al-K&deaijje, and the natives now maintain that the 
frontier of Negd leads from the northeastern end of the sand desert 
of the Nefud to the watering places of al-Hzill and al-K&desijje. 

None of the older Arabic writers defines the exact bounds of as- 
Samftwa. 

Al-lBta|}ri, op. cit,, p. 23, records that the desert of as-Sam&wa ex- 
tends between Dumat al-Ciandal and 'Ajn at-Tamr. — Diimat al-6anda1 
marked the southern and 'Ajn at-Tamr the eastern boundary of the desert 
of as-Sam&wa. 

As-Sam&wa is a barren desert between Syria and al-Kufa, accord- 
ing to al-Bekri, op. eit., p. 783; between Syria and Mosul, according to 
others cited by al-Bekri. It is the possession of the Kalb tribe. AI- 
Asma'i says (ibid.) that it is a long, narrow stretch of territory. The 
poet pu-r-Bumma describes (ibid.) mirages (sardb) in the desert of 
as-Samkwa as images which vary with every step. — It is noteworthy 
that according to al-Bekri some authors ascribed to the desert of as- 
Samkwa the region between the middle Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
similarity of the physiographic formations in the two regions may have 
given rise to this view. The beet Arabic writers, however, assert that 
the eastern boundary proper was formed by the Euphrates. 

Ibn al-Kalbi states (J&kflt, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 131) that the name 
of this desert is as-Samfiwa (smooth and level country) because it forms 
a plain where there are no stones. Jftkflt himself (ibid.) holds that, like 
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Ma’ aa-Sama’, the mother of the King an-No'm4n, it derived its name 
from the watering place of aa-Sarnhwa. As-Sukkari (ibid.) calls as-Sam&wa 
a watering place of the Kalb tribe. — As-Sam&wa is not without stones, 
nor is it level everywhere. No other Arabic writer refers to any spring 
or water called as-Sam&wa, but there were, nevertheless, numerous watering 
places in the desert of as-Sam&wa. 

According to ^aggi Haifa, GihSn numa' (Constantinople, 1146 A. H.), 
p. 685, the territory of as-Sam&wa, in which there was a place called Kur&kir, 
extends between Damascus and al-Kilfa. The stones of this region are round 
and hollow. Broken, such a atone is seen to contain a rosy, ash-colored 
powder. Hariri writes (op. cit., p. 465; Munawwadat Gih&n numa’ 

(Codex vindobonensis. No. 1282 [Mxt. 389], fol. 166 v.) that the wide and 
stony highland of W&di as-Sam&wa is near al-Kdfa and belongs only to 
the Beni Kalb. — The atones mentioned by Haggi H^Ifa are familiar to 
the natives of the present day, who imagine that gold can be made from 
the powder, minute quantities of which they contain. As-Sam&wa is no 
wddi. Perhaps Ha^gi Haifa had heard that the eastern half of this desert 
is called al-Awdije or al-Wudijan (plural of wadi). The watering place 
of Kurakir, famou.s in Arabic literature, is identical with the present 
watering place commonly known as Keraier. It is situated almost on the 
southern boundary of the Syrmaion Pedion of the Greek writers, or Batn 
as-Sirr, and forma the junction of several important transport roads. 

Al-Hamd&ni, ififa (MUller), p. 129, seeks the watering place of 
Kur&Ijrir on the frontier of the Kalb and Dubj&n tribes, near the water 
of 'Ur&'ir. — The Kalb camped in as-Samawa; the gubj&n in the eastern 
part of the district of al-Belka', which reached as far as the depression 
of Sirh&n, or Batn aa-Sirr. This fully conforms with the situation of the 
present watering place of Ker&2er, which also lies on the boundary between 
the territory of the tribes camping in the region formerly known as al- 
Belka' and those camping in inner Arabia. The watering place of 'Ur&'ir 
is known to be south of Ker&zer. De Goeje, Mimoire (1900), p. 47, records 
that, according to J&kOt (Mu'gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 2, p. 636, line 4, 
and Vol. 4, p. 927, line 3) the Tarleb dwelt by the watering place of 
Kur&kir which marched by. De Goeje, however, misquote.s J&Mt, 

who makes no mention of the Tarleb in this connection. Caetani. Annali 
(1906), Vol. 2, p. 1216, asserts that the watering place of Kurakir was 
northwest of 'Ajn at-Tamr. Caetani did not consult J&Mt. J&k&t, citing 
al-Hajtam, explicitly states in the first passage quoted by De Goeje that 
Kurakir was in the territory of the Kalb (not of the Tarleb); and he adds 
in the second passage that Wis&de is a place on the road from al-Medina 
to Syria, which runs along the spurs of the Hawrin range between Jurfu' 
and Kuralpr. Wisade is a rain pool called today Radir al-Wusad. It is 
situated among the southeastern spurs of the Hawrto on the road leading 
from Ker&ier past Burlpi' to Damascus and northern Syria, in J&^t this 
Burku' was erroneously transcribed Jurfu' by a blunder easily committed 
in Arabic. J&l^iit himself shows that the watering place of Kur&kir is to 
be sought almost six hundred kilometers west of ‘Ajn at-Tamr, on the 
very frontier of Syria. Al-Hajtam does not record the Tarleb at Kur&kir, 
as this tribe occupied the territory between al-Anb&r and Tadmur in 
which Caetani seeks Kur&kir. 

It is interesting that the sequence of places quoted by al-Hajtam 
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as given by Jftkilt {op at , Vol 2, p 636) also confirms us in identifying 
Kurftkir with Kerftier Batn ar-Rununa (today ar-Rma') is south of the 
oasis of Fejd North of the oasis lies HAjel, the capital of the Sammar 
tribe North of this town is the watering place of Kuralar m the temtorj 
of the Kalb, and north of Kuiikir is the watenng place of Suwa in the 
temtoiy of the Tarleb tribe — In the time of the poet al-At)tal the 
Tarleb camped southwest as well as southeast of Tudmor It would be 
possible, therefore, that the watenng place of Suwa was defmed as if 
it were in the Tarleb teriitory 

Haggi Bolfa, Gthan numa' (Constantinople, 1145 A H ), p 631, refers 
to Kur&kir as a watenng place between Ddma and Tejma 'Amra is also 
a watenng place east of al-Azrak Sefdr has plenty of water West from 
Kurfikir the first valley is called as-Sirr Kajn is a station with watei, 
twenty-four miles from Kuiakii The watenng place of Nabk lies on 
the road to Negd, twenty two miles (from Sefii, omitted in the text) 
— Haggi Bolfo surely had in mind oui watenng place of Kei42er, situ 
ated in a small eastern projection of the depression of Sirhan, his Wadi 
as-Sirr. It is not, however, between Dfima and Tejma but, instead, is 
on the road which leads from Svna to the oases of Duma and Tejma 
Amra is identical with the Kusejr Amra to the northwest of Keraiei 
Kajn IS the same as the wells of al-2en, which, however, are not twenty - 
four miles but 250 kilometers distant from Ker&fei Sefai is obviously 
an erroneous spelling of Serar (or Srai), a watering place which lies in 
the depiession of Sirh3n southeast of Kei&ier on the DOma and Tejma 
load leading from Ker&zer past Nabk toward Serfir No place named 
Sefftr IS known in the vicinity of Ker&zer 


APPENDIX V 

ANCIENT TRANSPORT ROUTES IN ARABIA DESERTA 

So far we have found in the Assyrian and Babyloman records no 
account of the commerce which flounslied in the southern part of Arabia 
Deserta Classical writers, however, mention this commerce and the trade 
routes, 

Arteinidorus (Strabo, (loographu, XVI, 4 18) recorded that trade 
caravans traveled from Gerrha to Petra 

Pliny, Nat htst, VI, 144 — 146, says that the Nabataeans dwell in 
the city of Petra, 600 Roman miles (milia passuum) from the city of 
Gaza and 136 miles from the Persian Gulf At Petra the transport load 
from Syria and Palmyra joins the road from Gaza From Petra as fai 
as Charax the Omam dwell, and on the bank of the Fasitigris is the city 
of Forat, belonging to the king of Charax The route from Petra to Forat 
leads overland, while the last twelve miles of the journey to Charax are 
made by water. According to some, boats sailed on the Tigris to the dis- 
tant cities of Barbatia and Dumatha (Thumatha) The voyage to Dumatha 
occupied ten days, — 
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This account, like all that Pliny writes about Arabia, is very obscure. 
The Omani Arabs dwell, he says, between the cities of Chorax and Petra. 
The latter was a very important commercial center, as three transport 
roads converged there. For us the road from the city of Forat is of para- 
mount importance, for it led entirely across northern Arabia, touching 
the oasis of Dilma (Dilmat al-dandal), where ' I have found Nabataean 
inscriptions. I identify this oasis with Pliny’s city of Dumatha, which, as 
often with him, has been inaccurately located. From the city of Petra to 
Dumatha is almost 426 kilometers. This would be a ten days’ march for 
a caravan with such loads as are carried in the desert and would entirely 
agree with Pliny’s report From Petra the road went through al-fiafar to 
Dumatha and thence put the caravansary of al-Bwejtat and the water- 
ing places of al-Hazel, Seraf, and Du K&r, to Forat in the neighborhood 
of al-Ba^ra. 

The poet Farazdak (Hell, Faraxdak [1903] p. 44) knew of a road 
leading from al-&iwa in al-Balirejn through Dilmat al-fiandal to the place 
where al-Walid ibn Jazid ibn 'Abdalmalek lived after he had gone with 
his friends from the residence of the Caliph Hifiam. — 

This road for the greater part of its length must have been identical 
with the road frequented by caravans going from Gerrha to Petra. Only 
a day’s march northwest of the oasis of Duma a branch separated from 
the Gerrha-Petra road and led to Syria through the depression of Sirlian, 
in the vicinity of which ai-Walid dwelt. 

Another transport route referred to by Pliny is that which led from 
Gaza on the Mediterranean Sea to Petra, and still another is one which 
came to Petra from Palmyra. In the first century of our era Palmyra 
surely enjoyed direct commercial relations with the city of Forat by a 
i-oute running eastward to the ford called Thapsacus (at the present al- 
Mijadin) and thence either along the Euphrates or through the adjacent 
desert. Trade caravans going from Palmyra to Petra did not go directly 
through the desert but followed the road to Damascus as far as the present 
ruins of II6n at-Trah, whei-e they turned southward through Bui'ku', the 
Itadir al-Wu.sad, Bajer, and al-6afar. 

Pliny does not give con'ect figures for distances. He writes that it 
is 600 miles from Gaza to Petra and 135 miles from the Persian Gulf to 
Petra. In reality from Gaza to Petra, deviations included, js 180-190 
kilometers, amounting in all to 135 Roman mile.s, while from Petra to 
the northern end of the Persian Gulf is 900 kilometers, making about 
600 Roman miles. The distance to the Persian Gulf proper at Forat is 
1200 kilometers. It may be seen, then, that Pliny’s distances from Gaza 
to Petra and from the Persian Gulf to Petra have been interchanged. It 
is likely that he, like other classical and Arabic authorities (see above, 
p. 603), placed the end of' the inner part of the Persian Gull at the north- 
ern extremity of the Chaldean swamps, therefore at the present an-Negef. 

It seems that the soldiers of Camby.ses as well as of Ptolemy Soter 
(322 — 283 B. C.) marched over the road from Egypt which runs past the 
cities of Gaza and Petra and thence through the Arabian desert or through 
Palmyra to Babylonia. Arrian {Indica, 48) writes that both the soldiers 
of Cambyses, who had arrived safely at Gaza, and the people whom the 
Lagid Ptolemy had sent to Seleucus Nicator in Babylon, had passed in 
eight days through a neck of land and then had proceeded through a 
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waterless and desolate region, traveling with the utmost speed upon 
camels, carrying their water, and moving only at night, since the intense 
heat of the daytime made it impossible to remain under the open sky. 
The country beyond the region designated as the neck of land (the Sinai 
peninsula) is sparsely settled. Even the parts of it farther to the north 
are desolate and covered with sand. 


APPENDIX VI 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ROUTES IN ARABIA DESERTA 
Routes Through Tejma 

Through the oasis of Tejma and the abundantly moistened depres- 
sion Batn as-Sirr (the present Widi Sirli&n) there led in the Middle Ages 
important routes from Damascus and Syria to al-Med!na and Irak. The 
settlements of Bosra, 'Ammfin, DUmat al-fiandal, Tejma, and WSdi al- 
Kura’ formed the main centers. From the city of Bo^a or 'Amm&n one 
went either south to Tebuk or southeast to Tejma, passing through the 
depression of as-Sirr or to the westward of it. From DQmat al-fiandal 
travel was pos-sible either northeastward to Irak, southeastward to aj- 
Ta'labijje, or south-southwestward to Tejma. From the last-named oasis 
traffic went eastward to the oases of the Tajj and Asad tribes, or south- 
ward to the southern Wkdi al-Kura* and al-Medina. 

Af-Tabari, Ta'Hh (De Goeje), Ser. 8, p. 216, mentions in the year 
762 A D. a road from aI-Med!na by way of Tejma and Dumat al-ftandal 
to Damascus. 

AI-Hamdfini, Sifa (Muller), p. 131, knew of a road from Tejma toward 
the north-northeast. The oases of al-Kurejjftt on the boundary of the al- 
Bij&z district lay on the left of this road, and the sand desert, frequented 
by robbers, on the right. The road passed through the territory of the 
Buhtur clan of the Tajj tribe until it reached, at five marches from al- 
Khfa, the territory of the Beni Asad. In the settlements of al-Kurejjat 
dwelt, according to the informant of al-Hamdtni, the members of the 
Dubjkn, Buhtur, and other tribes. — The course of this road is apparent. 
It probably touched the watering places of Ubejt, al-Mr&t, aS-Siiii, al- 
BDmijj&t, and, at the wells of al-Hzlil, within five marches of al-Kufa, 
reached the territory of the Beni Asad. It is to be noted that the oasis 
of Dttmat al-fiandal, or al-Kurejj4t as al-Hamd&ni calls it, remained on 
the left, therefore to the north. 

AI-Hukaddasi, Ahtan (De Goeje), p. 260, refers to three roads from 
Damascus by way of ‘Ammidi and the oasis of Tejma to al-Medina. 

The eastern one passed from 'Ammin through the depression Batn 
as-Sirr, and was therefore called Tarik Bafn as-Sirr (Road of the Depres- 
sion of as-Sirr). From ‘Ammfin to al-'Awnid was two days' march; to 
al-Mu))data half a day; to an-Nabk half a day; to the fresh water among 
trees, the name of which al-Mu))addasi forgot, one day; to a1-6arba one 
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day; to 'Arfa£[a a day and a half; to Hubri three days; to Tejma four 
days. — Al-'Uwajnid (to be read thus instead of al-'Awn!d, as printed; al- 
‘Wejned of today) Is eighty kilometers southeast of 'Amman, making each 
day's journey forty kilometers long. The station of al-Muhdata I iden- 
tify with the ruins of al-Hadita sixty kilometers southeast of al-‘Wejned. 
This is not a half, but one and a half days’ march distant. Thence to 
an-Nabk (or an-Nabi al-Rarbi, as it is called today) is barely twenty kilo- 
meters and the march is reported correctly. The next station, the name 
of which al-Mubaddasi writes that he had forgotten, may (according to the 
Constantinople manuscript) be supposed to be some radir with fresh water 
among trees. Radir signifies a hole containing rain water in a river bed. 
Such holes are very infrequent in the depression of Sirhan. The wells there 
are shallow, often mere small pools containing somewhat salty water. The 
best water is in the wells of al-6f£rkt, the name of which has perhaps 
been preserved (ibid., p. 250, note n) on the map in the Berlin manuscript, 
while the map in the Constantinople manuscript repeats the name of ^e 
preceding an-Nabk, at a distance of fifty kilometers, or a good day’s 
march. Al-fiarba is identical with the watering place of al-Awejsef, which 
is also called Awejset al-fiarba, fifty-five kilometers from al-fiferat. The 
station of 'Arfaga, a day and a half from al-6arba, is eighty kilometers 
farther to the south-southeast. Hence a day’s march between 'Arfaga 
and al-fiarba would have to cover about fifty-four kilometers. Near the 
last-named station the road leaves the depression of Sirb&n, leading off 
in a southerly direction over the western fringe of the sand desert of 
the NefOd to the old watering place Mb£ 5 al-Mowt, almost 140 kilometers 
distant. I see in this watering place al-Mukaddasi’s well of Mubri. The 
distance approximates three marches. The marches of the first two days 
might each cover fifty-five kilometers; that of the third, where a sand 
desert had to be traversed, only thirty kilometers. The name Mubri 
(laxative) denotes the action of this water just as today al-Howt (the 
death) refers to the same thing. Thence to the oasis of Tejma is a distance 
of almost 160 kilometers. The road leads over numerous narrow sand 
drifts, where not more than forty kilometers can be counted upon for one 
day’s inarch. 

The Constantinople manuscript of al-Mubaddasi’s Ahean (ibid,, p. 107, 
note e) records aroad which passed through 'Ammbi, Wubajr, al-Muhdata, 
an-Nabk, the water of al-Garba, 'Arfaga, Mubri, Tejma, and Hegr Skleh. — 
In this itinerary Wubajr should be replaced by the correct al-'Uwajnid, 
for this route is identical with the one described on page 250 of De Goeje’s 
edition and discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

The name of the second road from 'Amm&n to the oasis of Tejma 
described by al-Mukaddasi is Jarib Wubajr. From 'Amman to Wubajr is 
three marches; thence to al-Agwali, four; thence to Tagr, two; and thence 
to Tejma, three. — I identify Wubajr (correctly, Ubajr) with the wells and 
caravansary of B&jer. In the dialect of the present day the vowel is pro- 
longed in a diphthong. We do not now hear the pronunciation Tajma, but 
Tftjma; not Ubajf, but Bkjez; not Ubajr, but B&jer. The initial vowel and 
its carrier, the hamza, both disappear in the dialect From ‘Amm&n to 
Ubajr (B&jer) is 160 kilometers, or fifty-four kilometei's for each day’s 
march. Al-Agwali (or, according to op. cif., p. 250, note f, the well of 
al-6awla) I seek at the ruins of al-Celwa (al-Kelwa), 170 kilometers south 
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of Btjer. There are filled-in wells here which are not kept cleaned out by 
the Bedouins because their water is supposed to be unwholesome. To 
reach here in four marches from B&jer it would be necessary to make 
forty-three kilometers per day. One hundred kilometers south of al-Kelwa 
the watering place HiftS az-Zhejrijje in the valley of Fe^ is probably 
identical with the station of Ta^. Either Fa^ (or Fegr) was wrongly 
transcribed as Tagr by al-Mukaddasi or the t has subsequently been substi- 
tuted for the f, as frequently happens. To Fett each of the two days' 
marches would have been fifty kilometers. From Fe^ to Tejma, a distance 
of 110 kilometers, would have required a march of forty kilometers on 
each of the first two days and of only thirty kilometers on the third 
day. 1110 first and the last marches are, as a rule, shorter. 

The third or western road is in large part identical with the Pilgrim 
Road via Ha'kn to TebOk, whence it turned toward the oasis of Tejma. 
From this oasis al-Heir (or Hegr Saleh, as it is written in the Constan- 
tinople manuscript, ibid., p. 107, note e) could be reached in three days 
(ibid., p. 107). 

As recorded by al-Mukaddasi {ibid., p. 250) these were the roads 
taken to Syria by the aggressive Moslem armies in the times of the first 
two caliphs, and during the rule of Omayyads the mails from Damascus 
to al-Medina were carried over them — in the rainy season over the 
middle road via B&jer, in the dry period either by way of TebOk or through 
the depression of Sirh^ where there was much more water than on the 
middle road. In the time of al-Mu^addasi these roads were used by Bed- 
ouins making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Bedouins were joined by many 
settlers from Syria, who congregated in 'Ammfin. In the tenth century 
safety was guaranteed by the Beni Kil&b, and pilgrims and others traveled 
in the desert without anxiety (ibid,). 

AI-Bekri, Mn'gam (Wiistenfeld), pp. 208f., records that accoi-ding to 
as-SakQni there were two roads from al-Med!na to Tejma. The first ran 
north as far as the southern border of the territory explored by us, then in 
three marches through the district of al-Gen&b and around the mountains 
of Bard and 6udad to the castle of al-Abla)F, situated at the southern 
end of the oasis of Tejma. — The district of al-6en&b belonged to the 
'Tajj tribe. It is a plain overlooked by much-eroded hills and bounded on 
^e west by rugged volcanic cliffs and on the east by the sandy desert 
of the Nefdd and its projections. The hill of Bard (the present Bird) 
is visible from afar. The extensive hill of 6udad, identical with the 
al-Rnejm of the present time, is the beacon of all travelers, beckoning them 
to relaxation in' the oasis of Tejma beneath its northern base. 

The second road from al-Medina described by al-Bekri corresponded 
to the Pilgrim Road as far as the station of al-He^, whence it was three 
marches to the oasis of Tejma. 

Al-Bekri, op. cit., p. ^9, also described the roads from Tejma to 
Syria, although he was not careful to discriminate between them. One 
led through the Hawrdn to al-Butonijje and another through the district 
of Hesma'. — The first would surely seem to be the road through the 
depression of as-Sirr (SirtiAn) to Der'At, the most important settlement of 
the district of al-Batonijje on the western base of the Hawrdn; the second, 
the road from Tejma running northwest by way of Tebdk and the district 
of Hesma’ to Palestine and Egypt 
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Al-Idrisi, Nuzha, III, 6, says that Tejma is the nucleus of various 
roads. He records that from Tejma to al-^egr it is four marches; from 
Tejma to Hajbar, also four; from Tejma to Dhmat al-fiandal, four; and 
from Tejma to the Syrian border, three days. — From Tejma to al-Hegr 
it is 106 kilometers through rugged country. From Tejma to the oasis 
of fjajbar is 240 kilometers, for the most part through a volcanic district 
where going is hard. Al-Idrisi, however, counts this distance four marches, 
the same as that to DOmat al-6andal; the latter actually is 270 kilome- 
ters away and the road thither runs almost two days in sand desert. 
The distance from Tejma to the Syrian border he places at three days. 
If we think of the day as the Bedouins do — that is, as a day of intensive 
riding, on the average of seventy kilometers — , we arrive in three days 
at the northern boundary of the sand desert of the NefOd, where the 
classical authors place the northern boundary of Arabia Felix. This 
confirmation of the northern boundary of Arabia Felix or the Hegkz 
accords with Abu Hudejfa's assertion that Syria begins north of the 
station of Sorar (Jakdt, Mu'gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 3, p. 86). 

J&kht (op. eit., Vol. 1, p. 907; Vol. 4, p. 927) was familiar with the 
Pilgrim Road from Damasicus in Syria to al-Medina through Burku‘, 
Wisade, Kurakir, and the oasis of Tejma. — Burku'(not Jurfu', as jirinted) 
is identical with the fortress and the reservoirs of Burku' northeast of 
the Hawran. Wis&de is today the Radir al-Wuskd; Kur&l^ir is the famous 
watering place of Kerkzer. Therefore this road circumvented the range 
of the Hawran to ^e east and followed the depression of Sirhkn nearly 
to the station of 'Artz^a, where it turned toward the oasis of Tejma. 
Along the northern half of this road the poet al-Mutanabbi hasitened from 
Aleppo to Egypt (iind., Vol. 2, p. 217; Vol. 3, p. 783). 

Through the depres.sion of Sirhfin passed the road of the Tajj tribe 
to Syria (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 4G). It was also known as the road of the 
Arabs or as al-Munakka (ibid., Vol. 4, p. 669). "Arabs” are nomads. 

Haggi Haifa, (iihdn numa' (Constantinople, 1146 A. H.), p. 640, 
records a road through the depression of Sirhan to the oasis of Tejma. 
It begins at the settlement of Bosra. Thence it runs to the fort of al- 
Azrak; thence in three marches to Kurakir through a moist district 
overgrown with palms; thence in two marches to Kalta; thence in two 
marches to Subajlm ; and thence in three marches to the oasis of Tejma. 
Thence to the W&di as-Saww&n and in four marches to al-'Ela'. This road 
preserves the most direct course. It has sixteen stations each of twenty- 
seven miles, but very little water. — 

All of Haggi Haifa’s localities can be identified. Al-Azrak is at 
the northwestern end of the depression of Sirhan. KurfiUr, or Ker&2er, 
is 130 kilometers southeast thereof. Kalta, the name of the next station, 
signifies merely a small cleft in the rocks, containing rain water. About 
seventy kilometers southeast of Ker&ier rises the hill Tell al-2alta, 
difficult of access because a flow of broken lava spreads to the north, 
while to the south lies a swampy hollow which, during rains, is quite 
impassable. Easier is the very old highway of al-Mnekka, which runs 
along the western border of the depression of Sirl^, where there are 
several natural reservoirs of the kalta formation. The station of Kalta 
I should identify with Mrejr&t al-Harma, seventy kilometers southeast 
of Ker&ier. The distance is somewhat short for two marches. The first 
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march, however, leads through a country in some places overlain with 
lava and in others characterized by salina marshes. The situation of the 
station of ^ubaj^ia corresponds to that of the watering place of Sb&jha 

— this, instead of Subajha, being the pronunciation in the dialect of 
the Rwala — about ninety kilometers southeast of Myejr&t al-Harma. 
Here the road leaves the depression of Sirh&n and bears southward. From 
the watering place of ^bajha to the oasis of Tejma is 275 kilometers, 
which could hardly be covered in three marches. As Ha^gi Qalfa himself 
seems to have allowed forty kilometers for one march, we cannot, there- 
fore, count 276 kilometers as three, but rather as seven marches. It is 
unfortunate that Haggi Haifa does not name a single station between 
Subajtia and Tejma. The distance from Tejma to al-'Ela' is 120 kilo- 
meters, which would make either three arduous or four easy marches. 
It is difficult to determine what Ha^^i Haifa's as-Saww&n (the flints) 
denotes. There is no valley of as-^awwan southwest of Tejma, as the 
formation of the country leaves room for no such valley. Af-Sawwan 
should follow the station of Subajha. Thence the road passes through 
immense undulating plains covered with flints and called as-Sawwan, 
plains which reach west to the range of as-3era’ and the district of 
Hesma’, and east to the depression of Sirh&n and the sand desert of 
the Nefdd. 

Hehmed Hdib, Men&zil (Constantinople, 1232 A. H.), p. 81, also 
records a road through the depression of Sir)^n to the oasis of Tejma, 
but the distances are even more impossible than those of (la§i:i J^alfa. 
From Damascus one march to Bosra; thence one march to al-Azrak; 
thence three marches to ICur&^ir; thence two marches to Kalta; thence 
two marches to Subajha; thence two marches to Tejma; and thence four 
marches through the valley of as-Sawwan to al-'Ela'. 

Routes Across as-SahAwa and Through DOhat al-6andal 
(Seventh to Tenth Centuries) 

The transport routes between Syria and Egypt on the one hand and 
Irak or southern Mesopotamia on the other, made their way either across 
as-Sam&wa or along the Euphrates. Of the roads crossing as-Sam&wa 
the easiest and in part the safest was the road through the depression 
Bate as-Sirr and the oasis of D&mat al-6andal to al-H!ra (al-KOfa). 
I^&led ibn al-Walid traveled it from al-Hira to Syria. Shorter, though 
more arduous because of the lack of water, were the roads from the west 
of the Rawr&n to Irak. They were called 'Taril^ al-Barr (Desert Road), or 
'Tar!^ as-Samfiwa (Abu-l-Farag, Ardnt [BOI&lf, 1286 A. H.], Vol. 20, p. 120). 
Arabic writers often mention marches from Syria through the desert to 
Irak or in the opposite direction, yet they seldom record the landmarks 
by which we may determine the routes taken. 

After the Battle of the Camel at al-Basra, December 9, 666 A. D., 
several men went to Damascus, taking the route through the oasis of 
DOma in the territory of the Kalb tribe (at-Tabari, Ta'iih, [De (joeje], 
Ser. 1, p. 3219). — Probably they traveled from al-Ba^ra via Selm&n and 
al-Hebeke to DOmat al-6andal — which at the time belonged to the Kalb 

— and thence through the depression of Sir))Bn (Ba^ as-Sirr) and by 
way of the city of Bo;ra to Damascus. 
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At-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 8410 (see also p. 3408), writes that in 
the spring of 667 A. D. ‘Ali had sent two hundred men from al-KOfa to 
Egypt to aid Muhammad ibn Abi Bekr. Shortly after their departure 
word of Muhammad’s death reached al-KOfa, and the reinforcements 
were recalled within five days. — Moawiyah ruled in Syria; therefore 
'All’s reinforcements from al-JfOfa could not have marched along the 
Euphrates, but only through the oasis of DOmat al-6andal directly 
westward to Egypt. 

In the year 668 A. D. (at-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 3393) al-A6tar 
hastened on the order of 'Ali from al-KOfa to Egypt and was captured 
there at the port of al-Kulzum. — Since this was soon after the fatal 
battle of ^ifftn, al-Aitar could not have followed the Euphrates, making 
his way to Egypt through Syria, nor could he have gone through Pales- 
tine to Egypt, because the cohorts of the Caliph Moawiyah would im- 
mediately have captured him. Hence he must have proceeded westward 
through the desert by way of DOmat al-fiandal. In this direction a road 
ran to Egypt via al-Kulzum. We find this road mentioned by other writers 
also. Lammens, Mo'awia (1907), p. 113, does not acknowledge that there 
was a road by way of al-Kulzum. He quotes al-Mas'Odi (Muriig [De 
Meynard and De Courteille], Vol. 4, p. 423), according to whom ^-AStar 
went by way of al-'Ar!s. However, the narrative of al-Mas‘0di is very 
florid and only too likely to be far from the truth. He says that al-Aiitar 
marched with a large army and that there still was a Persian dihkan 
(mayor, official) in al-'Ariii. AI-Aitar, however, could only have entered 
this city either through southern Palestine, where he would have exposed 
himself to the risk of being captured, or by a long detour. The road to 
the port of al-Kulzum, on the other hand, preserved a straight course 
and held no danger. 

At-'Tabari (op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 3447) and Abu-l-Farag (op. ci(., 
Vol. 16, p. 46) record that in the year 669 A. D. the Caliph Moawiyah 
dispatched ad-Dahh&k ibn Kejs with three thousand men from Damascus 
to harass the adherents of 'Ali along the W&kisa road. Ad-Dahhik came 
.to this road at the station of at-Ta'Iabijje and proceeded to plunder the 
individual stations and camps and to rob travelers as far as al-Kut|pi^e, 
where he dispersed a large group of pilgrims. Thereupon 'Ali sent against 
him an army of four thousand men, which did not overtake him until he 
reached Tadmur. — At-Ta'labijje is on the southeastern edge of the sand 
desert of the Nefild. Therefore ad-Dahhak went southeast through the 
depression of Sirh&n, the oasis of DOma, and the present station of al- 
Hajjanijje to at-Ta'labljje; he then turned to the north and, at the station 
of Whk^a, to the northwest until he reached al-Kut^^ne, or at-Tuktukane 
as it is known today. Thence he fled to Tudmor by way of the watering 
places of Kteri, al-Lmftt, al-KnSni, as-Sairi, and Bajjflz. 

In the year 709 A. D. Jazid ibn al-Muhalleb, the deposed governor 
of Khorasan, fled from central Irak to the desert of as-Samftwa and, led 
by a certain member of the Kalb tribe, traveled the road which ran to 
Syria and Palestine. In the city of ar-Bamle he was given shelter by 
Sulejman ibn 'Abdalmalek (at-'Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 2, p. 1211). — This 
account mentions the Tarik aS-S&m, a road passing through the desert 
of as-SamawB to Palestine, but it notes neither its starting point nor its 
termination. 
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In the time of the Caliph Hii&m ibn ‘Abdalmalek, a road running 
from Irak by vray of al-Kutl^u^e to Syria, and therdore through the 
desert of as-Samftwa, is known to have existed (Abu-l'Fara£, op. eit., 
Vol. IB, p. IIB). 

In the later part of 748 A.D. the Caliph al-Walid II sold the deposed 
governor al-l^sri to his principal enemy, JBsef ibn 'Omar. In al- 

Waltd’s camp was put upon a camel and transported to a place 

called al-Muhdata, one march distant, and thence through the territory 
of the Kejn trihe to al-Hira (at-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 2, p. 1821). — 
Al-Mu^data is identical with the ruins of al-Hadita in the depression of 
Sirh&n. Al-Walid dwelt at the time west thereof, in al-Radaf. The Kejn 
were encamped in the depression of Sirtikn. From this it is evident that 
Bftled must have been transported through the depression of Sirh&n to 
DBmat al-fiandal and thence to al-Htra. 

In the spring of 744 A.D. the governor Jusef ibn 'Omar had to flee 
from al-Hira through the desert of as-Sam&wa to al-Belka' (ibid., Ser. 2, 
p. 1840). — Doubtless he fled over the same road along which, several 
months before, al-Walld had sent poor HBIed, for al-Bell^a* lies to the 
west of al-Muhdata. 

In the last years of the reigns of the Omayyad caliphs the Abbas- 
sides and their adherents frequently went from al-KOfa in Irak through 
the desert of as-Samhwa and via DOmat al-fiandal to the settlement of a1- 
Bomejma, situated on the southwestern slope of the range of aS-Sera’ 
northeast of the northern end of the Gulf of 'Almba (ibid., Ser. 3, 
p. 88). — The section of this road between Ddmat al-6andal and al- 
Romejma also formed a part of the road to Egypt by way of al-Kulzum. 

The poet Abu-t-1'ajjeb al-Mutanabbi (Diwiin [Dieterici], pp. 699f.; 
al'Bekri, op. eit.., pp. 589 f.) describes in poetic form his flight in the 
year 961 A. D. from Egypt to Irak. With a small retinue mounted upon 
camels he arrived over the read from al-Kolium by way of Nal)l at the 
pass of an-Nikhb, whence it is possible to head southeast to Wadi al-Kura’ 
or northeast to Widi al-Mijah. From Turbin al-Mutanabbi went east to 
Irak, by the fringe of the Hesma over the heights of al-Kef if and al-Kabd, 
and past the watering place of al-Bwira near Widi al-Ra(ja’. Through 
the desert of Busajta, where they had seen numerous ostriches and 
antelopes, he came to the 'Ol^det aI-6owf, drank from al-6eriwi, passed 
$swar, ai-Sardr, al-6umej'i, al-Edire', ad-Dana’, and A'kui, watered his 
animals in ar-Ruhejme, and rested in al-KAfa. — 

The direction taken by al-Mutanabbi can be determined quite precisely, 
but it does not ' seem that he has given the place names in the right 
order. Nabl, or an-Na{}l, is a settlement in the middle of the Sinai penin- 
sula. An-NiUb denotes the passes east of the rift valley of al-'Araba, 
through which roads stretch away into divers comers of Arabia. Turbin 
is a spring and watering place about forty kilometers north of Ajla 
(al-'A^aba) on the eastern edge of the rift valley. Al-Mutanabbi had to 
avoid the port of Ajla, because its garrison was Egyptian. Widi al-Kura’ 
may mean the Hegiz and al-Medina, and Widi al-Mijih Mesopotamia, 
where al-Mutanabbi sought and likely found refuge. 

From the Turbin spring it is probable that he went to al-Kwira 
in the district of Resma and that this may have been the source of his 
al-Bwira. Razo, which grows south from al-Kwira and over the entire 
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HeEma, probably gave rise to his Wfidi al-Rada’. East of al-K«fira rises 
the precipitous slope of the range of aS-Sera’, which he certainly avoided, 
because he would have had to pass the settlement of Ha'in with its 
garrison. He then crossed the plain of Hesma, going around the aS-Sera’ 
range as well as the numerous ridges of al-Kfflf . He must have quenched 
his thirst in the small wells MS&I al-Cabd (or,* as he writes, al-Eabd). 
If al-BwSra is not identical with al-Kwgra, it should be sought east of 
al-Cabd, perhaps in one of the wells of al-Amrar on the northwestern 
fringe of the desolate plain of al-Bsajte (his Busajta), in which ostriches 
and antelopes still roam. ‘Okdet al-fiowf (or al-*Okde) is a deep ravine, 
half-filled with sand, southeast of the old oapis of Ohmat al-fiandal; a1- 
6erawi is a well and a solitary farm about three kilometers south of the 
same oasis. Therefore the poet's route must have descended from the desert 
of al-Busajte to run through the ravine 'Olfdet al-6owf into the basin al- 
fiowf. He probably hastened'farther east to Sawar, which today bears 
the name of $wlr. Verily, the commentator al-Wft^edi identifies this Sawar 
with §awra’ (al-Mutanabbi, loe. eit.), but neither he nor his informant 
were proficient in the topography of Arabia, seeking for places at points 
far removed from their actual situations. Ag-Sarfir is the plural of Sr&r 
and Srajjer, which are the names of watering places northwest of the 
present settlements of al-fiowf. Yet this name might also merely refer to 
a watering spot to the northeast of Sawar, the present $w&T. Al-fiumej'i 
(Msag al-&mej‘i of today) is likewise situated in the same direction, and 
also al-Ed&re', or, as the Hwala now refer to it, al-E^iare'. I have no knowl- 
edge of ad-Dana'. A'kug may be sought in the low crests of 'Akk&S south 
of the city of an-Ne^ef. Ar-Kuhejme is a settlement between 'Akkig and 
an-Negef. It is to be regretted that ai-Mutanabbi recorded so few names 
between SwSr and al-KOfa. 

Ibn Hawkal, Manalilc (De Goeje), p. 11, also knew of a road leading 
from Irak straight through the desert of as-Samawa to the port of al- 
Kulzum in Egypt The march lasted almost a month. — Perhaps it is the 
same road as that traveled by al-Mutanabbi. 

The basis of Dumat al-6andal was situated at the junction of roads to 
Syria, Irak, al-Medina, and Egypt (at-'Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 8, p. 216). 

Caetani, Annali (1906), Vol. 2, p. 991, writes that there was no road 
for caravans from al-Hira through the desert of as-Samawa to the oasis 
of DOma. This is refuted by the accounts quoted from the earliest period 
of Islam. 


Boutes from auHIra. (al-KOfa) to Damascus 

The routes from al-H!ra to Damascus and Edra’&t (or Der'ht of 
today) may be determined exactly, although the situation of the individual 
stations is unsettled. 

Ibn I^ordidbeh, MaaAlik (De Goeje), p. 99, gives fifteen names on 
the road from al-Hira to Damascus; hence we might divide the distance 
of 860 kilometers Into fifteen marches of fifty-seven kilometers each. 
Since a camel rider upon a long journey may cover sixty kilometers in 
eleven hours a day, the fifteen local names mentioned might well signify 
fifteen equidistant stations. However, the known stations show that the 
distances between the stations vary. The distance from Der'ftt to Manzel 
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(al-Kiswe) is ninety-two kilometers, thence to Damascus only twenty-two 
kilometers; and from al-H!ra to at-Tu^tu^kne forty-five kilometers. There- 
fore the names mentioned probably do not signify caravansaries, but the 
more important watering places. 

From al-H!ra the road led to al-Kutkutftnd^ al-Bu^'a, al-Abja(J, al- 
^awii, al-&am', al-gotti, al-fiubba, al-Kalfifi, ar-Baw&ri, as-SA'ed^ al- 
BukeJ'a, al-A'ndk, Edra'ftt, Hansel, and Damascus. — 

Al-Kutkut6ne is the settlement of at-Tu^tu^ane, which is still in- 
habited. Al-Bu(t'a is not mentioned in the Oxford Codex B (ibid., p. 99, 
note a) and I am not able to identify it. 

Al-Abjad ("white," masculine) I identify with the (laSm al-^rra 
("white,” feminine), beneath which is the abundant well of al-Ma2men. 

In the Oxford Codex B (ibid., note b) al-fiawii is given instead of 
al-(^awii; I seek this place in the ^abra al-fiawsijje at the end of the 
valley of 'Ar'ar about fifty kilometers southwest of al-Haimen, 

Al-fiam' may be the Radir fiam'ftn almost sixty kilometers west of 
al-6awsijje. 

Al-^otti is the Radir al-Hatt sixty-two kilometers west-northwest 
of dam'in. 

Instead of al-fiubba, Mahna, which is given in CodexB (ibid., note d), 
I consider an erroneous spelling of Magna, the name of the large rain 
pond about one hundred kilometers west-northwest of al-(la(t. This is 
supported by the local legends, according to which a road from Syria to 
Irak passed al-Hagna and the mesa of Laha near by. 

This road was also familiar to al-Bekri (Mu'fam [Wiistenfehi}, p. 97). 
He describes in the territory of as-Samftwa of the Kalb tribe a solitary 
table-shaped elevation called Ilftha, situated on the former border between 
Syria and the territory of the Tarleb. In the period of al-i&hilijje (before 
Mohammed) a k&hin (seer, priest) prophesied to a certain Tarlebi that he 
would die in a place called Ilfiha. The Tarlebi at once set out with a small 
group of camel riders to Syria, whither they arrived without mishap. 
Upon their return they lost their way and asked a Bedouin which direction 
to follow. The Bedouin gave them information and told them that they 
would find their lost road in the neighborhood of the table mountain of 
IlAha. Arriving at the table mountain, the Tarlebi^s companions dismounted 
from their camels, but he remained in the saddle upon his grazing camel. 
Suddenly a viper bit the camel in her lip. Seeking to throw the viper off, 
the camel threw her head over and brushed the Tarlebi’s leg. The viper 
left the lip and bit the rider. Only then was the Tarlebi reminded of the 
kdhin’s prophecy and begged his brother and companions immediately 
to prepare a grave for him. 

Instead of al-blilfi I read al-'Alawi in the Oxford Codex B (ibid., 
note e). This probably refers to the present Awdijet al-'AliwijJe, although 
these dry watercourses begin somewhat too -far north at ninety-six kilo- 
meters west-northwest of al-Hagna. The next stations, however, and espe- 
cially that of Der'&t, lay almost on the same parallel of latitude. 

Ar-Rawari is an erroneous transcription of ad-Dawiri (ad-Dwira 
of today) or az-Zwfiri, which are the names of important rain ponds 
fifty-eight kilometers west of al-'AiawijJe. 

i, be identical with the spring of Sa'Me which gushes 

forth about fifty kilometers west of ad-Daw&ri (or ad-Dwara). 
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Al-A'nftk and al-Bukej‘a are in the Hawrin range. 

AI-Mul^addasi, A^san (De Goeje), pp. 261f., records three roads from 
the Euphrates through the desert to Syria. The first of these is discussed 
here; the second and third on p. 627, below. 

The first led from al-KOfa by way of ar-Rphejme, aii-Nahit, a1- 
KurSi, al-IIanfa.s al-HuSejje, al-Rurajfa, Kurftlclr, al-Azral^ and 'AmmAn; 
in all eleven short marches. — Al-Kdfa, 'Amm&n, and al-Azrak are well 
known. The station and watering place of Kurakir should be identified 
with the familiar Kurakir (KerAier), for the order of stations places it 
on the road which led from al-KAfa to and beyond the present KcrAAer. 
No other Arabic writer spells the name “KurAkir." The substitution of 
KurAkir for the correct KurAkir was caused by the palatal pronunciation 
of the second k as z. Al-Mulpaddasi was accustomed in Jerusalem to the 
palatal pronunciation of the k an i only, and he thus marked as palatal 
the pronunciation of the k, which was not in his time and is not now so 
pronounced in Jerusalem. FVom al-Kuf a the travelers went to the settlement 
of ar-Ruhejme, which al-Mu^addasi states is twelve miles from al-KAfa, 
the actual distance being thirty kilometers (seventeen miles). The first 
march is aiways shorter than the average. 

Instead of an-Nahit I read al-Barrit according to the Berlin and 
Constantinople CodiCFs (ibid., p. 261, note g). The h might have originated 
through the connection in handwriting of the r with the following {. A1- 
Barrlt is about 110 kilometers west-southwest of ar-Ruhejme and, since 
al-Mulfaddasi states that it is two marches from ar-Ruhejme, each march 
would be fifty-seven kilometers. Instead of KurAi I read al-RurAbi in the 
Constantinople Codex (ibid., note r), obviously the Radir al-IRurAbi, which 
lies ninety kilometers farther west of al-Barrit, or at two marches of 
forty-five kilometers each. The name of the well of al-^anfas has been 
preserved in an alternative name of the small ruin al-'Emara in the Wadi 
al-Obejjez, which is alleged also to be called 'Emart al-QnAfcs. Not far 
distant there is an old radir. 'EmArt al-QnSfes is 102 kilometers from 
al-RurAbi, or two marches of fifty-one kilometers each. The name of al- 
HuAejje is given more correctly in the Constantinople Codex (ibid., note t) 
as al-Husejje. Brejcet ummu Hsejje is 115 kilometers west of al-IJnAfeB. 
The station of al-Rurajfa is unknown to me. Perhaps it should be sought 
in the rain ponds near the volcano of Zella|^a. The watering place of 
KerAier is more easily accessible from the east than any of the other 
watering places scattered along the east side of the depression of SirhAo. 
The limestone formation here projects deeply into the volcanic formation, 
making it relatively easy for a traveler and his camel to reach the wells. 
Here the road turned towards the northwest to al-Mukaddasi’s station of 
al-Azrak,. which is to be sought not in the fort Kasr al-Azra|t but in some 
large ponds of the same name. The fort lies too far to the right of the 
direct coui'se from KerAier to 'AmmAn. The southernmost pond of al-Azrali: 
is 110 kilometers from KerAier, but it may be approached readily. ‘AmmAn, 
ninety kilometers farther west, is likewise easy of access. 

Upon this road from al-KAfa to 'AmmAn, as described by al-Hul^addasi, 
there is no spring-water well in the 460 kilometers between al-Barrit and 
KerAier. A rider therefore could find the necessary quantity of water only 
^ter a heavy rain had filled the numerous ponds, many of which were 
artificial. Sufficient rain occurs in this region once every four or five 
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years, and even then the fall is local and does not cover the entire area. 
Before any large company of travelers pass through, they must obtain 
a scouts' report on the presence of water. Even then it is necessary to 
take along leather water bags containing several days’ supply. The individ- 
ual day’s marches cannot be equalized, because they depend on watering 
places and the roughness of the terrain. 

Route from 'Ajn at-Tamb to the HawrAn 

Ibn @ord&dbeh records (op. eit., p. 97) a road from ’Ajn at-Tamr via 
al-Abdamijje, al-ffafijje, al-9^at, Suwa‘, al-Ugajfer, and al-Rurraba, to 
Bo$ra in the ^ewrftn. — 

The account of the road from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Bosra is essentially 
true, though it is embellished with poetic memoirs of the march of ^aled 
ibn al-Waltd, who never went over this road at all. Some camel trader 
or guide had given information about the main watering places on this 
road, and these were then connected with ^Aled’s famous march. The 
poetic expression: “the camels had come by sunrise to ‘Ajn at-Tamr, 
forging their way and tramping over underbrush and ditches,’’ is true 
only of camel riders cantering from the east westward. Only when ap- 
proaching ‘Ajn at-Tamr from the east do camels walk for any distance 
across underbrush and ditches. 

Al-Abdamijje, today al-Qadamijje, is the name of a shallow well 
in the ie'tb of the same name. It is fed by rain water which slowly flows 
from under the gravel. Al-Qalat and al-|j(afijje should be transposed. 

Al-Qalat I seek in the Radir al-Qlejt 110 kilometers farther west. 

The name al-Hofijje leads us to the renowned Liha, past 

which, os stated above (p. 624), an old road ran from Syria to Irak. 

Keeping the course hitherto followed, we should seek the next station 
likewise to the west, perhaps at Kur&kir; Ibn flordfidbeh, however, does 
not mention Kur&kir and leads us, instead, more than 260 kilometers 
northwest to the station of Suwa’. This is implied in the following verse: 
“By Allah himself, how could the eye of Raff’ so keep the trend [of the 
ro^] that he came straight from Kur&kir to Suwa'?’’ Rafi’ (or Rafe‘) 
was [paled’s guide from Keriier to Swa’. Kur&kir, our Keraier, is the 
starting point of the road to Suwa’, Raff’s ability in following which 
the poet BO admires, for it is very difficult to preserve a straight course 
over the level Hamid. The informant of Ibn [Jordadbeh surely did not 
name the station of Suwa', but Kurftkir, after al-l}lejt and al-IJafijje, 
for it is difficult to understand how a rider could deviate 200 kilometers 
north-northwest of his route and then return more than 260 kilometers 
southwest. Ibn Qordfidbeh, not being familiar with the situation of the 
different stations, omitted the correct Kur&^ and put in its place the 
Suwa’ of the quoted verse. 

It is remarkable that the informant did not name any watering 
place in the 166 kilometers which separate al-Bafijje and Kur&kir. Perchance 
it is here that the station of al-U^ajfer belongs, some hundred kilometers 
east-northeast of Ker&ier among the wells of the depression of al-^or 
on the road from f[af&je L&ha to Ker&ier. This situation of al-U£ajfer 
would facilitate the identification of the following station of al-Rurraba. 
Seventy kilometers west-northwest of Ker&Ser is the rain pond Umm 
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Rurub&t, which is regularly visited by the Bedouins. It is named Umm 
Rurub&t (mother of small poplars) betmuse of its tilicket of small poplars, 
'therefore I should read in Ibn RordAdbeh al-Ruraba and not al-Rurraba. 
The latter name, moreover, is very incorrectly preserved in the manuscripts. 

In connection with al-Rurraba De Goeje (loe. eit., note n) quotes 
the verse of the poet al-Mutanabbi cited by JftkAt, Mu'gam (WUstenfeld), 
Vol. 3, p. 783, but it has to do with an entirely different region (see 
above p. 619). 

From Umm Rurub&t to the city of Bo;ra in the Hawr&n is 140 kilo- 
meters; water abounds. 

Routes from Hit and AB-RagBA to Damascus 

The starting point of the secopd road described by al-Mukaddasi 
(A&sanIDeGoeje],p. 252, notea) as leading from the Euphrates through 
the desert to Syria (see above, p. 625) was Hit. Its western terminus was 
not 'Amm&n but Damascus. The stations are not given. According to the 
Constantinople Codex it took ten days to travel by this road, which means 
that the distance of 600 kilometers was covered in daily marches of sixty 
kilometers. This undoubtedly is the road which today is called Darb as- 
S&'i. It leads from the city of Hit to the ruins Ksejr Qabb&z about fifty 
kilometers west-southwest. From here it reaches al-UeiTa, or al-Mhejwer, 
120 kilometers away, or two days of sixty kilometers each. Prom al-Mhej- 
wer it is ninety kilometers, or two days, to the watering places RAh and 
al-Mlo?i, and thence 200 kilometers (or three marches of qbcty-seven kilo- 
meters each) to the spring-water well of Sab' Bij&r. Two long marches 
of sixty kilometers each bring one to the settlement of Dmejr, within one 
short march of Damascus. 

AI-Mukadda.si’.s third road {ibid.) led from ar-Ra)>ba to Damascus. 
It is regrettable that we do not know the stations. The Constantinople 
Codex presents ten stations, indicating that the caravans did not make 
even as much as fifty kilometers daily. Most probably the first day was 
taken up by the departure from ar-Rahba, or the present al-Mijadin, 
and in the short march of thirty-five kilometers west-southwest to the 
wells of 6ibb. The next 126 kilometers in the same direction led to the 
wells Kulb&n al-Hejl; one hundred kilometers beyond that lay the big 
watering place of al-'Elejj&nijje. From al-'EIejj&nijJe to Dmejr was 136 
kilometers without a single spring-water well. Such a march usually takes 
two days of sixty-eight kilometers, or three of forty-five kilometers, each. 
Over this road the distance from ar-Rahba to Damascus could be covered 
in eight days. 


Later Routes across as-SauAwa 
(After the Eleventh Century) 

In the tenth century of our era the Kalb guarded not only the road 
through the desert from al-KOfa to Damascus and Tudmor, but the other 
roads as well, their own camels transporting merchandise over them (at- 
Tabari, To’rtft [De Goeje], Ser. 3, pp. 2217 f.). 

In October, 1104 A. D., BiktftS ibn TutuS joined with the Emir Ajtakin 
al-Halabi, the master of the city of Boijra, and together they marched 
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from the Rawr&n through the desert to ar-Rshba (Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 
[Tomberg], Vol. 10, p. 268). They probably left the vicinity of Bo^a to 
take a road leading to the northeast toward the watering places of al- 
&idd and al-Mlo^i and through the valley of a;-$wab to ar-Rahba, the 
present al-Mlj&din. 

J&^t, op. eit., Vol. 4, p. 187, gives an account of the road from 
al-KSdesijje to Syria via ar-Ruhejme, al-Kutkut&ne, Kasr Muk&tel, al- 
KurejjAt, and as-Sam&wa. — Al-Kkdesijjc is south of al-KOfa; ar-Ruhejme 
and al-Kutlnit&ne, the present at-Tuktukane, are northwest of al-K&desijje. 
Ka^r Muk&tel evidently is the ancient name of the settlement of Set&ta. 
AI-Kurejjftt denotes the basin fiObt al-fiowf, therefore DOmat al-Gandal, 
to which a road ran through the depression of Sirhftn along the south- 
western edge of the desert of as-Samftwa. The situation of the settlements 
of al-Kidesijje, ar-Ruhejme, al-Kutkot&ne, and Kasr Mukatel proves that 
these were not stations on any particular road, but the starting places 
of various roads connecting al-Kiifa and Irak with Ddmat al-6andal. 
Probably all these roads converged at the watering places of al-Losof or 
a^-Sammlt, whence a single road followed the valley of al-Berr to the 
wells of al-Hebeke, and thence ran southwest to the rain ponds of al- 
Bwejt&t, which are marked today by the ruins of old huts, and to Dilmat 
al-fiandal. This road does not lack water. 

Abu-l-Feda', Ta^uAm (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 259, mentions a 
road called ar-RasIf, by which one can journey from the city of ^arbad 
in the Rawr&n to Irak in about ten days. — The present population refers 
to every Roman highway as ar-ratlf (paved road). Such a road leads 
from 8arbad towards the east-northeast to the spring of Sa'ftde and the 
frontier fortress of Burku’, where it ends. It is very probable that this 
road is identical with the one recorded by Ibn B<”^<Ui|jbeh (see above, 
pp. 629 — 626), for it has the same number of marches. 

Raggi Ralfa, dihdn mima' (Constantinople, 1145 A.H.), p. 584, like- 
wise knew of a road over which it was possible "in summer" to arrive 
from the city of Sarbad at Bagdad in ten marches. — Nobody would 
have taken this route "in summer” because he would have had to take 
with him water to last ten days. The "summer” period (as-se;/) originated 
in Haggi Ralfa’s text from a misreading of the Arabic word ar-Ras!f, 
which was, and still is, the name of the western section of this road. 
Ragfti Ralfa, op. cit., p. 470, places the terminus of this road on the 
Euphrates at the settlement of al-AmbSr (or al-Anbftr); he describes the 
road from Bagdi^ to the great ruin of 'Akarbfif as three parasangs in 
length, and thence on to al-Ambftr as eight parasangs. From al-Amb&r 
through the desert of as-Samawa to Damascus he says is ten days’ 
journey. 

Routes through the Desert Adjacent to the Euphrates 

The Bedouins and traders friendly with them have tended to avoid 
the settlements on the Euphrates, preferring to go through the desert 
whenever they are sure that there is water in the wells and in the various 
natural and artificial reservoirs for rain water. 

Af-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 2, pp. 946—948, records that the Syrian army, 
which at the end of the year 696 A.D. hastened to aid the city of al-KWa 
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when it woe threatened by the Kharijites, left the Euphrates near Hit 
and marched via ‘Ajn at-Tamr to al-Kfifa. — ‘Ajn at-Tamr is situated 
almost midway between Hit and al-Kdfa, being 110 kilometers from each. 
The army marched through the desert. 

At-Tabari, op. eit.. Set. 1, p. 1379, relates th^t Jazid ibn al-Huhalleb 
fled in the beginning of the year 720 A. D. from Ilund^ira, where he had 
been confined by the Caliph ‘Omar 11, and hastened through the desert 
until he arrived at the settlement of a1-Kut1;utftne. Although ‘Omar’s 
soldiers lay in ambush for him at al-‘0dejb, he evaded them and took 
a road through the desert to the city of al-Ba^ra. — ^unO^ira, the present 
Han&ser, is situated almost forty kilometers south of Aleppo. Jazid could 
not have gone over the ordinary road along the Euphrates, for it was 
occupied by military guards; therefore he hastened through the desert. 
At the beginning of February, when the rains are heaviest, this was 
comparatively easy, if one secured a dependable guide and protector. 
Most danger lurked in Falmyrena proper. South of Palmyrena he headed 
for al-Lmat, the Mob Kteri, and Selm&n. Here he went around at-Tuk- 
tukdne and al-'Odejb far to the west and crossed Abu Mr to al-Basra. 

Abu-l-Farag, Arani (Bdlftk, 1285 A. H.), Vol. 15, p. 115, likewise 
mentions a road which in the time of the Caliph Hiidm ibn ‘Abdalmalek 
led through a^Tuktuki&ne northwestward to Syria. 

Jakflt, op. eit., Vol. 4, p. 137, refers to a road from al-Kut^utftne 
by way of '.^n at-Tamr and al-Fajjiim to Hit. — Al-Fajjilm may be 
identified with the oasis of at-Tmeji seventy-eight kilometers northwest 
of ‘Ajn at-Tamr and forty-six kilometers south of Hitt 

Della Valle (Viaggi [Venice, 1664] Vol. 1, pp. 569 ff.) and his men, 
coming from the settlement of Hekla, arrived at al-Hammftm. After 
a short march they reached Serija. 'Ihen it was two marches to at-'Taj- 
jibe, three marches to the Euphrates southeast of ar-Rhaba, and three 
marches to al-Meshed near the settlement of 'Ana. At that point they 
crossed the Euphrates and, evading the customs officers, marched 
southeast through the desert to the Tigris, where they appeared at 
Imdm Musa. Here their route turned south to Bagdad. — 

Hekla is forty-three kilometers southeast of Aleppo and al-Hammdm, 
about thirty kilometers almost due south of Hekla. Thence it is fifty-three 
kilometers to Serija; 103 kilometers to at-Tajjibe; 143 kilometers to aS-Sejb 
‘Ali southeast of ar-Khaba, where Della Valle approached the Euphrates; 
160 kilometers to al-Mashsd near the settlement of 'Ana; and thence 260 
kilometers to Imfim MOsa, or, as it is called today, al-Ka^imSn. 

On his return trip Della Valle (op. eit., Vol. 4, pp. 698ff.) passed 
through the desert by way of al-A[)ejper and ‘Ajn at-Tamr. 

Tavernier, Voyages (Paris, 1679), Vol, 1, p. 285, writes that from 
Bagdad to Anna one had to go four days through the waste which lies 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. From Anna to Mached-raba 
was five days, to Taiba an additional five days; from Taiba to Alep 
not quite three days. This last part of the road, however, was the most 
dangerous, for nowhere else have so many robbers and thieves lain in 
ambush. — 

The individual marches from Bagdad to ‘Ana were sixty-five kilo- 
meters long. They had plenty of water, for spring-water wells are numerous 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, Mached-raba is identical with 
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MaSfaed ar-R^ba, or aS-Sejt) ‘Ali, aa it ia called today. Taiba ia the old, 
important station of 'Urd. 

Niebuhr in the year 1765 A. D. inquired into the roads leading from 
Bagdad and al-Basra to Syria. He notes {Reiasbeuehreibung [Copenhagen, 
1774 — 1837], Vol. 2, p. 237) that caravans from Bagdad go via 'AkarkOf, 
al-Hejs, al-Felliii'e, al-Wahale, Ummu-r-Riis, Sunejdii, Hit, al-Mu'Smire, 
and 'Ajn al-Amab, to 'A^lat I^awrkn and thence over the road from 
al-Basra to Aleppo. — 

AI-Hejs is unknown to me. From the various errors in the spelling 
of the names it is evident that Niebuhr himself did not jot down the 
names of all the stations, but had them written for him by an Arab 
trader and that, when later he himself copied the Arabic manuscript, 
he made frequent mistakes. It may be that "al-Hejs” is such a faulty 
transliteration of the name of the station aa-S51hijjin. 

Al-Fellilge is a well-known settlement near which the Euphrates 
is crossed. Al-Wahale ia twenty kilometers to the northwest; Ummu-r-B(is 
nine kilometers from al-Wahale, and a?-Snejdii thirty-four kilometers 
from Ummu-r-Kus. The caravans crossed over below Hit to the left 
bank. Al-Mu'6mire is a hamlet five kilometers southwest of Hit; ‘Ajn 
al-Amab is a spring forty kilometers northwest of al-Mu‘6m!re; 'Akiat 
Hawr&n is thirty-five kilometers northwest of 'Ajn al-Arnab. 

According to Niebuhr, op. eit., pp. 233 f., idle shortest road from 
aI-Ba;ra to Aleppo led through the desert. Its real starting point was not 
al-Baara, but the settlement of az-Zubejr. Thence it led past Kw5bde; 
ai-Sakra; al-Bneke; al-SLu^ejr; W&di abu-l-Mris; ‘Ajn^ajd; Ummu KrOn, 
where there was a rain pond established by the wife of a caliph; al- 
Itoz&ri; al-6irtmi; al-Kajem, or al-Elle; ar-Rhejme; a]-Tuktukftne, or 
al-9ejj5f!jje; al-Hesjan; al-Abej^er; Ras al-'Ajn; at-Tmejl; al-Kubejsa; 
‘AUatHawrftn; Tarab al-GamCs; al-Man’i; ar-Ratka; Barad^; ar-Rahba, 
an old fortress by the Euphrates; 6ibb Ranam; al-Hamz; 6ebel al-BiSri; 
al-'Edeme; at-'Tajjibe, a hill with an adjoining village of the same name 
which had been utterly demolished twenty or thirty years before; KgOr 
al-Et}w6n, two old castles; K&’ abu-l-Fejjkz; 'Anz ar-R5te; ^ahftrig, near 
the mountain of §b6t and the range of al-Ahaee; Bekla; 'Ajn SHra, or 
'Ajn Dohab; and Raleb (Aleppo). — 

All of these places con be identified. The only fault which may be 
found with the list is that its sequence is not correct. Wftdi abu-l-Mris 
extends from the wells of Selmkn to a spot southwest of the present settle- 
ment of as-Samkwa, while 'Ajn Sajd lies southeast of as-Samiwa. Ummu 
Kriln is a famih'ar station on the Pilgrim Road from an-Ne^ef (MeShed 
'Ali) to al-Medlna. Al-RadAri is a swampy district thick with reeds, situated 
about fifty kilometers southeast of al-K&jem. Al-6irtmi ia identical with 
the well of the same name about forty-five kilometers west of Ummu Kr&n. 
Al-KAjem, or the Ka^r al-EAjem, is the old watering place of H^f&n, 
fifty-two kilometers south of al-KOfa. Ar-Rhejme is a village thirty kilo- 
meters southwest of al-Kiifa. At-Tuk^ukine is twenty-five kilometers west 
of a^Hhejme, and al-(^jj4jijje six kilometers north of the former. Al- 
Besjfin I seek in the Tel'et al-Hesjin. RAs al-'Ajn is a spring at 'lUn at- 
Tamr. Caravans went around the swamps near the settiements of Set&ta 
and ar-Rahkklijje. At-Tmejl is a spring and al-Kubejsa a village south- 
west or west of Hit. Akiat Rawr&n are shallow rain wells in the channel 
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of the Hawr&n valley. Tarab al-G&Tnfis is the name of a rain water cistern 
in the rocky bank of the le'ib of Heil&n. Al-Mftn'i is a water in the 
hills ZhGr ^-Mftn'i. Ar-Batka is a vigorous spring in a valley of the 
same name. Barad&n is surely identical with the valley and the spring 
of Brad&n, yet it belongs between Bis al'‘Ajn and, at-TmeJl. The station of 
ar-Baiiba really is the active spring that gushes out below the sanctuary 
of aS-§ejt} 'Ali. I am not familiar with &bb Banam to the northwest of 
ar-Bahba. It may, however, be identical with the watering place of 6ibb 
south-southwest of ar-Bahha, which is not recorded in its proper place. 
Al-Ham;p is unknown to me. Al-Bliri denotes the southwestern spurs of 
the range of that name. K^ilr al-Ebwin are the Kaf r al-Hir and the Kasr 
al-Hwir southeast of at-Tajjibe. The K6' abu-l-Fejjiz is a well of the same 
name. 'Anz ar-Bfite probably is the Tarak al-*Anz in the vicinity of which 
rate grows in large quantities. Sahiri^ signify some rocky clefts in the 
western slope of the mountain of Sbdt which catch and store rain water. Al- 
Aha.ss is a basalt range north and northwest of Sbet. Hekla is a village at 
the southwestern edge of the salina Mhlht al-fiabbhi. 'i^n Sfira is a full 
stream about a kilometer northwest of the settlement of that name. 

When danger lurks near the Euphrates, caravans turn westward and 
take a route for which they must supply themselves with water for four or 
five days. Niebuhr, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 237, records the following stations on 
this route: from al-Ba;rato Selmiln, al-Etle, MokrKferi, al-Bedi, al-Hegra 
or al-Mbejwer, al-Ka'ara, 5wab, a?-9er6*em, as-Sui)ne, Bir IKdejm, Abu-I- 
Fejjfif, al-Hammam, fiebel al-Aha^is, He^la, Sfira, ^aleb (Aleppo). — 

Selm&n is about 130 kilometers south of al-Kflfa. With al-Etle 
- 1 am not familiar, ^teri is the Mokr Kteri, a rather shallow pear-shaped 
rain well situated in a rocky basin in the valley of Tbel. It is about 
180 kilometers west of Setata. Al-Bedi is wrongly written for al-Bowli, 
the name of cisterns in the valley of ’Amei. Zaltat al-Hegra and Kulban 
al-Mhejwer are in the valley of Hawran. The place al-Mhejwer is written 
“Mhavis” by Niebuhr, which shows that he never had heard the name 
of this station, but merely copied it from an Arabic manuscript. Al-Ka'ara 
is' the fiObt al-Ka'ara, and Swab really is the 'Aklat $wftb, a shallow 
rain well in the valley of the same name. As-Seri’em really is the Fejzat 
a$-Serfijeb, in which 6 has been interchanged with m. As-Subne is written 
by Niebuhr as it is pronounced, a^-^ubne. Al-Hammim are the cold and 
waivn springs at the southwestern base of the mountain of SbSt. 


APPENDIX VII 

PAGES PROM THE HISTORY OF THE OASIS OP DOMAT 
AL-fiANDAL 

DOHA IN AN-HQUITY 

According to the Bible (Gen. 26 : 14) Dfima belonged to the descendants 
of Ishmael. D&ma may also mean Edom, for under the chapter heading 
“Verdict about DQma” (Is. 21 : 11) there is a discussion of Se'^ (in Edom). 
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We have already seen (above, pp. 480—482) that about the year 688 
B. C. Sennacherib launched an expedition againEt Telljunu, the queen of 
the Arabs (Aribi) and priestess of the goddess Dilbat, and defeated her 
in the desert. The queen thereupon fled with ^az&el to the fort of Adumu 
(Adumat), which stood in the middle of an arid desert, devoid of water. 
Sennacherib pursued her and laid siege to Adumu. Tel{;unu deserted 
her ally, and Sennacherib then occupied the fort of Adumu in the countr}' 
of the Aribi, whose gods he carried off to Nineveh, together with Teltjunu 
and the princess Tabfla. 

Esarhaddon (681 — 668 B. C.) appointed the princess TabOa as priestess 
and mistress of the oasis of Adumu, for she had dwelt in his palace for 
many years (see above, pp. 480, 482, 483). 

Pliny, Nat. hitt., VI, 157, records that the city of Domata (Domatha) 
is in Arabia. 

Ptolemy, Geography, V, 19:7, mentions the city of Dumetha, or 
Dumaetha, in Arabia Deserta. 

Glaucus (Arehaeologia [Muller], p. 409; Stephen of Byzantium, 
Ethniea [Meineke], p. 237) names Dumatha, an Arabian city. 

Guidi, Vn nuovo teato (1891), p. 36, and Noldeke, Syriaehe Chronik 
(1893), p. 46, quote a Syriac writer who attributes to Arabia DOmat 
Gandal and the land of the Hagareans, where there is an abundance 
of water, plenty of date palms, and many solid houses. He likewise 
attributes to Arabia the land of Jemima in the inner desert. — 

The land of the Hagareans denotes the vicinity of 'the city of 
Hegra (al-Hegr) with the fertile and settled Wtdi al-Kura’. Jemima 
extends south and southeast of DOmat al-Gandal. 

DOmat al-(iAndal according to the Early Arabic Authorities 

Arabic writers refer to the settlement of Dawma or Duma', or more 
frequently Dima. It is popularly referred to as Dimat al-Gandal and 
poetically as Dimatu Habten. 

Ibn siaa&lik (De Goeje), p. 129, and Ibn Roste, A'lalf 

(De Goeje), p. 177, place Dimat al-6andal in the district of al-Medina 
and assert that it is thirteen marches from that city, ten from al-Kufa, 
and ten from Damascus. The fort in the oasis of Dima is called Mired. — 
This exact measurement of the distances from the oasis of Duma to the 
cities of al-Kifa (al-Htra), al-Medtna, and Damascus indicates that three 
large commercial , roads converged at Dima and also that a route 
frequently followed from al-Kifa to Damascus must have led through 
Dimat al-Candal. 

Ad-D!nawari, A(;5dr (Guirgass), p. 211, likewise states that Dimat 
al-fiandal is situated almost midway between Syria and Irak. 

Ibn Sa'd, Tabatf&t (Sachau), Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 44, {daces Dimat al- 
fiandal at the entrance to Syria, i.e. five nights from Damascus and 
fifteen or sixteen nights from al-Medina. 

Al-Ja'^bi, Ta'rih (Houtsma), Vol. 1, p. 313, counts the oasis of Dima 
among the ten marts which the Arabs annually visited without fear of 
blood vengeance or robbery, in order to buy their needs. In Dimat al- 
Gandal a fair was conducted in the first month of Rabt* under the super- 
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vision of either the Ghassanian (Rassftn) or Kalb tribe, whichever was 
more {powerful at the time. — Since we also learn from al-Ja'I^bi that 
the Kalb camping in the vicinity of the oasis of D&ma acquiesced in the 
supremacy of the Ghassanians, we may infer that the Ghassanians and 
not the Kalb governed the oasis at this time. Of course, such govern- 
ment prevailed only so long as the Ghassanians were powerful enough 
to maintain it. As long as they were harassed by the Persian Lal)m, tiie 
Kalb were the absolute masters in Dbma. But when, at the end of the 
sixth century of our era, the strength of the Persian La|)m was brohen, 
the Ghassanians had virtually no opponents in northern Arabia and, ac- 
cording to Hassin ibn T&bet (DiwAn [Tdnis, 1281 A. H.], p. 58), they ruled 
in DUma as the highest lords and governors. The evidence furnished by 
al-Ja’kubi excludes indirectly the possibility of even a temporary demoli- 
tion of the oasis of Ddma. From the accounts of al-Wftkedi (Afardzi 
[Kremer], pp. 174 f.) it may be inferred that in the time of the Prophet 
Dilma flourished as a center of trade caravans. The discontinuance of its 
fairs at the beginning of the seventh century is very unlikely. Since these 
fairs were set for an exact date, the word rabt‘ could not in this connection 
have meant the shifting first month of Bab!', but, rather, the fixed Bedouin 
season of the first rabi', or our March. Very few Bedouins could have come 
to DOma when the first month of Babi' fell between July and September, 
During that time, when there is neither water nor pasture in the inner 
desert, the Bedouins camp on the boundary of the tilled regions. They 
could not have reached Dilma with herds for sale or barter, 

Muhammad ibn Habib (J4kftt, Mu'gam [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 4, pp. 
913 — 916, and al-Ja'kilbi, op. eit., Vol. 1, p. 295) relates that the Wabra 
clan of the Kalb tribe revered an idol of the deity Wadd, which had been 
entrusted in Dumat al-£lsndal to the family of Karfif^e ibn al-Abwae. HiSam 
ibn al-Kalbi (J&k&t, op. cit., p. 915) learned from his informant that the 
Bedouins sent sour camel’s milk to Wadd. His statue was larger than a 
tall man. Its outer garments and underclothes were carved, a sword hung 
suspended on a gir^e, a bow and arrows were thrown over its shoulders, 
and the hand grasped a lance with a pennant. Qaled ibn al-Walid was 
sent by the Prophet from Tehilk to Dilma to destroy this idol. He en- 
countered, however, the resistance of the 'Abdwadd and 'Amer al-6addar 
families and found it necessary to slay them before he could get the statue. — 
According to the accounts of al-W&kedi {Mardzi [Kremer], pp. 167 f.) and 
Ibn Ishklt (Ibn HiSim, Sira [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 903), there fell at 
the time of galed's expedition from Tebdk in 630—^1 A. D. only Hass&n, 
the brother of Okajder, lord of DOmat al-fiandal (see below, p. 539). He 
perished outside the city. On the other hand, the informant of HiSftm re- 
lates that two whole families were annihilated and that Okajder’s brother 
was killed with them. If the idol of the deity Wadd had really been pre- 
served in the Christian city of DOma as late as the first half of the 
seventh century, it could not have been destroyed by ^iled before his 
capture of the entire settlement, which occurred during his subsequent 
expedition from 'Ajn at-Tamr. 

Ibn al-Fa|;!h, Buld&n (De Goeje), p. 115, places DOmat al-fiandal 
on the boundary between Irak and Syria, seven marches from Da- 
mascus. — Since it is about 650 kilometers from DOma to Damascus, 
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one march in this case would have had to cover almost eighty kilo- 
meters. Such a distance can be made only by a camel rider who changes 
his mount at least once. 

According to al-Mas'iidi, TanHh (De Goeje), p. 248, the distance 
from Diimat al-fiandal to Damascus is five nights, or at least six day’s 
marches. — His estimate therefore would mean a rate of ninety kilometers 
each day. He too computes from the speed of a fast mail rider instead 
of from that of an army or of a trade caravan. He counts it from thirteen 
to fifteen nights from Ddma to al-Medina, or from fourteen to sixteen 
marches (at forty-four or fifty kilometers per day). Accordingly he would 
figure the distance from Oilma to Damascus at from ten to twelve nights, 
or from eleven to thirteen marches. 

Al-Bekri, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), p. 363, places Dllmat al-&andal 
between Birk al-Rumftd and Mecca. According to others cited by al-Bekri 
it lies between al-Hegftz and ai-S&m (Syria), teiumarches from al-Medina, 
ten from al-KfIfa, eight from Damascus, and twelve from Egypt — Birk 
al-Kumad is too far away in Yemen to be considered in determining the 
situation of our DQmat al-£landal. The distances merely represent rough 
estimates, for DOma is almost 700 kilometers from al-Medina, 500 from 
al-KOfa, and BOO from Cairo. 

Abu Sa’d says (JaMt, ap. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 626 f.) that Dumat al- 
fiandal is in a basin five parasangs long, upon the western slope of which 
a strong spring flows, irrigating the palm gardens and the fields. The 
fort in Duma is called M&red. Being built of large stones (Sandal), Duma 
was called al-6andal. — The basin of the oasis of DOraa is not five, but 
more than ten, parasangs long. Its western part is almost one parasang 
(about seven kilometers) wide and several springs irrigate the plain. 

Abu 'Obejd as-Sakuni (JaMt, op. eit., Vol. 4, p. 76) calls DQmat al- 
fiandal a fort and several settlements, locating it between Syria and al- 
Medina, near the two mountains of the Tajj tribe, three or four nights 
from Tejma. He alleges that in the past the Kin&na clan of the Kalb 
tribe lived at DQmat al-6andal. In the oasis are the settlements of DQnia, 
SkQka, and Du al-K&ra. The settlement of DQma, enclosed in walls, is 
protected by the strong castle of Mired, wh-'ch once belonged to the king 
Okajder ibn 'Abdalmalek of the Kinds tribe. In the time of as-Sakuni 
the castle suffered heavy damage. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol. 2, p. 261, writes in his translation of 
this passage that the oasis of DQmat al-(jandal is about five parasangs 
wide; but Jil^Qt did not say this and the statement in any case is con- 
trary to the fact.' Caetani further asserts that the ruins of a castle known 
as M&red and the base of rigid fortification walls existed in DQma before 
the advent of Mohammed. Even Caetani’s detail that these had been built 
of large stones of a peculiar form, however, differs from as-SakQni’s 
words. 

The oasis of DQma is almost 360 kilometers northwest of the moun- 
tains of the Tajj tribe, Aga' and Salma. It is almost 280 kilometers from 
Tejma to DQma, a distance which as-SakOni says it takes three or four 
nights (i. e. four or five days) to cover. Either seventy or fifty-six kilo- 
meters must have been made between them on each march. The settle- 
ments of DQmat al-&andalijje, SkSka, and al-K&ra are still inhabited. The 
remains of the fortification walls may be noted to this day. The castle 
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of H&red has been newly rebuilt in part and is still so strong that the 
Bwala captured it in 1909 only after a siege of ten months. 

Poetically DOmat al-fiandal is called DOmatu fjabten, after the basin 
in which it is situated. JhMt, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 629, holds that this 
DOmatu Qabten is different from DOmat al-fiandal. He seeks to support 
this opinion with verses of the poet al-A)}tal. However, the content of 
the poem proves it to have been written about DOmat al-fiandal. 

Abu-l-Feda’, Tajewim (Reinaud and De Slane), p. 82, records that 
DOmat al-6andal is on the boundary of Irak and Syria. It is seven 
marches from Damascus and thirteen marches from al-Medina. 


The First Moslem Expedition Against DOma (sss a. o.) 

This wealthy oasis, controlling the routes to Syria and Irak, was a 
temptation to Mohammed. He intruded upon it as early as the year 626 
A. D. Al-WOkedi, Mardsi (Kremer), pp. ;174f., relates that Mohammed 
came from al-Medlna on the fifteenth of the first month of Rabi' (626) 
and that he withdrew on the tenth of the second month of Rabi'. He 
would have liked to gain the oasis of Dhma, which formed the entrance 
to Syria, in order that by its possession he might intimidate the emperor. 
He had learned that great crowds gathered there and that their ranks 
were swollen by various Arabs who had robbed merchants bound for the 
mart in Dflma and had even contemplated a raid against al-Medina. 
Mohammed set out as secretly as possible and sped with a thousand men 
to attack this multitude. His guide was MadkSr of the 'Udra tribe. When 
they had approached to within one march of D&ma, Madkfir ascertained 
where the camels and sheep of the enemy were grazing and the invaders 
attacked the herds. News of their approach, however, reached the camp 
and the throngs there dispersed. Mohammed found the tents empty. The 
scouting detachments which he had dispatched brought in only the cap- 
tured animals. Muhammad ibn Maslama alone brought a single prisoner, 
who was induced to become a Moslem (see at-Tabari, Ta’rih [De Goeje], 
Ser. 1, p. 1462; Ibn Hisam, SUra [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 668). — 

According to al-W&kedi, Mohammed started upon his raid on the 
fifteenth of the first month of Rabi' (August 14) and returned on the 
tenth of the second month of Rabi* (September 8). It seems to me that 
the earliest record of these events must have placed Mohammed’s invasion 
at the beginning of the fixed Bedouin period of the first rabi'; a later 
annotation must have added that the raid lasted twenty-five days; and 
a final computation, still later, must have changed the meaning of the 
passage in such a way that the shifting lunar first month of Rabi' was 
understood. Had Mohammed started upon his expedition in the shifting 
first month of Rabi' (about August 14, 626 A. D.), he would have selected 
the least suitable season. On the dark, undulating plains which lie between 
the oases of Tejma and Ddma, the coarse gravel offers scant pasture 
even in spring, the grasses parch by the end of May, and the green wood 
withers. By the end of August the country is so arid and desolate and 
the water in the wells gathers so languidly, that to water five camels 
would often consume half a day. There could not have been a fair in that 
period at the oasis of DOma, for access would have been impossible for 
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the caravans of traders from the settled regions, whose camels were 
accustomed to a better pasture and more frequent drinking, The raisers 
of sheep and goats would have been unable to bring their herds to sell 
or to barter. 

At the end of July and throughout August Bedouins have never 
camped, nor do they camp at the present time, in the neighborhood of 
Dflma. The only pasture for the camels, sheep, and goats of the settlers 
in Dflma is poor pasture found in the range of at-Taw!I one day south- 
west of the oasis. Water for the animals is drawn either from the wells 
of aI-2^, or, in years of unusual local precipitation, from the rain wells 
of Hedag&n, al-B&rde, and al-MrUt. These flocks are guarded only by 
herdsmen and a few warriors, who flee at the mere sight of an enemy 
stronger then they. It seems that it was such a camp of herdsmen and 
warriors that al-Wftksdi must have had in mind. Had there been women 
and girls in the camp, such a speedy flight would not have been so easy, 
because tents would have had to be loaded and the loaded camels driven 
away. Moreover, sheep and goats never graze farther than fifteen kilo- 
meters from a camp. Had Mohammed really come so near Duma and 
captured the flocks of sheep, it is strange, indeed, that he was not 
pursued and that the Arabs failed even to attempt to free their chattel. 
It is altogether impossihle for goats or sheep to cover in August more 
than thirty kilometers in a day, and al-W&kedi omits to state where 
Mohammed had procured the leather bags for water necessary for these 
flocks. Moreover, this comment of al-Wkkadi’s inspires yet another doubt. 

Mohammed had set out on the fifteenth and returned on the tenth, 
therefore he was gone twenty-five days. The straight distance between 
al-Hedina and Ddma is almost 700 kilometers. However, Mohammed could 
not have kept a straight course. He must have been forced to go around 
nearly impassable lava tracts and spurs of the sandy NefOd and to adapt 
his progress to the condition and positions of the watering places. 

Thus, even if we subtract one march from DOma, we still must 
consider that the distance was 700 kilometers there and 700 back. No 
leader of a raiding party would dare to attempt covering 1400 kilometers 
of arid country in twenty-five summer days. The camels have to graze, 
and the scantier the pasture, the more time they require for grazing. 
Between al-Medina and the oasis of Hajbar the road runs for only too 
much of the way through volcanic country. Thence it leads over sand 
drifts to DOma. On long marches across lava and sand not even the 
best camel can make more than four kilometers an hour. The water be- 
tween al-Medina and the oasis of DOma is salty, failing to abate the 
camels' thirst for any length of time. The raiders must have been forced 
to water their mounts every second day. The watering of a thousand 
camels requires one to two days, since water gathers but languidly. Where 
camels are watered they cannot ^aze, for, as a rule, there is not a blade of 
grass nor a branch of brushwood in ^e vicinity of a watering place. 'All 
is grazed off for ten kilometers around. In short, it is very improbable 
that Mohammed could have made marches fifty-six kilometers long and 
it is utterly impossible that he could have driven captured camels and 
sheep on his return. 

Ibn HifiAm does not state the duration of this raid, merely declaring 
that it was launched in the first month of RaW. Ibn Isb&k (Ibn Hiskm, 
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SSra [Wiistenfeld], Vol. 1, p. 668) does not mention the time. It seems 
to me that we may rightly surmise that al-W&^edl’s comment concerned 
the first half of the fixed rahf period of the Bedouins. Such a surmise 
would dearfaway, though not explain, many obscurities. 

Neither al-W&^edi nor Ibn HlS4m assert that Mohammed actually 
came to the oasis of Ddma itself. A^Tabari, on the other hand, presents 
al-W&kedl’s account as if the Prophet had done so. 

AI-Mas'Udi, op. eit., p. 248, also writes of the first Moslem raid into 
the vicinity of Dilma. According to him the name of the lord of the oasis 
was Okajder ibn 'Abdalmalek of the Kinda tribe. He was a Christian and 
conceded the supremacy of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius. Because he 
harassed caravans bound for al-MedIna, Mohammed intended to punish him. 
However, Okajder learned of Mohammed’s approach and fled with all the 
inhabitants of the oasis, and Mohammed, having found nobody within, 
returned frustrated. — This account contains both truth and fancy. Okaj- 
der’s flight with the entire populace is a fantasy. The oasis has today 
five thousand warriors ; earlier, when northern Arabia was traversed by 
numerous and wealthy mercantile caravans, there surely were at least as 
many, if not more. These men in their fortified houses could easily have 
repelled a thousand Moslems. But Mohammed could not even have thought 
of a siege, because his return would have been cut off by the hostile 
Kuda'a, Kalb, and Ghassanian tribes, which owned in the oasis numerous 
houses with their gardens and magazines. The narrative of the capture of 
the oasis of Dilma is, therefore, a fabrication. Nevertheless, the statement 
that Okajder was already the lord of the oasis at the time of this first 
expedition is of interest. It is quite probable that he acknowledged the 
supremacy of Heraclius, because otherwise the Byzantine officials would 
have persecuted the caravans bound from Syria or Egypt for Dflma, upon 
which the prosperity of the town of DQma depended. 


The Second Moslem Expedition Against DDma 

(627—628 A.D.) 

After the first ineffectual assault upon Duma Mohammed mustered 
a new expedition for the next year. 

Al-W8^edi, op. cit., pp. 236 f., writes that 'Abdarrahman ibn 'Awf 
commanded seven hundred men. Arriving at D&mat al-Candal, he instructed 
the populace in the tenets of Islam and to some extent succeeded in 
converting them. Three days after his arrival, the Christian Prince ol- 
A^ja' ibn 'Amr of the Kalb tribe became a Moslem. The commander Ibn 
'Awf informed the Prophet Mohammed of his progress in a letter in 
which he also expressed his desire to marry a woman of the Kalb tribe. 
When Mohammed replied by advising him to marry Turngdir, the daughter 
of the Prince, Ibn 'Awf was delighted. She bore him a son who was given 
the name Abu Salama. According to another account 'Abdarrahmftn ibn 
'Awf was sent to the Kalb by Mohammed with orders to take unto himself 
for wife the daughter of their king, should she consent. Ibn 'Awf stayed 
there for a time for the purpose of collecting the gizja (head tax levied on 
Christians and Jews) and married TumUir, the daughter of King Asja', 
taking her with him on his return to al-Medina (at-Tabari, Ta'Hh [De 
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Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1666; Ibn Sa'd, Taba^&t [Sachau], Vol. 2, Part 1, 
pp. 64f.; Vol. 8, p. 218; al-Ja'Mbi, Ta'iih fHoutsma], Vol. 2, p. 80). — 

Ibn 'Awf had undertaken the raid in the month of Sa'b&n (Oecember- 
January), 627 — 628 A. D., durin;; the rainy season. It is absolutely im- 
possible for seven hundred men to have brought about the capitulation 
of the fortified settlement of DOmat al-&andal. They came not only 
unprepared for a siege, but lacking the support of the neighboring tribes, 
without which no venture could have succeeded. Probably, however, this 
expedition was not aimed against the oasis of DDma, but against the 
tribes which roamed in its vicinity, an assumption which concurs with 
al-WalFedi’s comment relating to al-A^ja' ibn 'Amr of the Kalb tribe. 
Mohammed probably wanted to frighten the Kalb, who camped during 
the rainy season south or southwest of Dbma. The camp of the chief was 
in all likelihood surrounded by the Moslems, who insisted that the Kalb 
accept Islftm. Chief Asja‘, or rather Asbar, signified his willingness after 
a short deliberation. By acquiescing he lost nothing and gained much, 
saving himself and his people from plunder and gaining the friendship 
of the Moslems, whose sphere of influence was steadily enlarging. The 
Moslem account refers to him as the "prince" or “king" of the Kalb. 
Possibly kingship was attributed to him only in the legend of settlers 
at al-Medlna who had descended from his daughter. None of the north 
Arabian Bedouin tribes called its chief a king, and the Kalb themselves 
did not wield much power in those times, having been subjected to the 
Ghassanian kings, who would have tolerated no title of king among their 
dependent peoples. But Asbar ibn 'Amr could not even have been a prince 
or head chief of the Kalb, or else the adherents of his son Imrulkajs 
(at-Tabari, Ta'rt^ [De Goeje}, Ser. 1, p. 1872) would have been much 
more numerous and his influence consequently much weightier (see below, 
p. 646). Indeed, it is also improbable that the chief Asbar bore the title 
of either "king^' or “prince” of the oasis of Dfima. The mightiest family 
in DQma were the 'Ulejm ibn 6en&b, not the family of 'Abdallkh from 
which A;bar descended. 

Caetani, Annali (1905), Vol, 2, p. 268, maintains that most of the 
power among the Kalb was held traditionally within the family of Asbar. 
However, this contradicts all Arabic sources of the period before and after 
Mohammed. Before the Prophet's time the Kalb were headed by the family 
of 'Ulejm ibn fien&b; after the Hegira they were led by the Al Balidal, 
a subdivision of the same family. As long as the Ghassanians were the 
mightiest tribe of northwestern Arabia, they were also the absolute masters 
of the oasis of DQma, where one of their princes resided. No foreign chief 
could have been appointed resident in the oasis of Dfima before the rise 
in north Arabia of the Persians and, therefore, of the kings of al-Hira. 
When such a resident was finally appointed 1 cannot ascertain that he 
was selected from among the Kalb tribe camping far to the west of al- 
Hira. Furthermore, there were no more kings in al-Hira during Mohammed's 
rule. The power of the Persians had been broken, and the Ghassanians 
held sway over the western half of north Arabia as far as the Gulf of 
'A];aba. Therefore it is inconceivable that a Kalbi could have been the 
prince or king in Dfima at that time. The second Moslem expedition under 
discussion resulted in the conversion of one Kalb division to IsUm, and 
the oasis of Dfima was not captured during it. This supposition about 
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’Abdanatimfin’s raid is supported by al-Ja'f^bi, who ignores the oasis of 
Dflma altogether, merely noting that the raid was directed against the 
Kalb. He does not consider Afbar as either a prince or a king, but merely 
as a sajjed (chief). 

The Third Moslem Expedition Against OOma 
(S ao— 831 A.D.) 

The third campaign against the oasis of Dhma was commanded by 
gaied ibn al-Walid, as recorded by al-Wfckedi, op. eit., pp. 403 ff., and 
Ibn HiSfim, Sira [Wiistenfeld), Voi. 1, p. 903. In the month of Ragab, 
630 A. D., Mohammed sent Ifliled from Tebfik with 420 riders against 
Okajder ibn 'Abdalmalek, the Christian king of the oasis of DOmat al- 
fiandal. Wishing to encourage QAled to raid the dangerous territory of the 
Beni Kalb with so small a company, he predicted to him the outcome of 
the expedition. On a bright moonlight night the Moslem riders approached 
the oasis of Duma. Okajder with his wife ar-Kabftb, daughter of Unejf 
ibn 'Amr al-Kindi, was on the roof of his castle drinking and listening 
to his two chantresaes. Suddenly something struck against the castle gate. 
The Queen peered down and beheld two antelopes rubbing their horns 
against the gate. Never before had such a ready opportunity to hunt 
these animals presented itself, and Okajder directed that his horse be 
brought and rode forth with his brother Hassan and two servants. They 
passed near )jldled‘s riders, whose horses were held motionless and prevented 
from snorting, in order that the prey might not be warned and escape. 
Okajder was captured, Hass&n resisted and fell, and the servants both 
fled. ^41ed assured the captive king that his life would be spared and 
that he would be brought before Mohammed if only he would deliver 
the fort. Being bound and taken to the front of the gate, Okajder ordered 
his brother Muzad to open. The latter refused and Okajder as.sured ^ftled 
that he could not bring about the capitulation unless freed, ^aled made 
an agreement with him, obliging him to present himself with his brother 
before Mohammed and to deliver two thousand camels, eight hundred 
slaves, four hundred suits of armor, and four hundred lances. When he 
was liberated, he flung wide the gate of the fort and fulfilled the conditions 
honorably. When he appeared with his brother at al-Medina, he was courte- 
ously received and was bound by a treaty of peace with a specified Sizja 
tax, Mohammed himself pressing his nail into the hot wax of the seal. 
Okajder wore a silken robe and a golden cross hung about his neck. — 

Caetani, Annaft (1906), Vol. 2, p. 264, thinks that the presence of 
Okajder, a descendant of the Kinda tribe from Yemen, as the master of 
the oasis of DOmat al-fiandal in northern Arabia, must be suspected, 
because our knowledge of it rests upon authorities too doubtful. Never- 
theless Okajder is known to have been in the oasis of DOma by those best 
representatives of the al-Medlna school of historians, Ibn Ish&l^ and al- 
W&kedi, who were highly praised by Caetani, as well as by all the older 
commentators. The fact that the Kinda camped in Yemen cannot serve as 
evidence against Okajder's presence at DOma. Many clans of the Kalb, 
who divided the pos.-ession of north Arabia, dwelt as far away as Yemen, 
just as the Tarleb tribe, which pastured its herds in northeastern Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, included clans which dwelt in remote al-Bahrejn. When 
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the world’s commerce passed through Arabia the relations betwe^ the 
oasis of Ddma and Yemen were brisk and the members of the Kinda tribe 
ruled over various cions to the east and south of Ddmat a]-6andal. However, 
we have information that Okajder was descended from the Ghassanians 
(an-Nawawi, Tah^ib [WuBtenfeld],p. 162). His original name was probably 
al-Akdar, which is also the name by which he was known to different 
poets. The diminutive was invidiously given to him by the Moslems as 
in the case of 'Talha, 'Tulejha; Maslama, Musejlima. Caetani {op. eit., 
Vol. 2, p. 266) is inclined to see in “Okajder" the semblance of the deity 
al-Okajser. Since, however, the devout and faithful collectors of legends 
in al-Medina detested every semblance of idolatry, they surely would not 
have fashioned the name upon that of a deity. Moreover, al-Mas'fidi, 
Mur&S (De Meynard and De Courteille), Vol. 6, p. 206, records that a 
brave warrior named Okajder ibn al-Ham&m fell in the combats with 
Merwftn in Egypt, which proves that Okajder was not a strange name 
to the Moslems. 

According to al-Wikedi, Mohammed left al-Medina in the month 
of Ragab (Oct. 14 — Nov. 13), going with a strong army to TebOk. This 
march lasted at least fifteen days, so that they could not have arrived 
in TebOk before the beginning of November. The direct route from Tebuk 
to Dbmat al-Gandal is about 350 kilometers. Were Ilftled sent to the 
oasis of DOma immediately after Mohammed’s arrival in TebOk, he could 
have reached it in the middle of November at the earliest. However, 
the nights in this oasis, 620 meters above sea level, are cold by the 
middle of November, and the evening entertainment of Okajder under the 
open sky, as recorded by al-Wi^edi, is unlikely at this time of year. 
The comment that the night was bright and moonlit would lead us 
to the end of November, because the new lunar month began on No- 
vember 13 and the moonlight nights come between the tenth and the eight- 
eenth of a lunar month. But, as (j&led could not have arrived from al- 
Medina at Dflma by way of Tebfikin fifteen days, this bright moonlit night 
would perhaps fit better into the later month of SaliAn; in which case, 
however, would have left TebUk about the end of Ra^ab at the 

earliest. All these dates, however, are refuted by a later tradition which 
speaks of a bright, moonlit summer night. November, the first rainy 
month, is never attributed to summer {as-fejf). 

According to the account of al-W3kedi, as recorded by al-Bel&dori, 
FutAh (De Goeje), p. 63, Mohammed sent ^kled to the oasis of DAma 
in the month of Sawwftl, therefore in January, 631 A.D. This period is that 
most suitable for a raid, but hardly warm enough for an entertainment 
on the roof. Beatrix antelopes, called ba^ar al~maha' or bajcor al^wafys 
by the Bedouins, are among the shiest of animals. They shun the vicinity 
of an oasis within a circumference of forty kilometers. At the oasis of 
Ddiha they would have had to forsake the plateau, descend fifty meters 
into the basin, and cross the tilled fields which extend along almost its 
whole length to the palm gardens near Okajder’s castle. That antelopes 
would so venture is absurd. ’Therefore we find that interwoven into the 
account of al-W&kedi is a legend heedful neither of the topographical 
nor of the chronological circumstances. In reality the Moslems might 
have surprised Okajder with his small company on a hunt; al-Wkl^edi, 
however, records the ceding of the fort to (jMed and ascribes circumstances 
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so improbable that we must disbelieve them. The brother of the captured 
Okajder refused to cede the fort; Okajder asked for freedom and promised 
to enforce the capitulation of the castle. Had Okajder really been freed 
and had he really reSntered the castle and got to his brother, as was 
necessary, it would have been very difficult for him to persuade his 
brother and the garrison to capitulate. Okajder’s brother was free and 
^kled could not have thought of besieging a strong castle in the land of 
the hostile Kalb. Mohammed himself, as al-W&l!:edi says, had difficulty in 
"inducing him even to enter the Beni Kalb territory with so small a 
band.” This remark of al-Wkl^edi shows condusively that Asbar ibn ‘Amr, 
whom the Moslems converted, could not have been the king or prince of 
the Kalb. The assertion that Okajder, having regained his freedom, ceded 
the fort witii two thousand camels, eight hundred slaves, four hundred 
suits of armor, and four hundred lances must also be untrue. H&Ied would 
have had to leave a strong garrison in the oasis of Diima and could not 
have guarded the camels and the slaves with the remainder, defending 
the road that for hundreds of kilometers led through a country of no 
security. It is also doubtful that Okajder presented himself with his brother 
before Mohammed at al-Medina. He would thus have given himself into 
the hands of the Moslems for a second time. We may conclude, therefore 
with finality that al-Wakedi fabricated his narrative of the capture of 
the fort and of the rich booty. 

According to Ibn Ishdk and Ibn HiS&m, Okajder was captured by 
^dled on a hunt in the neighborhood of the oasis of OOma and was 
taken to al-Medlna by his captors, who had not set toot in the oasis. 
Mohammed spared his life and, after making a treaty of peace with him 
wherein Okajder pledged himself to pay the Sizja head tax, dismissed him 
back to Ddma. — Mohammed’s action was very shrewd. By giving 
freedom to Okajder, he won his gratitude and could count upon it that 
he would never attack the Moslems. He did not compel him to accept 
Islam, but would have allowed him to remain a Christian. He had, however, 
to pay Mohammed the iizja tax. How large it was and whether Okajder 
really paid it, we do not know. As long as the tribes camping in the 
vicinity of the oasis of Ddma were hostile toward the Moslems, Mohammed 
did not have the power to enforce the tax and, certainly, Okajder was 
not the only master of the oasis. The settled inhabitants of the great 
oasis of Ddma which lies between Irak and Syria hail now as they 
hailed then, from various Babylonian and Syrian cities and tribes. Some 
are the progeny of a very ancient native stock. The more active and 
beneficent the commercial intercourse of any city with the oasis of Ddma, 
the greater the influence of that city upon the oasis. The populace of 
Ddma live in large settlements or precincts, each of which has its own 
master. The master of the largest precinct is at the same time the iord 
or grand master over all the other settlements. Nevertheless, the prince 
of the most powerful tribe of north Arabia is superior even to the 
master of the largest precinct. A representative of this prince resides with 
a force of warriors ini the oasis, and whoever would attack the oasis must 
fight not only the settlers but also the dominant Bedouin tribe. 

Ibn Kotejba, Ma'&rif (Wilstenfeld), p. 82, relates that by the will 
of God Mohammed conquered the oasis of Ddmat al-6andai on his 
expedition to Tebhk. He sent there ^Ued ibn al-Waltd, who returned 
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to him bringing as captive the master of Dftma, Okajder. Mohammed 
then made peace with Okajder, who pledged himself to pay the gizja 
tax. — According to this account the chief result of BUsd’s expedition to 
Diima was the capture of Okajder. The conquest of the city is not 
mentioned, although it is indeed implied by the capture of Okajder. 

Al-Maa'iidi, Tanbih (De Goeje), p. 272, says as much. According to 
him the expedition was not made against the oasis but against its master. 
The latter was captured and the oasis also fell to B^led. 

Al-BelAdori, op. eit., pp. 61 — 63, does not mention the capture of 
the oasis. He relates that Okajder was captured, brought before Moham- 
med, and released after having become a Moslem. — Al-Bel&dori does not 
state the source of his report. He alone asserts that Okajder became 
a Moslem, which is improbable in the light of the other accounts that 
he paid the jixja tax, which was levied upon Christians and Jews only. 
Everything indicates that al-Bel6dori fabricated the treaty of peace, 
as he gives it. Even the best informant of al-Beladori, az-Zuhri (died 
741-742 A. D.; see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabalfat [Sachau], Vol. 2, Part 2, p. 136) 
knew of no capture of the city of DQma by (Iftled. According to him 
the Prophet sent Ij^led to the inhabitants of Dumat al-6andal. Billed 
captured their prince and released him after he had promised to pay 
the Sizja tax. The statement that the inhabitants of DQma belonged to 
the 'Ebad from al-Kdfa (really al-Htra) shows that there was not only 
a commercial but blood relationship between the two commercial centers, 
DAma and al-KQfa (al-Btra). Thus it was and thus it still is. A part of 
a family may dwell in the oasis and another part in the large commercial 
centers of the tilled region. 

Sejf ibn 'Omar related (at-Tabari, oj;. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2374) that 
Mohammed sent from TebQk to DOmat al-Candal. The latter by 

sheer force compelled the oasis to capitulate, took prisoner its king 
Okajder, and forced him to pay the dixja tax. — In this account also the 
cause of the oasis' fall is the capture of Okajder. Had he not been 
captured, he could have avoided the promise to pay the tax. By this 
obligation he acknowledged Moslem supremacy over himself and his 
territory. 

DOhat ai^Gandau and DOhat Al.-HmA 

According to al-'Abb&s ibn Hiikm al-Kalbi (al-Bel&jori, op. dt., p. 62), 
Okajder violated the treaty of peace and refused to pay the tax after Mo- 
hammed’s death. Later he moved from DQmat al-6andal to al-Blra, where he 
built a house that was named DOma after the oasis of Dfimat al-6andal. — 
This account indicates that Okajder had paid the gizja tax in 631 A. D. 
We do not know, however, that he had actually done so and we may hardly 
suppose that he could have induced the inhabitants of DOma to pay it. 
Even had he succeeded at home, his overlords, the Ghassanians, would 
not have permitted the Moslems to enrich themselves from an oasis 
tributary to them. Therefore we may believe that the subsequent events 
ascribed by Ibn HiS&m to the year 632 actually occurred in the year 631. 
After Mohammed’s death it was not necessary for Okajder to move from 
DOma; nay, he could not have moved at that time, for the whole of Arabia 
was in turmoil and the inhabitants of Mma would not have consented 
to the departure of their chief with all his property. 
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It is possible, indeed probable, that the traders from the oasis of 
DOma had their own caravansaries and storehoases in al-H!rs, for 
al-H!ra was the nearest Babylonian city and the largest city accessible. 
Trade caravans from southern Persia and Babylonia went through al-^ira ; 
others proceeded from Mesopotamia via ‘Ajn at-Tamr to the oasis of 
Diima and thence to Petra or Syria. In al-Hira and 'Ajn at-Tamr the 
merchandise had to be transferred to camels and these were then, and still 
are, rented by the inhabitants of the oases from the neighboring Bedouin 
tribes. Merchants from Dhma brought their merchandise to t^e Syrian 
border upon camels and returned with Syrian products through Dhma to 
al-Hira. This trade continues to this day, conducted now upon a smaller 
scale, because the circulation of the world’s trade has turned to other 
arteries. The merchants from the oasis of al-fiowf (Dfimat al-6andal) 
today have their own. caravansaries and storehouses in the city of al- 
MeShed; in the oasis of D&ma we see today the caravansaries and store- 
houses of the residents of al-MeShed. Al-Meshed (Kerbela) is today as im- 
portant on the western boundary of Irak as al-^ira and 'Ajn at-Tamr were 
in the .seventh century. It is likely that some caravansaries and store- 
houses in al-Hira and 'Ajn at-Tamr were called Dllma and that this 
local name was the source of the legend that Okajder, the master of 
Dhmat al-6andal, moved there and built the storehouse. It is not impos- 
.sible that in the time of the Persian wars Okajder should have had 
repaired the caravansaries and storehouses that had been demolished 
after the passing of the kings of al-^iira. In this manner might be 
explained the Arabian legend which seeks the quarter of DQma either 
in 'Ajn at-Tamr or al-^!ra. Hut since this quarter could not possibly have 
been built within the fifteen months between the death of Mohammed and 
the conquest of these regions, no motive remains for Okajdei’’s removal from 
the oasis of Diima after Mohammed’s death. Not only did he remain in 
the oasis, but he joined his clansmen and with them rebelled against 
the Moslems of al-Medina and Mecca. 

Al-Beladori, op, cit,, p. 68, records a legend which circulated in his 
time in al-Hira. According to this story Okajder lived first with his 
brothers in the quarter of Ddma in ai-Hira. On their mother’s side they 
were related to the Kalb and made frequent trips to visit their uncles, 
often staying with them for quite a long time. Once they went to hunt 
with them and discovered a ruined city of which remained but a few 
walls built of large stones. They restored the city, planted olives and 
other trees in it, and in distinction from DUmat al-Hira they called it 
Ddmat al-Gandal. — This legend does not take cognizance of the Ghas- 
sanians. Therefore it must have first grown up in the period of the 
Omayyads after the Ghassanians had disappeared and the Kalb had 
replaced them as the most powerful tribe in northern Arabia. We cannot 
think of the oasis of Ddma as ever deserted. It stands at the inter- 
section of the most important trade roads, has an abundance of water, and 
may be effectively defended. Such places were and still are continuously 
inhabited. It might have been demolished in the wars between the Persians 
and Byzantines either by the Persian or by the Byzantine Bedouins. 
Nevertheless, the Byzantines and Ghassanians were the victors and 
would not have permitted arrivals from al-Hfra to usurp so important 
an oasis as Dhma. Surely the native inhabitants themselves would have 
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returned to the oasis immediately to restore their demolished dwellings. 
The self-interest of the conqueror demanded that he restore the subjugated 
oasis in order that its commerce should not suffer. It is unlikely that 
the new settlers of the oasis would have planted olives there. I spent 
several weeks at the oasis, yet I cannot recall a single olive tree. The 
area of olives in the inner desert begins almost four degrees of latitude 
farther north. On the whole, it seems absurd that the city could have been 
destroyed and the oasis forgotten, as our legend would have us believe. 

According to the legend the new settlement was given a new name. 
However, the name D4ma is ancient and the cognomen al-Oandal may 
be traced more readily to the reigning family than to Oie large stones, 
of which, in fact, merely the fort is built, Al fiandal (Eben fiandal) is 
a very ancient family of Bedouins who camp in northern Arabia. 

The legend, however, serves to prove that the relations between 
DUma and al-Hlra were very intimate and that the Inhabitants of al-Hira 
sojourned in the oasis of DQma and the Dilma inhabitants in al-Hira, where 
their district bore the name Dilmat al-Rira. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, can we follow Caetani, op. eit., p. 992, in identifying the historical 
city of Dllmat al-fiandal with the legendary DOmat al-Hira, and in seeking 
the latter near 'Ajn at-Tamr. For not a single geographer or commentator 
from the earlier period refers to any settlement of Dhrna near 'Ajn at-Tamr. 
Had it been there, its situation would have to be determined in reference 
to the oasis *Ajn at-Tamr and not to the city of al-Rira, 120 kilometers 
distant. Al-Bekri, Mu'ffam (Wiistenfeld), p. 364, explicitly states that 
DOmat al-Rtra is identical with an-Nefc^ (near al-Hira). 

Caetani, loe. eit., introduces the testimony of Jftl^t, Mu'gam (Wilsten- 
feld), Vol. 2, p. 627 (Caetani cites this erroneously as p. 267); "There- 
after Okajder went back to DOma. After the death of Mohammed he 
refused to pay the sadalfa (tithe levied on Moslems) tax, left DOmat al- 
fiandal, and took up his residence in the vicinity of al-Hira, where he 
built a dwelling near 'Ajn at-Tamr and called it DOma.” — What J&^t 
writes is a crude combination of the notes of al-' Abbas ibn Hi66m and of 
al-Bel&dori. According to Ja^Ot Okajder refused to pay the sodalco tax 
after Mohammed’s death and left DOmat al-fiandal. Yet, since the tax 
was refused by the oasis as a whole and by all the tribes camping in its 
neighborhood, Okajder had no particular reason for leaving the flourishing 
city. According to JfikOt, he went from DOma to al-Rira, or at least to 
the vicinity of that city, and thence on to the frontier fort of ‘Ajn at- 
Tamr, neur which he built himself a new dwelling which he named DOma. 
He had, therefore, fifteen months in which to prepare for the migration 
to al-Hira, to march more than 500 kilometers driving herds, to pause 
in the neighborhood of al-Hira, to march onward to 'Ajn at-Tamr 120 
kilometers farther, to find a fitting place for his new dwelling, and to 
secure the necessary building materials for erecting it. On the fringe of 
a desert, however, so much cannot be done in such a short period. How 
was Ok^der to procure the means for erecting his new habitation so 
rapidly? Hie citizens of Dflma would not have permitted him to depart 
with all his relatives and his chattels at such a crucial time. Had he 
escaped, they surely would have followed him and stormed his new dom- 
icile. He might have escaped, but in this case he would not have moved 
into such an accessible region. 
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As above stated, none of the old writers places Ddma near 'Ajn at- 
Tamr. The legend recorded by J&kOt may bear a relation to the “House 
of Emigration” of the Carmathians built in the year 882— 883 A. D. almost 
thirty-five kilometers south-southeast of ‘Ajn at-Tamr(Bee above, pp. 866 f.). 
After the Carmathians had been ousted from Irak and north Arabia, 
the faithful Moslems sought to destroy them root and branch. In the 
neighborhood of al-Hira the Carmathian governor of the renowned Otjaj- 
der family ruled, living in the "House of Emigration". After his expulsion 
the faithful Moslems confused his name with that of the famous prince 
Okajder, ascribed the "House of Emigration” to the latter, and identified 
it with Dumat al-Hira. 

In this connection Caetani, op.eit., Vol. 2, pp. 2C3f., says in commenting 
upon Jakut’s report; “The account supported by unreliable witnesses thus 
appears false... We have an identical account, in a sense quite opposite, 
that Dumat al-6andal was given its name from Okajder in memory of 
his native settlement of Dumat al-Hira. Such mutually opposed accounts 
impel me to conclude that both arc false." 

It is difficult to understand, however, how Caetani can here brand 
Jgkut’s account as false, and elsewhere (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 992) refer to it 
a.s if worthy of note (see above, p. 544). 

In the various accounts of Dumat al-Aandal, Caetani sees first Dfimat 
al-Hira, then Duma at Damascus. Thus we read (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 992, 
note 2): “At-Tabai'i (Ta'rih [De Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 2077, line 6) perhaps 
refers to Dtoat al-ljira and al-Bcladori (f'utfih [De Goeje], p. Ill, line 
12) to DOma at Damascus. De Goeje’s conclusions (Mimoire [1900], pp. 
16 — 1(1) are identical with ours and we fully concur with them, as opposed 
to the insufficient conclusions of Wellhausen (Skizzen [1899], Vol. 6, p. 47, 
note 3), according to which DOmat al-Hira was merely a district in al- 
Hira.” 

Dumat al-Candal was not identical with Dumat al-Hira since the 
fact that the latter was mei-ely the district occupied by those inhabitants 
of Dumat al-tiandal who sojouimed at al-Hira is clearly established by 
al-Bekri, op. cil., p. 354, where he states that an-Negef was called Dumat 
al-Hira because it was a suburb of al-Hira on the road to Dumat al-6andal. 
The section from at-Tabari to which Caetani alludes reads thus: "Hkled 
marched from al-Hira to 'Ajn at-Tamr and thence to Dilmat al-Gandal, 
slew Okajder, took prisoner the daughter of al-Gudi, and returned to al-Hira.” 
If, according to Caetani, we substitute Dumat al-Hira for Dumat al-tiandal, 
it would seem that yaled marched from al-Hira to ‘Ajn at-Tamr and thence 
to Dumat al-Hira, that in Dumat al-Hira he slew Okajder and took prisoner 
the daughter of al-fiudi, and that he returned thence to al-Hira. But why 
did he not slay Okajder immediately after the capture of al-Hira? What 
is the daughter of the Ghassanian chief al-6udi doing in Dfimat al-Hira? 

Caetani (2oc. cit.) also states that the daughter of al-&udi was cap- 
tured in Duma at Damascus. In making this assertion he is obliged to 
introduce successive corrections in the location of the place. First he 
eliminates DOmat al-fiandal and replaces it with Dumat al-Hira where 
he had sent Okajder. DOmat al-Hira, however, does not harmonize with 
the daughter of al-60di. Therefore be substitutes DOma DimiSI^ for it. 
Three events, separate both in time and place, are thus brought together. 
If we read DOma Dimisk instead of Dumat al-fiandal in al-BelOdori, op. 
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eil., p. Ill (not “lU" ao given by Caetani), we obtain an itinerary fuily 
as absurd as that rendered by al-Belidori even when we do not alter 
his words. At the same time there arises a new difficulty, for ^dled has 
to march by the Ghassanians assembled in Merg RAhet twice without 
attacking them or being attacked and he has to go from the closest neigh- 
borhood of Damascus in Syria two hundred kilometers into the desert 
and immediately to turn back to the neighborhood of Damascus to assault 
the Ghassanians (see below, p. 673). Therefore we cannot replace DClmat 
al-6andal with Ddma Dimiiik. The substitution solves none of our original 
difficulties, while it raises new ones to plague us. The historical account 
of Ifaled does not contain a single proposition that places Dilma either 
at al-H!ra or at Damascus. The interchanging of the known Ddmat al- 
fiandal with the imagined Ddma at H!ra and 'Ajn at-Tamr is not justified, 
nor is it defensible to search for it at Damascus. 

In short, therefore, we may conclude that the inhabitants of DAmat 
al-6andal had their own quarters at al-Hira and *Ajn at-Tamr, which 
Okajder might have built after the disintegration of the al-Hira kingdom, 
and that after Mohammed’s death Okajder joined the opponents of Islam, 
though he attained no glory thereby. In this insurrection all the tribes 
of the vicinity of Dumat al-fiandal participated. 

DOma in the Time of Abu Bekr 

According to Sejf (at-Tabari, Ta’rih jDe Goeje], Ser. 1, p. 1B72) 
Mohammed appointed Imrulljcajs ibn Asbar of the Kalb tribe as chief of 
the Kudi'a and Kalb tribes. After Mohammed's death the Kalb with their 
chief IVadi'a became dissenters, yet Imrulkajs remained a Moslem and at 
the order of Abu Bekr was expected to combat Wadi'a. After the Moslem 
commander Usama on his march against the dissenters had arrived at 
the pastures of the Kuda'a tribe, he sent to Imrulf^ajs a mounted detail 
with the demand that he ally himself with Us&ma to fight for the sake 
of their common religion. The dissenters fled from their pastures and 
sought refuge in Ddma near Chief Wadi'a. — 

This account shows that the chief Imrulkajs ibn Asbar had few 
adherents among either the Ku^'a or the Kalb and that he may origi- 
nally have been the chief of a small clan of the Kalb, being elevated to 
the new dignity by the Moslems only, upon whose support he depended. 
This was also the motive that impelled him to remain faithful to his 
new religion. Hp gained little in his wars with the dissenters, and even 
Usftma’s band of reinforcements was of little avail. Sejfs account does 
not mention what the Kalb did; it says, however, that the dissenting 
members of the Kuda'a tribe took refuge with their herds in the oasis 
of Dbma; from which it is evident that Dhma was not yet in the Moslem 
power. It is, therefore, inconceivable how Caetani (op. eit., p. 990, note 2) 
can express suspicion about al-6&di's position as chief in Diimat al-6andal 
and how he can assert that according to other citations on the authority 
of Sejf (at-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 1872, lines 5 and 8; p. 2083, line 13; 
Ibn al-Afir, Uad [Cairo, 1280 A.H.], Vol. 1, p. 115; see Caetani, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 683) the chief in DOma was Imrulkajs ibn al-Asbar and that 
this is confirmed by the account of the second expedition to Diimat 
al-6andal. Caetani assumes that Imrulkajs was chief in DOma and that 
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Sejf’s account of Dflmat al-fiandal is fabricated throughout from false 
presumptions and errors. Yet Sejf says in none of the accounts recorded 
by at-Tabari that ImrullFajs was chief in DUma, but states explicitly that 
Ddma was a refuge for the enemies of Isl&m. Had the Moslem leader 
'Amr ibn al-'As, fighting against Wadt’a, occupied the oasis of Duma, 
the Moslem account surely would not have failed to record the fact. The 
account given by at-fabari, op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 1872, does not tell whether 
Wadi'a actually camped in Duma. It is certain, however, that the mounted 
detail of Us&ma did not venture to make an unsuccessful attack upon 
the tribes of Ku^&'a and Kalb. 

Abu Bekr sought to possess DAma, the greatest oasis of northern 
Arabia, and thereby to crush the power of the insurgent tribes. According 
to Sejf (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 1921, 1968), al-Akra‘ and Surahbil 
advanced against the Kudk'a who were camping at Diima, while 'Ami' 
ibn al-'A$ was harassing the tribes of Sa'd and Beli. However, neither 
Surahbil nor ‘Amr attacked the oasis of Diima. 

After the uprising against the Moslems was downed, some Kud4‘a 
clans submitted. Abu Bekr appointed 'Amr and al-Walid ibn ‘Akaba as 
the overseers of the local tribes (at-Tabari, op. eit., Ser. 1, p. 2083). 'Amr 
ibn al-'As nominated as his representative and chief of the Kud&'a camp- 
ing in the higher regions a certain ‘Amr of the ‘Udra tribe (a division of 
the Kuda'a); while al-Walid designated Imrulkajs as the chief of the 
Kudi'a camping in the vicinity of DOma. Both ‘Amr and Imruil^ajs 
gathered followers, con.solidated their power, and obeyed the orders of 
Abu Bekr. — 

According to the accounts just cited both ‘Amr and al-Walid had 
to subdue the Kudi'a. They failed to subjugate the entire tribe and, hav- 
ing been sent to Syria, left this task to two chiefs, one a member of 
the ‘Udra tribe, the other a member of the Kalb tribe (another division 
of the Kuda'a). 'Amr, with his followers of the 'Udra tribe, supported 
Islam upon the pastures on the highlands south of Tejma, while the 
Kalbi, Imrulkajs ibn A.sbar, joined the Kud&'a between the oases of Tejma 
and D&ma. 'That he did not rule this oasis is clearly apparent from the 
sequel. We may claim that even this account does not consider the oasis 
of DUma a Moslem stronghold, or el.se surely it would have fallen to 
Imrulkajs. It is possible that the two chiefs may have gained the Kuda'a 
tribes by clever persuasion rather than by force. 

At the order of Abu Bekr the oasis of Duma was attacked by 'Ejad 
ibn Ranm. When 'Ej&d failed, however, ’b" al-Walid of Irak came 

to his assistance. Various authorities of the al-Medina and al'KGfa schools 
assert this and connect Hnlod's expedition against Dilmat al-(iandal with 
his march to Syria. 

According to the account of al-‘ Abbas ibn Hisam al-Kalbi (al-Bel&- 
dori, Futuh [De Goeje], p. 62), Abu Bekr tendered Haled a written order 
during his stay in ‘Ajn at-Tamr directing him to launch an expedition 
against Okajdcr. Okajder had left the oasis of Duma after Mohammed’s 
death, but had returned later. H&led attacked him, slew him, conquered 
Duma, and thence went to Syria. — 

l%e Ddma in this account is identical with the oasis of Dilmat al- 
6andal, for the Okajder, who had made a treaty of peace with Mo- 
hamm^, lived there. Perchance this reference to Okajder’s departure from 
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DQma is connected with the general uprising of Bedouins against the 
Moslems and Mohammed. The stronghold of dissent lay several marches 
south-southeast of Dfima and it would be strange, indeed, if the Christians 
of Diima did not use this opportunity to repel the Moslem menace. It 
does not appear that Okajder joined the dissenters; still, he had to submit 
to the will of the majority of his countrymen and their allies. From this 
account it likewise appears that Abu Bekr considered the subjugation of 
Ddma to be of the utmost importance. Al-Beladori’s failure to name 
‘Ejad ibn Kanm cannot be advanced as evidence against that leader’s 
activity in DQma, for al-Belidori’s records of events are very condensed. 

The assertion that Hdled on this occasion went from DQma direct 
to Syria is erroneous. As will be shown in the following pages, he returned 
to al-I^ira immediately after the conquest of the oasis of DQma. 

Conquest ok dOma by ^Aleu and ‘EjAp 

Al-W&kedi (al-Beladori, loc. eit.) also asserts that Haled arrived at 
and conquered the oasis of Dumat al-6andal on his march fi'om Irak to 
Syria. Among the numerous prisoners was Lejla, the daughter of the Ghas- 
.sanian al-6udi. Another version has it that Lejla was captured by paled's 
mounted band in a Ghasstanian village. — Al-W4kedi records Haled’s 
actions very incompletely, yet he knew of his march to DQmat al-Gandal. 
That ^&led encountered the Ghassanians there, especially their chieftain 
al-fiQdi, ia implied in the mention of the capture of his daughter Lejla. 
Al-W6kedi mentions her because she was the wife of Abu Bekr’s son and 
he wanted to tell the story of her life. He does not mention the fate of 
her father, as that was outside his purpose. From the presence of the 
daughter we may, however, infer that the father was also present. The 
Ghassanian.s were at that time the mightiest of the tribes of northern 
Arabia, and the most important oasis of northern Arabia surely was 
tributary to them. They were the protectors of the oasis, where a member 
of their reigning family resided. It is hard to fix upon the spot where 
Lejla was captured, whether at DQmat al-Candal, where her father wa.s 
a chieftain and representative of the Ghassanians, or at some other camp 
or oasis. Nor do the reports agree as to the time of her capture. 

Abu-l-Fara^, Ardni (Bulak), Vol. 16, pp. 9 If., records several accounts 
of Lejla. According to one of them, 'AbdairahmSn, the son of Abu Bekr, 
saw Lejla for the first time in Jerusalem. Later the Caliph 'Omar directed 
his commander jdiat, after the conquest of Damascus, he deliver Lejla to 
Abdarrahman. According to another account 'Abdarrahman was given 
Lejla, the daughter of the Damascene prince, by the Caliph 'Omar. Still 
another account says that Lejla was the daughter of one of the Syrian 
kings and that 'AbdarrahmQn saw her on his way to Syria. When the 
Moslems at last attained victory and slew her father, they brought Lejla 
before Abu Bekr, who gave her to his son 'AbdarrahmOn. According to 
yet another account, Lejla hailed from Yemen. From these conflicting 
reports we may surmise that no one knew exactly whether Lejla was 
captured in Abu Bekr’s or 'Omar’s time. Most probably she descended 
from the reignii^ family of the Ghassanians and was the daughter of 
the chieftain al-GQdi. As her father fell in DQmat al-6andal and many 
of the prisoners were taken thence to al-Medina, some have concluded 
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that she likewise was captured in Diimat al-&andal. However, it is probable 
that she was not taken captive in Ddma, but in one of the settlements 
tributary to the Ghassanians in the vicinity of Bo^ra or al-^awftni, which 
might have been captured by piled’s riders (ibid., p. 94). The fact that 
no account recorded in the Kit&b al-Ardni names the oasis of DQma is 
noteworthy. The royal descent of Lejla was of common interest and, as 
the Ghassanian kings resided in the vicinity of Damascus, the capture of 
Lejla was linked with that of the dty. How Caetani (Annati [1905], 
Vol, 2, p. 947, note 1) can conclude from the confused accounts in the 
Kiiab al-Ardni that Ddma Oimiiik is the place of the capture and that 
the interchange of DOmat al-&andal with Ddma Dimiik is quite plain, 
is beyond my comprehension, for not one of these four accounts mentions 
Dvlma DimiSk:. 

According to Abu Miljnaf (at-Tabari, op. dt., Ser. 1, pp. 2020 f.), 
Irak was to be attacked from the north and the south upon the written 
order of Abu Bekr. From the south Qsisd was to lead the advance, as 
he returned from the victorious battle at al-Jemama. 'Ejkd ibn Ranm was 
to attack from the north. The latter was then in central Arabia between 
an-Nbag and the Hegdz and was ordered to march to al-Musajjab and 
thence to invade Irak. — An-Nb&g, the exact situation of which is not 
given, is identical with the station of an-Neb£ijje on the highway to 
al-Ba^ra. Since the eastern boundary of the Hegftz extends southwest 
from Tejma, 'Gj&d's sphere of activity was between an-Nb&g and the 
oasis of Tejma. Were he to execute the order of Abu Bekr, he could 
penetrate to al-Mu^ajjal) and northern Irak only by way of the oasis of 
D&mat al-dandal. Therefore he had to attack the oa.sis with his army and 
with his Moslem adherents among the Kudk'a. 

Caetani (op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 955, note 1) writes that the oldest record 
of the al-Medina school does not refer to 'Ejbd ibn Kanm in the year 
12 A. H. (633 — 634 A. D.) and that its silence proves that his participation 
in the military expedition of 12 A. H. was a mere legend. — I cannot 
agree with this conclusion. Although the foremost representatives of the 
al-Medina school neither knew of nor mentioned Mulanna ibn Ilareta, 
Caetani nevertheless writes (op. cit., p. 953, note 4) that Mutanna ibn 
Harela was a pensonage of real historical importance and the most prom- 
inent commander in the early victories in Persia. Yet it is quite true 
that, according to Abu Mihnaf and Sejf, 'Ej&d did not actually participate 
in the conquest of Irak during [laled’s campaign and that there is no 
mention of him in the account of the military events in Irak, 12 A. H. 
There i.s, however, no rea.son for believing that he did not take part in 
the siege of Dilma in the course of these events. 

[Ikied advanced into Irak from the south northward and captured 
'Ajn at-Tamr after receiving a letter from 'Ej&d ibn Ranm (at-Tabari, 
op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2064) containing a supplication for help. ‘Ejkd was still 
in the oa-sis of DOmat al-6andal, unable to advance. At first he opposed 
requesting Haled’s assistance, but al-Walid ibn 'Okba, who brought him 
reinforcements from Abu Bekr, finally convinced him of his urgent need 
of aid. — Until DOmat al-Gandal fell, the northern tribes could have cut 
off every means of connection between Irak and Syria and could have 
delivered a crushing rear attack upon the Moslems fighting in both 
regions. 
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Caetani (op. eit., p. 991) is mistaken when he argues that it would 
have been far better policy for Abu Bekr to have given Bft]ed an order 
to take the oaaie of DAmat al-fiandal from the settlement of an-Nbft^, 
because a much frequented road is reported to have led directly thence to 
D9mat al-&andal. He continues that it was foolish to require B&lBd’s army 
to make the long and arduous march from 'Ajn at-Tamr (or al-Hira) to 
Diima. — According to Caetani it was foolish to take the road from 'Ajn 
at-Tamr to D&mat al-fiandal, although this road, five hundred kilometers 
long, has twenty or more watering places and is frequented now, as it was 
in the past, by trade caravans. Caetani advocates, instead, the road from 
an-Nb&g to DOrna, although it is over seven hundred kilometers long, 
leads through the unhospitable sand desert of the Nefild where assured 
watering places are sometimes two hundred kilometers apart, and was 
shunned by all merchants. Caetani concerns himself only with the foolish- 
ness of B&led’s march from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Dilmat al-6andal and ignores 
the fact that, having marched from an-Nb&t to Dbmat al-fiandal, he would 
in any case have had to go on from there to 'Ajn at-Tamr. 

On page 990, note 3, of the work cited, after denying ‘Ejad’s 
presence in DOma and maintaining that his expedition never took place, 
Caetani reasons that a giance at the map and a review of the political 
situation will show that there was no strategic reason why Haled should 
have left the Persian border to attack the oasis of UOma. Such a course, he 
argues, would have necessitated a march across the immense as-Samawa 
desert and an encounter with a strong enemy, while all his return roads 
might easily have been cut off by Persian armies. — Still, geographical 
and political reasons did impel to get possession of the oasis of 

DQmat al-6andal, for the oasis controlled transport roads throughout 
northern Arabia and was a stronghold of opinments of Islam. From the 
oasis it was possible to interrupt commerce between Syria and al-Medina, 
or between al-Hira and al-Medina. Until DOma was in the Moslem power, 
there could be no conquest of the north Arabian tribes. Therefore the 
expedition to D&ma was imperative because of military and commercial 
policy. Had Ijdled failed to capture the oasis of DOma, he could not have 
contemplated the march across the desert from Irak to Syria, for on 
leaving Irak he would have exposed himself to defeat not only by the 
Persians and by the Byzantines, but al.so by the north Arabian Bedouins 
and the inhabitants of the oasis of Duma. 

For these reasons Haled gladly consented to 'Ejftd’s request and 
made preparations for an immediate march. Barely had the inhabitants 
of the oasis of Phma learned of it (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2065), 
than they sent messengers to all their confederates of the Bahra', Kalb, 
Rassftn (Ghassanians), TanOi))i ad-Da^d'em, asking them for relief. 
They assaulted 'Ejad ibn Ranm, seeking to dispose of him before the 
arrival of B&lcd. After the relief forces had arrived, all the defenders of 
the DOma oasis placed themselves under the command of two men, Okajder 
ibn 'Abdalmalek and al-fiOdi ibn Rabl'a. — 

Since the populace of the oasis of Duma was constantly in touch 
with that of the oasis of 'Ajn at-Tamr, surely they must have had spies 
planted to keep them advised as to BOled's activities. A fast messenger 
on a good trotting camel could arrive from 'Ajn at-Tamr in four days. 
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whereas needed at least two weeks to complete the preparations 

for such a march. The inhabitants of an oasis are tributary to the various 
Bedouin clans which camp in its vicinity. Various nomad chiefs own palm 
gardens in the oasis, which they have acquired either through purchase 
or misappropriation. Since the clans and their chiefs extort annual tribute 
from the inhabitants, they find it to their advantage to protect the oasis 
and to hasten to its aid if the inhabitants are too feeble to repulse an 
enemy’s attack. 

All the tribes named by Sejf in this account had their encampments 
at the time north and west of Ddma along the commercial roads running 
through the depression of SirMn (Batn as-Sirr) to Syria and through 
the bare plain of al-Bsajta to Ma‘2n and Egypt. Hence it is natural that 
the Ddma traders paid them an annual tribute. Since the Moslems either 
enlisted or dispersed the tribes camping south and east of Ddma, the 
inhabitants of the oasis could not seek aid of them. If it is true that the 
tribes whose aid was asked responded so soon by coming to Dflma, we 
may conclude that ^ftled made his expedition during the rainy period, 
for only then, when every hole and rocky crevice is full of rain water, 
can the Bedouins travel through the inner desert. At other times they 
are driven to the desert's fringe by the lack of water. 

The pre.sence of two commanders at Ddma may be readily explained. 
Every larger oasis and every large tribe appoints two heads in times of 
cri.sis. One of these is the hereditary chief or prince, the other a military 
commander who is at the head of the tribe during the period of danger. 
It is only when the hereditary prince shows a prowess superior to any 
among the tribe that the tribe does not acknowledge another military 
chieftain ('aiid al-fiarb). We may safely assume thatOkajder ibn 'Abdal- 
malek was a hereditary prince, the head chief at the oasis, while al-OOdi 
was merely a military commander appointed by the Ghassanians. The 
prudent Okajder reasoned quite correctly that, since the inhabitants of 
the Ddma oasis could not defeat 'Bjad’s legion, they must fall an .easy 
prey to the victorious ^aled, in spite of the aid of ^e Arab armies, ^e 
proposed that the oasis be surrendered. However, the militant party was 
preponderant, and Okajder and his followers were forced to leave the oasis. 
On his march he was overtaken by H&led’s soldiers, captured, and, it is 
alleged, executed on H&led’s orders. This execution was justified by the 
peace treaty which Okajder had drawn up with Mohammed and which he 
had violated by his opposition to 'Ejfid ibn Ranm. 

Hftled surrounded the city of Ddma from the east, ’Ejftd from the 
west. The Arab army of reinforcement camped in Ddma by the fort, 
where space was too limited to shelter all. Hardly had ^Ued established 
his siege operations when he was attacked by al-fiddi and a division of 
the latter’s troops, while another division assaulted ‘Ejad. Al-fiddi was 
defeated and captured, while his panic-stricken followers scampered toward 
the fort, pursued by Moslems. The fighters took alarm and closed the 
gate of the fort, while the Moslems cut down both their captives and the 
defenders grouped before it. Having succeeded in breaking down the gate, 
^&led massacred all the fighters within. The women and children were 
sold at market. Haled himself purchasing the pretty daughter of al-fiddi. 
He then remained in Dfima for some time. On his return journey he sent 
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a part of hia aoldiera to al-Anbftr, while he himaelf marched with the 
rest to aI-B!ra, where he was accorded a triumphal welcome (at-Tabari, 
op. cit., Ser. 1, pp. 2066 f.). — 

This account contains much information that could be known only 
to a person thoroughly familiar with the oasis of DOma. The city of 
DOma consisted and still consists of numerous solitary groups of houses 
that are hidden in the palm gardens and are bounded on the north, west, 
and south by high rocky precipices. It appears that the native populace 
dwelt in these groups of houses, which are called jcadr, castles, while the 
real fighters and the reinforcement forces occupied the fort of Mfired, 
situated in the southwestern comer of the oasis. Q&led remained on the 
plain to the east and 'Ejid on that to the west. After the rout and the 
capture of ul-fifldi a furious fight in the vicinity of the fort ensued. The 
fort is reinforced by high stone walls and is entered by a single small 
gate. Naturally, much blood was spilt before flaled took possession of 
the gate. Wi^ the fall of the fort all the other oases lost their chief 
support and had to surrender. Raied got control of the most importsnt 
roads in northern Arabia, and the remnants of the Arabian relief armies 
spread the news of his conquest to all the camps. 

Later History of DChat au&andai. 

Under the Moslems the oasis of Dflmat al-Gandal lost its prosperity. 
'Umejr ibn al-Babbib, the chief of the Kejs tribe, in the time of the Caliph 
'Abdalmalek attacked the Kalb tribe in al-Iklil, a1-(iowf, and as-Samfiwa 
(Abu-l-Farai, Ardm [Bdl&l^, 1286 A.H.], Vol. 20, p. 122).— 

It is possible that al-Oowf is identical with the basin al-Cowf, in 
which is situated the oasis of DOmat al'6andal. As-Samawa is surely 
a watering place or camp site in the desert of as-S&mawa, which at one 
time belonged to the Kalb. The situation of al-Iklil cannot be exactly 
determined. 

Al-Bekri, Mu.' jam (Wiistenfeld), p. 96, seeks al-Iklil in the territory 
of the Hamdan tribe, while he locates al-Hasftni and al-Akider, which 
usually are mentioned in conjunction with al-Iklil, in the territory of 
the K^b. — 

The waters of al-Ak&der are probably identical with the watering 
places of the family one member of which was Akdar or Okajder, the 
master of Dilmat al-Candal. The word al-matdni, as wells are called 
when water is .drawn from them by camels and cows, points also to 
Dilmat al-fiandal. We should accordingly look for al-Iklil in the vicinity 
of DOma. 

Al-Idiisi, Nuzha (Jaubert’s transL), Vol. 1, p. 336, states that there 
are four marches from Tejma to Dumat al-6andal, which is a very 
populous fort offering a Bate retreat. Its territory reaches as far as 
‘Ajn an-Nimr and the RftJeb desert, which is a part of the desert of 
as-SamHwa. The B&Seb desert spreads to the left of a traveler going 
from ar-Ba^l^a to Bftlis. — 

"’Ajn an-Nimr" is a faulty transcription of 'Ajn at~Tamr. It seems 
to me that fl&Seb is a faulty transcription of the word “Ifasaf,’’ which 
is the name of the steppe west of the Euphrates between ar-Bakka 
and Bdlis. 
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Mu'gam (Wiiatenfeld), Vol. 4, p. 389, refers to the fort of 
M8red in iximat al-fiandal ; this fort, with al-AbJa^, was vainly stormed 
by Queen az-Zabba. 

The oases of Dhmat al-fiandal, Hajbar, and Bu al-Herwa are called, 
according to Jhlfht, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 277, al-MaSIlref (watch grounds) 
because of their location on the boundary of the settlers' territory. 

Raggi Qalfa, 6ik6ii numa’ (Constantinople, 1145 A. H.), p. 630, 
asserts that aI-6owf lies between Syria, the He^fiz, Negd, and Irak. It is 
north of the territory of the Sammar, from which it is separated by the 
high dunes of the desert. The fort of DOmat al-6andal is built upon 
a white cliff in al-fiowf, and not far from it the spring of 'Ajn at-Tamr 
gushes out near another stream which springs from under an enormous 
marble boulder, above which the Himjar DO-l-Kamejn had built a dome. 
In the year 1613 A. D. a great silver treasure was discovered near by. The 
settlers of al-fiowf engage in tillage. Journeys into this area can be made 
only with good guidc.i. The station of Subeke la southwest of Dhma on the 
fringe of the sand desert of ad-palu ; its water is bad. — 

Pahi is the Nef&d desert. The part of it that lies to the south- 
east of al-fiowf is still known as a^-Z&hi. AS-Subeke is perhaps the 
present as-Subejde, which, however, is not situated southwest but north- 
west of Dfimat al-6andal. The fort of DQmat al-6andal is identical with 
the ruins of al-Hasja. 

Niebuhr, Arabien (Copenhagen, 1772), p. 344, includes in Nefed the 
mountainous region of al-fiowf , remarking tiiat near it ramp the Al Sirh&n 
between the mountains of Sammar and Syria. 

Burckhardt, Suria (1822), p. 663, writes that the inhabitants of the 
oasis of al-6owf paid the xekn tax to Eben Sa'ud after the year 1790. 
The head chief was of the family of Eben Der'. 

■Wallin (Norrotivc [1864], pp. 140 f.), who visited al-6owf during 1845, 
did not hear that the Arabs had ever ascribed this oasis to the Sirhftn 
clan. According to him the most powerful clan at the time was that of 
Eben Ka'ajjed, but the oldest was the clan of Eben Der', which d^felt 
in the neighborhood of the fort of Mared. 

From about 1820 to 1863 the inhabitants of the oasis of al-6owf 
were tributary to the Bwala. Then the oasis was seized by 'Talal eben 
Raiid. Eben RaMd remained its master until the spring of 1909, when 
the oasis reverted to Eben §a1&n, head chief of the Rwala tribe. Since 
1922 Eben Sa'Od has maintained a regent at al-&owf. 


APPENDIX VIII 

THE MARCH OP ^ALED IBN AL-WALID FROM IRAK TO SYRIA 
Ibn IsQAg's Version 

Ibn Ish&k relates (at-'Tabari, Ta’Hh [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 2121- 
2123) that in ^e second month of Rab!' (13 A. H.) Hkled received at al- 
Rira Abu BekPs written order to hasten with^his picked warriors to 
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aid the Moslems fighting in Syria. Rftled forthwith sent all his weaklings 
and his women to al-Medina, appointed Chief al-Mutanna his represent- 
ative, and departed. First he came to the oasis of 'Ajn at-Tamr, where 
he attacked and defeated its inhabitants, seized the fort with its garrison 
of Persians, and ordered the massacre of his prisoners. Many sons of 
the inhabitants and soldiers of the garrison were sent to Abu Bekr. It 
was in 'Ajn at-Tamr that HeUl ibn 'Akka ibn BiSr an-Namari was killed 
and nailed to a cross on RAled’s order. 

After that Riled intended to go through the arid desert between 
the watering place of the Kalb known as Kurikir and the watering place 
of the Bahra’ clan known as Suwa', five nights distant. He sought 
a dependable guide and his attention was called to R&fe' ibn 'Amira, 
a member of the Tajj tribe. This man discouraged his project, because 
death by thirst pursues even the lone camel rider between Kurakir and 
Suwa' and the danger to Haled with his horses and camels laden with 
heavy burdens would have been almost insuperable. Nevertiieless Riled 
persevered in his plan, arguing that he must obey the Caliph’s explicit 
order. The guide then acquiesced and ordered the men to take along 
all the water they could and he bade those who were skilled in doing so 
to rouse such a desire for water in the camels that their ears would 
tremble. He requested of Riled twenty large, fat camels that were growing 
old, the kind that are usually slaughtered. In them he stimulated a great 
thirst and did not take them to the watering place until they trembled 
for want of water. After they had satiated their thirst he cut their lips 
off and tied their mouths so that they could not graze and chew their 
cuds. Taking all burdens off them, he asked Riled to depart. The horses 
and the laden camels were urged on. At each camping place four of the 
original twenty specially treated camels were killed, the water squeezed 
out of their paunches and given to the horses to drink. In this manner 
the water contained in the leathern bags was saved for the men only. 
At the end of the sixth day Riled feared greatly for his men, but Rife' 
allayed his fears, saying that they would find water. 

Upon coming to the two landmarks of the watering place of Suwa', 
Rife', whose eyes were sore, asked the men to seek for a small, round 
'awBege shrub. Since they could not find it Rife', too, began to lose faith 
and implored the men to seek more thoroughly and look carefully. Fi- 
nally they found the stems of the shrub, which had been cut down. Rife' 
directed them to dig near the roots, and soon they struck spring water 
which satiated their thirst. Beyond Suwa’ Riled found both watering 
places and camp sites. With the dawn he successfully assaulted the camp 
of the Bahra’ clan, in which men were still carousing. He then advanced 
to the Merg Rahet, where he defeated the Ghassanian tribe in battle. 
Thence he manhed upon the city of Bo^ra. — 

The order of the Caliph Abu Bekr clearly proves that the Moslem 
army had been fighting in Syria and had fared badly. 

Caetani, Annali (1906), Vol. 2, p. 1197, note 2, writes that Riled 
left Irak for Syria at the time when the other Moslem generals were 
setting out from al-Medtna to Syria. This assertion contradicts the account 
preserved for us by Ibn Ishik, the best representative of the al-Medina 
school. The fact that Riled was to hasten to Syria with selected soldiers 
only shows that they w_ere intended to inspire the Moslems in Syria to 
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greater valor and to enforce ^ftled’a orders. Abu Bekr did not want to 
enlarge the Moslem army, but desired the seasoned chieftain, H&Ied, and 
his ioyal troopers to infuse the local army with fresh morale. 

We should expect that, in order to fulfill the Caliph’s wish, ^Med 
would have taken the least perilous and shortest route to Syria from 
the city of al-Hira. However, Ihn Is^a^ in his account says that @&led 
went to 'Ajn at-Tamr on the way and besieged the fort. This account 
precludes a sudden attack, for ^Med first fought the inhabitants and 
afterwards laid siege to the fort itself. This Persian castle had often 
been attacked by the Bedouins and was strongly fortified and well supplied 
with water and food. Moreover, its garrison knew very well what to 
expect from the Moslems and fought with the greatest valor. Various 
tools and implements of war were necessary in the storming of the 
castle, and Raled could not have had them, since, according to Ihn Ishak, 
the route of his march to Syria was to lie through the desert. He could 
not reckon with an uprising of the native populace against the Persian 
garrison, as the latter held the fort while the inhabitants occupied only 
iiie city and the gardens. The statement that Helal ihn 'Akka, a Bedouin 
chief, was executed at ‘Ajn at-'Tamr indicates that the Persians were 
assisted by the Bedouins and that Haled with his little column would 
have had to defeat not only the native settlers but also a nomadic army 
of relief and the Persian garrison. Such a victory would have resulted 
in heavy casualties among his troopers. We cannot, therefore, believe 
that ^aled, whose foresight and caution we admire, wuld have acted 
so injudiciously as to attack 'Ajn at-Tamr on the mar^ to Syria, and 
we must conclude that he seized the fort before the time of the march. 
Ibn Ishak was unquestionably mistaken when he associated the siege 
with the march. 

The first station which Ibn Isbdk mentions on H&led’s march to 
Syria is Kurakir. This famous watering place of the Kalb has preserved 
its name in the Kulban Kerafer, situated over 500 kilometers we^- 
southwest of 'Ajn at-Tamr on the eastern boundary of the depressimi 
of ’Sirh&n (the old Batn as-Sirr), just where the Arabic geographers 
and poets sought it. Ibn Ish&k fails to mention anything about the 
march from ‘Ajn at-Tamr to Kurakir. Hence we may take it for granted 
that Ilkled encountered none of the enemy and found water daily for 
his men and animals. Ibn Ishfik does not explain what caused ladled 
to forsake the westerly course at Kur&kif and to deviate towards the 
north. Instead of iharching from Kurakir to the city of Bo^ra in three 
days, traveling through a land abundantly supplied with water and 
pasture, he ci'ossed the arid desert toward the watering place of Suwa', 
which is situated over 380 kilometers north of Kurakir. Why did he do 
so? Ibn Ish&k gives no answer. Suwa', or as it is now pronounced, Swa’, 
is the name of a height and a .se'ib at the watering place of Sab' Bijdr 
(Seven Wells). 

Caetani, op. eiti, Vol. 2, p. 1231, says that for small places every 
new explorer gives names differing from those given by his predecessors. 
Thus, he alleges, Chesney had found the name Querdi where Peters 
found Suwe, which might be the Suwa of ^dled’s march. — Elxplorers 
who really act thus deserve severe censure, yet the names misrepresented, 
according to Caetani, should not be distorted still further. Both Chesney 
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and Patera are right. Al-Werdijje (and not Querdi, aa Caetani incorrectly 
tranacribea It) ia aituated on the left bank of the Euphrates opposite 
aa-Suwe (correctly as-Sw£*ijje), on the right bank. How Caetani can 
connect this place with Suwa‘ and seek it in the vicinity of aa-Subne 
(see below, pp. 661f.) is beyond my comprehension. 

The wells of Sab' Bij&r are in a shallow valley and have no water when 
there ia a drought of several years. All about lies an undulating plain 
in which it is difficult for a traveler to find his way. The situation of 
the watering place of Sab' Bijkr can be recognised by two small natural 
domes on which are two cairns of piled stone. There is no other fresh 
spring water between KurfiVii' and Suwa' (Sab' Bij&r). Ibn Ishfik estimates 
the distance between these watering places at five nights, which is 
equivalent to the actual distance of 280 kilometers. Reckoning the distance 
at five nights means that the traveler reaches his destination on the 
sixth day, the march on the sixth day possibly being shorter than any 
of the preceding marches. Caetani, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1196, incorrectly 
translates "five nights” by "five marches.” 

B&led surely had guides who were thoroughly familiar with the 
usual transport road from al-Hira to Syria. Since, however, he could not 
depend on them after departing from it, he sought a new guide. This 
new guide belonged either to the warriors of the Tajj tribe, which 
accompanied O&led, or to the band of professional guides whom ^aled 
had enlisted. Even today groups of professional guides congregate at 
the commercial centers on the fringe of the desert. It appears that Rafe' 
was a professional guide, for he was able to keep the course, bore the 
local topography in mind excellently, and knew the customs of the nomads 
who rove about a waterless desert. From KutAlur (or Kerftser) to Suwa', 
(JUed was instructed to take enough water for both the men and the 
beasts. However, the water bags he had procured at al-Hira were sufficient 
for water needed by the men for only five or six days. They had to use 
the water very sparingly, for April, which in my opinion is the month 
in which the march began, is notorious for the heat that prevails during 
the day and, whenever the dry southeast wind blows, during the night 
as well. 

Caetani, op. ctt., Vol. 2, p. 1219, contends that Ibn Is(iak’s statement 
that (Jftled was ordered to go from al-Hira to Syria in the second month 
of Rabi', 13 A. H., is amazingly inaccurate and should be corrected. But 
it is the correction which ia at fault. The statement of Ibn Islm^ is 
absolutely true and agrees vrith other accounts of the same events. 'The 
word "Rabi',” however, does not here refer to the shifting lunar month 
of the later Moslems, but, rather, to the fixed period of the Bedouins, 
which must have been meant in the original account followed by 
Ibn IshAk. 

Bdore his departure Ililed had not ttiought at the problem of 
watering the horses. The horses of the nomads endure as much as forty- 
eight hours without a drink and while ^tled was marching over the 
usual transport road from al-f^ira via the oasis of DUmat al-6andal and 
on toward the northwest through the depression of Sirl^&n as far as 
Kur&)pr, he came to a watering place for his horses every second day. 
The matter took on a different aspect, however, when, after leaving this 
road at Kurfil^ir and heading for Suwa*, it became necessary to transport 
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a supply of water for the horses as well as for the moi. Had he not 
carried baggage, he could have sped the march from Kurftkir to Suwa'. 
As it was, the laden camels could not trot as fast as the untrammeled 
horses. Had he apportioned the loads of all the camels upon fast riding 
camels, he would merely have burdened them without attaining a quicker 
pace. As his companions were averse to parting either with their baggage 
or with their horses, it was necessary to take along water enough for all. 

Since it was found impossible to procure the necessary water bags 
at Kur&l^ir, the fat old camels were made to serve as living reservoirs. 
A strong, fat camel coaxed to drink can hold as much as sixty liters. 
If he is prevented from grazing and ruminating, he will hold the water 
in his paunch for several days. In case of necessity he may be slaughtered 
and the water which is forced out of the paunch will settle in a few 
hours and become fit for men and animals to drink. The meat of such 
slaughtered camels provides food for the travelers. The stronger, the 
fatter, and the larger the camel, the more water he will imbibe and 
the longer he will be able to survive without grazing. ^&led, of course, 
had many camels which were marked for butchering in order that the 
army might have fresh meat. If it had rained between Kurakir and Suwa’ 
that year, the horses could still have found fre-sh grasses in April, and 
by grazing on this the amount of water consumed by each horse would 
have been cut down to an average of six liters per day. If we may judge 
paled's force by the strength of present expeditions, he must have had 
ten horses for every hundred riding camels. 

As is explained in greater detail (pp. 570 — 571), the account of the 
manner in which water for the horses was procured indicates that H&led 
imitated the custom of all large nomadic tribes. However, this is not 
conceded by Caetani, who says {ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1197, note 4) that the 
entire narrative is fanciful and has been embellished by later commen- 
tators, because one camel can carry on his back twenty times the amount 
of water that can be contained in his paunch. He reasons ; why slaughtei^ 
the camels and drink the water in their paunches when they can carry 
on their backs twenty times as much water? forgetting that flaled 
lacked the necessary water bags and had to use, instead, the paunches 
of his camels. It is inconceivable to Caetani that ^aled should act with 
such cruelty. By such and similar words Caetani proves that he is not 
acquainted with the desert life. The account of the dangers on the march 
from Kurakir to Suwa' was so familiar to the ancient Moslems that there 
must have been some historical reason for it. Ibn Ishak is right when 
he says that there was no fresh spring water between Kurakir and Suwa', 
and Caetani’s allegation {loc, cit.) that his assertion is groundless is 
itself unsubstantiated. Caetani brings forward (op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 1216, 
1221, etc.) his extensive travels in the Arabian desert and the experiences 
gained there and professes {ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1221) to know more than 
half of the road traversed by IJ^aled. 

On his march to Syria Raled was guided by the usages of the 
nomads, just as he followed the roads over which they enter Syria. The 
Bedouins know two “gates" that lead from inner Arabia to Syria. One 
gate is southwest of the city of Bosra and the range of the Hawran; 
Idle other, northeast of Damascus between the range of ar-Raw&jc on 
the north and the volcanic region of T191 al-'Ijat on the south. West of 
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the first gate the movements of the Bedouins are restricted by the 
Se'ib&n of az-Zerka’ and north of it as far as the second gate by the 
Bawian district. originally planned to enter Syria through 

this first gate, but, since this gate was closed by the enemy (see below, 
pp. 667-569) he turned to the other. While the first gate is always easy 
of access, since the depression of SirhAn contains many watering places, 
the second can be reaped from inner Arabia only after the heavy winter 
rains have filled the hollows and holes with water. Between these gates 
the range of the HawrAn towers, cut off on the east by that awesome 
volcanic region the edge of which appears as a black wall trending to 
the north. 

The watering place of KurAkir is on the road to the first and that 
of Suwa' (Sab* BijAr) on the road to the second gate. Whoever goes 
from KerAker to Swa' first wends his way northeast for fifty kilometers 
through a volcanic region and then plods for five days almost due north. 
For four days he sees on the left a black mass of lava from which 
rugged individual peaks rise to guide his steps. At the beginning of the 
fifth day, which is his sixth from KuiAl^ir, he notes that the lava trends 
to the northwest toward the second gate. Here he must watch very 
closely in order to find the shallow valley containing the wells of Sab' 
Bijar. Every watering place in the desert, particularly if its vicinity is 
level or undulating, has its mark. These are generally natural eminences 
upon which are heaped piles of stone. Without such cairns in the desert 
no one could find his way. The wells of Sab' BijAr are on the edge of 
a shallow Se'tb. Since they contain water for three or four years only 
following a heavy winter rain, travelers rarely trust them, seldom visit 
them, and allow them to become nearly filled with sand. 

When, after the four-day march through the dazzling sands of the 
desert, Rafe"s eyes became so sore that he could not see in the distance, 
he feared that he might not find the watering place of Suwa' and that 
consequently Haled and his men would perish. Notwithstanding, be did 
not alter his straight course and brought BAled straight to the two 
cairns of the watering place. The wells, however, had been filled with 
sand, and the men could not find them until RAfe' — who later explained 
that while a boy he had once before visited this watering place with his 
father, — remembered that there grew by the wells a round, small shrub 
of 'awseffe. — It is likeiy that RAfe' had been at the watering place of 
Swa’ only once, for the territory of the 'Tajj tribe from which he was 
descended lay many hundred kilometers to the south and the wells of 
Swa' probably were then and still are sought only by raiding bands. 
Hence the narrative of the cut 'awsege shrub is quite plausible. 

Ibn IshAk names as the first station from Suwa’ the camp of the 
Ghassanian tribe in the Merg Rahet. The Mer^ Rahet are meadows 
adjacent to the settlement of 'Adra' on the northwest And about 120 kilo- 
meters west-southwest from Suwa’, on the western side of the second 
gate from Arabia to Syria. B^ed went thither. On the way he attacked 
a camp of the Bahra' clan, which surely did not camp by the wells of 
Suwa’, which were filled with sand, but west or northwest of them. Because 
the rains are heavier and more regular in the mountainous regions of 
Syria and even of Palmyrena than in the level desert, ^aled found 
rain water in the hollows and SeHbdn west of Suwa'. He could therefore 
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have reached the camp of the Ghasaanian tribe with eaae. It Is note- 
worthy that this second gate from inner Arabia to Syria was not guarded, 
for no one feared attack from a quarter where water was lacking. 

luN ‘Asaker's Version 

Ibn 'Askker, Ta’rih (Codex Berolinensis, No. 9781 [Spr. 120]), folios 
36 r. f., gives an account of paled’s march that purports also to have 
come from Ibn Ishkk. The account concurs with that known to have been 
Ibn Ish&k’s, but is enlarged to record the names of the places through 
which H&Ied marched from Kuralrir; “Thereupon ^kled set out from 
Kurakir to SWTH, having the east on his right, and passed al-PN’. He 
encamped in FRION, later in al-HS'D, then in al-'RJR, then in SW’BBL. 
He .said. And he encamped. Sejf ibn 'Abdall&h ibn Muhfer points to his 
informant ...” 

This text is corrupt and lacks logical sequence. The words "he said,” 
when written in red, are always used to introduce a new subject in this manu- 
script. That subject should not begin with the words "and he encamped” 
but rather with the name of the informant. Therefore the words "and he 
encamped" should either be omitted or put before the “he said” where 
they belong. One station is missing from the list of camping places, its 
name, al-DN’, having been inserted in the wrong place. Furthermore, 
before “he said” is the local name SW'BBL, of which no mention is 
made in other accounts of the march. We should expMt to find here 
the name Suwa', because the road from Kur&l^it to Suwa’ is under discussion 
and it is customary never to omit the terminal .station of an itinerary. 
Therefore, we may conclude that of the name SW’BBL only SW’ should 
stand in the text, while BBL should be cut out as an error of tran- 
scription. Having made these changes, we should have then four stations 
between Kurkkir and Suwa': al-DN', FRKJN, al-HS’D, and al-'RJR. The 
place name S'WTH still precedes the list. In the case of this name th^ 
ending H has no diacritical marks, although these are written everywhere 
else. Since the place name SWTH is absolutely unknown in Arabic litera- 
ture, it is best to conclude that it also originated in an inaccurate rewriting 
of the name SW’. 

The context demands .some objective toward which paled marched 
from Kurakir. This goal, however, was not an unknown SWrH, but the 
SW’ known in all Arabic literature. Hence the text must read : "Thereupon 
Haled set out from Kur&kir to Suwa’, having the east on his right.” 
Other accounts of his march begin in this manner. The next part, containing 
four names of the stations through which pkled marched, is of the utmost 
importance. By deteiinining their situation we can solve the mystery of 
Haled’s march from Kurkldr to Suwa’. It is singular, however, that not 
a single Arabic writer mentions these stations. Whence has as-Samarkandi, 
to whom Ibn 'As&ker refers, the authority to mention them? It is certain 
that they could not have been told him except by some person familiar 
with the region between Kur&kir and Suwa', and indeed it would have 
been strange if the names of at least a few of these stations north of 
Kurkjpr had not been preserved. In 1908-09 and 1914-16 I explored 
the region north of Kurkkir and searched for these local names. My 
search was vain because, as further study has convinced me, they are 
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not to be connected with paled's march from Irak to Syria at all, but 
with hie raids against the tribe of Tarleb on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. They are distorted names of places visited before he started 
on his march to Syria. The informant of Ibn 'As&ker puts them between 
Kurkkir and Suwa’ for the purpose of determining the four unknown 
stations. Al-PN’ is a distortion of the Arabic "al-^Ian&fes.” FS was 
confused with the following fanatal which means “and he encamped.” 
FRKJN is a faulty transcription of Karlririja’; al-H6’P is identical with 
al-Bu?ajd; al-'RJR with al-‘Awfr. (Caetani, Annali, Vol. 2, p. 1203, writes 
erroneously Hisir instead of HI^'Dand Saw&bil instead of SW’BBL.) 

According to as-Samarkandi (Ibn 'Askker, op. cit., fol. 38 r.) 
on his march found water at the station of Suwa', attacked a camp of 
the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg al-'Adra', and went thence to Kena’ 
Bosra to compel the inhabitants of that city to sue for peace and to 
pay the gizja head tax. — 

The Merg Rahet, mentioned in all the other accounts of these events, 
is called by Ibn 'Asfiker Merg al-'Adra', after the settlement of 'Adra' 
near which it is situated. 

Abu-I-Kasem as-Sahami states (Ibn 'Asaker, op. eit., fol. 34 r.) that 
H&led was to proceed to Syria with the utmost speed. Having penetrated 
as far as Suwa’, he advanced to Syria via pumejr. The Moslem army, 
which had preceded him to Syria, camped in al-fiabija. 


Barhebraeus’ Version 

Barhebraeu.s (Ibn al-Tbri), Muhtaear (Sklhkni), pp. 16Pf., writes 
that ({filed, having gone to Irak, stormed the city of al-H!ra and won 
it without bloodshed. It was his first fight in Irak. Abu Bekr had previ- 
ously sent to Syria the commander Abu 'Obejda ibn ul-tiarrah with 
20,000 men. While Baled was berieging the city of al-Hira, Abu Bekr 
sent a written order to him to march to join Abu 'Obejda in Syria, and 
Hkled complied. — 

Caetani, op. dt., Vol. 2, p. 1202c and note 1, construes much from 
the fact that Hfiled is said to have received the Caliph’s order during the 
time of his siege of al-Rira; he asserts that this date is unique and 
valuable, because Barhebraeus generally derived his information from 
the best sources and that there is no reason to doubt his statements. 
At the .same time Caetani points out that (f&led could not have started 
for Syria at the request of the Moslem commanders operating there. — 
Caetani is not consistent. Barhebraeus states expressly that Abu 'Obejda 
had been sent to Syria before ({filed arrived at al-Hira and that he needed 
Bfiled’s aid because the Emperor Heraclius was pressing him hard. Caetani 
refuses to believe this part of the account, although it is confirmed by 
the best sources; he bases his point wholly on the statement that (}&led 
was ordered to go to Syria just as he was taking possession of the city 
of al-Hira, although this date is contradicted by the best sources. The 
statement may be construed loosely as referring merely to the conquest 
of the district of al-IIfra and not to the actuai siege of the city. It fails, 
at any rate, to supply the exact date of ((kled’s expedition to Irak or 
that of his departure to Syria. 
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Versions of al-MadAini and al-MAwasdi 

According to the account which was probably preserved by al-Ma- 
d&'ini (at-Tabari, Ta'rtf^ [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 21()8f.), Abu Bekr sent 
Ufiled from Irak to Syria as the commander-in-chief of ail the Moslem 
armies. ^&led left the city of al-ffira in the second month of Rabf, 
13 A. H., with eight hundred or, according to others, with five hundred 
men, defeated the enemy at Sandawda, al-Musajjab, and al-Hu^ajd, and 
advanced through the desert waste from KurAkir to Suwa’, where he 
attacked a camp in which Hurl^S ibn an-No*m&n al-BahrAni fell. He then 
forced a peace upon the inhabitants of the settlements of Arak and Tad- 
mur, defeated the inhabitants of al-KarjatAn and Howw&rin, and arrived 
with much booty at Kusam, where he concluded peace with the Beni 
MaSga'a of the Kuda'a tribe and on Easter Sunday attacked the camp 
of the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg RAhet. — 

This account shows clearly that the Moslem armies were fighting in 
Syria under different commanders before ^Aled was given the order to go 
there from Irak. lIAied was to unify them and with the aid of his seasoned 
troops to inspire in them the spirit of conquest. According to a custom 
that prevails today all of his men rode camels. The horses were tied to 
the camels and allowed to run along without riders. For five hundred 
riders upon camels we may count fifty mares; for eight hundred riders 
eighty mares, failed left the city of al-Hira in the second period of rahV 
according to the reckoning of the Bedouins, i. e., at the end of March or 
beginning of April. The road he followed, according to the account of 
al-MadA'ini, is in no wise connected with the road to Syria. Al-MadA'ini 
did not know the situations of the individual settlements, disregarded 
the chronological order, and recorded the local names known from the 
military activities of ^Aled in Irak just as it suited him to do so. QAIed 
was supposed to hasten to Syria, hence from the city of al-Hira he should 
have marched west. According to al-MadA'ini, however, he first traveled 
to the northwe.st ISO kilometers to Sandawda; then he visited al-Husajd; 
then he covered the 160 kilometers that lead northwest to al-Musajjah; 
and finally he turned southwest toward Kurakir. It is evident that the 
skirmishes at Sandawda, al-Husajd, and al-Musajjal) belong to some 
former expedition. The route from al-Mu?ajjah to KurAkir is over 460 
kilometers long and leads through a desert. To follow such a road with 
success would be a more remarkable undertaking than the march of 2R0 
kilometers from KurAkir to Suwa* which was admired by many Arabic 
poets. From Suwa' al-Mada’ini sends HAIed not toward the west, to Syria, 
but toward the northeast, through the desert to the settlement of Arak, 
which lies 120 kilometers from Suwa’. Caetani, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 1229, 
commends this route, saying, that it shows plainly that Suwa’ is to be 
sought at the neighborhood of the settlement of Arak; and, pointing to 
the map of Kiepert, he places Suwa' in the settlement of as-Sui)ne and 
proceeds to the inference that RAIed marched through the desert not 
northward but southward. This unsupported assumption gives him the 
basis for a reconstruction of HAled's march to Syria. He seeks the perilous 
desert between KurAlpr and Suwa' between the range of al-Biiri and 
the village of as-Su|)ne, disregarding the fact that the distance between 
these places is not more than seventy kilometers ; this does not conform 
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with the Arabic accounts which require five nights or six day's inarches 
to reach Suwa* from Kura^ir. Between the range of al-Bifiri and the 
settlement of as-Su^ine there are four abundant watering places in a 
journey of seventy kilometerSj yet Gaetani writes that 9&led crossed the 
desert. The settlement of as^Su^ne is often mentioned^ yet not a single 
Arabic writer records that it is identical with the watering place of 
Suwa’ or that Suwa' is anywhere near as-Subnc* 

Araki Tadmur, al-Karjat&n, and Howw&rin were frontier forts, the 
inhabitants of which could make a defensive stand against ^&led and his 
small body of warriors, just as in the past they had taken the defensive 
against much stronger groups of nomad raiders. We have accounts that 
tell of a special expedition sent to Tadmur shortly after TJ&led’s arrival 
in Syria, which proves that the inhabitants of Tadmur, or Palmyra, had 
not made peace with ^&led. 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-M&wardi records (Ibn *AsAker, op. eit.f 
fol. 84 r.) that ^&led went to Syria at the order of the Caliph Abu Bekr 
and, after making an attack upon the Ghassanian tribe in the Merg Rahet, 
encamped at Kena' Bosra. The inhabitants of that city made peace with 
him. It wan the first city in Syria conquered by H&led. H&led then made 
peace with the people of Tadmur and advanced on Howwarin, where he 
slew many inhabitants and took captives. — This account takes no cogni- 
zance of other treaties of peace known to have been made with different 
settlements before the conclusion of the peace with the inhabitants of 
Bo^ra; it places the peace with Tadmur and the battle at ^owwftrln in 
a later period. 

The account preserved by Sejf (at-Tabari, [De Goeje], Ser. 1, 

p. 2154) concurs also with this view. According to this account the chief- 
tain Jazid ibn Abi Sufj&n sent, in the year 13 A. K., Dihja ibn ^alifa, 
a member of the Kalb tribe, to subdue Tadmur with a mounted column. 
The inhabitants of the city made peace with Dihja on the same terms 
as the inhabitants of Damascus. — 

Had the city of Tadmur capitulated to ^&led, Jazid surely would 
not have sent a mounted column against it, for all power over Syria lay 
in Haled'a hands. It is also very unlikely that Tadmur, situated in the 
desert, would have revolted against 9&led so soon after its capitulation, 
especially since it could not have depended upon Byzantine help, vrhile, 
on the other hand, it might have expected an attack at any time by 
some new Moslem army. 

Gaetani, op, eit., Vol. 2, p. 1221, refers to al-Mada'ini's mention of 
the city of Tadmur as a major proof that ^ftled came to Syria from 
the north. However, the best sources do not refer to Tadmur. Historical 
novels — as, for instance, the Pseudo-Wakedi’s FutHh aS~adm (Cairo, 1278 
A. H.) — cannot be regarded as historical documents. Gaetani himself writes 
(ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1167) that this source is the most recent and the least 
dependable. However, even the early version of Futuh aiSdm contains 
nothing about the conquest of Tadmur. There is left, then, but one source, 
al-Mad&'ini, which later authors cite as authority for ^^led's coming 
by way of Tadmur. We may label paled’s deviation from the route to 
Syria as very improbable and express our conviction that al-Mad&’ini’s 
assertion that HUled subdued the settlements of Arak, Tadmur, al-Kar- 
jatan, and Howwarin has not been authenticated. 
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However, Caetani, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 922, note 12, takes the opposite 
view, one which contradicts his conviction that the concurrent opinions 
of the two best authorities (in his estimation al-W&^edi and Ibn Ishal;) 
are the most plausible. For neither al-Wa^edi nor Ibn Is(i&|; name the 
settlements of Arak and Tadmur as being on the. road by which Uhled 
advanced on Syria and thus do not subscribe to Haled’s march from Suwa' 
to Syria by way of these two places. The reason for al-Mada'ini’s account 
of the peace concluded, between H&led and the settlements of Arak and 
Tadmur should be sought in the later relations of H&led’s descendants 
in Homs with the settlements of Arak and Tadmur, in and about which 
they owned land. 

I seek Kusam in the Roman station Casama and Casama in the 
^an al-Mankfira about sixty-five kilometers west of Swa’ on the road 
over which Haled had to go on his way from Suwa’ to the Mer^ Rahet. 

Of the utmost significance is al-Mada’ini’s assertion that the camp 
of the Ghassanian tribe was attacked on Easter Sunday. Such informa- 
tion, much better preserved in traditions than are exact dates as fixed 
by shifting lunar months, we may trust unreservedly. Easter Sunday, 
13 A. H., fell on April 24, 634 A. D.; therefore, according to the Bedouin 
reckoning, at the end of the second period of rabV. Since Qkled might 
have departed from al-H!ra near the end of the first Bedouin period of 
rabi', we may understand why the tradition confusing the Bedouin 
periods with the lunar months fluctuates between the first and second 
lunar months of Rabi' as the time of piled’s departure, and yet why the 
second month (in which he attained Syria) preponderates, "rhe original 
tradition was to the effect that i^aled started his march in rabi', i. e., the 
fixed season of rabi' which corresponds to our spring and is divided into 
two halves. This fixed season of rabi' has nothing to do with the shifting 
lunar months of Rabi'. In any case, the time of I)ftled’R departure from 
the city of al-Hira as well as the time lost in the desert must be given 
consideration and part be apportioned to the first and part to the .second 
period of the fixed sea.son of rabi', 

Ai.-Haj TAM'S Version 

AI-Hajtam ibn 'Adi relates (Ibn Kotejba, 'Ujiin [Brockelmann], Vol. 1, 
pp. lT6f.) that H&led was appointed by Abu Bekr as the commander-in- 
chief of all the Moslem armies in Syria in place of Abu 'Obejda. Qaled 
penetrated through the desert of as-Samawa to Kurdkir, intending to go 
through a waterless country to the watering place of Suwa', six marches 
distant. Not knowing the road, he engaged as guide a prudent man of 
the name of Rafe’ ibn 'Amira of the Tajj tribe. R&fe' advised ydled not 
to take burdened camels, but his advice was rejected. The guide then 
warned him that even a lone and courageous camel rider fears death 
by thirst when he has to pass through that country. Haled, however, 
persevered in his intention. Whereupon Rftfe’ ordered twenty mature, 
fat, strong camels, which had been designated for slaughter, to be brought 
forward, excited in them a craving for water, and sated their thirst. He 
cut off their lips and bound their muzzles that they might not graze 
and counseled have four of these camels slaughtered at each 

halt, in order that the water from their paunches might be squeezed out 
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and given to the horaes, while the men drank the water carried in the 
leathern baga. So it was. But later when they came into the desolate land 
where they had had no water, the men and the animals suffered from 
thirst. At the command of the guide they searched near the road for a 
shrub of 'awsege. Upon finding it, they were ordered to dig and thus 
succeeded in striking water. After ]f}&ied had arrived at al-BiSr he found 
a camp there where the people were making merry at their drink and 
listening to a chanter. The chanter and his audience were slain and their 
chattels became the property of the Moslems. — 

According to this account, we may infer that the Moslem army was 
already in Syria, but had achieved no great succests. flkled, who was to 
replace Abu 'Obejda, marched across the desert of as-Samawa to Kural^ir. 
No details are given regarding this march of over 600 kilometers. From 
the omission we might assume that Ijkled marched over the usual trans- 
port road from Irak to Syria, finding enough wells as he advanced. 
There is no mention of an attack upon a camp near Suwa’, although the 
informant was aware of its presence. This is attested by the story of 
the feasting Arabs and the roving chanter. Tradition connects this same 
story with ai-Musajjalj south of the valley of Hawr&n, with the vicinity 
of the watering piace of Suwa’, and with the range of al-BiSr. Al-Hajtam 
found it referred to a place beyond Suwa’, but he connected it with the 
range of al-Biir, utterly disregarding the topographical and chronological 
sequence. Not a single other account relates that Qaled went from Suwa’ 
to the range of al-Bisr; on the contrary, they tell of his sojourn in al- 
BiSr before his march to Syria at the time of his raid against the camps 
of the Tarleb tribe from 'Ajn at-Tarar on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
The story of the feasting Arabs and of the roving chanter is to be piaced 
much more accurately from the chronological point of view in al-Bisr 
than in the vicinity of Suwa’, where H&led arrived in the lenten period 
shortly before Easter. 


Al-BelAdori’s Version 

Ai-Bel&dori, Futgh (De Goeje), p. Ill, records an account according 
to which Baled arrived at the settlement of Dilmat al-fiandal — which he 
captured — by way of Araka, where he had forced peace and a stipulated 
contribution upon the settlement. Thence he marched to Ku^am, where 
he gave a written guarantee of safety for life and chattel's to the Beni 
MaSga'a clan. At Tadmur the inhabitants of the city made a stand for 
Uieir defense, yet soon sued him to spare their lives and chattels. The 
inhabitants of the settlement of al-Karjatftn made a defense, but were 
overwhelmed. Baled attacked the flocks of sheep and goats near the 
settlement of Howwirin in the range of Sanir and, despite the help which 
had come to the inhabitants of Howw&rin from the cities of Baalbek and 
Bo^ra in the Uawrin, he won a victory and on Easter Sunday attacked the 
Christians of the Ghassanian tribe in the Merir Rahet. Thence he marched 
to the pass of al-'Okkb. — 

Events which have no topographical or chronological relation are 
grouped in this account. Al-BelAdori does not state unequivocally that all 
this occurred immediately after Bkled’s departure from Suwa’. If we 
admit that these were Bkled’s activities after leaving the watering pl«i-e 
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of Suwa’, he must have turned northeast from Suwa' to the settlement of 
Araka, 120 kilometers distant. Araka (ar-Kaka), or Raka, is still the name 
given by the Bedouins to a settlement, the classical name of which was 
Arak. ^om Araka he wouid have had to march over 600 Idlometers 
southward to DOmat al-6anda] and thence almost as far to the north- 
west to Kusam. From Kusam he would have had to turn northeast again 
to Tadmur, then southwest to al-^rjat&n, Roww&rin, and the Merg 
R&het, and then again toward the northeast to the pass of al-'O^ab. Such 
a route is absurd. 

Caetani’s view is quite different, for he says (Annali, Voi. 2, p. 1230) 
that the second half of paled’s itinerary from the settlement of Arak to 
Damascus is absolutely warranted. It is, says he, an historical event which 
cannot be denied. The first part of the itinerary from al-Hira to Arak 
is, he says, as indefensible today as it ever was because of the impossi- 
bility of recognizing a single familiar place in the sources which tell the 
story of ^kled's march. — Caetani is mistaken. How can he argue that 
the second half of a given itinerary is correct when he is unfamiliar with 
the first half, in spite of its numerous historians? It is plain from Arabic 
.sources that Haled on his way to Syria did not visit the settlement of 
Arak. Consequently the itinerary of Haled’s journey from the settlement 
of Arak to Damascus is valueless. The sequence of local places recorded 
upon Q&led’s march from Suwa’ is as absurd chronologically as is the 
mention of the conquest of DQmat al-6andal beyond the watering place 
of Suwa’. 

H&led’s benignant treatment of the inhabitants of Arak and Tadmur 
is mentioned. They had not surrendered immediately, they had stood In 
defiance, they had remained Christians, yet he guaranteed them their lives 
and all their chattels, even exempting them from the annual gizja head 
tax. It appear.s, however, as we have already seen, that this assertion is 
merely a reflection of the later friendship of these settlements with the 
descendants of H&led. 

According to al-Beladori’s accountof these events none of the Byzantine 
armies was then in Syria, for those who hastened to the aid of Howwarin 
were not Byzantine reinforcements but the inhabitants of the cities of 
Baalbek (almost eighty-five kilometers to the west) and Bo^ra (almost 
150 kilometers to the south). If Rkled were to have joined the Moslem 
armies in Syria as soon as he could, which the best sources assert that 
he did, his shortest and most natural road from Suwa’ would have led 
toward the we.st by way of Ku.sam to the Merg Rahet. All raids north 
and south of this line would have led him from the goal toward which 
Abu Bekr had directed him and endangered the safety of his army. Just 
as al-Belkdori connects the conquest of the settlement of DOmat al-6andal, 
which must have preceded it, with the march from Suwa’ to the Meri 
ROhet, he also connects with it the conquest of the settlements of Arak 
as far as Howwkrin, which in reality must have followed it. 

The statement that ^iled attacked the flocks of the inhabitants of 
HowwOrin points to the probable origin of the story about the conquest 
of Arak, Tadmur, al-Karjat&n, and Howw&rln. The inhabitants of those 
settlements at the present time, as was perhaps also the case in the 
seventh century, own large flocks of goats and sheep which they buy from 
the nomads and sell in Syria. During the torrid summer season the flocks 
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graze sear the settlements and are watered daily in them. Desiring to 
preserve these convenient pasturages for the summer, the inhabitants 
during the rainy season pasture their flocks far away, frequently several 
marches from their respective settlements. Numerous owners of the flocks 
leave the settlements with their families and camp under tents among 
their goats and sheep in order to milk them, shear them, and protect them. 
They lead their goats and sheep to pasturage especially among the hills 
sou^west of Palmyra, for rain recurs there annually, various annuals and 
aromatic perennials grow in the depressions, and the big marts are relatively 
close. At the beginning of the winter rains the inhabitants of distant 
Syrian cities whose principal trade is in live stock also send their flocks to 
this range. Such cities were, end are, Baalbek between the Lebanon and 
Antilebanon, and Bosra on the southwestern boundary of the Hawrhn. 
Their flocks graze in the mountainous country as long as they can find 
sufficient water; and they do not return to their settlements until the 
end of May when the harvest opens. 

It is very probable that Q&led needed provisions for his army. 
Therefore he made a raid from the watering place of Suwa' into the 
adjacent mountainous country, where he found Docks from the various 
settlements. Where the owners and shepherds realized that they could not 
ward off the Moslem band, they surrendered, and the Moslems drove off 
with as many animals as they cared to. Where the shepherds thought that 
they were stronger, they resisted the attack. The owners of the flocks 
from the settlements of Arak and Tadmur were too far from their towns- 
men, hence they had little hope that reinforcements could be sent them 
and they surrendered immediately. With the owners from al-Karjat&n 
and Bowwftrln the likelihood of support was stronger. Qaled probably 
marched from Suwa' toward the west and stayed in the vicinity of the 
settlements for some time, where he easily could have been overtaken 
and attacked by the enemy’s reinforcements. This may account ftir the 
presence of the inhabitants of Baalbek and Boera, who were also in the 
habit of pasturing their flocks between Tadmur and Damascus and who 
came to protect them and to render aid to the inhabitants of Howwkrin. 


Version of the al-KOfa School 
Probable Date of the March 

The account of the al-KOfa school refers at length to I^kled’s march 
to Syria. From various informants, Sejf ibn 'Omar learned (at-'rabari, 
Ta'Hh [De Goeje], Ser. 1, pp. 2115ff.) that after his return from Mecca 
Baled received a written order to march with half of his men to Syria, 
while the other half was to remain in Irak with al-Hutanna. Bkled obeyed 
the command. In the month of al-Muharram al-Mutanna accompanied him 
to Kuraifir and then returned to the city of al-Hlra' — 

According to this Mcount, half of the Moslem soldiers from al-Medina 
remained in Irak. This detachment had a commander of its own, who, 
however, ranked under the head chief al-Mutanna, who had the support 
Us tri^ the Bekr ibn W4U The note that al-Mutanna accompanied 
gUed u far as Kuri^jr arouses interest. We might infer from it that 
Baled feared an attack, or that al-Mutanna also had previously intended 
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to moi'ch to Syria. Sejf does not say over which rOad Qftled marched from 
al-Hira to Kurft^r. It cannot be supposed that al-Mufanna returned to 
al-Hira in the month of a1-Mutiarram. The account associates g&led’s 
departure for Syria with his return from Mecca. It alleges that he 
started the pilgrimage on the twenty-sixth of Dd al-Ka'de — hence on 
February first — from al-Firad. If he sped as fast as he could, he would 
have been back in the city of al-Hira at the end of the month of Jj^u 
al-Hi^ge (March 6, 634 A. D.). Then he was given the order to march 
to Syria. Before departing he was to send the women, children, and 
weaklings to al-Medina, to arrange all that was necessary for the defense 
of the conquered parts of Irak, and to provide himself and his men with 
the indispensable supplies for a journey across the desert. Since he needed 
at least ten days for these preparations, al-Mutanna would have had to 
make the trip of over 1200 kilometns from al-Hlra to Kurftidr and back 
in twenty days if we are to infer that he returned to al-^ira in the month 
of al-Muharram (March 7 to April 6). gUed was aware that he should 
have to fight upon his arrival in Syria and consequently wanted to spare 
his men and animals as best he could. We cannot assume, therefore, that 
he covered more than fifty kilometers a day on his march across the 
desert. He needed at least twenty days to go from al-Hira to Kur&kir, 
and he could not have reached that watering place until the last days of 
al-Muharram. From this we must infer that the date al-Muharram does 
not refer to the time of al-Mutanna*s return to al-Rira, but to the time 
of Qdled’s departure from al-Hira to Kurftl^ir. Q&led’s daftarture and his 
march across the desert were much more important and made a deeper 
impression on the memory than the return of the chief al-Mutanna to 
al-Rira, which is not mentioned in any other account. The time of I^aled’s 
departure for Syria may therefore be placed in the second half of March, 
634 A.D. 


{fdlrd’s Route by Way of Diimu 

Elsewhere (at-Tabari, op. cit., Ser. 1, p. 2112) Sejf records that 
before his march to Syria Haled procured guides and went from the city 
of al-]Hira to the oasis of D&ma and thence across the desert to Kur&Ur. 
There he inquired regarding a road by which he could avoid the Byzantine 
army. He feai-ed that if he kept his course the latter might block his 
route and cut off his connection with the other Moslem armies. The 
guides confirmed the existence of such a road, but declared that it was 
of no use to warriors and was followed by individual riders only in cases 
of greatest urgency. No one but B&fe' ibn 'Amira of the Tajj tribe would 
even consent to guide Ij&led. At Rfife”s request {idled ordered that every 
man of his army should provide a five-day supply of water for himself 
and his horse, if he had one. Every guide was to excite a sufficient number 
of fat and strong camels to crave water, was to give them one drink 
after another until they were sated, and was to tie their muzzles and 
block their rectums with sharp stakes so that they could neither excrete 
dung nor stale. After these preparations they began their march from 
Kurftkir across the desolate country to Suwa’, which is a watering place 
situated near Syria, north of Kur&kir. They marched during the day and 
toward the evening of every ^y squeezed the water from the paunches 
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of ten slaughtered camels, mixed it with camels' milk, and gave each horse 
a portion. — 

This account is very interesting, because it shows the road over which 
Hdled went to Kura|pr and why he turned from there to Suwa’. It also 
shows that H&led followed the transport road from al-pira to the oasis 
of Dfima. 

Caetani, op. eit., Vol. 2, p. 1218, in arguing against ^l&led’s route by 
way of the oasis of Ddma, remarks that there are two other, shorter 
roads running from al-Hira to Damascus besides the one which he holds 
that Rftled took to Syria, the road, that is, by way of Tadmur; and he 
refers to Ibn Rord&dbeh, Maodlik (De Goeje), p. 97. These two roads, 
Caetani says, are short, ^rect, and easy, while the one by way of Tadmur 
is long and perilous because it leads through regions that were closely 
inhabited and protected by forts. H&Ied selected it, notwithstanding. 
— These deductions are incorrect. The road through Tadmur is a pro- 
menade compared with the two roads recorded by Ibn ^ordidbeh, for 
these can be traveled only after protracted, heavy rains, there being no 
constant spring for many hundred kilometers. A cavalcade of many horses 
could not go over them in the spring, summer, or autumn when the rain 
pools are dry without providing itself with water for a journey of 500 
kilometers. Moreover, the Arabic geographers also knew of yet other 
roads from Irak to Syria (see; al-Mul^dasl, Ahsan [De Goeje], pp. 251 f.; 
Ibn Gubejr, Rihtla [De Goeje, Gibb Memorial], p. 260; Abu-l-Feda’, Takivim 
[Reinaud and De Slane], p. 259; Abu-l-Farag, Ardni [BOlft^, 1285 A. H.], 
Vol. 16, p. 116; Vol. 20, p. 120, etc.; see also above, pp. 520 — 528). 

DOma, situated on the road from al-H!ra to Kur&^ir, cannot be any 
other than the oasis DOmat al-Gandal. The ancient name of this oasis is 
Duma, and various accounts briefly refer to it by that name. Therefore 
we are not justified in considering a different DOma unless compelled 
by reasons of utmost weight. HSled’s march presents no such reason, 
nor does a single account mention a different DOma, while the oasis of 
Dflmat al-Gandal itself is situated about midway between Syria and Irak 
and is on the easiest road that connects the two countries. From al-Hira 
to DOma the traveler finds water every day, either in spring-water wells 
or in artificial reservoirs. Many of these wells are about a hundred meters 
deep and are very old. The reservoirs, mere rain pool.", are very numerous, 
and in the vicinity of nearly all of them are the remains of ancient 
buildings, tailed could have gone to the oasis of DOma without great 
peril, for the oadis already belonged to the Moslems. There he could have 
supplied himself for the rest of his journey and from there he could have 
marched northwest over a very old road that led through the depression 
of Sirhfin to the first gate to Syria at the city of Bosra. 

‘Abdalwahh&b ibn al-Mub&rek (Ibn 'As&ker, Ta’rifi, [Codex Berolin- 
ensis], fol. 86 r.) refers to H&led’s march from al-Hira via Dilmat al- 
Gandal to Kur&kir. 

Caetam, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 1219, note 1, who doubts Uftled’s march by 
way of the oasis of Dflmat al-6andal, cites Ji^t, Mu'gam (Wiistenfeld), 
Vol. 4, p. 137, where he finds mention of H&led’s march from al-Hira 
across the desert to Syria. Had Caetani examined J&kflt's statement more 
carefully and had he looked for the individual stations which it mentions, 
he would have discovered that Ji^flt also knew the road from al-Hira 
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by Dfimat al-fiandal to Syria, for the station of al-Korejj&t, which he 
mentions, is the name of the group of settlements situated in the oasis 
which included the town of DOmat al-fiandal. This road was traversed not 
only by ^hled, but also by the Moslem reinforcements sent by the Caliph 
’Omar from Syria to al-Kftdesijje (al-Beladori, FutAh [De Goeje], p. 261). 
Caetani {ibid., p. 1217) would have these reinforcement troops go from 
Damascus directly across the desert to al-K&deaijje, but this is utterly 
impossible, as there is no spring-water well on the straight line thdt 
connects Damascus with al-KAdesijje and 'Omar could not have requested 
the Syrian army of relief to provide itself with water sufficient for 
a march of at least 700 kilometers. The mail road known as Darb as-S&'i 
from Damascus to Hit was not used by horseback riders, as it would 
be necessary to carry water a distance of 350 kilometers. Caetani is 
mistaken if he holds that one of the roads recorded by Ibn IJord&dbeh 
is identical with the present Darb as-Sft'i (see above, p. 626). Caetani 
conceived a road across the desert which was unknown either to the 
Arabic geographers or to the present nomads, while the road by Dumat 
al-fiandal was familiar to all and led to the first gateway from inner 
Arabia to Syria. 


Sejf on Paled’s Route from Kurdkir to Suwa' 

The first gateway is barely thirty kilometers wide and is bounded 
on the west by the rugged az-Zerka' range and on the eaqt by lava tracts. 
For its defense the cities of 'Ammftn and Bo^ra were fortified and the 
forts of al-IIarani, al-Azralic, and al-Rall&bftt erected. While it was occupied 
by Byzantine soldiers and while Christian nomads were in its neighborhood, 
it was impossible for a Moslem army to penetrate to Syria. Of this 
Haled must have been informed, for he surely had dependable spies. 
Hftled’s apprehension shows that at Kurakir he already was very near 
the Byzantine garrisons and that, therefore, we must not seek Kurakir in 
the eastern, but in the western half of northern Arabia. Had he advanced 
with his small band from Kurfikir toward the northwest, he would have 
found himself among the Byzantine garrisons and could easily have been 
surrounded and defeated. Since Raled realized his numerical weakness 
and his inability to cope with these garrisons, he planned to march around 
them and join his companions in arms in Syria. There must have been no 
Moslem soldiers in Moab, for Haled could have joined them there in two 
days. The Moslems therefore must have already reached a position to the 
west or northwest of Bo^ra, whither they could have penetrated without 
obstruction through the inadequately guarded southern part of Palestine. 

U&led’s apprehensions, mentioned by our account but ignored by 
Caetani, op. eit., Vol. 2, pp. 1208 f., throw light on the Syrian situation 
and show why Qaled went to the second gateway into Syria over the 
perilous road from Kurfikdr to Suwa’. The distance from Kurkkif to Suwa' 
is not given, but it must have been longer than five marches, for the 
men were ordered by H&led to provide themselves with water for five 
days and the horses were given drink four times. A Bedouin will water 
his horse shortly before his departure and does not give him water the 
following evening if the supply is small. As Ijldled’s men gave drink to 
their horses four times, the march from Kur&kir to Suwa’ lasted more 
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than five days. Caetani, op. eit, Vol. 2, p. 1209, misconstrues the Arabic 
expression when he says that arrived from Kurfikir at Suwa’ in 

four marches (see above, p. 566). 

The different steps in inciting the camels to thirst in order that 
they should drink and hold the greatest (luantity of water possible were 
not clearly understood even by Sejf and his informants. This accounts 
for the incongruity of the logical with the chronological sequence of these 
steps as he describes them. When a Bedouin wants to stimulate a camel’s 
thirst, he takes her near a watering place, binds her, pours water into 
the receptacle from which the camel is wont to drink, slaps the water 
with his palm, and coaxes the camel to drink by short songs and a peculiar 
smacking. The camel sees and hears, but cannot reach the water. In her 
craving for the water she pricks her ears. Many riding camels are trained 
to tell from these motions and sounds that they are to go upon a distant 
journey through the arid desert and to drink more greedily. If they are 
bound and hear the familiar smacking and songs, they prick their ears 
In the direction of the water and manifest their craving by a peculiarly 
beseeching whine. The water is so near, the journey before them so long, 
and they cannot have water! When the rider does take off their shackles 
they run to the receptacle and drink in long, deep gulps. The rider adds 
water as long as they drink. Then he takes them away from the watering 
place and lets them graze. An hour later he drives them back to the 
water, binds them, tantalizes them, and excites such a thirst in them that 
they quiver. Then he lets them drink for a second time. In this manner 
every fat, strong camel can be forced to drink sixty to seventy liters. 
Their mouths are then tied to prevent their grazing and ruminating and 
thus mixing the water in their paunches with food. 

To endure any protracted journey without food, a camel most be 
strong and its hump, on which it lives, must be high and fatty. After 
several days of meager pasture the hump shrinks and when it has dis- 
appeared the animal is generally so weak that it cannot rise with load 
or rider. If the load is placed upon it while it is standing, or the rider 
mounts it in the same posture, it walks several days longer. 

When Bedouins are returning from a raid with booty and are appre- 
hensive lest the watering places ahead of them be seized and they be 
forced into the arid desert, if they lack water bugs they select several 
strong, fat camels, stimulate them to drink the greatest amount of water 
possible, relieve them of all their loads, and drive them ahead just as if 
the camels were living water bags. Since the animals- are destined for 
slaughter, the Bedouins take all precautions to prevent the contamination 
and diminution of the water they carry in their animals’ paunches. Hence 
they tie the camels’ muzzles so that they cannot ruminate, cut their lips 
so that they may not even bend for plants, and even block their rectums 
with wooden stakes to prevent excretion. 

Ahla adhdrahen signifies that the camel’s hump is left free of the 
saddle, carrying neither load nor rider. A camel’s urethra can be fastened 
with a sharp stake so that the animal will not stale, and it appears that 
Sejf had in mind this cruel treatment, for the phrase JiaUti adb&rahen 
used by him in this connection is explained by Ibn 'Asaker, op. eit., 
fol. 37 r. to mean It’an l& jaboliui (in order that they may not stale). 
According to Sejf’s account it was not only the water that was squeezed 
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out of slaughtered camels’ paunches, but also the millc and milky puticles, 
and the mixture was given to horses. As much as six hundred liters of 
water may be obtained from ten slaughtered camels. After it has been 
cleared and mixed with milk, it suffices for eighty to one hundred horses, 
especially if they have found fresh annuals. ‘ 

Sejf had heard from a member of the Bekr ibn W&’il tribe that 
the chieftain Muhrez ibn HariS al-Mu^arebi counseled Hftled in lKur&l(ir 
to place the morning star over his right eyebrow, adding that in this 
manner he would surely reach Suwa* (Bt-'Tabari, op.eit„ Ser. 1, p.2113).— 
The chieftain advised him to ride from Kur&lpr toward the northeast, 
which was quite correct if H&led wanted to get away from the well-nigh 
impassable lava into the level desert. 

At-Tabari, loe. eit., recounts from various other sources that the 
guide Rafe' directed piled’s men at the watering place of Suwa’ to search 
for two low natural domes similar to breasts. After they had found them 
and had taken Rafe', whose eyes were sore, to them, he besought them 
to look for a low, round shrub of 'awsege. They found only the stem of 
the shrub, for it had been cut down; yet they dug near by and soon struck 
damp sand through which water trickled. Then Rafe' divulged that he 
had been to this place thirty years before with his father. Q&Ied’s warriors 
refreshed themselves and attacked the unsuspecting enemy, who had not 
the least fear that the Moslems could cross the desert. 

Sejf (at-'Tabari, op. (it., Ser. 1, p. 2114) relates that the Ghassanians 
assembled in the Merg R&het after they had learned arrival 

at Suwa' and of his attack upon al-Mu^ajja};. This was disclosed to ^ftled, 
who passed by the Byzantine frontier forts situated toward Irak and 
passed between them and the Jarmilk. Having returned to Suwa' with 
the prisoners of the Bahra clan, he proceeded onward, encamping on his 
route near the natural domes of ar-Rummanatan and then at al-Katib; 
he then marched past Dama.scu8 and arrived in the Meri^ as-Suffar, where 
he found camps of the Ghassanians. He stayed there several days and 
then proceeded towards Kena' Bo.sra, which was the first city in Syria 
to be taken. — 

This account, derived by Sejf from 'Amr ibn Muhammad, contains 
much that is chronologically and topographically anomalous. The whole 
Arabic tradition recognizes it as an historical fact that Haled entered 
Syria from Suwa'; in order to make his version agree with the tradition, 
our informant relates that Hfiled I'eturned from al-Mu$ajja|} to Suwa’. 
This is the only explanation of the report of IJ&led’s unnecessary return, 
for all the accounts affirm the suSiciency of water and pasturage in al- 
Mu^ajja)]. If the camp of al-Mu$ajjatj was situated far to the southeast 
near the present 'Ajn al-Amab on the boundary of Irak, as I hold it was, 
)laled could not have returned thence to Suwa', because he had not come 
thither from Suwa'. It is certain that ^aled stayed several days in Suwa’ 
to rest his men and animals after their last arduous march, and it is like- 
wise certain that small groups of his men plundered the camps or flocks 
in the vicinity to obtain food. He had no reason for proceeding to the east, 
to al-Mu$ajjab in the desert, instead of to the west, to the Merg Rfihet in 
Syria, as he was ordered by Abu Bekr. As will be shown in the author’s 
forthcoming volume. The Middle Euphrates, Appendix VII, H&led’s march 
on al-Mu;ajja |3 took place before his departure for Syria. 
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The news of Qftled’s presence was posted through the territory, and 
the Ghassanians, who owned the best pasturage and many settlements 
east and south of Damascus, prepared for defense. They assembled in the 
Merg Rihef (near 'Adra') at the second gateway from the inner desert 
toward Damascus. East of the Merg R&het is the large Roman fortified 
camp, Dmejr al-'Atife, of which no mention is made and which was per- 
haps desert^ at the time. Or perhaps its garrison had joined the Byzantine 
army for the defense of the first gateway near Bo^ra as well as of Pal- 
estine. This is quite probable, because the Persians were defeated and 
no danger of invasion seemed to threaten from the northeast. Thus we find 
no Byzantine soldiers at this second gate, and in the Merg R&het only 
the relief forces of the Ghassanian tribe were assembled, whereas their 
women, girls, and herds were in the Merg as-Suffar. 

9&led knew of the existence of numerous frontier forts and garrisons 
to the northeast and he avoided all of them, attacking none. From the 
context it must be inferred that our informant had in mind the forts of 
Sergiopolis, Oriza, Arak, and Palmyra (or Tadmur). This supports our 
theory that H&led went from Suwa’ direct to the Mer£; Rahet and that 
the Moslems did not take the settlements of Arak, Tadmur, al-Karjatdn, 
and Howwftrin until later. 

As stated explicitly in our account, H&led on his march from Suwa’ 
intended to attack the Ghassanian warriors assembled in the Mer§! R&het; 
yet it is not stated when and how he accomplished this, jj&led could not 
have circumvented the Ghassanian camp in the Merg Rahet if he wanted to 
approach Damascus. The Merg R&het is barely twenty-five kilometers 
from Damascus and is bounded on the north by a high mountain range 
and on the south by an almost impassable volcanic desert. Even if l(laled 
had left the second gateway of Syria and gone across the mountain range 
he would have descended through the pass of al-'Ok&b into the plain of 
Merg R&het. On the other hand, had he gone through the volcanic desert 
he would also have emerged at the Merg Rahet, for the swamps of al- 
'Atejbe, which surely were swollen in the spring, would have prevented 
his further advance, (l&led’s movements would have been restricted in 
the mountain range as well as in the volcanic region and he could easily 
have been intercepted and surrounded, because the Ghassanian fighters 
and the settlers knew the terrain far better than H&led and his guides. 

Had 9&led in some manner avoided the camp of the Ghassanians in 
the Meril R&het and penetrated as far as Damascus itself, he would even 
then have exposed himself to the danger of being surrounded, for he 
would have left his enemies behind him at the gate which, if necessary, 
would provide his only route of escape into the inner desert. Since such 
imprudence was not characteristic of 9&led, we may surmise that he went 
from Suwa' direct to the Mert R&he^ attacked and defeated his enemies 
there, and thus secured the second gateway to Syria. The stations of ar- 
Rumm&nat&n and al-Katib are hard to fix on the map, because these naihes 
are but designations of topographical features. Rummanatdn denotes two 
low natural domes and ketib, or rather kettb, a low solitary mound, parti- 
cularly of a sandy nature. East of Damascus such features are numerous. 
It is probable that these stations must be sought west of the Merg R&het, 
for B&led’s route past them led onward to Damascus and thence to the 
Merg a^-^uffar. As ^&led marched westward from Suwa* to Damascus 
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and as the Meri as-Suffar was beyond Damascus from Suwa’, the Merg 
as-Suffu must have been situated to the south or southwest and not to 
the east of that city 

Caetani, op, cit , Vol 2, p 1209, note 1, unjustly accuses Seijf of errors 
and, proposing that Merg as-Suff arin be read for Msxg as-Suffar, proceeds 
to place it in the neighborhood of the Merg Rfthet This proposal is contra- 
dictory to the context, which implies that the Merg as-Suffar is situated 
beyond Damascus Caet<uu would have to grant that Rated, marching 
from Suwa’, made a large semicircle around the Merg Sdhet (near the 
settlement of Adra'), approached Damascus, and thence went back toward 
the east to attack the Ghassanians m the Merg as-Suffarln, near the 
Merg R&het This circuitous route is, however, rendered impossible by the 
known location of the Merg Rahet in the vicmity of the settlement of 
Adi a and by the abi>ence of any motive for such a devious advance 
Likewise in this case it would become necessary to seek the Merg as-Suffar 
known to the Aiabie authors m the vicimty of Damascus Such a situation 
is not given by the Arabic geographers, nor is the need of its existence 
felt by any Aiabic historian If, however, we interpret the account naturally, 
it leads us to a Merg as-Suffar south of Damascus, where Arabic geo- 
giaphers and poets have fiequently called it Merg as-Suffann aftei a 
neighboring cloistei Here the Ghassanians suffered a new defeat close 
upon then losses in the Merg Rihet, and the victorious Haled marched 
unopposed upon the city of Bosia, in oidei that he might also win the 
fust gate into byria 
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The poeitions of place names occurring on the map of Northern 
Arabia accompanying this volume are indicated in the index in parentheaee 
by key letters and figures referring to the quadrangles on the map. The 
reader should also consult the accompanying index map of the author*8 
route and of his topographical descriptions. 

The letters SM refer to the author*s map of Southern Mesopotamia 
which will accompany the author*8 forthcoming volume The Middle Eu- 
phrates, to be published in the present series. 

The most important page references are given in italics. 

Brief t nonr-technical characterizations are given in parentheses for 
the majority of the Arabic botanical terms. The Latin names of such 
plants as have been identified by J. Velenovaky (see Bibliography, p. S8i) 
are also given. 


*A. Abbreviation for 'Ajn. proper name 
A1-'A'. »71 
Aaron. 4M 

Akn. Sue main part of topofrraphleat proper 
name 

*AlAdle. 84 
AhAMr. 100, ^«4 
Abawa*. 166 
*AbbAdAn, 510. 511 

AU'AbbAe ibn Hifi&m al-Kalbi. 642. 544. 547 
Abbuaiilde*, 522 

AI-'Abd (mil), 166. COTi. ,m, 467 
*Ab(l al-Ciowf. See Al-'Abd (mil) 

'Abd al-Ma*&Mr (k8). 113. 313. 314 
Al*'Abd wa AwlAdoh (h6- •?). 04 
*AbdaJ*ax1z uben Rafild. 395. 431 
*AbdaIlah. Al, 66 
'AbdallAh ebon Menfee, 464 
'AbdallAh eben 6a*(ld al-lmAm. 248 
*AbdaII&h cbvn TalA). 164. 176, 264. 286, 326 
'Abdall&h, family of the Kalb. .538 
*AbdallAb, the ne«ro. 11. 13. 283. 446. 460. 
460, 464 

'Abdalmalek. Caliph. 76. lOQ, IQl. 158. 361. 
• 662 

'AbdalwahhAb Ibn sl-MubArek, 666 
'Abdia eben DaemAn. 231 
'AbdarrahmAn eben BaStd. vice<K«rent In 
Tejma. 148. 178. 180 
'AbdarrahmAn ibn Abi Bel&r. 646 
'AbdarrabmAn ibn 'Awf, 637 — 630 
*Al»daiTabniAn Psaha Jdsef. Director In 
Chief of PilirrimaireH, 4, 239, 414 
*Abde (gl3— rl6). 446. 449 
*Abdelle. 14. 238 
Al-*Abderi. 861 
Abdnl-Hamld. 300 
*Abdwadd, 683 
Al-‘Abed. 113. 313 
Abel, 482 

Abljate. aon of Te*rl. 486 — 467. 489 


A)>Abja4. 243. 624 
A)-Abjad. Ra^r. 608 

Mbia (aubahrub with araylah Icavea). 46 

AI>Ablab. 518. 663 

Abraham. 491. 493. 407 

Abrab- See proper name 

'Abs. 66. 101 

'AbtAn eben 0A«1, 436—437. 440, 441 
Abu. 5ns main part of topoMTaphieal proper 
name 

Abu *Amr, 63 
Abu-I-'AtAhija, 361 
Abu-l'Baba B6-3affQri, 978 
AbU'I'BaVar aVTA*l. 118 
Abu Bakr. chief of the 237 

Abu Bekr, Caliph, 649—660, 663—666, 600—668, 
666, 671 

Abu Bekr Ibn KUAb. 138 
Abu-l-Fa(![A’il, 13, 37, 66, 76, 126. 270, 369, 
362, 864. 677 

Abu-UFaraft, IS, 40, 168, 324. 326. 334. 861, 
402. 620— 622, 629. 649. 668. 677 
Abn-I-Fatb 'OtniAa Jbn 6innl, 272 
Abu-UF«da*, 48. 92. 339. 609—611. 628, 636, 
668. 677 

Abu-I-HaJtam. 836 
Abu Qudejfa, 619 
AbU'UKAsem aa>BabAml. 660 
Abu Man^Qr. 336 
Abu Hlbnaf, 649 

Abn neir (Coliam eeratopodum, Boln.; 

annua) weed with bluiah flowera), 301 
Abu 'Obejd aa^SakOnl. 634 
Abu 'Obejda. Ma'mar Ibn al-Mutanna. 609 
Abu 'ObejdA ibn al-OarrAb* 660. 668, 664 
Abu Ba'd, 684 
Abu SAma, 380. 677 

Abu SAma. chief of the al-MwAhtb elan. 436 
Abu T^her SIlmAn ibn al-^aaan Ibn BehrAm 
al'dannAbl. 360 
Abu TAjeh. 283. 421. 468 
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Abu Zubejd ibn ^ariiiAlA Jbn al-Mundlrj 
204, 286 

AI-'ACeril (fl2), 60 

*Airei (dense, Uiorny bush wllh green Icsma: 

see Fig. 62), 102, 808, 813. 816, dt7, 818, 828 
Al-A6wall. 126 
'A^'. Tell (b6). 48 
Al-'AdAjem (iiv~112). 200 
Admn, sons of, 884 
Al-Ad*am. Tell (14). 847 
Adbe<), 470, 462, 408 

*A(fddTn (shrub resembling *«dram), 144. 146 
'Ade. Cebcl (e7), 11, 84, 86, 80 
*AddiB or (Andrcekne telephioidea, 

L.: spurge-like plant), 828 
*i4der (scented subahrub with pinnate learee 
and small flowers), 112, 118, 121, 128. 182. 
144, 146. 140, 166. 167. 187. 194, 106. 190, 200. 
287, 804, 816 
AUAdbil. 417 
'Adi Ibn ar-RiVb*. 70. 76 
'Adi ibn Zejd, 41 
Adiabene, 601 
'Adija. Queen. 486 

Al-Adj&n, Fejyat (11&— 16). 224. 226. 288 
'Adoh (shrub with yellowish pinnate learea), 
87. 30. 46. 47 

*Adra' (e6), 266, 878—881, 800. 668, 660. 672 
AI-'A^rijj.. NbjM. 104. Sm alto AI-'AdrljJct 
umm Ar(a 

AI-*Adrijje, S. (mlO), 187 
Al-*AdriJj«t umm Arfa (ml2), 282. 286 
'Adfib eben Meftwel. 22. 170. 200. 217. 200, 
292. 806. 807. 809, 419, 422 
Adumat. 480. 682 

Adumu. 478. 480—482. 486. 492. 498. 682 
AI-'AdwAni. 216 
Aela, 498. 498. 608 
Aela, Gulf of. 409 

AeluroifUM tnaeroMatus, Forsk. See Sjeoft 

Al-'Afa*. d. ab- (e4— 6). 878. 380 

AI-'AfAjcf, TlOl (el2— 18). 63 

A'far. 126, iM, 180 

'Afar, 126 

Al-A'far, 126 

Al-'Afar. 126. See alto Tubeji aU'Afar 
Al-Afcjbem (e5-‘6), 12 
'Afe^ elwn NawwAf. 462 
AI-AflAft. 806 

*A/t« (large busb with flexible branohes and 
small leaves). 64 

A^a^ 126, 180. 307, 310, 417, 600. 610. 634 
Agabenl, 604 

'AftAft eben damlAn, 388. 384, 38? 

'AftAA. Qabra (n8), 130 
'AAAJes 9fAn (mil), 101 
'AAtl, Al. 16 
Al-AAlal, (114). 205 
Agraei, 498, 604, 606 

'AAram (shrub with long, stiff branches and 
sealed, needle-ehaped leaves : resembles 
r4m(), 121, 122. 168 
Agril. 504 

Al-'AirOmlJJAt. QabArl (111), 468 
AI-'AArOmljjAt, de'lbAn (el2— 18), M 
Agubeni. 604 


AUAlwall. 126. 617 
Al-*Ah (rll), 168, 421 

AhAII al-^‘bel. 0. 16, 81, 88. 86. 88. 00. 01, 321, 
840, 807; fimred and hated by the Bedouins. 
6» 430, 440: considered marauders, 26 
AbAmer. S. (il6. JIS). 9:^4—236. 244 
Al-Aba46. Aebel, 680. 631 
Al-Abdamijjc, 626 
Abajoer, Al, 867 
AbaJfer ad-Dweimi (kO). 824 
Abajfer. Eben, 867 

Al-AbeJoer. ^ayr (hl8— 10). 223, 364, 000—368, 
520, 630 

AbaJter, ^ayr eben. 367 
AbeJaer al-MetAha (k6). 824 
Abejfer as-Saflb (kS— 6), 324 
Al-AbejfrAt. 00 

AhbO’m (Silme oillosoi Forsk : a kind of pink). 
182 

Ahl 'Isa. 404. 413 
Ahl aft-SemA), 6. 100 
Ahlwardt. W.. 824. 677 
Ai-Abnas Ibn SihAb. 336 
AJ-Absa. 866 

Al'Abtal. 40. 66, 61. 65. 70, 234, 248, 259. 261, 358. 

417, 614. 586. 677 
Abu Mubsin. 366 

Abu Za'ila. Sec Mls'el abu Hafar, called w 

Alanunu. 485. 480 

Alseltae. 604 

Aisitae. 504 

'Ajd. 326 

Al-Ajde, 04» 825 

A>*Ajde. 04, 825. 301, 302, 306 

*Ajed. 825 

'Ajed dien Bakr. 441, 440 

'Ajed walad Dulml. 56 

'AjerAt al-'ElejjAnlJJe. See 'ElejJAnijje 

Ai-AJham Ibn Gabala, 02 

'Ajja6, Al. 62 

’AjJU. {fAn (e4), 378 

Ajla (ml), 00. 118, 600, 510, 622 

Al-'Ajli, S. (k— JO), US. 812 

*AjD. See proper name 

Ai-'AJn, 862 

'Ajn eben Fh«Jd (sl9 — 20), 231 
Al-'AJn. ^vr, 868 
'Ajn an-Nlmr, 662 
Al-*AJn, RAs (glB). 862. 680. 681 
‘Ajn at-Tamr (glB). 68. 79, 867. 860. 00i— 868, 
371, 606, 607, 611—618, 626. 620, 630, 683, 
643—647, 649, 660. 668—666. 684 1 conquest by 
the Mosleina, 861 

Al-'Aj6, Ab- (f6). 18. 26, 26. 884, 801. 892 
Ajtaklu al-Ralabl. 627 
*Ajaer. Umm (e8— 9). 30 
*Aba, 361 

Al-*Ababa (ml-2), 610, 622 

'Akaba. Gulf of (p— o— nl). 470. 622, 688 

Al-AkAder, 662 

‘Abarbdf (SM fll). 628, 680 

Ab*aB (fS). 18 

Al-'AkAAAt, de'lhAn (dl2— 18). 61 
Al-'AkAie. one of the Se'lbAn al-'AlcAAAt 
<dl2— 13), 62 « 

Akbaru of Ma(7)-pl-a-ta, 483 
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Akdar, 552 

AI-*AkMAt (dlB>-15), 60, 406. 406 
Al-*A^ejl. 1, 24, 26, 76. 77. 89. 209, 229, 287. 284. 

406, 427, 480. 438. 448 
AI-‘AVeJlft (j7). 824. 826 
‘AVejll. 212, 278 
*AkeI. 824 
*AVer, 489 
‘AkkAi (ilO), 628 
'Akiftt. See proper name 
Al-Akra*. 647 

Al'AkraS Rlftlet (kl2). 201. 270 
AkrAd, 442 

Akren (f7). 91, 304, 396, 489 
Akrun. 91 

*AkiU (Alhaffi Mwurorum, DC.; Hpinj ehrub 
with Blmpie leavefl And dustcn of amall 
reddish flowers). 68, 61. 810. 912, 818 
'AkOla, Abu (hl8— 19), 244 
A'kufi. 622, 628 
AUAkwali. 126 
Al. See proper name 
AU*A1. 361 
*AlAft. SOk. 472 
Alamaiha. 602 

‘Alanda (^pAodraoloto, Decaisne; shrub with 
leafless but sealed branches and small yel- 
lowish flowers formincr round bunches), 48, 
66, 67, 68, 196. 109. 200. 268 
Alarm cries. 8. 806. 316 
Alata, 606. 608 

*Aldat S. abu (m— n8). 126, 180 
'Aleft. 76, 126, 307. ^24. 386, 417 
Alep. 629 

Aleppo, 8, 68. 90. 214. 367, 433. 438, 499, 610. 
619, 629—681 

Alexander Polyhlstor, 604. 517 

Alexander the Great, 600, 501 

Alexandria, 497 

Alexandrians, 497 

Alhogi Maurorum, DC. See 

'All, A I, family of the Rreie, 279 

*Ali, Al or Weld. 84. See aleo Weld 'Ali 

*A11 Ibn Abi TAleb. 361. 371. 373, 621 

*A11. son of Radtte, 414 

'All, valley, 61. Sec ar-Ra(ka 

'Ail, word written In rocks, 66 

'Alija, 8 

*AIijje, 'Ajn, 361 

‘Alka* (SerophiUaria hvperieifolia, Wydl.; 
bushy perennial with divided leaves and 
small purple flowers). 132, 136, 146, 149, 
167, 187, 196, 200, 246, 282. 287 
AIlAh (God), asslsrns camping grounds, 439; 
cares for orphans. 146; damns strangers, 
278: giver of life, 221, 266; giver of reason 
and Judgment, 207, 400; greatnms in the 
level desert, 60: helper In thirst, 146; helper 
in war, 110; immutable, 189; migration. 
284; omnipotence, 422; omniscience, 281; 
protector in danger, 87: protector of raiders, 
468; protector of travelers, 168: punishes 
perjury, 82: ruler of events, 4, 104, 106, 210 
Allata, 608 

Attium atroviolaee%tm, Bolss. See Karr4f 
AlmAn, 442 


Aisalmanus, 508* 

Alvemm MiteUi, Vel. See Drejhme 
Amalek. 492 
Amalekites, 492, 494 
Amanus, 499 

'AmArAt, tribe (h 12—16), 22, 28. 82. 87, 38. 
44. 46. 47. 61, St. 54, 78. 88. 86. 66. 117, 116, 
172, 209, 211, 212, 214, 221. 234. 237. 267, 258, 
827, 369, 380. 360, 441—443. 449, 464; elana» 
62 

Amardooaea, 600 

'AmAri. 46. 209. 214. 216. 218—222, 224 
Ainarr. lit, 119, 126 
Al-Amarr, 130 

AJ-AmbAr (SH flO). 246. 528 
AmbAr, the negro, 22. 23 
Amer al-GaddAr. 683 

'Ainer. the negro, 104, 110. 164. 241. 448, 460. 
470—472; tribe. 38 

American (jcographleal Society, xvil 
'Amei. FeJut (el4— 16). 69, 70 
‘Arnei, Mokr (fl4), 70 
'Amei. &. (fl4). 70. 248, 631 
'AmmAn (IS). 324. 326. 496. 608. 516—518. 626. 
527. 569 

Ammianuft Marcellinus. 602. 577 
Ammon. 402. 494. 496 
Ammu. See main part of proper name 
Ammuladi, 465. 486 

'Amr. Al. 186 

'Amr Ibn al-*Af> 647 ^ 

Amr ibn RabbAb. 40 
*Amr Ibn al-QAre(, 824 
*Amr ibn Muhammad. 671 
'Amr of the 'Ufira. 547 
'Arnra. See Rufcjr 'Amra 
Ai-AmrAr, 130 
AUAiniar (k8). 112, 818 
Amrar. GAI (112—13), 201—208 
Amrar, 0abia-U (113). 201. 202 
Al-Amrar, R (16). J18. 119. 629 
'AmrAt. ^abArl (m6), 180 
'AmOd (jlO), 121. 248. 264. 265. 298. 310, 408, 
417, 421. 440, 445, 456, 467 
Amypdolw orabtetM, Oliv. See Lioejza 
'Ana (dl6), 70. 604. 509. 629 
AnagalUe latifolia, L. See 'A'lbst ol-'afcrob 
A)-A'nAk. 624, 625 

Anarrhinum orientole, Bth. See Mwdfal 
'AnAtre (hl6— 18). 291 
Anasan. xv 

Ai-AnbAr. 881. 362. 371. 5Q9— 511, 613, 628. 662 

Aytehuee hiepida, Forsk. See 

'Anejsa, xv. 286 

'AnigaAn Aen Senn, 64 

Aneae, xv 

'Aneae. 1. 14. 31. 96, 118, 258, 26a 369. 382, 
884. 899. 426, 488. 439, 443. 444. 481. 498. 604 
'Aneaet an-Nukra. 604 
'Anka (bO), 262, 408 
*Anka. Raam (i— h9). 96. 408. 417 
Anna, 629 

*Anfaldn (bulbous plant related to asphodel), 
222. 286 

Antelopes, 126. 142, 640 
Anttlebanon. 386, 668 
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AflUoeh. 4M 

Antloohla-Arlbls* 606 

Ants. Attack of. 226 

Anwar eben NawwAf, 462 

‘Am al-MIofI (fll— 12), 66. 71. 73. 631 

*Am NbeJb (hl6~17), 244 

‘Anc ar-Bftke, 680. 681 

AI-'Am, Tarabi Am *Ans aUMlofl 

Arab. 106. 107 

Al-‘Araba (ml— 1 2). 498. 622 
Arabia, xv. 87. 70, 61. 86. 101. 108, 110, 140. 160, 
182. 286, 268. 206. 814. 827, 362. 380. 805. 308. 
406. 410, 420, 480. 480, 467, 477. 479—468, 486, 
406. 497-601. 604-600. 500—511. 514. 622, 625, 
682, 688. 687—644. 647—660, 662, 667- -669. 
660; inner, called Icrjg. Ill, 237. 264. 388: 
northern. In the Auyrlan period, 477; north- 
ern, mapa of, zv; world of Iti own. 427 
Arabia Beata, 400 

Arabia DcMrta. xlll, 12. 87, 262. 486. 497—608. 
510. 611, 614; Auyrian eampalons, 470—480: 
boundaries. 408. 600 
Arabia Eremoa, H7, 407 
Arabia Eudalmon, 497 
Arabia Feliz, xlll. 403. 497—604, 606—610, 
612, 619 

Arabia Petraca, xUi. 400, 600. 602, 603 
Arabian arm. 64 

Arabian doert, 330. 464. 487, 407. 600, 602. 611. 
616. 667 

Arabian Gulf. 408—600 

Arabian peninaula. 609 

Arabian polltiea. Sef North Arabian poUtlca 

Arabian Sea. 499 

Arable nanea, X9, xri 

Arabic terma. xtI 

Arabic wrltera, on the boundaries of Arabia 
Deaerta, 608 — 609: on the boundaries of 
Syria, 600 — 610: on DQroat aUQandal, 632: 
on the Mesopotamian desert, 610—611; on 
the routes. 61^^81; on the aa-Sam&wa 
desert, 611—614 

Arabs. 63, 70. 71, 110, 116, 117, 124, 126. 127. 
137, 144, m, 168. 101, 208. 206, 208. 213, 287. 
306. 806. 306. 310. 814, 320, 326, 329. 386. 863, 
867. 871, 808, 899, 402. 410—412. 414. 488. 444, 
477, 480. 487, 490, 494, 498—602. 609, 610, 632, 
686, 686, 658, 664: road of. 619: of SirbAn 
abu SAma, 173, 176 ^ 

'Ardd (shrub with thin branches and yellow- 
ish, hairy leaem: resembles rdfe). 121. 122, 
128, 863 

‘ArAd, Abo (o6). 130 
*ArAd. umm (m7— 8). 126 

AI-'ArAJef (1 9). 122, 810 
Al-'ArAjes (hl9). 870 

Amk (eO), 86, 881, 406. 488. 661—668. 666, 666. 
672 

Araka. 664, 666 
‘AiabAt, Al. 231 
Aram, 494 

*Arantt» (Gaylutaaeia eaneaeena, L,; mignt^ 
nette-llke annual). 828 
'Ar*ar. $ 33 , $ 34 , 248 
‘Ar*aT eben 6 As1. 436 


*Ar‘ar. W. (J18, jl4). 66, 201. 224. 226. 227—280. 

$33, $34, 248. 269, 270, 468, 624 
Al-Ardaf, 384 

Al-‘AreJ'erijje (o6— 6), 230, 181, 272 
Al-‘AreJk (n9— 10— olO). 128—188, 24$, 24$, 161. 

189. 164, 186; features of. 132 
'Arejk ad-Desm (m ID), 166, 807 
‘Arejl an-Nefftd. See Al-*Arej6 
‘AreJiAt, 0. (J16). 226, 227 
■AreiiAt, 3ad!r. 226 
'Arfafta. 800, 617. 619 

*Arf«$ (Mnnlia orahioo, Vel.; bushy subshmb 
with white branches, small leaves, and beads 
of scented yellow flowen), 128, 182, 136, 146, 
167, 200, 282, 287 
‘ArfeAa, (1 9); 122. 188, 30 $ 

‘ArhAn eben BawwAi, 38 
Arlbi, 477—481, 682 
Alik, 824 
Al-*ArlA. 610, 621 
Arisleas, 604 

Afistida eiltota, Desf. See S^ieidn 
Aristida coondoscens, Desf. See ^oll^jdn 
Ariatida obtuso, Del. See SlejUi 
Arutida piumoso, L. See Nofi 
Aristobulus, 600, 512 
Al-‘ArU (hl4). 246 
Arhat (110), 428. 468 
Al-Arnab. *AJn (elO). 680. 571 
AI-ArnabijjAt (Jll), 267. 486. 466, 457 
ArneMo hiapiduBima, Bpren8> See *A’i6o£ ai> 
(lomdm 

Amebia tinatoria, Forsk. Sec ‘Sbbet ol-bamdm 
Arrian, 500. 512, 516, 577 
Alfa {CalUponwn eomosam, L.; nearly leaf- 
less sfarub with scaled branches, clusters of 
small flowers, and nut-shaped hairy fruit), 
121, 132, 144, 146, 149, 254, 166, 167, 187, 199, 
310: dectroyed by wind, 154; keeps sand 
tosether, 887 
Artam (or rotom), 608 
Artemldonu, 614 
Artemis, cloister of, 608 
A rtamiaia ivdaiaa, L. Bee 
Artemlta, 608 
Artemite, 608 
Aruba, 482 
Arubu, 478, 479 
Al-'Ar'flrijJe, 880 

‘Arfls, bbra (jlO), 261, 266; (olO), 188, 149 
Arc al-Grejmts. 5m Al-Grejmts 
Arc al-Btne (I^n7), 118. 126, 126. 120 
‘ArcAn, Al. 16 

AI-Arcumljjc, Hobr (hlS— 14), 246 
AI-AfAbe'. IfAr (1 13), 201, 202. 204 
Al-Asad (elS). 60 
Al-Asad. 'Ajn (16), 887 
Asad. Beni. 68, 862. 611, 616 
Asalmanus mens, 603, 606, 606 
‘AsMisol {CfAohieum SMovittU, CAM.: herb 
with a brown, sealed bulb and pink or white, 
crficuB-Ilke flowers), 168, 287 
Aftbah, 9abm (jll), 467 
Al-Acbar Ibn 'Amr, 688, 689, 641 
‘Afda. l^ra (jlO). 264. ^17 
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Al-*Afejf1r (e6). 8, 20 

AfeJliem (16). 380; (16—6), 332. 335 

A]-‘A5cjie. Rlftlet (k14). 248 

AJ.Affhr, Tell (h6), 882. 836 

Al-'AlIbljje (k18), 350 

Al**A^bijje. ^esj&n (b18), 248. 360 

Al-Afja* ibn 'Amr. 537. 538 

Al-A^'ab (r — slO). 440 

Aikaion, 478 

Aibar, Al. 221. 444. 446 

'Askar al-^mOtrl. 62 

'Askar &1 Kwejdeb. 16 

Al-AslAm. 'Aklat (hlO). 364. 868 

Al-Aslam. Sammar (rl?. ql7— 10. p 20). 181 

Al-Afa&m, T*!* 

Al-A^ma'l. 130. 512 

AsphodeluB mieranthuH, Bolsa. See Barwa^ 
Anphodidita psiwfuitniw.Cosa.Dur.SeeAartM^^ 
Al-'Aqra (n7). 123 
'AsuAf eben Lbt^jjed, 270 
AI-'Ass&fijjc. 139. 140, 141, 149. Ste Nejj&l 
AI-'AMS&njje. ^ulh&n (ii9). 138. 181. 140. 141. 
142. 147 

Aiwes, breeds of. 220. 260: sllnkiiiffi 227; In 
towns. 260. 270; wild. 269, 270 
AssimUaiion of hares, 152 
Assyria. 470. 480. 482. 486. 486. 489 
Assyrian campaigns, 470- -400 
Assyrian names, xvl 
Assyrian records, 477 
Assyrians. 61. 47(1. 480, 482. 486—488; and 
northern Arabia. 477—470 
Al-Aitar. 521 

AsCenseitN prat'solenN, Fnmk. See Ni\fd 
AHtragolw Cokmcus. DC. See I4^ft al-^mdr 
Aiitragalm eavuiorum, Vel. See Metnin 
Antragaliu Fomkohlei, Boiss. Sec ietddf 
ABtrQgaluB pyseneu, Del. Sec |fo/'a 
Astragalus homadmaiM, Vel. See on- 
na'din 

AntrikgalMH Koffyutin, Vel. See ^d/'a 

AslragiUna tiuicrobotrys. Bgc. See Metndn 

Aetragalwi Mvaiii, Vel. See Ifaf*a 

Astrapalws radtotas. Ehnbit. See ^a/'a 

AsCrapol us sanetiu, Boiss. See dhtsyl an~na*dm 

AMtragalUH tenuirugi*, Btiliui. See 

Aatragalw tribvloidca, Del. Sec A'a/'a 

AatragaluB triradiatUH, Bge. See ^oTa 

AHlragalua tuherevlatuB. DC. See {fo/'a 

Asurbanipal. 36. 480. 486—487. 489. 678 

Atar Eui^nwia. 481 

Atarsamain. 465, 487, 488 

'Atbtn. 41 

Al-'Atcjbc, 672 

Al-'Atejf&t. 84 

*Atfa BajjOs (dO). 40 

Al-'A^Jje, 370 

'Atljje abtt Koble. 872 

'Atljje, Al, 16 

'Atijje, Beni (m— n4>-o6— p6), 120. 143. 233 
'Attk. Qabra (n8), 126 
Atlantic Ocean. 408 
AUAtna (glO). 408 

AtraatviM aoueellata, L. See durreia 
AtraetylU eomoaa. Bleb. See ATeft* 


Atraottflto flavai Deaf. See 
AirAk. 442 
Atrenl. 601 

Atripleg (BmerpkoftepM^ K, X. See Bor^iid 
Atriplez, L. See 

Atriplex leveoelada, Boiss* Bee Bofol 
'A^n. IfAn (h20). 366 
At-Atun, (dll), 44. 45, 48 
Attacks. 412. 418; announeemeiit of, 200; fe# 
the Fed'An. 26 — 29; by the Frefte, 30 — 38: 
repulse of. 816. 318 
Attala. 602 
Anranitls, 600 
Auaitae, 604 
Ausitis. 604 
Austrians. 442 

" 'A wad aben Subej6An, 404 — 407. 400, 410, 412. 

410. 428. 461 
*AvAd. Biftlet (dlO), 44 
Ai'A'waft (h8). 850: (hlS). 246. 264 
AI>'Awa». Badir (fl6). 70: (kl3). 201 
Al-A'waft. Badtr. 287 
'AwAi^i. Al. 176 
A'wAjbc. 2Bltb (cll— 12). 61 
Al-Aw'Ar. 61 
Ai-Awda\ 270 
'AwdAn eben RadhAn. 16 
AUAwdAL. 270 
AwdAl al>Kalb. 270 
'Awde, sanctuary of the l^elkh. 380 
*Awde abu Berra. 66 

'Awde abu TAieb. 177. 179. 180, 181. 267. 416, 
421, 436-441. 444, 446. 447. 448. 469 
*Awde aUKwMbi. m, 106. 201. 200. 286. 320. 

382. 837. 339. 840. 848. 361. 462 
AJ-AwdlJe. 513 

Awdijet al-'AlAwijje (h — glO). 261, 624 
'AweJdAt welad FwejrAn eben MAleS, 281 
Awejsct aUCarba, B (k8)> 

'AwAnAn, Al. 16 

Al-'Awircr (dlO), 36. 44, 48. See aUe Barrat 
al''Aw§ref 

AwAse( abu Bamel (h — gll). 266. t59 
AI-'Awfta, S. (fl2). 69 
AwAara'. 126 

Ai-'AwAe, BIAlet (gl6— 17), 246 
Al-'Awtr, 79. 660 
AwIAd BAncm. 231 
AwlAd Sallbi. 281 
'Awnid. 887 

Al-'AwnId. 3J7, 616, 617 
Aws Ibn BaAar. 871 

*Av»efi {Lpeium arabfoum. Schw.; dense 
thorny shrub with sweet reddish berries). 
660. 664. 671 

AU'AwscAi. RiAlet (kl2— 13), 201 

Al-'AwseAi, B. (k— J6). 824 

Al>'AweiJje (die— 16). 604 

Af.AwteJdAt, TIQI (17), M. 826 

'AwwAd eben BmAr, 826 

Al-AwwaJlJje. 140 

'AwwAf. Alt 84 

Ai-A'ial, 36 

Asalia, S8t 487, 488 

'A^AmAn. Fejfat (hl6— 16). 286. 244 
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*A*iiiAn, S*bim (18). 97 
Al-AfAmit, 888. 888. 887. 888 
Al-*AUrab. 193 
Asarllu, 48B 
Al-'AfAf (Sl8). 880 
Al-‘ Attire. 66 
Al-AfeJmit (J7). 109 
Al-'AleJr. 480 
*Aler (JO). 96. 98. 412. 415 
Al-'Aier (o6). 180 
AN'Aler. Tell. 12 
Al-Aehftri. 126 

*A$ld {Picridiunt viUgare, Daif.; low Annual 
weed with eiiiall sreenish flower hoedi), 
287. 828 

*A«I eben JaMI, 84 
AI-'AclilJic (fl8). 867 
Al-*Ali«ba (m— 1 11). 166. 287. 466 
A)-AzraV* 270. 824. 896. 468. 514. 620. 626 

Al-AaraV. ^afr (16). 02. 021. 326. 332. 884. 
386— S40. 619. 669 

*Afie (eubehrub with unall prlokly leaves 
and greenlah flowers). 843 
Al-Aawar (p9). 188. 142 
*Aua. 861 

*Anile. fi. (e7). ae. 488 
AI-'Aaiim. 132. 136. 143, 28.*l 

Al-Bi*a&a, Biftlet (112— klO). 201 
Al-Ba*ijet, TIOJ (b6). 336 
Baalbek. 234. 664—666 
Bib al-Faw. Sea Al-Faw 
Bib al-Uawa, 372 
Bab-Tboma. 878 
Bib TOma. 378 

Babrion. 367. 481. 486. 486. 400. 498. 498. 600, 
601. 60»— 606, 608. 616 

Babylonia. 42. 480—488. 46G. 498. 498. 600. 601. 

603. 605. 606. 616. 643. 687 
Babylonian frontier. 480 
Babylonlani. 162. 480. 482 
Bajlana, 477, 470 
Badda. ^el* (q8). 141 
Badri. Eben. 238 

Ba*6trd« (or ’obeJtrdn; Artemwia jitdaica. 

L.; a kind of wormwood). 182 
Bagdad, xll. xv. 46. 63. 76. 77, 86, 90. 210. 229. 

231. 260, 362. 441, 628—630 
Baha*eddtn. Emir. 48. 

Ba^atri {Eivdium eievtariwn, L.: ErodtvrN 
putveralmtum. L. : gray herb with reddish 
flower heads), 48. 182. 236, 271 
Bahdal. Al. 638 
Al-Bahr. 372 

Bahra*. 79, 660. 654. 668. 571 
Al'Babra, 88 
Bahrat al-'AteJbe, 16 
AI'Babrejn, 866, 483, 611, 616, 589 
Balln of Ihllu. 488 
Al-Baj^ataJn, 248 

BiJer, Eafr (je— 7), 100, M4, M5, 608. 616. 
617. 61B 

Bijer, Vulbin. 824 
Bijer. WidI (jO— 7). 824 
Bijef. 617 

Bajjft*. Rlftm (kl4— 16), 220 


BajJOf. 2ellb (d9), 40. 621 
Bajr. 325. 608 
Bak*a* (ql6— 16), 299 
BakVa. 361. 371, 611 
BaVkbr, 307 
Ai-Bakkbr (19). 307 
Balak. 494 

Bills (a8). 487. 604. 609— 511, 662 
Balkan. 427 

Balkejn. 126. 126, 130. 332. SS4, 386 

Banaeha, 508 

Banit. 608 

Banit EeJn. 168 

Al-Banit. TlOl (p9). 138 

Banit al-2in, 608. See alss Al'2in 

Banatha, 606 

AUfiaribm, 16 

Barad. 314 

Baradin. 606. 630. 681 

Al-Baradin, 283, 869 

Barathena, 506 

Al-Barbak (114), 217 

Barbarea arobtea, Vcl. Sec SuffAra 

Barbatla. 614 

Bariet at>T^7iwi. See A^T^Bjfiwi 
Bard. 618 

Bardawll. Eafr (gl8— 19). 861 
AUBirde (d7). 72. 79: (nlO). 128. 131. IS.'). 184. 
636; 184 

Bardwll (h»— 10). 263, 417 
Bardwtl eben Riiad. 862 
Birek, 371 

Barftas eben Hdejb. 27. 28. 308. 484, 441 
Barftaa walad ^erem, 62 
Barhebraeus. 660. 678 
Baylt al-^amar (p— o8). 138 
Baiit B«>Sajnar (pB), 138 
Ai'Bark. ^abra (ilO). 204 
Al-Barrtt. (iH). 82, 46. 214, 22.V-226. 2M, 
626 

Banlpa. 500 

Al-BirOde (bl6. kl3), 234 
Barwa^ {Aephodelue mieranthve, BoImh, ; An- 
phodeliie penduliniu. Cose. Our, ; a spcssics 
of asphodel), 187 
Al-Baiitin, tfabirl (glO), 76, 404 
Al-Baaittn, TlOr(fLO). 76. 78 
Baebde (Dietfelophora eavealouieH, Vel.: Diay~ 
elepkora morpheleinea, Vel.; reddish an« 
nual of the parsley family), 49 
Baains, aJ-6Qba. 196; al-6wcjf, 88, 80: al- 
l^a'ara. 62 

Al-Baflri (d7). 488; (e7), 1, 4. 406 
AUBastta, 417 
Baekanu, 480 
Ba^ra. 367 

Al-Bafra, 76. 78, 272, 361. 366, 371. 386. 428. 

|il. 442. 444, 461, 609, 615. 620, 629—631. 649 
Boasia mvrieato. L. See Orejnhe 
Al-Bata al-A'far, 233 
Batanaea. 604 
Batanael. 604 
Al-Batanijje, 618 
AUBattlc, 836 
Al-Ba(n. 233 ^ 

Bat:n ar-Bnmma, 514 
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Batn M-airr, 886. 886. 607, 512, 518. 616. 520. 
661, 666 

Batra SUfaa (k9). 118 
Al-Bawa* (nlO). ISS, 184, 186 
Bin, 482—464 

Al-Bdeae, Blftlet (klS). 202, 265, 266. 460, 461. 
458 

Al-BdAr. 14 
A]-BIUt, faff. 360 
Al-B«d' (o2). xy 
Bedidie (rl7— 18), 281 
Al-B^1, 681 
AI-Bedl* (n8). 126 

BedoiilnB,427: attitude toward death. 847, 422; 
beileve unreliable newe. 321. 327; condemn 
SDvernment, 8: demollih bouaea, 168,470; 
deepiae sedentary peoplOH. 426; deipiac what 
they do not undentand, 186 : deatroy crope, 
6 : dlscuee the World War. 386. 387. 889. 426. 
428,487: ffuldca. 66—67: Injure sardena, 163: 
Intcreet^ In poiitJcii. 86: Irrellffloue, 300: 
Jealous. 127; knowledtre of reading, 64: like 
bathing. 326. 326. 329: long for newi. 37. 
43, 44. 72 1 ii«5l lupplleB from tilled regions. 
480; own date palms, 109, 110; rob mer- 
chants. 89. 90: relation to DruMes. 490; re- 
lation to $lejb. 268; routes to Syria, 880. 
667, 668; seek bread, 806; self-confident, 8: 
sleep In the morning. 18: suffer from cold. 
21. 121: suffer from hunger and thirst. 187. 
191. 306. 310; unable to keep dlreellon In 
traveling. 43. 44. 64, 66. 67. 61. 02. 93, 264. 
266: uneasy without rolatlves, 438, 438: tttw 
patriotic. 390 

Al-Bedrijje, ^abra (1 18). 201, 203 
Be<Tsheba. 479. 498 
Begaua. 606 
Beldha eUHawra, xv 
Beirut, 321 

Bejrftn eben |^bcj6fin, 66 
Bekr- Ibn W8M1. 666. 671 
Al-Bekri. 40, 41. 61. 66. 70. 126, 126, 130. 131. 
168. 199, 233—236. 246, 248. 266, 272. 304, 307. 
324. 385. 336. 365. 371. 402. 511, 612. 618, 522. 
524. 584, 644, 646. 662. 678 
AI-BelAdorl. 361. 640. 642—648. 664. 666. S69. 
678 

Al-Bel&'ts. 14 
Bel‘ftai, 14 

Al-Belka*. 326, 386. 861, 618. 522 
Bell, Gertrude Lowthlan. 396 
Bellevolta broeteoso. Vcl. See Burrejd 
Beni, plural of eben. See proper name 
Benn&V. 231 
Bere. 608 

fiertm al-BInt (flO), 76 
Berk ad-DQde (16), 118 
Berkat al-Brdtljje (p8). 180 
BuTlin. 38, 617, 626 
Berten, 606 

Al-Bezten, TcU (kl3). 201 
Betel. 404 

Al-B6fa. *Adn (16), 399 
BOfa Nettl (rl2), 421 
Al-Besem. Rldlet (fl6). 70 
Al-Bkara (dfl), 406 


AI-BheJrAt. 467 ‘ 

Al-Bkejrit. 9adlr (gT). 91 
AUBhOra (glB— 19). 869. 608; (Jll). 244 
Bible, zvl 
Biblieal names, xs} 

Bid. 484 
Btbkubtd. 866 
BIhkubdd al-A*la. 866 
Al-Bljft^. 270. tn 

Bljkr, plural of Btr. See proper name 
A)-Bljftf (1 10—11). 122, 199. 270, t7i. t7S, 807. 

408. 469. 468. 616 
AJ-BUMUje (p7— 8). 180 
BiktU ibn Tutui. 627 
BUeam. 404 
Binoculars. 186 
Blr. See proper name 
Blrkt. 188 

Bird (z9— 10). 014, 618 

Birds, hdbdri, 108; hdejie, 267: ^afa\ 868; 
mri*, 228: raha\ 410; swallows, 193. 229: 

286: taadoro, 162: umm sdlsm, 164: 
with curved beak shall not be eaten. 267 
Al-Blri. 467 
Ai-Biris (h20). 500 
Blrk al-^umAd. 584 
Blrket ar-Blb8n. See Ar-Blban 
Biilr eben Merled. 398. 404. 485 
Al-Blir. 41. 664 

Al-Biirl (&IkI) (b— ,10). M, 41. ti, 47, 4B. S6, 
405, 4S7. SU, 6il0, SSI. S4l. SSZ 
Bit AmtnSnl, 4BS 
Bitumen. 867. 868 

Al'Btf. (j7). 87. 101. 104. 107. 242. 321. 484: 

eroded limestone hillock. 107 
Al-Bissek (gl9), 868 
At-Bkara (110). 417 

Blacksmiths, entitled to some meat of slaugh- 
tered camels. 177; Inhabit aV-fi^r, 281; In- 
termarry with slaves, 281 
Blau. O.. 606, 607, 578 
Bluchovi, Anna, xvli 

BleJhAn ebeu D&ki eben Mcfreb. 1. 11, 16, 19, 
21—81, 84—47. 49. 66. 68—60, 62—64, 66—68. 
71—78, 77, 79—62. 86. 87. 89. 111. 114, 166; 
mother of. 64 
Blockhouse or ^ayr. 370 

Blood, cannot wiped off. 243; -money, 463 
Bncjje, Ai or Eben, 15, 461 
Ai-Bnejje, Vesj8n (hl4), 246. 246 
AI-BneJJe, Tel'et (hlS), 246 
Booty. 424; division of. 200 
Borslppenl. 504 

Bofrn, 93, 314. 824. 389, 396. 441. 463. 516. 
619, 620. 626—628, 649, 664, 656, 657. 562. 
564—566. 668. 569, 672, 673 
Botta and Flandin. 479, 678 
Boulder, sacred, 74 

Boundaries of Arabia Deserta, 498> *518 
Boundary between the settlers and the nom- 
ads. 885 

Ai-Bowbehl, Q^kra (jlO), 266. 417 
Bowll, 9skra-l- (eS), 77 
Al-Bowit. Tsrah (fl4). 631: <kl2). 284 
Al-Bowil. Tell (kl2), 284 
AUBowlijJkt (nlO). 156, 167. 186 
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Al-BowllijAt. Sbn. (eft->7), 84 
Bowbaii. IwiAh. xvll 
AI*Bowm11i 88 

A).BowzeJiJJit (tV), 26. 34. 77. 33. 392 
AUBowscItjjtt. 82 
Bradin (fl8). 9S», 606. 681 
Al-Brake (slS). 868 
AKBrtllJje (ir7>-8). 01 
Bread, prepared in ashes. 218, 210 
AI-BreJ6At. Qabdrl (110). 221. 264 
BrejUt al-Mra’ (ill). 266. 464 
BrejSet ummu ^sejje (111), 266, 626 
Al-Brejla (hS). 96 
A^BrcJtAt. ^abArl (17), 100 
Al-Br6h» (dS— 8). 40 

British, 303. 300. See aUo EnRllsh, Inklli 
BniMn (Centaurea eameiontm. Ve).: low. 
bushjr iwrennlal with bristly bracts and 
yellowish flower heads). 136, 828, 384 
AUBsaj^a (mS—O), 118, 110, 122. its. 126. 131. 

107. 467, 628. 661: crosidn of, 126 
Al-BsAs (16). 886 
Btejjen eben Meried, 428 
Al-BOb (rIE— 10). 868 
Buda*. 483 
Bubtiir. 616 
Al«Bab*a. 624 
Al-Bukej*a. 624. 626 
AioBOmUiEt (ol6). 616 
JBapleiimin Mmieompontuna. L, See Snejeie 
Burekhardt. J. L.. 663, 678 
Burial, 160 

Burial around, aUUAonnc, 142, 144; Naba> 
taean, 272 

Burk al-da'lra, 167, 188. 187 
Burba* ^awra', 608 

Burku*. EMr (R0). 82. 90. 9M. 98. 06, 409, 484. 
618. 616. 618, 628 

Bwrejd (Balletraira broeteoea, Vel.; ipecles 
of hyacinth), 287 
AI«Bur*llin. 371 

Busaj^. 118, 110. its, 180, 522, 628 
Al»ButmijjAt (e6). 382. 884. 386. 389. 380 
AI-Butum, W. (16). 834. 387, 843 
BOa. 484 

AUBwejb (f6). 807 
AUBweJb. tfab&ri. 368 
Bwejb al-Buw&n (111), 468. 463, 464 
AUBwejbijje (o8~10X 136, 168, 170 
Al-Bwejtftt (113). 206. 209, 214, 296, 298, 616. 
628 

AUBwOr (o6). 388. 389 
Al-Bwera. 622, 623 
Al*Bw8rde. 2oUb (n7), 70 
BssdfO {ParonyeMa arcbioa, L,; low, silrer- 
aealed herb with pinkish flowers), 318 
AUBwOfa. 0abra (q9), 141 
Byiantlnes, 648. 660 

Bsdr as-nenieii (£M|>korbta BoMenas, Vcl.; 
species of spurge). 286 

Al-Ca'tledl. M. (hlS), 247-24>, 262, 263 
6abd, Qum (d>— 10), >7, .1, 48 
Al-Cabd, MiU (ni4), 628 
CObde, FejM (18), »4 


Cutuil, Lome, 618, 528, 684, 588—540, 544—548, 
540, 660, 664— S57, 560—508, 566, 588—570, 
573, 570 

6lf IP), 08, 100, 298, 814, 824 -327. 388. 305, 
300, 400, 441, 484, 507 

4Sa// al-6alb (Gymaarrhsaa fliterontha. Desf. : 
low ewBuel with Bcaled stamens bearing 
yellow heads which stick to the soil and 
when dried take che shape of a hard spoon). 
236, 252 

^fr Chalder, 867 
Al-CahAf (glB), 862 
Cahaf Akmcd cben Hftiem, 363 
Curo, 634 

CoJhils orobtso. Born. Vel. See laltb 
Calathua, 608 
Calathusa, 608 

Can> abu Mailtar (hl3), 240, 248, 249. 254 
Calb al-Ca’a6I (hi:l— 14), 248—249. 262 
Coleadtda ospvpttaea. Desf. See *Eibet al- 
furdb and ^eaiea 
Calendula mleroneka. Boles. See 
Cambystis, CIS 

Camels, author Is robbed of two, 290, 800: 
breeding period. 468: conservation of water 
In. 667, 663. 667, 670. 671; day's journey, 120; 
dispute ab^ut. 319; draw water In the oases, 
207, 298: dung marks the road. 166: dunging 
in drinking water, 306; of *Ej4I Turkljje. 
320. 381; emaciation prevents rising, 281; 
fattened with good pasturage. 226; fed with 
Mjt(U.48; fondness for their young. 307: for> 
saJten on the camping ground, 8; frightened 
easily. 160. 188. 260, 308: gone astray. 247: 
grasing as they go. 68; graiing on m^nU, 
270. 271; in herds, 466; hoof prints In sand 
mark whence they came. 146, 147 ; incitement 
to drink, 670: killed for guests. 177; lack of 
pasture. 110, 299, 836: lame, 810: liberated. 
176; loading of. 803; loads. 463; maladies. 
108, 260, 261; milk diluted with water. 66; 
milk scarce In December, 67 : mourning for 
young ones, 108. 104: need of rest at sunrise, 
181: in the NefOd, 146; paok camels, 463; 
protected by warriors. 9, 110; reward for 
lost or stolen, 40. 800. 302. 887: rider on 
camel does fancy turns, 77: saddling 108; 
sandstorm and. 16, 160; seven deserted, 
39—40; sick, seared with hot iron. 260, 261; 
silent in the night, 38, 87; sbden, 114, 166: 
traders, 284; travel across salt manb, 102, 
816: travel la darkness, 807: travel in the 
sandy desert, 164 : wailing for killed young. 
198. 194: watering of. 116. 140, 183. 208, 
306, SOB: white. 66, 480: wounded, IBS, 821: 
young kIJied, 108 

Camping ground, difficulty of choosing, 68. 
<0; guarding, 49. 71, 888; in arid land, 2: 
In various seasons. 408. 409; migration to 
new, 194, 811; order In, 6: scouts look for, 
836: scrutiny of abandoned, 80, 81, 268, 264, 
S29, 402—404; steneh near. 2. 8: thief near. 18 
Capha. 607 

Capparie epinoea, L. See Sefalle^ 

Carohemlsh. 487 .* 
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CardwuM g 0 tylv$, Pom. See Bfiifa 
Garmathlui sarrieone, 8M 
Cermathlaa sect, 866 
CarmAthlAas, 68, 862 , 864. 866. 867. 646 
CorrreUera Velloe, DC. See (faihjna 
Caums. 668 

Cub, 9ebrm>l- 807 

CUeb 41 186 

Al-Ciub eben ManOlr. 62 
CaisluB Dio CoeceiBiiu, 601, 678 
Castlea al-Absjfer, 866. 867; al-AsraV> 
340—846: al-9sn4b4t. 851—368; Qammim 
af-Sarr4|^, 848—861: l^ufejr *Amrm. 886, 
348, er-R^aba, 66 
Cauara. 606 . 

Cauchabeni, 504 
Cedrel, 402 
Al-Cclwa, 617 
Cemil, Abu <dl8), 62 
Ccnh4b, 14 

CentoMrM orabica. Vet. See MrAr 
Ceniaurta eamelorum. Vet. See Briikdn 
Centanrea epapposa, Vul. See $r6n 
Centaurta MuMtli, Vel. Sec Mrdr 
Centum Putua, 607 
Cerd al-Alw4nl (fll8), 859 
Cerljj4n (fl8). .867 
Certcee, 480 
Chalets, 408 

Chaldean swamps, 600, 608, 604, 612, 616 

Qhaldean terrlUiro, 500 

Chaldeans. 602. 504 

Chal;rbonltlB, 609 

Cbaracene, 601 

Charax. 409, 601, 614. 616 

Chauebab, 604 

Chauehabeni, 604 

Chaulotaei, 408. 606 

(Anehasa htspida, Forsk. : roush, hairy 
annual with yellow flowers and root which 
produces a stain), 287. 334 

aa-aa‘dfn (Astrapdas fcamadenais. Vel. 
var. Astrapioliis sonctas, Boiss. ; perennial 
milk vetch with lilver. hairy, winired leavea 
and violet flowers), 268 
Chesney, F.R., 666 

Chiefs, Rwala. harass the Government, 2^18 
Children, neslccted, 7 
Choca, 606 
• Choce. 606 

Christians, 426—428, 487—489, 604. 687. 642. 
664 

Chronicles. Books of, 491, 402, 496 

Clrousians, 314, 439, 440 

Cistonehe tabuloso, Schenk. See pdni:i 

Citmlua Coloci/ntkid, L. See {fanfol 

Clib, Q^bra nmnra (flO), 76 

Classical writers, onArablaDeserta, 497-608; 

on transport routes, 614~<S16 
Cleanllneu, 2B4, 296 
Cl8b. Al’Bu, 868 

Clsoms arobtea, L. See forrif am>na*dia 
Ctcoina arabtea. Vel. See *Sfejna 
Glothlna, 428 
Coebe. 606 


Coele-Syria, 490 
Coffee on arave. 428. 420 
Colehicttm StovitsU, CAN. See *Aeaasfli 
Cold, 41, 228, 250, 860, 208—264, 423 
Colormtion of bares and birds, 162, 163 
Constantinople, si. 321. 827, 887, 890, 428. 428, 
481—488. 441, 442, 617, 618, 626, 627 
Constitution, Turkish, and the Rwala, B 
Coaoolviilu paioaallifoliiu. Dor, See Sel* 
Cootrina. 218, 219, 222, 228, 286 
Corral, ancient. 249 
Cotton, euilure of. 370 

Conricr of Eben Raitd menaced by an-Nfiri’s 
■lava. 288 
Gtesiphon, 601 
Al-Cwttl., IS 
CwStU. M 

Cynedim dutylon. L. See AfeiHi 
Cwnomorium eoeeincum, L. See 
Cynomorium pigMUgum, Vel. See 
Ct/perui eoaplomeratiw. RotLb. Sec Msffd* 

Da*d* (a variety of senib)> ^84 
Ai)>Dab% 40 
Ad-DabbOsa (J15). 226 
Ad-Dabel (o5). 130 
DAbes. Midi (oT). 180 

Dab^a (Arodiant glaucophyllum, Alt. : buI> 
shrub with basic leaves, thin stamens, and 
small, reddish flowerB),.207 
Daehareni, 484 * 

Dnemia eordata, R. Br. See s^tbrt* 

Daffaf, Al, 186 
Ad’-PajlA'em, 660 
P^'um, 607 
Da'ftAn, :u*4 
Da'ft&nijje, 924 

Daaaer of Arabian workmanship, 64 
Dahab, 'AJn. 680 

Ad-DsbAmbe, 'Anesc (jl6 — 20). 44, 46, 83. 117, 
118, 129, 172, 191. 209, 211, 212, 214, 217. 221, 
223, 288, 237. 262. 327 
PAhek. 382 

Ail-pahhAk Ibn ^ejs. 361. 871. 621 

pAbl. 201. 668 

Dahli, Eben. 62 

DabllallAh eben 'Amr, 136 

DahlQs ai-deltbi. 1*2 

DahraAa. Al, 62 

DahmaAl. 46, SOO. 211, 212, 216 

Dshna’, 70, 256 

Ad'Dahna, 272 

AdoDabdl, 56 

Dala, 481 

Daidan, 488 

DjjdAn. 470 

D31e, the nostro. 193, 194 

Ad-DAlija, 609 

DAlje, *bu (e6). 84 

al-deMol. ^led mfi. when dry (Scot* 
sonera Masili, Vel.; perennial with Iona 
roots, white, dense branches, and hairy 
beads of yellowish flowers), 128 
olmfL See ol-^Sfnal 

Ad-Dam*Ane, 63 
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Damuean lands, 882 
Damasoan territory* 478 
Daraaaous (e4-6), 1, 4, 8, 13, 80, 41. 46. 48, 68. 66. 
76. 77,88,84,86.00,02, 103, 143, 180, 186—100, 
210, 280, 284, 280, 266, 260, 284. 303, 308, 310. 
820, 821, 880, 847, 368, 864. 877. 878. 380. 384. 
886, 806, 808, 406, 408, 411, 481—438, 441, 467. 
461, 477, 481. 488—486,487—400, 402. 494, 408, 
4eil, 600, 618, 516, 618. 618—621, 623, 624, 
627, 628. 682—636, 646, 546, 648, 667. 662. 
666, 668. 660. 571—673 
Dammin, the slave, 20, 23 
Dana*, 100 
Ad-Dana*. 622, 623 
Dance, war, of the settlers. 286 
^ndn (Cistanehs tuhulona, Schenk.; para- 
sitic plant with root about two meters Ions 
and splendid flower spike reetintf on sand), 
100. 238 
Dapba, 507 
Daphna, 607 
Dir el-Heftra, 360, 367 
DariwSe. I^a^r. 368 
Darb. Stie proper name 
Dit al-Aftiwul. 324 
Date palms, Irrisation, 207. 298 
Dates, 61. 68. 862. 864. 473 
Dating according to important events. 221 
DiOd an>Nebkl. 379, 881 
David. 17, 491 
Ad-Dawirl. 624 
A4-P««ft, 417 
Dawftin. son of Umir, 182 
Dawma, 632 
Ad-Dbiwtn. 186 
Dbejb. 449 

Dead, aversion for the, 169; enemy unburled, 
186: honor to. 429 

Dead Sea, 488, 480, 406. 608. 604, 612 
Debideb (hO), 403, 407, 408 
Debideb (hl7). 244 
Ad'D^ (c]2). 69 
Dedan. 479, 484 

Ad-DefOf. padir ab- (kl8). 201, 202. 234 
De Goeje. M. J.. 618, 646. 678 
D«bin. Blilet umro (fie), 70, 868 
Dehmin, 40 

(or ^eintArdn ; Pepaver loevipot am. 
MB.: Papaveriihosas,L; a kind of i>oppy), 
288 

Ad-Dejr (bl2). 188, 210. See oUo Dejr as-Z6r 
Dejr al-Gemiftem, 361 
Dejr Burra. 861 

Dejr as-ZAr (bl2>. 51, 58. 188. See also ad-Oejr 
Dekwa (f6— 6). 1. 4. 11-13, 16. 21. 880 
Delltsaeh, Friedrich, 478, 482. 480. 678 
Deluge, legend of, 418 

pembih* 2^^ 

Ad-DembOb 240 
DemlOr af-9alri (elO), 44 
Demlir 9wib (dl2), 61 
Demlir Warka (dll). 47 
Ad-Deniba (f7), 886. 802. 804 
Deportment toward Bedouins, author’s. 800. 
801, 812 

Der*. Bbeii. 438, 668 


Der'in, Al. 16 

Der*it (g4), 08, 321. 618. 628, 624 
Pertf> (or 227 

Desert, and heaven, 60, 73. 264; sand. Saa 
Sand desert 

Deverra ehloraaUha, Coss. See ^orfi 
Devil tempts men, 211 

Dhanta (or rajema; Erodium loeiniatam, Cav.; 
herb with very long roots, short stamens, and 
small, reddish flowers), 222 
Ad-Dhana (olB— 10— plO— 20). 266, 272 
phejbin, Al. 186 

Ad-Dhejbit, Tliil (qO— plO). 146, 146 

Ad-Dbejl (oil). 148 

Dhorme, Paul. 478. 483, 678 ^ 

Ad-Plb. Badtr (J6— 6). 382 
Ad-Dtb. Tarab (fB>. 78. 89. 400 
Dlblat, 481 

Dieyelophora eauuialoidss, Vel. See Basbdii 

Dieyclophora morphologieot Vel. See Baiibde 

Dibia Ibn Oallfa, 562 

Dibran 1. 483. 484 

DtbUni. 483 

Dt^b^ra^ni. 484 

Dijif, 607 

PU ol-hofnt (Tn'tieam oriantale, L.; wheat- 
like grass). 187 
Dllbat. 480. 632 
Dltmun, 483 
Ad-DInawari, 632, 678 
Dinner, solemn, S02, 303 
Diodorus Siculus. 499, 602. 579 
Diplotaxis Griffitkii, Hookf. Bee (fafd 
Diplotassis Ham, Forsk. See ffaSi 
Distance, determination of, 2 qb 
D iviners, 46-^7 
Bl-DjOf, 607 
Dlejje6, Sben. 238 
Plejjel eben Medwel, 181, 182 
Diejm, 102, 211, 867, 868 
Ad-Dleme, 62 

pmeir (e6), 1—8, 82, 76, 81. 176. 190. 377, 378, 
680—885, 896. 446, 627 
pmejr al-‘*AUte (e6). 2, 884, 672 
Ad-Diiicjtht. 96, 408 
DmeJiiet ummu 96, 406, 400 

DmeJtet ummu Mbafur (b— 18), 06. 409, 411 
Dmejfeet ummu T'^'ejs (h— 18). 96 
Dogs, attachment of, 188, 134; sense of smell, 
329: 

Domata, 632 
Domatba, 682 
Dor6, P. Gustave, 60 
Doughty, Charles M., xlli 
Dowkara (18), 08. 09. 4l8 
Ad'prajje'ht, 206 
Dre/hmAt, ^abra (f&— 7). 88. 802 
Ehofhfna (Alytsam Jlfusth‘, Vel. ; prickly, hairy 
annual with small, yellow flowers), 78, 182, 
207, 288 

Drejlat Barhl (16), 886 

Druses, 0, 11, 814, 821. 847, 882. 896, 484, 426. 

487, 430, 440. 442 
DrOs. 442 

Ad-DrQs, Aebel, 847 •• 

Du Babar. 141 
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Du QamAs, 284 

Du ^eseb, 246 

Du Qljain, 86 

Pu 9uaum, 246 

Du V&r. 871. 603, 516 

Cu al-l^ra, J97, S84 

Du al-Merwa, 668 

Du-r-Rumma, poet, 612 

Ad-Dubb&n (hl4). 246, 246 

QubjAn, Beni, 66, 101, 126, 141, 166, 272, 324. 

834, 618, 616 
Duoara. 60S 
pu^aj, 306 
Ad-Du^ujoe (cl8), 40 
A(l-Dubnm (cl3), 60. 61 
Ail-DubOl. Btr (bll— 12). 65 
Ddma, 107. 270, 480, 481, 483, 406, 606—608, 
614, 616. 620. 621, 628, 668. 667, 668: 

(e4), 878. 880. 384. 646; in al>91ra, 643 
DOma Dlmiftb. 646. 646. 640 
Duinaetha, 607. 608, 632 
DOmat GanUal, 632 

DOmat a\>6uidai, 126, 127. 180. 200, 272, 270. 
308. 364, 368, 474. 480-482. 486. 402, 408, 608. 
611, 612, 616, 616. 610—623. 628, 636. 

638—640. 642—660, 662, 663. 664. 664. 666, 
668. 660: hlHtory of. 631 
DOmat ol'dandalijje (mil). 118, 120. 127, 160, 
162. 164, 166, 270, 460—462, 467. 472. 606, 
608. 634 

DOmat al'Htra, 642—646 
Dumatha. 604, 614. 616. 632 
OOmatu ^abtes. 632, 635 
pumejr, MO 
Dumetha. 608, 632 
Ad'DumAAn. 84 
Ad'DunAba, 336 
DOrAn. 364 

Durman. Al, 14. 15, 186, 106. 233. 200. 206, 440 

DurmAni, 14 

Durmi, Ebvn, 167, 176 

Duearc', 603 

Dutch inscription, 424 

A^-pwAjde, 62 

Ad-DwAra. ^abAri (hB). 98. 94, 408. 624 
Dar6b. A], 16 

Ad>Dw8bl&t. Biil (kil- 112). 201. 202. 270 
Ad-Dw8ble (gO), 403 
DwArei. Al. 16 

Earth, Bedouins' and91oJb’B oenoeptionof, 264 
Elating. 60. 51 
*EbAd, 542 
AI-*EbAdl, 'AJn. 372 

*Ebede (bS— 9), 27. 28. 38. 56, 398, 404, 433, 
434, 440 

'Ebejd. *Ajn. 372 
Eben. Ses proper name 
Eben IjCdAr. (ml2). 281 
EbbaJtor eben Durmi, 196 
EblrUlu. 481 

Eehinofipermitm njrinoearjtoM, Forak. See 
bet or-rde 
E*da*, Tell, 48 
Al-E^re', 622, 623 
Al-*E|}eme. 680 


'E^eme, Fejyat (clO), 49 
AU'Edeme. ^rt (el2 — 18), 68 
Edcna, Rlftlet (gl8— 14). 248 
E^e. Riftlet (gl4). 246 
AUE^ljJe (gO), 403 
AJ'EdAre* (p7). ido 

Edom. 476. 486. 492—494, 406. 497. 604. 606 
Edomites. 462—494. 497 
El^ra'At. 321, 623, 624 

Education of children, 884: sons of chiefs sent 
to Constantinople, 890 
Ai-£fA*i (Ul). 244 

'Efeina (Cleome arabica, Vel. ; herb with red- 
dish flower heads), 40, 66, 220 
EAa* (rl8— ql4). 76. 498 
*EftAs). 390, 894 

EddeiJdfi (Salvia eontroveraa. Ten.: a species 
of sage). 207 

Egrpt. 77. 00. 126. 196, 230, 406. 427. 432, 436. 
437* 488, 442, 444. 478, 476. 482. 492, 493. 
499, 618^28, 634. 587. 640. 651; oceupation 
by the English, 488 
Egyptian boundary, 886. 4TB, 498 
Egyptian ^wAfAt, 444 
Egyptians, 482 
'EJA4 ibn 547 — 652 

*E 3 AI Turkijje. 216. 320. 321 
*EJArAt. ^ur (gl2). 262: (hl7— 18). 244 
*£18141 a»-Sle^i (glA— 17). 244 
'EjjAd. *Ajn (il6). 372 .. 

Al-'Ejr. Tell (kl6). 221 ^ 

A(-*EjK. I^Art (114— 15— hl6). 284. 235 
Al-'EjsAwljje. ^ulbAn (k8). 118. 607 
*Ejt eben £e*er, 387 
Al-*Ejta, 391 
*EJte. 236 

AUEhAre* (flB). 70, 368 
Al-'EkfAa. See Zcmlet sl-*£kfAn 
‘Ehren, Tell (18—9). 96, 96. 98. 409. 412. 416 
Al-'Ela’ (sB). xiv. 173. 180. 339. 396. 619, 620 
Eiath. 497 

'EIcbAn. RlAlet (jl4). 229 
'EieUn, Tursh (dlO). 41. 46 
'ElejjAnijjc, escarpment (e7 — 8). 86. 36 
Ai'*Ele 3 )Anijje, Acffb (v8), 30. 86, 00 
A)-*EleJJAnljje. ^ulbAn (eB). 29. 84—38, 85. 

266. 488, 627 
'Elejmi. 16 
Al-'Elem. 126 
Al-*Eleme. 15 
Elihu, 484 

Al-'EmAra, 244, 626. See also 'EmArt al-^^nA- 
fes 

*EmArt al-tfoAfes (ilS). 244. 625 
AI-'Emerl. fulbAn (16—6). 334 
Ai-'Emefte, Fejfat (fi5). 70 
Ai-'Emeie. (fl5). 248 
Emessa, 498 

Em«x epinoeiiB. L. See ^umbajf 

'EnAd eben ItAdi. 413. 414 

’EnAsa. 9asm (hlO). xv, 76, 98. 230. 247, 250. 

267. 256— 263. 266. 406. 407, 423 
AI-'Eneb (glO), 360, 866 
'Enepida (or 'onpoldn). 286 
Enese, xv 

England, 899 
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ISnsIliii, 8M. 3M. 999. 497. 499. 441. 442. 444. 

444. Sm oUo Brltlih. liildti 
Enffllih mail. 79 
Enffliahmaa. 86? 

EDsIlahwoman. 866 
AI-'EnVIjJe (i— h6), 889 
Eiitlbe() (el2— 18). 66 
Entertainment of sueiU, 60. 61, 898. 464 
EnTer Paahm, 480. 481-488, 487. 446 
Ejdudra oiaio. Decaluie. See *Aiaii^ 
Al-'Eri^ (Irak), 42. 609—611 
Erasmiu. 504 

Eratoatbenea 496. 600. 604, 612 
A’rbi^idfi (Anth^min arabiea, Vcl.: an herb 
like onr eamomlle), 42, 49. 74. 90. 207, 862 
AI-ErbUJ&nl. Rlftlet (gl4). 248 
AI-*Brblfi, 62 
Al-*Erft (hlB). 868. set 
Er^a* (or mjerOle; ^errejd of the *Axnar6t: 
/feiiafithemam lApiiii, L.: Htliatitlumum 
nuemnUiumt Boloa.: ff eliaatkefliam ealtei' 
/oliuM.L. ; herb with long, hairy leaves and 
spikes of irrecnish-yeilow flowers), 73 
Al>BrMwi (glB), 248. 860 
A'rocUam bryoNtae/oUuni, Boise. See T'ammeir 
Erodtam eteoatam, L. See T'ammeir 
Arodtam eieatanam. L. See BohaCn* 
Erodium glaaeophyllafii. Ait. See Dabfa 
Erodium laeiniAtum, Cav. See Dhama 
Eredium palvendeatam. L. See BafpUri 
Erosion. 121. 128: al-BaaJta. 125 : evidence of. 
195, 106: al-60ba. lOS. 104: QelwAt and 
Abu TenUda, 186. 189: aUHOft. 184; al-Me- 
ffthlr, 187. U9i al-Mlof I, 66-66 : Sirbko, 105 
EraBI. 386 

Eruearia Atgieeraa, 1. G. See ^fomTiia’ and 
Sifcfedra 
Erupa, 606 

'Eri {Pivaapis Stepkoaioao. W.; mlmosaeeoui 
shrub with bipinnate leaves and spikes of 
small flowers; see Fig. 63), 68. 61. 102. 
118, 816, il7. 818, 868 
Al-'Erl (bl4), 246 

Al.EUfte*a. 14, 66. 86. 96. 06. 101, 288 
AJ-EIMef. nOI (h7). 94, 06 
Esarhaddon, 478, 480—486. 682 
Esau, 402 

*Ef bet (Aaogailts loti/olta, L. ; pim- 

pernel with bhie flqwers), 801 
*Elbet alkane (TsiArosia Masili, Vcl.; sub- 
shrub with woolly stamena oval leaves, and 
racemes of white flowcn). 287 
*Elb0t ml-^tarndm (AraeWo hiapidiaaima, 
Spreng. ; Araebla tiaotoria. Fonk. ; prickly 
annual with long roots oontalnlng a violet 
pigment), 286 

*Eibet or-rde (EoMaotpertniMi epiaoearpoe. 
Forth.; hairy and priokly annual wlti; 
email flowam), 286. 288 
*E4bet alfw^ (CaleadalaaepvpMaea. Deef. : 

•peelee of marigold), 288 
*Eibet amm ediem (ATotoeeras eaaananse, 
B. Br.: low nrnse like herb). 818 
Al-Be8bm8t (JB— «), 118, 814 
Al-Beejd. fie*tb (d8). 118, 814 
Al-*Ef61e (f>-gl6), 860 


Essalr. 878 

Al-*ElBe. Eadlr (114). 217 
Estlrdt *Aler (f6). 12 
Al-Etele, 872 
Al-B^le. 681 
AJ-Etle. 'Ain, 861 

Etra (j7). 94. 96. 109, 821, 824. 826. 441 
Eaphorbta Muaili, Vel. See Nkejda 
Euphorbia Peplas. L. See Nkaida 
Euphorbia Eohieaoe. Vel. See Esdr os-semen 
Euphrates, 1. 21. 80, 37. 40, 41. 68, 66. 67, 60, 
62, 63. 09. 76. 76. 70, 88, 102, 172. 281, 284, 
285. 287. 246. 248. 259. 261. 262. 270, 272, 867, 
861, 362, 8eO~860. 408. 427. 464, 467, 472. 483. 
487. 498, 494. 498—606. 508—612, 616, 620, 621. 
526. 627—631, 660, 564 
Europe, 426, 441, 442 

Europeans, 867, 899. 442 ; In Eayr al-Abedser. 867 
Evil smell, fear of. 171 
Al-Efire* (mlO). 124, 168. 166. 306, 623 
Eseklel. Book of. 484, 491, 496. 406 

Face (honor) blackened by killing a defense- 
lees foe. 292; (proteotlon) granted by eliief. 
27, 28: ehiefs reaponslblllty, 211. 800 
Fadhja. 380 
Fadl ibn ‘tsa. 48 
Fadram ebon Enlfn*< 56 
Al-F&ft (gl7>. 246: (rnlO). 167 
Fift af-Slubl (114). 208. 207. 214, 216 
Fagonia BruguterU DC. See 
Fagoniu gliUinoaa, Del. Sec {/mm at-trdb 
Faponia tnyriaeuiUka, Boles. See Qttmha 
Fatrr, 618 
Fabad (bl8). 244 

Fahad 41 (or rben) MaUiOr, 108, 268, 287, 811. 
812 

Fahad B66 eben Drejm eben Hadd&l, 22. 44. 
62, 268. 869 

Fabad eben HassB* eben da'lhn. 2. 6, 127, 172, 
176, 288—242, 892 
Fahad eben TneddBn, 448 
AhTVl (eO), 886 
F4jed eben 179 
Fijes. At. XTl 
Fijes eben Nawwif, 462 
Ai-FaJJOm, 629 
Ai-FaliJlt, 861 

Falotea hunting, 10. 104. 106, 108 
FUb^ eben Farwa, 186 
AI-Faol4tl, (uJbdn umm (j7), 100. 320 
Fanar eben HaddiJ, 28 
AJ-F4r abu-J-A*waft, 264 
Ai'Flra (e4— 6). 879 
Fan*, the Slubl. 207. 808, 212. 293 
Al-Flr4t, Rlftl (bl8). 248 
Fhr'at al-ErOnlJde (J7— 8). 99, 828. 827 
Farmsdak* 616. 578, 679 
F4res eben Fahad eben Sa*14n, 176, $99— M, 
406, 406, 488, 486, 441 
Al-Far*a (110), 122, 106 
Al-Farba, 467, 471. 472 
Farbtn al-Ajdl, 84 
FarbOdJ, 14 

Farming, modem, at 'Aj^a*. 379 
Fara^ia aagpptiagd, Tdrr. See <3r^6a 
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FUeriJic. m 

AI-Fm^M. Qesjfcn (irl8). 246 
FukAntt. (112). 201 

Ffttlffuc. 801, 802 
Fait (or •0iN^). 404 
Al-Faw (nil). 447 
FawwAft ebeti NawwAf, 482 
Al-FawB. S. (jB>-9). 118 
FAfel. Fejfat (cll— 12). 40, 47—46 
Fafva. 864 

Al-Fed*An, tribe (eO— el2), 27—20, 82. 88. 48. 
48. 81. 66, 66, 62. 86. 86. 211. 288. 288, 880. 
383. 808. 860. 406, 424. 486. 483, 484. 487, 440. 
442, 468 

Feftr. 6. (o8). 126. l»fi, 13], 184. 618 
Fefrr, 710* (u7), 180 
Fejd (rl6), 614 
FujjAf. Abu-I>, 631 
FejjAf. chief of the MefArbe, 46 
Fej^ai eben ^mOd A1 *Obejd ubeo Heild, 
ylQcgvrent in al-Aowf, 167. 162. 286. 481 
FeJ^ al'lfaiiAwi. 868 
Fejfat. See iiroper nam** 

FeUejf- Sec TelUjt 

AUFellOfte (flO). 488, 441. 680 

Fendl eben Sa'Od eben Mel^eni, 887, 362, 462 

Forlda, Tell (fB). 78 

Al-Fcris (112), 246 

Ferula einaiea, Boliu. See A'al^ 

FesAra, Beni. 180, 168, 814. 884 
F«itr. k\. ISO 

Al-FhedAwi. Badfr (h6), 386 

AUFhede. M. (il3). 244 

Fh«<lu. NawwAf'e wife. 6. 462 

Fhejd, an^NOri’e herdsman. 462 

FlKhtintr. In dveert and in volcanic country. 6 

bThat l^aYfinai (n6). 180 

AUFlrAd, 667 

Fire arnu, mcrchanta, 286 
Fire. big. sign of hospitaiity, 60 
Fireplace, of RAOd eben Smejr, 401: of the 
$luib, 287: of SulfAn eben fajjAr, 303 
Fin (scented shrub resembling vrorm'wood). 
00, 102. 106, 106, 112, 118. 128, 144, 323, 826, 
343, 408. 416 
AI-FIrs. 40 

Fischer, C. Th., 604, 606—608. 678 

A]-rblh>< 66 

Al-FkAk, dc*iban (k7), 114 
TlAhAn. 136 
FIcta. Al. 15. 24. 26 
FlOb Dalma, ^asm (l--h6), 882. 386 
Fog, 64, 60. 81. 82, 409, 410, 466. Soc also mist 
Folklore studies, author's difficulties in 
carrying on, 17, 18, 288 
Forat, 614. 616 
Forests. 487 
Al-Forblos (c5— 6). 888 
Fox. gc^ omen, 24. 226; protected by AllAh, 
460 

Al-Fra*. 5ss TleJlAt aUFra* 

Franeoetuia eriapa (Forsk.) Cass. See Cetjdi 
FranA, 482. 441, 442 
Frank. 441 

Froakenia Airsuta. L. See ffrejfa 
Franks, 46 


Franca, 441 
Frani. 441 

Ai>PreAe. 16. 24, 26. 29. 82. 48, 88, 106. 128, 
129, 283. 404. 428. 448. 449 
FreAl. 88. 405. 448. 449 
Al-FreJ, Tell (d8), 88 
AUPrejAe. Tel*et. 262 
FreJAl, 16, 129 

FreJh, the negro. 117, 120, l$U 124, 128. 129, 
181. 188, 186. 139. 144—147, 164. 165 
Ai-Frejha, 467. 472 

Frejta {HajAophyllum mbrvm. Vel.: Ifaplo- 
pkyUuni tabereutotiiin. Fonk.; shrub with 
straight branches, smali leaves, and red or 
yellow flowers), 828 

Friendship among chiefs of hostile tribes, 22 
Froat. 18. 20. 41. 81. 408. 418, 448 
Al-FrOb, Ab- (flB). 888. 360 
AI>Fuhara*, 64 

Famo^ parviflora, Iari. See Baku'} 
AUFurAbde. 14 
Furdat an-Nu'm, 234 
FwAd (gl8). 866 

FK>dns (short, parched plants), 40 
AUFwA*re (d6— 6). 87. 886. 440 
Al>Fw6ra. RIAU^t (hl2). 246, 264 

6. Abbreviation for 6ebe). 5se proptT name 
<5a*ada (Tetferiam Poltam. L.: scented, white, 
woolly subshrub with having flower heads), 
66, 67. 288, 268 
Al-da'afta. Qabra (j6), 382 
fia'ala. the two. 129. See aleo Qa'alat as-Sawda* 
OTid CSa'aJat aA-dhabn’ 

Aa'aJat as^Sawda' (n9). 126, 128 

fta'alat ai'Shaba’ (nS). 126. 128, 180, 181, 184 

<%m*Ara. 2'Ai 

CAber. Al. 16 

Ai-CAbija. 242. 660 

Gad, 491 

AUCafar (14), 324, 608, 612, 616 
Gagea retieaiate, PaJI. See 
Al'fiAjfa, ^tlr (o7— 8). 180. 134 
OU. See proper name 
Galium eeratopodutn, Boise. See Aba neSr 
Al-Cam*, 624 
fiam'An, Badlr, 624 
fiam'An. the son of Muslim, 16 
(iamba {.Fagonia Bruguieri, DC. : Fagonia 
myriaeantha, Boiss.: low. spiny perennial 
with many branches), 182, 818 
^Ame* as-SAdAt, 880 
Al'CAmi'An, 862 

AI-QAtoOb. T8r*h (dl6— 16). 680, 681 

fianda). Al or Eben, 16. 127. 242, 406, 486. 644 

Al-Candali. Badir (i 14—15). 286 

&nfe, Abu, 288 

Ga’pAnu. 488 

AUfiarba*, 116. 616, 617 

Al-6arba, Fej^at (mil), 805 

6arb0*, BM' al-Bu, 868 

Ai>6arb0*ljje. BulbAn (J8), 109, 820 

Oartr Ibn al-Batmfa*, the poet, 40. 866. 677, 678 

(jate Into tbe desert. 880. 667. 668 

AUQatme. (hl7— 18). 244 

Gauara. 606 
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Gftne, 606 

fiaw Mor«Jn (inl2— tS). tCO» 282. 286, 206 
.QAwm (mil), m. 806. 472 
AU6bwIk, 617 

AI*fiBwrB*B, de'lbiLii (n7). 126 
Al*6awll, 624 

Al>QawBljJe, (il6-~16). 288, 624 

GayluMneia eaneaeena, L. See 'Ara«^<i 
Gbm. 47B, 402, 609. 614. 6l& 

GaseUcfl, 272 

fiAsi, Eben, 421 

Qbejb (cl2). 60 

Al-(3bejl, *Ajn (fflB), 366 

A]>fidejde <e6), 487 

ddejjedet A^^&mcr. M. (il6). 284 

fidcjjedct 'Ar*ar, ^eajkn (i— jl4), 224, 228. 

228. 239, 884 
AI<Qdejr, Tell (jll), 467 
fidejr. Ummu (j— kll), 267 
fieha*. 48 
Gebal. 402 

AI-QeUUl. 9adtr (kl3). 201 
debb aNf^dejm (b^O), 488 
Aebb aa-Zbejdi (o6). 386 
Al-Qebb8rft. 84 
fiebel. Al. 62 
flebel ad-DrOs, 347 
fiebw ad-Dbcjl. See Ad>DbuJl 
Al-fiedAJeb, (nilO), 166 

Al'CedAlme, 84 

ded*8n d-AbraV (n— < j 6). 126. 130 
6«d'8n abu y:uine eben Mhejd, 268 
ded'An aJ-Asninr (o-^nO^T). 126. 130 
Al-4cd*in, Mfifti (n6). 191 
ANfied'At. Umm (jl3 — 14). 228 
Al'Oedt. Sec EI*iibAt al-Aedl 
Al-Cedllijju. 467 
Gcdroiia, 408 
fiedfl* eben Knrh. 66 
Al-Cledwa (mlO), 157, 166 
Al-fiejb (mlO), 167. 166 
Al-ti«IA7d. 44, 46. 47, 62 

Aelil, Al. 62 

Al-Qel&mid. Qaxm (jll-kl2). 202, 234. 243-246. 
29»~rt71 

fiemAiem. umm (j— k7), 100 
Al'Qemal. Qabb (n — mO). 127. 128. 168 
Al-fiemal, Umin (b4— 6), 361 
Al-GemalAn, Se*ibAA (p7), 180 
Gemll, Al. 291 
Al-Gemtil. Tell (hl4). 246 
Al-GenAb. 324. 359. 618 
Generosity, praised, 84, 86. 216, 217. 268 
Genesis, Book of. 478—480, 4M. 490. 492—494, 
497. 631 ^ 

Al-GenAn, ¥>4r, 303 

Aer'a, 498. 601 

GerAnl abu ‘Ader (18). 98 

6erAnl nbu *Aftram (16—9). 08 

GerAnl abu tUdlr (18), 98 

Al-GerAnijJAt, KQr (o8). 180, 194 

Al-GerAnUjAt. SeMbAn (18—9), 98, 412 

AI-GerAwl, ^ulbAn (19), 121, 310, 622, 528 

Al-Gerlf. Tell (q8), 141 

Germena, 442 

fierrAwl, 16 


Qerreid (or firyjda’, Gymnoearpoa frutieoaum. 
Pen. ; a subshrub with white branches and 
small leaves and flower heads). 42, 79 
Qerrha. 408, 601, 614. 616 
GerrI, Al. 16 
GcrOd (eS), 388 

(•■sfidt (or tfotddt: Frafi0oevnaoriS]Mi(ForBk.). 
Cass.: a bushy herb with amaJl heads of 
yellow flowers). 128, 262 
GetjAt, ICArt nmia (n9), 128—180 
Al-Ge^m, ^Art (hl8). 244 
Al-GetOm. TIOl (h7). 94. 96. 826 
Getar (PrtMpos onbtoa, Vel.; hlsh perennial 
with vertical root, white hairy branchee and 
leaves, and yellowish umbels). 296, 298: as 
remedy, 998 

Al-Ge^% d. (k7>. 110, 111 
Al-Gett'a (h9). 408 

AUGealrc, 40, 42. 231. 261, 270. 467. 509—611 

Gexiret al-'Arab, r>0B. 509 

Ges0b» Umm (16—7). 114 

GczkA' eben M1A)6(1. 62. 217 

GexzUfi (or fcor^), 128 

Al-GfeiAt (jV). 106. 921. 617 

Al'Gbhjde. ^esJAn (bl4). 280. 249. 247—252 

Ghajjem eben DawwAj, 62 

Al'Ghara (p9— 10). 138. 141 

Ghassanlans. 402. 593. 687. 698. 540, 642, 643. 

646. 648—560. 564. 669. 660. 662—664, 671—673 
G^eji, Al. 279 
Gibb (el2). 69, 61. 627. 631 
Gibb, Fejfat (el2— 13). 69 
Gibb 9anam, 630, 631 
Al-Gidd, 1^. (911—12), 261. 628 
Gideon. 495 
GidrAn. Al. 16 
Glfejn, Amrou (n7). 126 
A)>Glffa (d9). 37. 40 
Ai-GiA. tfabra (jlO). 118 
Gilead. 401 
fHndibu, 477 
Ai>Glrfe, 10 

Glrfejn. Umm (m7), 126, 130 
Oiritr (Senecto eoronopifoliiu, Desf.: herb 
with alternate leaves and heads of yellow 
flowers; a species of groundsel), 70. 220, 238, 
248 

Al-6irtrai. 690 
Glsin al-Gowf, 306 
Glar Tora. 878 
Al'Glwa, 616 

Oiaja* head tax. 687, 536. 641 

GlAl, Eben. 283 

GIAs. Ab 14 

AI-GlAsl, 176 

Glauctts, 682. 679 

GlejdAn, Al, 16 

GtAr«m (f6— 7), 89. 892 

AI-GmejH, HfeAi (kl6— 16). 221, 623 

AI-GmeJsAt. 52 

Goats and sheep, corrals for. 249: rapidly 
multiply. £67 
Gdba. M. (hl8). 246, 606 
Gold, extraction of, 66 
Goliath, 17 * 

Government. Turkish. See Turkish Government 
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dowf, 40 

AI«fiowf (mil), xlv, XV. 66. B2. 88, 108, 106. 
110. 117^120. 127, 129, 148, 146. 167—166. 
167.168, 171, 174—177.182,187.188. 100-196, 
200, 207, 209. 280. 281, 284. 276, 277, 270, 280. 
288, 287, 290. 296. 206, 299. 806. 806. 327. 882. 
388. 896. 416. 416. 423, 427, 432—434. 43?. 
44 4 446, 448—460, 462. 468, 468—460, 466— 
iTd, 488, 628, 643, 662. 668: fta^r ftt, 160— 
162: ■trumcles for, 162 — 164, 200 
Al-fiowl&n. 240, 276, 814, 821 
drajba (or ; Fitraetia aegyptiaea, 

Turr.; perennial with vlrKlnate twiga and 
pink flowers), 128, 136. 182. 200 
firajdu, 84 

Graves, ancient in al>*Asaifijje, 141 » Calb al> 
6a'a6i, 248: Rumimln aft-dbarai, 78—79: 
Tel'et as'S&'l. 80; robbers and raiders, pU> 
tfrlmase to a ffrave, 142 
Great Sea, 499 
Greeks, 367. 442, 607 
CreetinR, 60. 188. 811 . 812 
Al-Grujm1fl 0 10). 122. 166. 807 
Greyhounds, 66; sunse of smell. 98, 329 
GO'ane. Umm, 872 

Guardian, formula for appolntinfi a, 67 
AI-GOba (mil— 1 12), 164, 194, 196, 107, 284. 

281. 293. 308, 40H. 464. 472. 604 
Aubba (plH). 284. 446. 449, 461 
Al-dubba, 624 
Aubejiat at«Tni (bll), 41 
fiOibt al<Aowf, SOB, 628- Sec also AI-GOba 
CObt al-liCa'ara (ol2), 62. 68. 681. See also Al> 
l^a*ara 
fiudad, 618 
Gu^m. 826. 826 
Al-Gudd. 261 
Gudejma al'Abrai, 371 
Gudujma al*Wadd6b> called Gudejnia al> 
Abrai. 861, 871 

Al'GOdI Ibn Rabl'a. 646. 546. 648. 6.60—662 
Gufjftn, Al. 16 
Gufr al-Mftleb (hlB). 868 
Gufrat Na^c&r, 203 

Guides, difficulties with. 266—268: fduitony. 
236; hirins,47, 83.86. 127.209. 210,212. 213; 
not keeping direction. 43, 64. 236. 236, 264. 
266; laslness. 220: search for. 22, 173. 382, 
388, 446 

Guidl, Ifniaslo, 632, 679 
Al-GuJOi, W8dl, 40 
Al-GumeJ*i. 622. 623 
Gunpowder. 233 
Al-Guriwl, 810 

Garb (or 4odAra( al-Herdd; Onobryehie ve« 
noao, Desf.: wotdly, leguminous perennial 
with yellow flowers). 230 
Gurrejs (Atroctidia eonceUala, L.; low, but 
strong, bushy herb with large flower h ea ds 
resting In resplendent silver cups), 328 
GusOr. 361 
AI-GwAbre, 186 

GwAd abu *AI1 al-*Ani. 6, 22. 23. 108, 110, 171, 
172. 191. 209. 210. 286. 286. 298. 294. 297. 300. 
802. 810, SIS, 327, 882, 896 
Al<GwAhle. 16 


Gwej aU9anam (k8), 818 
AUGweJf (H). 34. 30. 76, 78. 67—80, 92, 94, 
386, 392-894. 896 
Gwojj&n. Riftlet (Jll). 246 
GweJnAn, Al. 186 

Gymnarrhena miorontha, Desf. Bee Go// ol- 
6alb 

Gymnoearpoe /ndteosum, Pers. See 6erreid 

. Abbreviotton for S^bra, |Jab4rl. See pro- 
per name 

l^bArl. fdarol of )^abra. See proper name 
(^banamru of Buda*. 483 
l^abb. See proper name 
9abbAnUje. 367 

AI-9abbAaja (flB— 19). 867. 368. 362 
Al-HabbArijjAt. I^Or (glD— 16). 246 
KabMn (i— bll). 246 
l^ablb al-VseJnAwi. 896. 441 
9abllAt. 248 

A)-9abtie. VArt (gL&— 14), 248 
Al-9abl)i (hlS). 248 
Habira of ^^adaba. 488 
0abt. 66 

Al-||AbOr (bl2— 13). 234 

IfAbOr eben ^a^ah. 2.71 

tCA&cm eben Mhejd. 66, 429, 433. 434. 441 

liadad. 498 

A)-I|adala' (g7). 90. 01. 397 . 401 

A)<VadAla% 90. 336 

Al-0adamijjc (gl7). 626 

^adat'.a. 467 

I;laaawga. 314 

^sdaw^n, 464 

HaddAA, 148 

HaddAI, Sben. 26. 360, 867 
Al-Radedijj!n, 81, 406 
QadSdi. 405. 406 

Al-Radlta (die— 17). 862, 609: (j6), 826. dW, 
.ise, SSS, 617. 522 

9Bdtte. chief of tbe 0rebe clan. 41!^4ir», 441 
^ai)n, 308 

Ai-9Bdne. 162. 163, 176, 280, 290. 205, 472 

Haflramawt, 609 

Al-^afAAe. 862. 867 

Al-^afiftl, ^afr, 867 

AUOafAAi eben ga'lAn, 22. 16S. 462, 468 

IjafAjc lAha (ilO). 428. 626 

0affAs, 371, 680 

Al-9afl, Riftlet (hlO— 17), 244 

0afijje. Sn. 611 

Al-^ijje, 626 

llaflr, 40 

9afr abi MOsa. 609 
Al-J^Afra (i4— J6), 334 

Ifo/I IDipiotoxie /forra, Forsk. : Diplotaxia 
Griffithiii Hook, f.; hairy, prickly suhshnib 
with yell^ flowers), 286 
ifdf^T (Sehismiic arobimis, Mees; Sehisimis 
eofimnHs, L.; an oatllkc gmss with dense 
stelks), 187, 207. 288, 248, 262, 801 
Hagar, 4»U 4M. 497 
HaAar. 498 
Kagareans. 682 
Hagarltes, 4il, 497 
Al-HAAt DAOd as-SAIem. 169. 190 
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Al-tIUi JMn, IBO 
84 

oommuder of Caliph *Abdal- 
malek. 168. 861 

QbHL 8$, 92, 93. 279. 613. SU. 619. 

620. 628. 668. 679 

880 

Al-Haftm (110). 263. 416, 418—440, 463 
Haftr, Al. 66 
Hagra, 498 

^aArat Rubbi^) (18). 99 
A1-9a^lo (e6). 386 
HallBtoneg, 20 
Qajappa, 477. 479 

Qaibar, 84. 172. 178, 176. 380. 610, 636, 663 
0aj^r. 367 

9Ajcl (ql4). xlT, XV, 76, 79. 178, 193, 231, 299, 
810, 417. 431. 432, 446, 449. 461, 481. 614 
Hijel eben FAJei, 414 
tlajjAS. *AJh, 872 
IfajJAl. Ebcn, 233 
AI>9ajjAnljie (ol6), 449. 621 
Hajj&aa*. Al. 62 

Al-HaJtam Ibn *Adl, 613. 663, 664 
^akam ai-yudri. 288 
AI-lfakkAn, 372 

9akaii. AJ, is 

Vila. 336 
0Ala. 63. 386 
Al-9Ala. 6:1, 836 
AUtfAla. 836 

Al>9alid. TIOI (18). 08 , 99 

9alaf. slave of SultAn Al TajjAr, 308. »9fl . 

Ifalaf eben Iden. 240 

HaUijtQ (or at^Ed). 328 

Al-0ala^ 606, 626 

If olbo (Zolltfco/eria iRacronala, Fonkt : busby 
annual with long, tbin root, gray liaves and 
longlsh, yellow flower beads), 200 
Al-Halba (e8), 87— 89. 79: (19). 118. Seealwoal- 
Helba 
tfaldlli, 488 

Valeb. 8. 488, 440. 680, 681. Sue also Aleppo 
IfAled al-Eairl. 364. 622 
QAled eben SatlAm eben Sa'lAn. f» 0 , 207. 216, 
217. 812. 462 

9Aled Ibn al-Walld. 66, 100. 246. 361. 613, 620. 

626, 638. 689—642. 646—669, 671—678 
ffolfa (Imperata eytiadnea, L.; a kind of 
reed-Uke grass with ellky, hairy flower 
spikes: «M Figs. 64. 66.66). 102, 104, 146. 
818. 820, yfi. ais 
QalfaUatAn, 880 

Half-feUd^la. encounter with, 369 
Oallfa ebra Eati^n. 449 
QaKfte. ialta (bl6). 286 
9al» FattAl. 108 

/foltauMaemie pilosa. Uoq. See KoUq 
Rallmt al-^ra. 11 
Al-0allAe. 288 

AUgall. Darb (rl8). 446, 449 
AUlfallAhAt, Eayr (h4), 861—850. 660 
AU^alll (gll), 261 

^afdla (Z.Mm6edon aaeamnaUs. L.: fall dande* 
lion). 187 

Holoa^oa art« 0 tdatttm» CavrSee 


Qama* (b6), 48. S69, 391, 486, 490 
Al-^amAd (d c O— f— ilO). 63, 70. 75—76. 60. 
91. 122. 180, 202. 211, 213, 281, 264, 256. 269. 
263. 205—267, 270. 272, 408. 411. 418. 464. 468, 
San. 511. 626 

llamad wclad SennOf. 231 
Ramal. IM. ISO 
QamalA*. 126 
Ai-lfamAMe. 84 
Al-^amAmde, 84 
Al.VainAin)d. 16 

AU^ainAmUAt (mil— 12). 191^196. 303 
iU>0aroar, 126. See also Tubeji al-Ramar 
Ifamay. 248 

(fomdl (f>il)u>spennutu eallosam, VahU; hairy 
perennial with prickly leaves and blue flow- 
ers), 132. 136. 146. 149, 166. 200, 246 
AUQamAtni. 52 

(lambda (Rumer vosiesnus. L.; a kind of 
■orrel). 128. 187, 328 

^amd (ehrub wilh long branches and small 
leaves: resembles mut). 238 
Ramda. tfabra (d9— 10). 41 
HamdAn Ibn Earma^. 366 
Hamdan, tribe, 662 
IfamdAn walad tfafi. 180 
Al-HamdAni. 76. 101, 179. 272. 836, 513. 616. 579 
(famed, servant of ZeidAn eben Tamed, 415 
IfAmud Al Homl, 130 
AI-^Amel (glO). 403 
^mer, 284. 235 
Al-tfAmlsAn. 380 

(iamma' {Sruoaria Aeyieerae, I. G.: annua) 
with small, pinnate leaves and bunches of 
red flowers), 182 
Uamma. EArat (el2). 02 
Rammad. A), 16. 86 
RammAdi, 16 

AI-RammAm (b 7). 629. 681 
^ammAm Ibn *Omar. 862 
^ammArn af-$arrAb (h4— 6). — 551 

^anunArm. the itvdja, 228 
^amr u'dief (a variety of semA)> 464 
A{-9amra*, 367. 868 

(famflla {Rumex laeerua, Balb.; a kind of 
Borrel). 287 
Ai-0amf. 680^ 631 
^amsat ai-l|fahAnl. 824, 861, 679 
Ifkn. See proper name 
AI-^anAfes. 660 
tfanAfer (a6). 609, 629 
Al-RanAtli. 66 
Al-0anfaB. 626 

Al-^anOf, RiAlet (ill— 12). 244 
ffaafol (Cftndliis Colopyntbts, L,.: colocynth), 
196 

Al-VanyallJjAt. Rtftl (k— 112), 201 

ffa^opbyUvm mbrutn, Vel. See Ffej(a 

HaplophylluiH tubereidatvm, Forak. See Frejta 

Ai-9arAb (glB). 365 

AU^arAnl (i4). 384. 660 

ifmrar. 490, 403 

Rarasta (e4), 378, SBO 

9arasta at-Tln, 380 

Vnrb, tribe. 58 

9arb abu TAjeh. 486 
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l^arb eben MubamniAd, 283 
Qmrbft. 851 
Al-t^arba. 402 

ffarha^a <a kind of hellebore), 55 
Al-Oarbe (s8). 402 
ffardal (mustard seed), 4M 
llardAn, fufr sl-Bu, 968 
Al-Q&rdijje (hl3). 246, 246 
^ret Ibn 6abnla, 324 
A]-^&ret Ibn ^Alem, 402 
ANQarfaie (118). 867 
Al-^arfta (h8). 03, 406, 408 
^arftBi Qabra (19). 76 
9ar||«, 466 
9arlkA. 486 

9arimt al«9Aw*a. See Al*9^w'a, 9* 

9artt Ibn Maa*0d. 867 
Al-9arl£a (a6). 486 
^arra. See Volcanic territories 
V^rra Tun&n, 814 
Harran, 404 

9arr&D, the herdsman, 16, 19, 2:i 
9arrat al-*Aw8ref (r6 s 7), 176, 496 
9vrat RAfti'l, 924 
Harrat Rafila’, 996, 396 
Varrat ar>Raftla‘, 986. 836 
l^arrai atpfihaba* (b— i6). 926, 396 
Varrat al-*Wejncd (IS), 337. 340 
ffarrit (of the 9iejb: tserb of the Rwala), 26<> 
Itariaf (Eehinope eeratopkortm. Boise. : high 
thistle with white hairy leaves and large 
beads of bluleh flowers). 146, 149, 262, 916« 994 
Al-l^arfiarijjit (n— mlO), 127. 128, 186, 280 
Al>Qart (14—6), 99G, 397. 343, 347 
Harun ar^RaBhid, 364 
Al-l|asa', 238, 363, 431 
Al-^afa'. d. <k7). 112 

^la^ (of the Sar&rdti id'rdn of the Rwala), 
128 

A]-9a8Bf, 604 

iffaitak {MedieagoAeekeniniana, Urb.: 
eaga laeiniaiQ, All. : clover-llke annual with 
epiny frulta). 187. 326 
Al-^asan. 382, 987 
Qasan. Al (or Eben), 16. 239, 470 
Ijrasan, son of *Ali ibn Abl Tdleb, 366 
^asan al-MaflOm, 964 — 386 
AN^asdwijjtn, 26H 
Al-Basdwijjtn, Ifayr. 363 
tfUeb, 662 

Qa^ld, 246 
9aftf. 40 

Al'HUti. Umm (glB). 363 
Al-l^asla*. 467, 563 

See proper name 
hairnet al-'EJAde (hl8). 244. 368 
IJaimet aa-Zerkn* (fB— 9), 78 
Al-Uasne (118), 69 
Vagdr, m, 496 
Al-Qaw (a6). 488 
Al-OaiUblije (kB— 0), 318 
^asi&n. brother of Okajder, 583, 639 
Qaesin, ^afr a]*Bu, 368 
Qaasftn Ito Tdbet. 683. 679 
flaUejna {CarrietUen Valias. DC. : low, hairy 
annual with violet fbwen), 207 


yoAiSnet ol-ftoMI (or Jsafba*), 199 
Al-Uaiw (112). 246 
Al-l|aarie. 62 

IjfAtem aVTA'I' 824. 679 

AU0a^rai (jOb 412, 416 
Hatrm, 601 
Al-SafW 9adlr. 624 
A)-0att. Rlftlet (118). 244 

Qa^dm. Al. 16 

Oatti. 477, 479 
tfaurtna, 486 

HawO'* (Sonekue amj^er, Vlll.; a thistle weed). 
187 

AUUaw'a, 0. (0artmt) (1 — ml2>, 200 
Hawa, 0afr al-Bu. 363 
0aw*a. 0ulbdn (ml2 — 18). 200 
Al-0awAnl, 649 
Al>0awarnak (120), 509 
AKQaw&aeiii. 467 

(fate^a (Pierie radieata, Fomk. : bushy annual 
with hairy flower stalks and heads of yellow 
scented flowers). 24.5 

AI>Hawfta. R. (oO). 182. 166. 167—169. JU. 188. 
193, 206 

Al-Hawfta, ^Or. 181. 138 
0dwi. 0abr«-l> (n8), 180 
0awliJ. ISO 

0awijje, Riftm (ell). 49 
0awna. 498. 497 
0awlAn. 380. 881 
0awmAt, (o7). 180 
AJ>0awr. 262 
0awra*. xv 

0awrAn, 'Aklut (el6). 69. 680 
0awrin, 6cbel (h&— g6). 6, 38. 76, 79. 88. 89. 
92, 96, 106, 126. 184. 242, 262. 272. 320. 821. 
824, 825, 882, 384—386, 861, 896. 400, 401. 437. 
489. 468, 477, 484—480, 488, 489. 491-493. 496, 
.503. 606—609. 612, 618, 618—620. 625—628. 
667. 668. 664, 666 

llawrAn, W. (el4), 67. 69, 72, 248. 261. 262. 600, 
506, 631, 564 
A1.0awr0na. 334 
AI-0awya (nl4). 508 
AI'BawM, 624 

(fawioa’ (Laposaris bifida. Vis,: annual with 
thin, long root, long basal leaves, and long 
stalks bearing beads of yellowish flowers), 
318 

AU0»wwArtn (d6), 886, 486 
0awwU, 872 

Hawwdft eben 9dfeL 28, 29. 43 

0afa^ Al. 16 

0aiAel. 480—482. 682 
0aiA'el, 369. 371 

(fosdr (or ((mdra*: Molcolnua atreinnoto. Bge.; 
low annual with small reddish flowers hid- 
den in sand). 182 
AU0Sfar (flB). 868 
AU0Baar. Tdr (el8). 62 
0a6ar al-Ma*. 98 
Qasar al-Ma*. Bir (ell), 61 
0a|ar al-Ma*. Dadtr (kll— 12), 202 
Mafawfa. See Sab^a Ma^awfa 
Ha^bftn, Al. 66 
Ai-0awi. 281, 615 
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QAMm< Al. 56 

Al*9iMin. Mil (o8). 125. ISO 
Al-lf&Mial. 200. 246 
Al-gAf«rl (g7). 91 
Al-0«feri. Tell (g7), 04 
AI-H«Blm (10). 826 
Hutm. Al (UU— 14), 281 
Al-Hailin. |^u1Ud (16). 882 
Al-9utinl. Rlftlet (ffl4). 248 
9uni. See proper nemc 
Smiib. SIM) 

Al-Sesne. Umm (U-6). S40. »47 
OasO. 464 

Al-9ur <BM a8). 601 
IfasO. 488—486 

//ocea* (amall. gtmyleh ahrub with pinnate 
leaeea). 56. 128 
Han8* eben Sa*l&n. 2il8 
^b. IfabArl (fll). 74 
Qdiftin. 131 . 

^ttlbin (oS-O). 180. 188. 186. 140. 170 
Al. 14 

Al-Hdejb (f6). 6 
Hdejb, Eben. 483 
Al-Hdejb. T«'ea, 190 
Hdeib. 2e)tb (1 12—18). 200 
Heat (weather), 846.208: aee olao Tempera- 
ture 

Al-Hebeki* (ml6)« 520. 628 
Al-Hefaer. Tell (18). 06. 06. 400, 441 
Al*9«bl&n. 62 

VfldUftn (nlO). 184. 607. 636 
AI-QeddU. l^ulbAn (dlO). 46 
Uedreft. S. (k8). lU, 116 
Al-lletna (hl8). 244 
Al-llefna. Radlr (h8— 0). 02. 08 
Qedtja. 888, 347 

Al-Reftia. 68. 118. 839. 610. 511. 619. 522, 684. 
649. 668 

Ballwmy, air. 68, 180. 435. 437 
Al-Reiera (nil4—31). 206. 221. 503. 606. 608, 
512 

AURcftUJe. *Ajn. 70 

U»fftn (buiby lubahrub with thin branehea, 
■mall leaves and flowcra). 128. 146 
Al-Qeftr (sT), 430, 436. 498. 611, 618. 519. 682 
Mr $ileb. 617. 618 
Hegra, 682 

Al-t^eftra. 2altat (el3), 69. 627. 631 
Qeftrat ^awrin. Sea Al-^eftra. 2altat 
Al-9ejbrtt. Se*lbAn (J6). 324 
AI-ReJjiflJJc (hlO). 231. 870. 630 
Al-Hejl (dS— 0: clO). 80— 41, 46, 40; (fO). 39. 
70. 302. 896. 807 

AI-HeJI. ^ulbin (dO— 10). 40. 41. 43. 627 

Al-Hejl. Radtr (hl6). 236 

Al-tfeJI, Qadlr (hlO). 262 

Al-^eJI, Tell (fO). 12 

ffejmardn (or d^deffdn), 288 

QeJrallAh eben Os'Ofre. 136 

Al-Hejs, 530 

AI-Qejtftn. 368 

Vebla (a7). 629—581 

AI-9ebne (mil— 12), 196, 804. 306 

Helil Ibn Ibn Bllr an-Namarl, 664. 655 

Al-Helil, Rlfilet (J14— 16; kl4). 201. 226 


Al-HelAU. Bldlet (jl4— 16: kl4). 226 
Al-Helba. S. (el6). 89 
Al-Beleme (nlO), 164. 166 
//altaatheinam Lipjnt. L. See Erffa* and 
Swaiia 

KefianChemam mterontham. Bolai. See Erda* 
and Svajia 

H^ianthemunt aaliaifolium, L. See Erda* 
ffatlaathemitin veatoittin, Bolaa. See Sieaila 
Helu^troplu 1 n lateuni, Polr. See Ramrdm 
Hatiotropiwm perrieum, lAm. See ItefRrdm 
AI-RelbOm. S. (ul8). 62, 68 
^elieb (Eemtona etnereo, DC.: amall pink- 
like herb which atalna the hands), 236 
Behrin al-lfunfa (plO). 188, 146. 147 
Al-Belw8t (o9). 1.74 
Belwht. l^ftr (oO). 181, 136. 188. 130 
Al-RemAra. Rldlet (114). 287, 244 

(Motthtola arabiea, Vel.: Matthiola 
oxyeema, DC.; an annual with tall, hairy 
■tern and yellow flowcra). 48. 146, 187 
Al-Hemmel, 52 

^emri (dry hcrba), 80. 41. 43. 44. 48. 54, .67. 

61. 74, 81 
Hend (India). 44:i 
Al-Bcni. 869 

Al-Benw (J8— 0), 98. 412. 416 

or ffSra (Catandvla oepypCtoea, Deaf. ; 
Coietidida mteraatha, BoUm.: a apuelea of 
marigold), 271. 328 
Al-R8r. (blO), 66. 681 
Heiaciiua, 687. 589 
Al-Berb8n. Rhrt ()rl6), 248 
Al-HerUJ8n. de*lb8n (ell). 82. 74 
Hermon, 861, 439 

Hrmiaria cinarea, DC. See Relleb 
Herodlan. 601. 612, 679 
Kerodpolla, 498 
Heroum, 409 

Al-0crr (117—18). xv. 223, 370—872. 628 

Al-Reaeb (J19). 248. 461 

^eajAn. piiirai of b«aw. See proper name 

AI-BeaJ8n. 630 

Ai-9e*d8n. Tel'et, 870, 530 

Al-Beajfta (iclB), 859 

Reama* (ro8— n— o8 — p4), 618. 629. 522, 523 
Ai-Reaw (114—16), 288 
Reaw Fahad. See Fahad 
^eiodbefes (Sonehna oteraeava, L. : sow thistle), 
801 

Heaeklah. 492 

Reaera. R&rat (k]|— 17). 246 
ReilAn (dl6), 681 

Al-Hesse. R8rt (hl.'S— 16). 244, 246 
Al-9feJso, Mobr (kl4— 15). 220 
Ai-Hiejl, 2eltb (dO— 10). 41, 66 
Al-Rilla (h21). 862 
Rioijar DO-l-Ramejn, 668 
Ai-RInj. 70 

Hippoerepie bieontorta, Loiael. See ffrejme 
mppoerepiM biaterto, Sprg. See Zima 
Hippoerepia oUiato, Wllld. See Zima 
AI-RIra, 41. 266, 861. 864. 871. 500, 604, 509. 
511 . 620. 622—624, 682. 688. 642—548. 648, 560. 
662, 668. 666, 656. 560. 661. 668, 666—568 
RIrmtdbafaL. 486 
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l^lrbet al-Mliide. See Al-HOide 
Hilim ibn 'Abdftlmlek. 18. 884. 616. 622, 629 
HUftm Ibn nl-Knlbt. 100. 689 
91 |ir. 560 

Hlit afi-TAr (114). 188. 807. 208. 212 

Hit (el7). 30. 87. 68, 76. 861, 862, 864. 367. 371. 

609. 611. 627. 529. 680. 669 
llJAJa. Abu (e5<<6), 886 
Hlejb, Al. 14 
Al-91ejf8t. 14 
QLeJi ar-Rubejmi. 231 
AJ*9tej(. B. (hl4— 16). 506. 626 
Biejllm. Z. (19). 121. 810 
AUQleae. 127, 186. 170 

{Hietriearia anbiee, Vel.: eamomUe- 
like annual), 826 
Al-Bma’ (112), 194. iM 
QmAr abu'AwwAd. 148, 110. 111.168.171.177. 
182. 187, 191, 209. 210, 212. 213. 216. 278. 881. 
282, 291. 820, 821. 343. 346. 367 
Bmir *En6ia, 262 
Bmir aa-Z6r (hl7). 224. 286, 244 
AUBni<^<^ (n7), 126 
Al-(ttn4ra. Seu ^a<dr 
Al'Bfneaa, 14 
Bmi. 199 

BmOA eben SubhAti, 176 
BnOfes (fO), 13 
Al-Bncj (fl7). 70, 369 
BnejiAn, Al or Eben. 16. H8, 191 
Al’Qnebe. 630 

Holy War and the Bedouins, 426, 443 
(in2). 622 

Booiejnia. Btr (dlM2). 47. 69 
Bomf (c6). 40, 41.90.92.878.360.386.388-391. 
393. 486. 499. 609, 663 

ffomfdn (/soCts m«eroear;M, X. G: a woad-libe 
herb). 182. 246. 271 
Homll. A), 16 

Honor, mal ntalned by rtdinK. S ; place of, 22 : 
. rising a sign of. 22, 812: among the Waiamt 
al-B&bel. 383. 388 

Al-Bonfor (16—7), 114: <n8). 181. 184 
Al-Honfor. Tell (kl3). 221-223 
Honfor ummu Tl«ibe> 806 
Hdr. See proper nanv 
Al-B6r (cl2), 66, 69: (19— jlO). 262. 263. 408, 
416-418 

BAr al-MaBbObn (e9). 77 
Al-SorboUi. 238 

Al^^rr (a variety of erm^). 464 
Horses, care for, 10, 11 : blinded by gracing 
on 'oMa. 46 

flornijje (Phalarie broebyetaebve. Lnk.; 

bushy annual grass with spiked ends). 187 
^o^mi (Pcivgonum egitieetifiiTme, S.S.; a 
species of unartweed). 828 
Al-tfot(l> A24 

House of Emigration, 866. 646 
Bowwkrtn. 661, 662, 664—666 
Brtbkn. B< (o9). 138 
Al-Brafa. 66 

ffrejme (Hippoerejns bicontorta, Lois.; le> 
gumlnous plant), 207 
Brejmls, Eben, 467 

Al-Hreitat. deMbkn ((8—9), 78. 892. 400 


firtiifa (Pnmheni* hinutA, L.; subchrubwltb 
long roots, dense btanebes, and rosy flowers; 
It protects the sand knolls of the SlrbAn 
depression from being carried away), 818 
HrHe, 418, 418 
Ai-BRsa, 14 

ffrlt (a shrub resembling HmO. 128, 182 
HfAldet nUFafJa (J6), 828 
Bfkjdet umm Bu^^t (j6), 828, 340. S3i 
Hfkidet umm X^BiAjel (J6). 828 
Ai-Hfin (nil), 167 
AhHfeJ (jl4). 227—228 
Hsejje. Abu (j7), 823 
At^BieJJIn (J7). 102, 828 
Bsejn. Al. 62. 467 
Al-Bfejn. Fejyat ab% 96 
Bsejn eben 84 

Al-Bsejniwl. See Mkfer al-BseJniwi 
Al-Bsejne (fl4). 89 
BM6. BArt ammu (jS). 828 
AJ^Bsene, division of the Bcnl Wahab, 14. 84, 
887. 891, 892, 894. 404: family of the SolVa. 52 
AI^Bsene. 0. (n8). ISO 
Al>Bsl4iJjv (hl4). 244 . 246 
Htejm. 120. 143. 146, 171. 173. 176. 179 
A)-BtflJ (m-nlO). 157, 186 
Bubbejta (Moiva borsnlts. Wall. ; Malva parvt- 
fiora, L.: a speela of mallow), 238, 801. 328 
Bubej. 199. 417 
Al'Hubejll. 394 

BubeJra-d-Dabnl (19-10). 417. 418 
Bubejra 6wejfe (jll). 246 
Bobejra ganam (blB). 236. 287 
Huber, Charles, xlv, xv. 679 
Budejde. Badtr (J19). 244 

ffwirdf (Solsolo inoansseene, CAM.; Soisoia 
laermts, Forsk.; busby annual of ail colors 
but blue and black, with large winged 
fruits), 39 
Al-HufhOf. 498 

Ai'HOft (nB). 131—134, 169. 181 
Buir ibn *Ali al-Kindi, 380 
Al'HuBIflI. 66 
Ai'Bflb' B«Mrl (fB), 79 
Bukruna, 488. 489 
AI'BAI (p— q9), 133. 134, 142 
Bulbula. 489 
BulbuHti. 489 

Bumbejf (or Emex epiaosas. L.; 

a species of sorrel), 328 
Bumejd ibn Burej( ibn Babda). 40, 168 

AI>Bu*Ki*'> ^ 

Buniflra, 609. 629 

Al'Bunfa (p9— qlO). 149, 174 

Buraiina, 487. 488. 498 

BvbHf Ibn an-No'mkn al-Bahr&nl. 661 

Al-Burr. 611 

Al'BurrI. gai'at (cB). 488 

Bui&f. 611 

BoMid. 896. 246 

Al-BUfSjd. 660. 661 

Ai'BuseJJe, 626 

Al'BnfeJJe. 625 

AUBusejn. son of *Alt Ibn Abl lAleb, 364, 
867. 871 

Al-Butej’s, the poet. 141 
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Hntlin, Al. U 

Al-Qowwa, 260 

AI-9uwwa, Sibirl (hlO), 2M» 260 
Hwft*. G. (eS). S78, 380, 881 
A]-Hw6dl. (mfr. 888 
Al-l^weJJrr, BIftlet (bl6). 844 
Al-^weimit (Ii8), 82. SB. B3 
^wejmit, 0Bbra (elO). 76 
Qwcjin&t, valley, 76 
Al-lfwejmer, (fir (hl7— 18). 244. 868 
AUQwIniJje <b 8). 92, 08 
A1-Hw6r (fflO), 860 
Al-Qwir, (blO). 681 
Al-9w6tit (12— 3— m4>-6— b6). 177, 238,257. 
827. 486. 487. 488, 441. 468; dlaeeneloM 
amonK. 486, 486, 440 
9w8tAt eben Gid. 421 
^wOfAt eben Gial. 421 
^wS^t •t'Tlhnma (p2— g2-'-4— r4), 120 
Hyenas, penetrate Into graves, 142, 148, 149 
fftdma (or MaltclmiA arabiea. VeL: 

MateolnUa Jtfas^li, Vel.: sappy annual to 
which the sand sticks, with bunches of 
seented reddish flowers), 182 
Hseira ar-Blm (lalO), 124, 127 
9s6in Sa*1d (16), 826 
Al-lfpOra (hlO— 19). 867. 868 
HsOrAn abn Cahaf. RiAlet, 246 
Al-^iOl (ml6— 17). 178, 174, 209. 231.247.298, 
612, 616 

Ibadidl, 479 

Ibn Ahmar. the poet, 234 
Ibn 'Asiiker. 669. 660, 662, 668, 570, 679 
Ibn al’Atlr, 180, 862. 364, 367, 628. 646, 679 
Ibn Bah^i 40 

Ibn al’FahIh. 808—610. 683. 679 
Ibn Gubejr. 668, 679 
Ibn HaldOn. 866, 867. 679 
Ibn l^awhal. 867. 610, 611, 628, 678 
Ibn HlUm, 'Abdalmallk. 633. 636—637, 539. 
541, 670, 660 

Ibn QordAdbefa, 861. 866 . 612. 628. 626. 627, 
682. 668. 668. 678 

Ibn Hubcjra, commander under Caliph M«r- 
win 11, 861 
Ibn al-*lbrl, 660, 670 

Ibn Ishih. 688. 586. 638. 641. 668—668, 668, 680 

Ibn al-Baltnlal, 46. 88p. 680 

Ibn al-Kalbi. 100. 869. 611, 612 

Ibn (otejba. 641, 668. 580 

Ibn Munhld. 978, 660 

Ibn an-NattSr, 868 

Ibn Roite. 682. 680 

Ibn Sa'd, 682. 588, 642, 680 

Ibn SeimplMi, 862, 680 

Ibn aa>SikkIt. 40, 882 

Ibn as-Zabejr, 861. 880 

Ibr&hlra Pasha. 6. 68 

Id oba ^mdr (herb with tall stem, very few 
leaves, and a head of reddish flowers), 74 
Al-tdAn (fl8). 71 
Iden, RUte umm (nlS— 14). 204 
Ida. Umm (eO). U; 22: (fT). 81. 804. 396: 
(jS). 08 


/don «l-^ndr [Attragdliu CohlrletM, DC.; 
snbihrob with white hairy branches and 
leaves and large yellow flowers), 287 
IdlbaMi. 477— 478. 493 
IdiblMl, 478 
At-Idrtsl, 619. 662. 680 
Idumea. 604 

Ifloga tpteata, Tonk, See Znejma 
I^liu, 488 

Ijia Ibn Bnhtia. 861 

Al-*IJAt, TKll (f6-8). 2. 4. 11. 18. 26. 84. 77. 

88. 91. 877, 380. 892. 894. 488, 469. 667 
Al-Iklll, 40. 662 
tia. 118 

HAha. 248. i6£-267. 281. 624 
AMIAha, 76 

Illness. 6. 11. 201—204: care during. US, 101. 

192. 207; ill persons hurt by aeent, 20 
n-pi-a-U. 488 
Ai-ImAm ‘All. 868 

ImAm Bben SaHld. 286. See aleo Sa*Ad. Eben 
ImAm MAsa, 629 

tmperata eyltndriea. L. Bee ffol/a 
Imrulkajs Ibn A#bar. 588. 64B. 547 
Imrulhajs Ibn HuAr. 91, 126, 284, 580 
India, 76. 448 
Indian Ocean, 499 

Inklls. 427—429, 481. 432. 438, 489. 442—444. 

See aleo British. English 
laBeriptloBs. Arabic. 846; Greek. 846: Naba> 
taean, 196. 801, 470. 471 i 9afa% 841 
Irak, 42. 46. 66. 70, 100, 118, 126. 196, 200. 
224. 284. 2S6. 287. 272, 608. 869. 861, 871, 
427, 480. 442. 444, 608-611, 616, 620-624, 
628. 632, 688. 636. 641, 643, 646, 547—650, 
668. 664. 680, 661, 664, 666- -666, 671 
Irie Sieyrinohiitm, L. See So'*id 
Irrigation dltobes, 66 
'tv, Hirbet, 484, 604 
*!sa. Al, 281 

Isa ibn 'All Ibn 'AbdallAb, 364 
Ibn MOsn. 862. 867 
Imlab. Book of, 490, 481, 407, 581 
Al-Iaill. Ravr, 863 
laamme*. 487. 488 

Ivotis auerorarpo, 1. G. See Homvdn 
l^aet. 479, 401B-498. 681 
UhmaelJte tribes, situation of, 492, 498 
Ishmaelltes, 480, 480—494. 497 
lalljn and the Rwf^. 427 
/sllb (CoMIe aril BAs, Bom. Vel.; bushy 
perennial with bare, greenish branches and 
long olustera of pink flowers), 199 
IimiM!, brother of UAIed al-Rasrl, 884 
XsmA'Il Ibn JQaef Ibn Mub^mmad ibn JOeef. 

called al-UbaJd«r, 860' 

Israel, 492. 498 
Imaglltes, 481. 496 
AMvtabri, 608. 510. 612. 580 
AUlta. 264; (e6), 29. 87. 89. 891 
Italiana. 442 
Italy. 427, 601 
It'amam, the Bahacan, 470 
Iturea, 492 

lueara, 50S ,, 
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Jihin. 448 

Al-JahArde, Tenljjflt (e6), 385. 486 

JftbliD. 609 

Jabrftd (e6). 484 

Jabrudu. 486 

Jaeobt 404 

Jadl*. 488. 484 

Ja'tS. Ebcn. 14 

AUJm'b^bJ. 871. 682, 638, 638. 680. 680 
JibOt. 12. 13, 38-<88. 40. 46. 66. 62, 68, 70. 76. 
76, 70, 9(h-02. 96, 100, 118, 110, 126. 126. 180. 
138, 141, 166. 168, 106, 107, 109. 200. 201, 206. 
234, 236. 243, 246, 266, 268, 260. 261. 270. 272. 
279, 304. 307. 308. 310, 314, 320, 826. 382. 338. 
386. 389. 867, 860. 361. 362, 364, 868, 378, 380. 
881, 417. 607, 612-614, 610, 627-620, 688-686. 
644, 646. 668. 668. 680 
Ja'lu. 482 

Japa of Dibrani, 483 
Japanosu. 448 
JarkI, 36. 487, 488 
JarmOk, 671 
Jate*. 482 
Jali'e, 480 

Jasld, «on of fj&led al-|^atrl, 364 

Jaitd Ibn 'AbdalmaU'k. See Yuid 

Jastd Ibn Abl Sufj&n. 662 

Jaitd Ibn *Amr. 402 

Jaald Ibn aUMuhaHeb. 361. 621, 629 

Jatts. the Hagarlte, 491 

AUJembma, 366. 867, 611, 682, 649 

Jenb. (fClS). 3G9 

AWontOlijje. Riftlet (gll). 261 

Jontdn (or 262 

Jtiremlah. Book of. 484, 491, 496 

Joniaalem, 496, 497, 626. 648 

Je^r, 491-~493 

Jewe. 497. 498, 637. 642 

Jecrccl. 404 

Job. 484. 496, 604: Book of. 484. 496 
Jobtan, 497 

Jordan. 492. 494, 496, 609, 610 
Al-Jowf, 166. See alto al-Aowf 
Judea, 499 
Judges, Book of, 494 
Jurfu*. 92. 613. 619 
JOsrf ibn 'Omar. 622 

Abbreviation /or ]^ulb&n. jAural of 2dlb. 
See proper name 
386 

W abu-UFeJjiy, 630. 631 
l^A' ad-OAfne (18—7), 326, 827. 332. 507 
al>Subej6e (h6— 6). 336 
Ka'&ba. 40 

Al-Ka'abAt (j-il6— 17). 224 
¥a*ajj«d, Eben, 162—164, 174, 668 
Al-^*ara, 45, 69, 62, M. 65—67. 71. 86. 247, 
248. 836, 631. See aim QObt al-|^*ara 
Al-I^'asa (I-JIO), 263. 264, 417, 418 
Al^'Ai'a. 16, 124. 191. 269. 811 
Al-Kabd. 622 
b:a*bet al-*Elem, 126 
(afar Btejjen, ^iadlr (ilO). 428 
¥ibr Sa'ad al-*Afl (flS), 867 


^abr aa-Slti, 380 
AI-^AbOn, 378 

^abwin. A). 281 

Kadaba*. 483 

Ai-lCAdeaUJe (120). 861, 862, 871. 612. 628. 669 
Al-|^a*ejdit (J7).' 324 
|[a'6IH. 16 

X&f. 607. See aleo Cif 

(Aetropolae pyeeneie, Del. ; A. ffo/eneie, 
VeU; A. Muetli. Vel.: A. rodiaCne. Shnbg. : 
A. tenvimpie. BoIh.; A. tribvloideB, Del.; 
A. (rirodiatttt, Bge.: A, tubereuiatiu, DC.: 
low auBttal with prioklp leavei and fleshy 
huska or podi). 187. 206. 222. 262 

(subebnib with bushy branches and 
dense flower heads), 56, 67 
iCaiserllebc Akademie der Wissenschaften, 681 
AUl^AJem. 62; (i20). 630 
ffajit. 614 
Ka'ba'. Al. 16 
AU|^'. 371 

|^a)*a or Kal'at. See proper name 
Al-l^al'a, 880. 381 
bLalamAn, fi. (u4). 878. 380. 381 
Ka)b. Beni, 36. 40. 46. 66. 61—55. 70. 76. 76. 90. 
300. 101. 126, 130, 168. 195. 199—201. 205. 285. 
246, 266. 260. 272. 309. 314. :»5, 3:i6. 365. 417. 
481. 612—614. 620. 621, 624. 627. 633. 6.*M. 
687— 639. 641. 643. 646. 647, 660. 662. 654. 
665, 562 

«;alb al-Gemal (nil), ) 7. 193 
AI-K^alfAn, 66 

A'alb (Fervia oinaiea, Bolss.; tall perennial 
with deeply divided leaves and compound 
umbels of yellow flowers), 91 
Kalia (Halnnoenemi* piloea, Hoq.; small, 
bushy, gray, woolly herb with thin, prickly 
leaves), :)7. 74, 334 
^alt l^aw'n, 608 

aI'^aw 9 a. See Al'^sw^a 
^Ita. 619, 62U 
Al'Kalflfl. 624 
Kamasballa*. 486 

KamnM (herb with tnll stem and decom- 
pound leaves), 49 

KamJe (Peravarvuni orabieem. Vel.: charm- 
ing little annual with blue flowers). 222 
Ai-I^anfara. 438 

lEanfarat al-'AsItUJe. See AI-‘AsIsljje 
Al-^ar', TIOI (b7), 96 
I^Ara, 279 

AU^Ara (ml2). 164, 181, 162. 191, 194—195. 
228, 276. 276. 281, 286, US, 265. 297—300. 
808, 804. 816. 821, 534 
Al-Kar'a (g9), 403 
$ar'a MubardeA (bl9), 868 
(arAffv Ibn al-Abwaf. 688 
i^Armt. or (Art. See proper name 
KarawilAt (eS), 11, 384 
A)-KarlJJe, 206 
AJ-bfarlnln. 246 

AI-lUrJatAn, 79. 661, 662. 664—566. 672. See 
aleo al-2erjltejn 

Al-¥arjatejn. 83. 79. See aieo Al-2erjltejn 
l^arbar (J7), 824. 421, 441. 477, 495 
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Varkhljn’. 40, 234, 233, 361, 603, 660 
(artFOr. 4B4, 496 
Al-Varma. Tell (16), 384 
Kttrr&i (i4UtMfii otroviotaa^um. Boles.: Aarlle 
with bluleb-purple flowers), 200, 287 
^(sfijein ad-Demni (mO). 122 
ifofiba’ (or ^Wfiet ol-^oM ; DiuUHonia Fora- 
koMm, Vahi.: tall nrraea with wool<oeer«d 
Boalee). 182, 167. 282, 287. 818, 816 
VAmdi «b«n Nu*<r. 882 
Al-^aftm, 117, 281, 286, 200, 810, 427. 481 
j^afliiit aUAmab (1 8,4)), 118, 121 
fa^mi ar*Ruboiine. Sett Ar-Rubejme 
Al-Ra 9 tr, 261 
Kaakar, 861 

^afr. See proper name 
icofr, fortified fhrm. 870 
Kaer al-'Awaft (mlS). 204 
l^afr beni MubOtel. 264. Jtf4, 868 
KaarOnIjie (b 18). 868 
Al-Rata*. 868 
AI-^ati'K. 16 
Al-Ra(ab. Radlr, 406 
Rataba, 488 

ffafaf (AtfipleXi L.; subshrub with small, 
drooplnir. yellowish flowers). 102, 112. 118. 
812. 816, 828. 848 
Rafaf. RArt umm (alS), 862 
Katanalol, 604 
Al'Katlb. 571. 5r2 
Al-Rat*ljje. aeeJAn (jl4). 220 
Al.Ra(tA*At. Tell (e7), 86 
Ra^Af, the sl«|Ei hound. 67. 87. 98 
AKRattAml (16). 96. 82G, 464 
Al-RattAr (glS), 868 
AI-Ra'Od (US). 246 
Kaw&kbe. 604 
ANKawAtel. 66. 824 
Al-KawAtel. 66. 824 
Kawkab. 40 
Kawkab. Beni. 604 
KAvemljJAt, 866 
AI-KAalmSn (SM fll— 12), 629 

(Solcola (aemUs, Forsk.: eobshrub 
with grayleh leaves and small flowers), 89, 
41, 08. 70, 74, 96. 220, 286 
Al-Raswlnl, 610. 681 
RbejJAn (fO), 18. 24 
KbOd, Qafan (dll). 87. .46. 61 
AUKbOd ))ain (e-fS). 76. 69. 

Al-KbOi. 16 

Al-RdAbAt. Radir (hl6), 286 

Al-Rdejjer (k8). 816. 816 

Rdejm, BIr. 681 

RdeJm eben fibejl. 66 

Al-RdArlJie (dIO). 167, 185, 166 

AI-RehAAeb. BIr (dll). 81. 281 

Redar. 477. 481. 482) 484—488. 400—498. 406: 

revolt against the Assyrians, 462. 486 
Redem. Bene, 490, 401, 408-^407 
Redsm, Inner deeert. 494 
Redem. land <rf, 497: range of, 494, 497 
Redma. 491. 498 
Al-KefAf. 622 
Beble (86—7). 84 
Xeibtl. Uoim, 149 


A)-Rejn, Beni. 100, 101, 130, 310, 324. 826, 886, 622 

Al-Rejn Ibn Gasr, 826 

AI>ReJn Ibn Rn^'a. 168 

Riga tribe. 40. 158. 662 

Rejs ibn Zuhejr. 130 

(Pyrethrum MaeiU, Vel.; scented 
perennial with thin branches, hairy laves, 
and many heads of bine flowers). 46. 48, 60, 
128. 198. 248. 248, 262. 268, 466 
AURcJfflma. V. (hlS). 246, 421 
Rela). 41 

Kelwa. Rabra>l- (m6— 7). 126 

Al-Kelwa. Ra«r (m6— 7). 126. 517, 618 

Kem Aladdin, 681 

Rena* Bofta*. 560, 562. 671 

Al-RerAJa. 57 

RerAla a)>MeIcb. 824 

Al'Kerak. 00 

RerAVer. 495 

Ai-RerArl, RlftJei (kl2). 284 
AI-RerArljie (h9). 406 

RerAier, RulbAn (17—8). 93. 94. 96. 90—101, 
110. 406. 513. 514. 510. 525. 556, 556 
fferb (Linaris aegyptiaaa, L.: low perennial 
with small indented laves and yellow flow- 
«na>. 256. 260 

Kerbeta (920), 44. 172. 268. 206. 861. 862. 364. 

367. 873, 306, 441. 643 
AWRerjlteJn, 881. See also al*2erjltcjn 
Al-Rerl. Umm (olO). 147 
Re(Cket (119). 870 
Al-Ketib, 417 
Keturah. 498, 497 
Al'Xffif, 628 
Al'KfOf. MiAi (nO), 181 
Khar, EI-. xv 
Kbarilita, 867, 861, 520 
A)-RbatAn, 16. 604 
KJiejf Haftal (ml2). 106. 196 
Xbtdihn, (qlO). 146 

Khornan. 021 
Kbur, Eli XV 
Kiepert, H.. 661, 580 
RUAl. 272 

KlIAb, Bent, 76. 76. 188, 618 
XlR&na, 684 

Xtnda, 684, 687, 6to. 640 
Rinnesrln, 600, 610 
XUu of Raldlll. 488 
Al'Klswe (f4), 624 
Ktttel, RuMf, xvl 
XltUm, 491 

Al-KlAb (DlO), 166. 184 
Riaj'a. Umm (mlO), 167 
AkRIaJJe. Rlfrlet (jl2). 841) 

Rieib a]>*Abd (n7>-8), 128 
Rlefb aJ-RelwAt. Sa Al-RelwAt 
RlejR aa-BAjle (plO), 146 
RieJbAt al-6edl (112), 200 
Rlejbftt al-fiabeJAe (fll— 12). 68 
RlejbAt a)-WareJ6 (J7). 824 
RIeJbAt al.2a'adljje (fl8), 60 
AKKlejbUJe. R. (plO). 147 
RIsiieb TalAl (J7). 324 
RieJJeb umm a)-*Bbl (j7-«), lOl, 828 
RlejJeb al-Wu*6r (hl4). 248. 244 
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fflejUdn {S^vlgnita lonfftstirfa, B.B.: mn an- 
nual with unall pink flowers and clrealar 
husks). 20B, 282 

AI-¥leJllAn, Qabrm (i4<-5), 347 

AI-VUIAt (c8). 405 

^lOb 9amed (in7)> 126 

As-^mufa, *Anese (de^lO). 1. 4, 27. 103. 165. 

222. 808. 404, 422, 420 
Kna* (ql8), 454 
Al-^ejfjAt (mO). 124, 167 
Al-^nejje. 472 
Al-¥n6nl (e-^2). 63. 521 

AI-|:n«n(iiAt. 68 

^odima. 861. 866. 681 

KoftUria pfUwidea, Pen. See 

Koelpinia linearia, Pall. See ta^jat at-teja 

Koran, 427 

iforfi(Deverraehlorantka, Cobs.; bitrh shrub 
with divided leaves and small Kteenlsh 
flowen). 128, 144, 196. 200, 230, 248, 265, 
27.3, 316. 466 

Al-Kds. Ab- <e6), 380. 384 
Al-Kows, Ab* (mil), 467 
Al-Kraje (|>10), 148 
Al-Krajje (113—14), 206 
KrAn as>SAb«' (the seventh month, about 
April). 43 

KrO'ai Maftna. (hll), 265. 256 
Al-KreJ. 82 
Krejn. Al. 56 

^rujlAii, Eben, 186. 168, 170 
KreJtAn elH'tt RAied, 136 
Krcmcr, Alfred von, 256. 581 
Rrefie. 275, 277. 270—281, 200, 296 
iCripa (PlarUago Coronopua, L.: Plantago 
ovata, Forsk. : a kind of plantain). 200. 222 
Kr4(a*. Bfr (bll). 44. 47. 40. 61 
KrQn. Ummu (120). 530 
Kfft* al-KsOrijjit (olO). 148 
KfA* al-Morr (olO), 148 
¥ 78 ' at-l^nljj&t. See ApT^nUlAt 
AU^vM* Qa«m (I— mlO). 166, 807. 310 
Al-Kfcjha (j7). 324 

Kaajbra {Pimpinella pubanUa, DC.: Pim- 
pinalla arabiea, Boiss.; anlse-llkc plant). 
238 

Al-Kvejr (flO), 369 
Al-Kfejr. gin (e4— 6). 378 
Kfejr gabbis (el6), 70. 627 

(low perennial with hairy, prickly 
leaves), 186 
Al-KMr, 56 

KfOr al-Bbw4n, 630, 631 
AI-KMS, 14 

Ktafa, M. abu (118). 244 
Ktajje, g. (fll), 88. 261 
gpUie, Hokr (ol2), 47 
Al-Xtajfit. 06 
Al-Ktejf«, 98. 417 
Al-Ktejfe (e6), 878 

Ktelft al-ganftar (JO— 10). 261, 266. 416. 417 
Ktejft al-gOr (iO). 286. 416. 417 
Ktejft a^TreJf (JO), 400, 412. 416 

(or *amaba\ Solanain sifMieum, Boiss. : 
bittersweet-like plant). 801 
Kterl, M. (gl6). 246, 621. 620, 681 


Al-gt^wa, M. (hl6), 244 
Al-Ktuwljje (hl6). 244 
Knbbt al-'Afiflr (e4). 878 
Kttbbt an-Nayr. 878 
Al'KubeJsa (el7), 70. 231, 680 
Kubejsit, 82. 76 ' 

Kubejsi, 242 
Kubla. 75 

KubOr. See proper name 
Al-Bu^‘a, 06, 637. 646. 647. 640. 561 
Ku*id. MoVr (hl4). 246. 260 
Al-KOfa (h 20 ), zv, 109. 286. 243, 246, 268, 270. 
272. 867. 869, 861. 862. 864, 866—868, 371. 417, 
461. 408. 608, 600, 610, 612, 513, 616, 520— 
626. 627—632. 684, 642. 647. 666 
Kufrin. T^r^b (fl7). 248 
Kulbin, plural oj ^llb. See j>roper name 
Al-Kulsum. 621—628 
Al-Kumejt, the poet, 141, 246 
Kunajb, 180 

gOr, plural 0 / Kirat, girt. See proper name 
Ai-gur'. 06; (flS), 868 
Kir, girt umm. 177. 27 » 

Al-gOr. d. ab. (jl6). xv. 224. 226, 227; (kl4). 
201. 217 

Al-gura*. W&di, 180, 511. 516, 622. 582 
Al-gurii. 626 

guriklr, 70. 02. 06. 100, 101. 110. 368. 518. 514, 
610. 626. 526. 664. 666 -564. 666—571 
Xurafifl. 487. 488 

Kurds against Bodoulns, 68, 54. 442 
AUgureJjit. 180, 364. 616, 528, 660 
gurrif (rniponetla homom, L.; bean-llke an- 
nual), 488 

gOs, 'Ajn umm. 372 
gueam. 661. 668—565 
Al-guvejr. 378. 380. 630 
Ai-gufcjr. gin, 378 

gufpjr *Amra (16). 884. 840. 848,444-847. 861, 
414, 614 

Al-gu(iml. the pout. 41. 31. 248 
Ai-gntb. d. (110), 121. 270, 310 
Al-KuleJJer. the poet, 62 
Al-gothufine, 246. 86L 864. 47i, 611. 621, 622. 

624. 628. 629 
guVna. 890 

Al-Kwiibe. 16, 172. 214. 288. 282. 310, 461. 464; 

emigrate. 464; rebel against an-NOri, 172 
SwObde. 680 
KwOfibi. 16. 172. 208 
KwMeb, Eben. 288 
f^vajfimo (or ramrdm), 238 
Al-Xwejt, 281. 286. 886. 428. 430, 432, 444 
Al-gwira (ni2), 622. 623; (ml2), 281 
gwOrit al-'Enis (hO^lO). 261, 262. 407. 408. 417 
gwOrit ar-Bljetin. See Ar-Rljetin 

Al-LAbbe (nl8— pl7). 177. 180. 161. 203, 208 
Al.Libde, 488 
liattin, S 86 

Lagoeeris bifida. Via Soe Ifotowa* 

lAha. girat (1— hll), 76. 212. 246, 260. 055. 

268, 268, 269, 261. 268, 408, 418, 423. 608. 624 
Lohjol at-taja (Eoelptnta linearis. Pall.; an- 
nual with thin, upright stalks bearing little 
heads of yellow flowers). 187 
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La))m. 683 

1^11 of Jodi’, 488, 484 
AJ-Lijftm (mil). 287, $9i 
Lajlm. 814 
La*1a*. 871 

Royleuna, Woll. S«e To'mtirra 
l^mmeiiB, Hoori, 621, 681 
LaribiU. 487, 488 
Layard, A.H., 477, 681 
Lfeaehmaffi, G.. xv, 681 
Lebanon. 886, 666 
LebfU, Qabra-U (mlS), 200 
Leben, Umm (k7). 114 
Al-Lefta*. 18. 82. 488 
AI-Lej»MI (J4). 386 

Al-Lejl (J12). 244 

Lejla (k8). 312. tfi4 : daughter of aUGOdi ibn 
Rabt'a. 648. 640 
Ai-Lejle. fiiftiet (kl2). 284 
Lekt8. ifobra (elO). 76 
Lele, Aba (h20). 372 
Lele al-Ceblre, Abu, 372 
Lele a^9aHK> Abu. 372 
Lemleme (p6). 180 

LeotiUtdan aniumnalia, L* See ffalola 
Ltsjtidium Mtivum, L. See Rttid 
Al-ldbben (18). 6 
AI'LlkiJed (m—112). 107 
Liaona astniptiatia, L. See tflerb 
Lifloria aeeoloatea, Bolu. Ky. See 
Uiukria MitMli, V«l. See 
Lion. last. In northern Arabia. 387 
ALLIsin (hl8). 368 

LMn a(-f«rd6 (Lyetum borbonim, L.: boa- 
thorn), 884 

Uss (jS— 0). 96, 98. 412. 416 
ALLIteJme (mlO). 157, 166 
LtChosperffiam eoliomw. Vahl, See |/amd| 
Little Gate of Raiders, 463 
Lliani, ehased, 221: roasted. 222. 228: tracks 
of, 148 

Al-Lmit (ri2— 13). 67—71, 248. 621. 529 
Loltam riffidviN. Gaud. Sue ZwAn 
Al-Loyof (118). 628 
Loffcii (or irajba), 162 
Lotm anguntiaaimMM, L. See Zrejie 
Lotua GeMia, Vent. See Zrejie 
Lubbdna (Slaohye oZ/tnte, Free.; StaehVM 
Jfiwtlt, Vel.: subshrub with dense hairy 
branches and small ^ flower racemes: 
of the mint family), 801 
Lufti8n, 886 
Al-Lu’lu'a, 88 
Luma. 607 
Lumejma (117). 607 
Al-Lapif, 128. i«9. 188. 149 
Lwejza (or Iwejeijje; Amvgdalita arabicas. 

OllT.: an alrnood shrub). 229, 884 
Lioejnjje (or iicejca). 230 
Al-LweJsliJe. 417 

Al-Lwejsljjfl. Rlftlet (f— gl6). 248; (klS). 802 
AI-Lw.JiIJje, i. (jS). lU 
Lyciasi araWtmm. ScVw. See *Atoeei 
Lyeiam barbaram. L. See lAeAn ol-rnrdb 
Lyon. D. G.. 479 


M. Abbreviotioa for Mobr, UbOr. See proper 
name 

Ma‘>URarab (hl9— 20), 872 
Ha* ae-Saaia*. 613 
Ma‘abbel. Al. 16. 268 
Ma*8n (18), 324. 436. 518, 628, 651 
Al-Ma*8re£, A (k9). 118. 812 
A)-Ma*i4ar. R. (kB— 9), 814 
Al>Ma~8ie. Umm (f6). 13. 384 
Ma*8ile. 276. 280. 283. 206 
A!.H4biJje. *A. (J— k8). 814 
Macbed-raba, 629 

Al-Ha6mvn (j9— 9). 98. 99, 113. 416 

AUHabmen. t. (hlT). 236. 624 

ALMadmi. 2ellb. 236 

AUHadb'Ini. 661—663 

Madianltee. 479. 479. 494. 496 

Madjan, 610 

MadkOr. 536 

Maeeena. 500 

Ua*4rtT. Al. 16 

Maeeanlan Gulf, 603 

Maeeena, 600 

A!-Ma*8fre. 08n (u5). 381 

Ha*fiha, 371 

MafrOd eben Wbejf. 464 

Masalani. M8 

Uiied. Al. m 

H&8ed, Fejyat ummu (114), 214 
Maitna, 624 

AUUakna, Riftlet (hit), 24$. 258. 624 
Al-Ha»r0ne (e6). 896 
Al-Mah8d, K8H (gll— 12). 266 
Uabbflr al'GdeJr, 457. 458 
HahAflr al-^'aai, 264 
Mahbt. Tell (J7— 8), 100 
ALHabdl, 867; cemetery of. 372 
AI-HabfQr (f6). 12 
AI-MabfOr, Badtr (kll— 12). 202 
HahmOd of the tribe of ai-^afbfte. 362 
Habna. 269. 624 
Maikeae. 600 

Mail route, Britlib. 76, 77 
Maisanlos Kolpoe. 608 
Maiaaoites Kolpos. 612 
Haimne. 5(W 

MaJhO*. R. (m9). K2. 124. 168. 166, 167. 287, 438 
Hajsar, ItB 

Ma*J0b, the' 'Ett^'l. 88, 96 
Makbarat al-Ma*tan>^. 380 
Al-MakhOI (eB). 18 
Al-Maki. 99 

Makl. Tell (fJ), 100. 323 

Makr (rolyearpoea frepilis, Del.; subshrub 
with long roots, small gcay leaces, and white 
flowers). 182. 200 
Al-Maksflra. 2, 881 
Al>1ia*k0f (g-’h4), 361 

MeUiolmia arabiea Vel. See ffzdma 
Ueledmia Mnaili, Vel. See ffgdma 
Meleolvda nefudSeOt Vet. See Tarba* 

MBIefi, Eben. 281. 400 
UaJefaetors. puniihmeat of» 827, 847, 421 
AUMileb (Sl8). 869: (hl9— 20). 371 
AJ-M8Ieb. RMr. 868 « 
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Al-Malek tl-Mil*aiyun, 839 
Al-Malka. 270 
MilkAt m(-|Cnmfol (e€). 12 
MUkAt Kl-^nrr. 60 
MAIbt al-fisbbdl. 681 

Mallk-Kamaru. Mm of AiiuiiO*uta*. 478, 486 

ai-Haiiiu. as 

Maly. 66. 284 

Malva borealiM, 'Wall, Sec Ifmbbeisa 
Malva panriflora, L. Sec Unhhejaa 
HamdOk cbm SatfAm eben Sa*liii, 264. 292, 
801, 419, m, 422 
Manaaes. 401 

Al-Man&fcr (e7— d7— 11— cl2), 87, 231. 886, 609, 
611 

Mandanl, 606 

UAne*. Al. 10 

M&ne* eben fjadi', 423 

Al-BUii*!, 680. 631 

Al'MAn'ijjOt (dlS), 02 

ManVa* ar-Rabba (fO— 7), 09. 01 , 202, 408. 511 

Al-Manbflla (jll), 244 

AUUanVura, IfOa (e6), 663 

Haneaku of Hagalanl, 468 

ManyOr al-MarlOV, 877, 887. 888, 441 

Al-Manfar (irl8), 869 

Mansd. 628, 624 

Map of Northern Arabia, the auihor'e, draw- 
ing of, xflf; baeia for, xW. xv ; eketehcd by 
naUveii. 108. 106, 207, 208 
Al-Mara* (jll). 244 , 464 
Marabb al-Awejaef (k8). 116 
Marijh!). Abu (blS), 244 
Al-Harbat (el2). 68 
Marclanue of Huraclea, 600, 502, 681 
Marduk-apal-lddlna. 460 
Mired, 162—164, 176, 280. 290. 296. 299. m. 

467, 470, 474. 682. 634. 686. 562. 6ri8 
Maree. fed on ^ol/o, 323: Rwala worried 
about their. 10. 200. 263 
MarfOd. 426 
Marra, 200 

Marrin. Raia^’a relative, 277. 288 
Marrdr (Pitrelhntm damoeam, BoIh.; chry- 
aanthcmum-llko perennial with yellow 
flower ktiadB), 287 

Marriage, among the Bedouins, 7; girl needs 
her brother's and cousin's consent to, 176; 
girl reserved for her cousin, 284, 286: girl 
disliking her cousin files from his tent, 
240, 241; man shall marry, 6 
Marshes, 323. 366, 366 
UaiBimani, 479 
Martcnl. 606, 606 
Martini, 606 
ManOk, Rndtr, 407 
Mas’a. 477, 478, 486 
AUMaUhde. 296, 298 
Maaani, 604 
Al-Masinl, 652 
Al-MaUref. 563 

Al.Ma|bah> 40 

Maael. 604 

Malfta'a, Beni, 661, 664 
Masha, gabirl (klO), 260, 467 


Al-Maihad (dl6), 629; (Melbed *Ali). 281, 370s 
(Meibed Qnsejn), 200 
Maiked ar-Rhaba. 630 
Uaihhr. Bben, 281 
Maslama. 540 
AUMaflOh (j8). 98, 99 
Massa*. 479, 498 
Massignon, Louis, 867 , 681 
Al-Haita', elan of al.Ajdc, 14, 84. 390. 891, 306 
Mas'ftd eben 'Wejned ay-Sbeibl. 127. 128. 188. 

138, 185. 138, 141. 142, 144. 140, 149 
Mas'Od. Birat (gl7— 18). 362 
Al-Mas*idl. 866. 521. 684. 637, 640. 642. 681 
Ma('in eben 9e)‘in. 62 
H,(u, Al, 279 
Matar eben Brejd. 281 
Matricaria arabiso, Vel. See f/l^rra 
Matthew, (jospe) according to St., 497 
MottMola arabten. Vel. Set* 

Mallhiola 0 xjrecras, 1>C. See 

Al-Miwardl. Muhammad Ibn al-lJasan, 661, 662 

Al-MayirP. Mabirl (glO). 76 

Al-Mbowjtijjit. tfabari (jl4). 227 

MMblli Tel) (olO). 149 

Ai-M66men, Qabra (glO). 261 

Al-Mdejsts (f9). 78, 79 

Al-Mdejsisit, Sc'ihin (fB). 78. 392 

Ai-Mdirem, 16 

Meadows (rijdf), 200 

Me6imen ar-Rha*. 121, 209. 811. .714 
Mecca. 20, 63. 96. 839, 862, .66. 871. 414. 610, 
518. 634. 643. 666 . 667 
Mida'a (c6). S8l 
Al'Medife* (o6). 130 
Mvdijen Siicb («7). 180 
Mcdhcm. Al, 16 

Ai-Mcdhem, 9a6m (elS— 14), 62 
Medicago ABeherainiana, Urb. See ^aaak 
Msdfoogo laetnialo. All. See //osafe 
Al-Medina. xv. 20. 53, 92. 96. 178. 176. 336. SOS, 
610. 613, 516, 618. 619, 622. 623. 630. 632, 
534—541. 548, 647—660, 664, .666. 667 
Mediterranean Sea, 477. 610, 616 
Al'Mefilll, 372 
Ai-Mefrab (h4>, 98 
Al-Hefrviijje (I10>, 122, 209, 320 
Al-Meiider. Tell (1 12). 197 
Me'icl. Eben, 14. 241 
AUMeienne. 142. See alee Al-Mftenne 
Me^IAd, Eben. 269 
At-Meftles. 0. (g»— 10). 408 
At-Meiles. BAOm (1 13). 200 
Meftwcl, Eben, 9 
Al-Mehdet (g7). 94 
Al-Mebdet. Tell (g— h7). 91. 94 
Al-Mehedd (flB). 368 
Miblmabad. 866 
Mebtaed Edlb, 620, 661 
Mebsen, AJ. 16 
Mebsen. the Bedouin. 216 
Mebsen il 'Abbis. 863 
Mejs, Al. 66 

AI-Mejserl (k8), I17, 118, 812 
Al-Mekijtl. 872 
Melbib> Sben, 238 
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Mep»eiB. Eben. 14. 8B1 
Melbem. (f8). 7B 

Kelbem. Tel'ftt (el2), 59 

Al-Mellib. (he). 336 

McmUft. 234 
Menibhe. 84 
AI-MenUl (b 9). 403 
Ai-Hmteef (h~16), 832, 836. 389 
Menirin. Fells, 807. 681 
Al-Merbhb (^ 0 ). 75 
Mereenitrlei, 424 

lierchsnte, mffer In ernr. 894, 298 
HerlUje, Snbrn (R). 78. 387 
Merft al-*A4rs*, 600 

Mer( Ribet. 640. 664, 668. 603-<606. 671—673 

Herft n 3 -$ufRr. 671—673 

Uerft nf-^tt^arln, 678 

MerteV. 08 

MerwAn 1. 640 

UerwAn 11, 801, 880 

MeM*, 407 

AI-M<dAdle. 84 

Al-MefA^eb, 62 

Al.MefAbl«. 14 

Al-Me^*td. 382, 388, 387 

AUlfoAier. T. (hl2— 14), 247, 261 

UeUbb Semri (e6— 0), 886 

Al-MeyAltb, clan of the Weld *Ali. 14, 84 

AI-UeeAme, 231 

Md'An eben Bakr. 62 

Mel*An ebon $aber, 62 

MeUne. 10 

MefArbe. 46 

Al-MeiAlle, 84 

Meiohcd HuMdn. 307 

AfeMiROrvaneAemam Ferafcahlei, Hoehit. See 
5emh 

AfeMtRbrvofiCAemvm nodiflorum, L. SeeSemA 

Meefted al-FelAi, 800 

Med«d al-dedld, 880 

Ueefted al>|(adain. 880 

Al-Heihed, 629: (IfeBhed IfuMln), 643 

Mdlhed 'All (120). 281. 867 

Mdhed 9uiejn (f(20), 307, 896 

Utiihed aKRueeJn, 342 

Al-Ueeina’, Tell (g7), 91 

Meuad eben QaJiAl eben |^reJ(An, ISO 

MCMpotamla, 42, 70. 237, 201, 367, 861, 373. 

474, 490, 610, 611, 620, 822. 689, 643 
UeMpotunlan d«Nrt, 'olO 
Meeopotamlan plain. 67 
Al-Mdrmt (bll), 260 ' 

Al-Melrefe. 801, 802; (rI 9). 869, 368 
Af«fp4* (Cypenw congUmerotuMt Bottb. : sraM 
with ■troBR, brown roots, narrow, sealed 
leaves, and splkelets). 145, 200, 207. 808 
Al-MetAba (JO), 118, 814 
Al^etAba. Ifkrt (hll), 266 
AI>Me(Arfe, 62 

lCet*d eben 'Abdarasts eben Balld, 64 
Met*eb eben HaddAl, 22, 28, 44, 47. 40—31, 63. 
64, 847, 860 

Afetadn (Aatfopalas emnilonim, Vel. ; Astrop- 
dins laaeroboCrya, Bge.: eiAshrub with 
prlekly leavee and einnll flower beads), 128, 
145, 107. 287 


AI-MeUber (15). 337. 840 
AI-HelAber. Umm (118), 272 
Al-MeiAhtr (d), 181, 187, 189 
A)-KeiAisn. BUhn (gO). 91. 408 
Al-MesAre*. tfsbm (mil), 466. 407 
Itattel eben (uten, 881 
Meed al-^a^b, 877 

Hetben eben fia'lAn, 4. 102. 208. 462. 463 

Hesjed, Eben. 14 

AJ-Holeba (114), 287 

Al-Meswa*. |[Art (bl4). 244, 846 

Uftejbel. Al. 16 

Hftejd, Al. 14 

MAelll, Al. 60 

AI>MAenne (qO). 142—146, 179 
Ai-MbafOr. 411 

MbafOr ar>RbAII (hll— 12 ). 243 
MhajOb. Al. U 
Mlhallaf. Al. 52 
Mbammad eben DwOreA, ISO 
Mbammad eben (arajjed, 180 
Mbammad eben Vrejmls, 66 
Hbammad eben Melbem, 04 
Ubammad eben Balld, 147, 140. 396. 481 
Mbammad eben finMAn. 4. 112, 889. 309. 462 
Mbammad a)-^*lb. 1. 17. 21. 28. 26. 27—20, 
81, 83—86, 87. 44, 47. 64, 60, 77, 82, 04—86, 
09. 90. 118. 120. 127, 131. 146. 104. 187—191, 
210: eontrad with, 189; relation to Bedou- 
tns. 89. 90: thefts, 187— lOt 
Mbammad BA'1-s-BabAra. 128. 129. 181, 133— 
185. 138 

AI-Mbammadl (fl7), 70 
Mbammala, Mabra (kl2), 802 

AI-MbarOb <i0). 882 

Al'Mbarab* Halm (1 IS), 201. 204, 206, 297 
Ai-MbarOb, taltat (118), 190, 201, 203 
MbarAt {SeorpdffBma arabiea, Vel.; scented 
herb with long root, tall stem, decompound, 
hairy leaves, and many yellow flowers), 70. 
220—822. 870, 871 i nse of roots of, 70, 222, 
228. 270, 271 

AI-MbarOta (H). 00. 89, 892, 890. 606 
Al'MbAf, (UhArl (kll), 209 
Al-MbA|At. 9esjAn (hlB), 244 
Al-Mbattam, BlAIet (kl2— jlO). 234. 230 
Hhavls. 681 

Al-Hbaaiaa. telfb (d9), 40 
Mbejd. Al or Eben. 65. 433 
AI-MheJdUja (p9). 188. 188 
Al'MbeJmAt, ^Or. 246 
AI-MbeJnAt. 68 
AI.Mbejne, 212 
Mbejne, Eben, 288 
Mbejsen, Al, 62 

AUHbeJwer. ^ulbAn (el4). 08. 09. 600. 627. 
691 

AI'MbeJfer (kS). 118 , lis 
Al-Mbejfer, l^ulbAn (jO). 820 
MbO^. BlAld. 201 
Mlbsam, 479. 498 
Hldbat Pasha. 881, 882 
Al-Mlfewel, BftOm (mil). 200 
Al'Mlblef. 14 

AUMlJAdln (blS). 1. 61.A6— 00. 08. 04, 190, 
204. 016. 627. 628 
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Al-MlJAb. S. (dll). 38. 42—18. 76, 74. 622 

Al. U 

Hllltarr GeoffTAphlcal Iiwtltnt?, Vienna, xt. 
1. 367. 877 

Milk, 462: diluted with wster, 64 
Mindll al-¥a('i. 166, 176, 177 
Al-HlnkAf (g7. h8). 91—95 
AI-MiniAr (b9>, 49 
Al-MlnUtrAt (f6), 12 
Mlnwa (j7). 324 

Hlrage (sorAb). 74. 76, 227. 269: fatlsuei 
nerves, 269 ' 

A)-Mlrteka (nil). 167. 193 
HUA*el. 462 

Hil*al eben SaffAm eben fia'lAn. 2, 238, ia0 
Mlfib^f' 302* 462 
Mlima*. 479, 493 

ANHlsma* (rll- -qll). 168. 179, 421 
Al-MUma, ^el* (jS). 99, 108. 111. Hi. 313, 314. 
448 

HiamAr. Tel) (h&-7). 94. 99, 326 
Al-Mlemaa, and Qadtr, 263 

AI-MiamAs, Tel*ct (hia), 262 
HlKruf eben Kurd!, 174. 204 
Milt. 64. 69. 81. 82, 264, 381 
MltVab. 361 

Ifis'elabuMatai'. called Abu Za'Ala, 209, 210. 
213—226, 227—230. 233—238, 244—260. 262— 
264. 264—269, 242—269. 273—278. 281. 282 
Mjele. ummu (m7-'8). 126 
Mkaan.' (JIO). 411 * 

AUMkeJrecn. 384 

Mbejr akMil-2Aocd (fl4). 70 

MbejrAt sd-OekOk (mlo). 217 

MkujrAl ar^Rkejje (kl&), 220. 606 

HbejrAt al-^urejfa. 328 

MbOr, jdtifwl of Mokr. 5ee proper name 

Al-Mlajda (mil), 165 

Mleb. Habra (nil), 193, 289 

Ml«b' V- (n6). 124, 132. 167. 170 

Ml4b. (Qr (o8). 180. 131. 134 

M16b> 2. (plO). 146 

Al-Mlejea (n7). 126 

Al-HIAke (d8). 38 

Al-Hlofi, BUAr (el2). 69. 63—6$. 68. 70. 527. 528 
AUMlofi. 6. (fl2). 63. 0 $. 73. 234 
Al'Mnebba. Darb (J7), 310. ito. 619 
Moab. 100, 324, 326, 478. 486, 486. 492—494, 
607. 669 
Moabites, 497 
Al-MA'ada. S. (plO), 147 
MoawlTah. Caliph, 361, 381. 621 
Mohammed, the prophet. 266, 633—344, 646— 
648. 661 

Mobr. See proper name 
Monex, thefta of. 189 

Moon, eclipse of, 818, 819; greetinff of the 
new, 78 
Al-Mopara, 367 
MorAra, the iiedfd, 288 
Morejmt al-FA^r (n8), 126 
MoakAb. 428. 442 

Mwlema, 48, 881, 486. 488. 637. 688. 640—642, 
644—649. 661—664. 668. 564. 666. 668. 569; 
expedlUona agalnat DAma, 636 — 562 : march 
from Irak to Syria. 668 


Moaul. 68. 612 

Mother, loved by her aons, 64, 67, 68: loves 
her child. 181. 182 
Mowfa^ H- (nA). 126 
Ai-Mowt. MIAS (n— o9). 181. 29i, 170. 617 
M6>a> wife of the chief of ar-RabbAlliJe. 860 
AUMra*. Sc'Ib (hia), 244. 246, 4S4. 466 
A}-MrAi*At (h— 18). 96 

Mrdr (Caatourea omblea. Vel.: Ceataarea 
Maaili. Vel.; annual centaury with bristly 
flower beads). 287 
AUMrAbljJe, *Ablet (fl4— 16). 246 
AUMreJbAt. 84 
A)>MreJr (112), 194. 199 
A)>Mr«Jra. (nB). 126 
MfejrAt al-Harma (k8). 114, 1J5. 619. 620 
Al-Mreiieb. Tell (plO). 146 
Mrts. WAdi abu>l-, 680 

AI-MrAt. l^ulbAn (nil). 166. 167. 193, 616. 686 
Mpm' (Afltrona tndantata, Desf.: shrub with 
white branches, Wfdg e -ahaped leaves, hard 
spines, smalt, yellowlih flowers, and sweet 
fruit). 102. 104. 112. 118. 149. 167. iM. i0», 
312. .316. 318. 323. 326 

Mhk' (Seortonera, L.; with long, narrow leaves 
and stalks bearing single heads of yellow 
flowers: edible), 200. 262 
AUMsAdde (117). 224. 226 
Al-Msajjeb (g20). 488 
AI-MaaJJer. 'AJn. H7I 
Mianna. Al. 16 
Ai>M9arrab (kl9). see 

M&A&. See proper name 
AI-MAAA (19). ]22: (glO), 146, 176 
MlAi eben 'AH, 413 
AUM^Awri. HArt (116), 217 
Ai-M^Awri. Mohr (Il6), 217 
Al-MAAhed (fl8), 368 
Mse'ld, Rlfrm (olO). 147 
Al'MscjietAt. RuJbAn (elO), 46, 76 
MicJtAt. TIOI (plO), 138. 146 
Al'MAejlU (hlB). 302, 367. 368 
MsAiem. Al. 231 
Al'Myella (18), 98 

MMt, Al, 16 

MtejrlHAt (e6— 6). 11 

Mfj (dry da'lAjf ol-ifemal. Srorzoneru Musiii, 
Vcl.: perennial with long roots, white, dense 
branebcB, and hairy heads of yellowish 
flowers), 128, 816. 323 
Mu'aba, 486 
Al'Mu'aJ, Darb, 166 
Ai'Mu'aJ. d. (n'rolO). 167 
Al'Mu'aj, TenlJJet. 166 
Al-Mu*aJieb. VArt (114). 836 
AI-Mu'aJJele, Blftlet (g-hl2). 266; (kl3). 201 
Mw'oatafo (Zoi(tJlM»/sru» nudieatilM. L.; sub* 
shrub with many thin, leafless branches 
and small, yellowlah-green flower heads), 
48. 288 

Mnbarres. iellb (ml2— 18), 200 
Mu^nr. 611 

Mzdir at pmejr. 883, 384: at ar*RabbAIUjc, 
860: at detAta. 864 
Al-Mo'Amtre (el7), 680 
Al-Mu'Afer, 2ellb (kS— 9). 814 
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MufftffU the herdsniML. Ci» 114» lfl8» 183, 188, 
191, 192. 297, 299 
Mufaffl eben penile, 826 
AUHulrejhlr. (gl4). 248 
MuhAmmed. the prophet. See Mobamnied 
Bful^smnied, Sultui, 46 
MutMuniDsd abu TAjeh, 446, 448 
Ma^aauned eben eben Smejr, 390, 897 
eben Sa*Qd eben Hel^em, 887, 

892. 893 

Mu^nmmnd eben Tnjjhr. 890 
Mu^nmiiind al-UnmOte. 867 
Ma^uninnd Ibn AU Bckr, 621 
Hul^nminad Ibn l^nblb. 6S8 
Mn^funmnd Ibn Mulame, 636 
Huhninnied «d»en e]«|fal8wi, 231 
Mohammed wclad Slejbtb. 23] 

Muhanna Ibn *tM, 48 

Al-Mutidata. 614. 617, 622 

Mubrea Ibn ^arll al-Mub4r«bl. 671 
Mubrl, M, 617 

AUMubaddaal. 116, 117, 128. 180. 188. 809, 826. 
328, 882, 887. 880, 862. 464, 616—518. 626. 627, 
668, 681 

Mubitel. l^afT. 628 

UnVbkel. Vagr beni. 246. 264. 868 

Al-Hultdt. 368 

Al-Mumbatab, 2elfb (e9— 10), 41 
Al-Munalfiba. sto, 619 
Al-MundiT ibn al-^ftret. 361 
Al-Uunearbe (fl8). 868 
Al’Muntbr (hl2), 264 
MuntefU. 221. 264. 428, 444 
HunteflU, 211 

A]>Murabba*a. fi. (dll), 48. 45, 48 

Miir'af. Al. 14. 16 

Mur*aTi. 16 

Murra, Beni, 180. 824 

MQfla, Al. 281 

M(ba. ai-dejb. 6. 7. H. 10. 21. 22. 26. 81. 88. 
67. 77.84. 102, 106. 110, 111, 132, 180, 146. 
169. 224. 276-^277. 282. 284. 289. 292. 298. 295, 
297. 819, 889. 418. 419, 422. 428. 429, 481. 483, 
484, 437. 439. 440. 443. 446—447. 463, 461. 
See abut Hiull. Aloli 
Al-Uufajjab. 649. 661. 564 . 671 
Al-Maiajjeb Ibn 'Alas. 234 
MufAmel, Qabra^U (n6), 126 
Museoeltes. 442 
MuaeJIlma. 540 
Muibrooms, 264 
Moabulin. 236 
AI-MusbuIAn. 283 

Muall, Alois, Arabia Petrosa. 320, 604, 681: 
Ifnpejr 'Amro, 346. 681 : Mop of Northern 
AnMa, zv, xvl, 1: The Middle Kuphratea, 
867. 378. 474, 671: Ncrd-Afobien. xv: Nttrd- 
lieker ^sdds. Verberieht, zr, 682: The 
Northern (Isdds. zei. 477—479. 496. 496. 682 : 
Nofibsm Ne^ xle. 474: Polmyr s we. xlll. 
1. 367: ZeitgeaekiotUe, 667. 58:L See also 
Mtba. ai>8«jb 

Mnsilia orabieo. Vel. See 'Ar^sd 
Mnarin. Abu (fl8). 369 
Al-Uoflabra, (plO), 147 
AMlualaftcdda. H. (hl6), 244 


Al-liustSAda (nlO). 167, 186, 296 
Al-Mustanfer. the Fatlmide, 862, 364 
Mu*taf)ed, Caliph. 362 
AI-Mu'tadle, Billet (gl6). 248 
A1>Mu(alla' (18—6). 12 

Al-Mucannbbi, Abu-VTaiieb. 90. 126. 196. 199. 

808, 619. 622, 628. 627, 682 
Al>Mutanna Ibn Q&reU. 371, 649. 564, 666, 667 
Al-Mu'Urpe (112). 244 
Mu(iwe* eben ^pcjr. 326 
Mutejlei wvlad TleJbAn. 281 
Mu()ab Al Fefir. 84 
Al-Muwaffebl. 867 
Mumssar, 283 
Muwejsel. 804 
llusa. 476 

HufAd, broker of Okajder, 539 
AI-MOAde (bl9). 366 
Al-HwAblb. 486 

^Todfola (Anarrhinum orientale, Bth: coarse 
herb with a flower thyrsus), 334 
Mwe31. Uabra ammu (elO), 76 
Al-Mwejseo (mil). 196. Ml 
Al Mieibel. 84 
MfigjAn. Al. 62 
Al-MpeiiAn. t. (o6). 134 
Al-Mpella (111—12). 246 
AI-MsArtb, 268 

N. Abbreviation' for NaV^, See proper name 

An>Na'aj% (n6). 189. 190; (plO), 146 

Na'aAa. IPArat (el2). 62 

An-Na'Am. M. (hl8). 246 

An>Na'Am. Ribm (oO), 188, lift 

An-Na'amAnl (119). 244 

Na'Ame, Bben. 162 — 164 

Na’ar (or fa'). 238 

Nabicha. 608 

Nobaitai, 478, 486—488. 490. I9t 
Nabataean Arabia, 607: boundary, 607; burial 
ground. 142. 144. 146, 272: Inecriptions, 196. 
SOI. 803, 470. 616: writings, 471 
Nabatasans. 336, 474, 478, 484 , 466, 467, 490. 

491, 498. 499. 602, 614 
Nabaloal. 492, 498 
An-NabA. Abrab, 121 
An -Nabe ol-Barbf (j6). 826, 617 
An-Mab( aA<Serll. 121 
An-Nabl. 40, 41 
NabI al-BUr, 41 

An-MAbira ad-DubiAnl, 100. 166. 109. 286, 824. 

836, 836, 417, 682 
Nabk, 614 

An-Nabk, 828, 608. 616. 517 
A&'Nabk abu Jfh^r (ID), 121, 310, 408 
Noehiba, 606 

Aa-Na'cii. See TIAI an»Na*ejft 
NA'ein (17). 421 
AS'Na'Ane, 66 
NAfel eben HeJyAl, 14 
Naftt, 491—403 
An-NASed, 0. (IIA). 224. 234 
An-NAfted, lUm (118-17). 224 
An^NaAmo. Zaltat (m— nlO). 187 
An-Nabtt. 626 , 

An-Nobl, 622 
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All-Na||l> (fl8). 359 
Nabr, See proper name 
An*Nahrcjn, 366 

ATaMnte (PMudoorwpiiia arabieOt Vel.: low, 
bushy annual with divided leaves and small 
heads of reddish flowers), 1B7 
An-Najrab, 680 
An-NAha. 9adlr (ell). 74 
NaVb. See proper name 
An-Nabi. &. (dlS). 61 
Namr. Beni, 63 
Namsa, 442, 443 
ATa'na' (kind of mint), 243 
Na(?)-])|.a-tc, 483 
NcL^r, the herdsman, 24. 2R 
An^Nawr. Tell (fl2). Od, 66 
N&for eben Me'ftel, 14 
NAfer eben Muhammad al-^sejnAwl, 377, 406, 
400. 410, 413, 416. 418 

NA^er eben *Obejd al-Marldk. 1. 23, 24, 108. 
Ill, 112. 168, 167. 188, 100. 203, 210, 212, 214, 
283. 284. 206, 301, 332, 337. 343, 367. 377, 
378. 306 

An-NAsfa (oO). 134. 138 
An-NA^fc, (J13— 14). 234 

An-NAyfu. Riftlel (jl4). 228. 220 
AfaiR (dry soIm^ ; Arialida jilumoea, L. : smooth 
irrasH with roots (o which sand sticks, and 
winded fruit), 60. 09, 126. 126. 136. 166. 166. 
167, 205, 216. 236. 208 
Naslb (icD, 363 
Naflr. Al. 16 

No^r, leader of the Carmathlans. 63 
Na^r aMskandsrl. J AkOt’s informant, 40. 41, 
126. 270. 326. 368 
An-NA^lljje. 307 
Natnu, 486. 486 
An-Nawawi. 640. 682 

NawAzl. plural o/NAsj«t. 5ce proper nnmt* 
MawdAn. 316, Se$ also NowdAn 
Nawmin. l^Aral (1 13 — 14). 208 
NawwAf ebenSaMAn, 1, 3-d, 0, JO, 13. 16. 18, 
22—2.6, 42. 83. 102, 103, 106 108. 110, 111, 117, 
169—166. 167. 171. 172. 174—176, 180, 100. 102. 
207, 200. 240—242. 276. 277—280. 283. 286. 287. 
280, 290. 295. 209, 306. 363. 388, 392. 396, 416, 
410, 488— 424. 426—430. 432—436, 437—441, 
443—440. 461—463, 461. 470—472: asks his 
father’s help. 174. 176; despairs, 286: enters 
al-Cowf against his father’s will, 169, 207; 
marriages of, 6—7, 306 : reconciled with his 
father, 287. 288: reconquers al-Oowf, 423, 
424; stirred up against his father. 287 
Naea* (Poa roneinna. Gaud.: Poa ainaiea, 
Steud.: blue grass-like plant). 187. 200 
NAsel ebenDAbl eben TneJjAn, 446, 447 — 464, 
468—460. 463, 464, 471 
NAcjet. Sss proper name 
An-NAfra (fl2— 13), 64, 88. 70. 262 
An-NbAJl, 649, 660 

An-NbAft. ¥• (18—0). 104, 111, 119. 120. 303, 
810—812 

Nbeifa (Reoamarta KypsrieoidM, 'Wld.; sub- 
shjitb with gray, longUb leaves and red 
flowers), 343 

NebaJOt, 478. 484, 490—498 


An-MebEljje (b 20), 649 
NebhAn. Al. 84. 471 
Nebuehadneuar, 490, 495 
Afsdl* (Atrootylis eomoea. Slab.: Atraetyli* 
flava, Desf.: thlstle-Ilke plant), 343 
Nedd (Saasda solio, Pall.: small ^nn ti«i with 
pink flowers). 384 
An-NcdOf (ill). 244 . 246. 266, 454 
Nefel (rripoaalta hamosa, L. ; Trigonella mo- 
nantho, CAM.: Trigondla etellata, Forsk.: 
elover-llke plant), 222. 343 
An-NefOd (olO — 14 — pl4— 16), xlv, xv. 66, 76, 
79, 103. 126, 126. 131, 134. 137, 139. 146—150. 
158—167, 169. 176, 184. 186. 191. 196. 2:U. 281. 
292. 293. 296. 307. 335, 408. 417, 446. 449, 460. 
464 , 461. 471. 472, 498, 603. 608—612. 518—620, 
638. 660. 663: datroyed wells In. 148: dlf- 
floult traveling in. 131. 132; dunes In, 132, 
140. 162: formation of. 132; growth of. 186; 
hollows in. 132. 162. 166: pits in, 132, 152, 
156: roads in. 162; treacherous, 160; wants 
saerlflcea, 203 
NoAal. 62 

Neild. 42. 46. 71. 103. 118. 200. 214, 308. 431. 474, 
611, 512. 614. 663 
Neftd al-9eHs. 511 

An-Neftef (h20). 106. 172. 231. 266. 357. 370, 371. 

600. 601. 503. 6A4. 612. 615. 523, 630. 644. 645 
Neitl [Cynodon Dactylon, L.: dog grass-likt 
herb), 3)8 

An-NeiHU. 63. 68; (nO). X26: (n7— 8). 126 

An-NefttlU 9 ailm (f— el2). 62 

NeftrAn, 361 

Ni-ArAn al-KOfa. 361 

An-Nrbt^'b (bl2). 67 

Neighbor, among the Bwala. 4, :t88 

Nsjjtl. S. (p9), 198, 149. m 

NejjAn, 141 

NeJsOba (111), 273, 463 

bfvjl'U (perennial with high stem and green, 
scented leaves), 37. S9. 41. -14, 40. 54. •'19, 

81, 68. 73. 74, 81, 88, 98 
NpjtAI. BIcjbAn’s nephew, 64, 67 
An-Nekdijje (j9). 113 
Aa-NeVdijje, RlAlet (kl4), 227 
Nemcl. Ammu-n- (gl8 — ID). 360. 363 
Neurada proeumbena, h. See Bo'ddn 
An-NevAieffl, ^Art (h— glO), 76, 261.262, 403. 406 
An-NvvAjem. TIOl (h7). 91. 94, 336 
Nfejdejn, ’AVlat abu (hl6), 246 
Nbala, Qabra-n- (hl7). 244 
Nbejb (hI7). 234 
Nhejdejn (hlO). 261 
An-Nhejdejn (mlO), 124, 167 
An-Nbejle, Mokr (114), 217 
Nlba'AU, 478. 486 
Nteaoor, 605 

Niebuhr, Carsten. 867, 580, 631, 663, 682 
Nibaru of Ga’pAnu, 483 
Nlhja. 88 
An-NIVAb. 622 

Nijpd {Aeteriaeua graveolenM, Forsk.: shrub 
with hard, gray, hairy braneha and many 
hads of yellow flowers), 128. 222, 286, 246, 
334 

An-Ntl. 362 
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Nile, 4I» 

Nlmr eben 'Adwftn, 216 
Nineveh. 420^88. 486, 487. 480. 682 
Nitfnna (ndentota. Deaf. See Mfa' 

Nkejda (Euphorbia MuMtli, Vel. : Euphorbia 
Pejoliiei L.: a apeoles of annual ipnrffe). 
801. 334 

An-Nmil (118). 244 
N6dab. 491. 402 

Noea MpinonuunTnOi L. See $«rr 
NUdeke. Theodor. 682. 682 
Nomad road. 320 
Nomades. 601. 602 
An-No'mftn ibn fabtfa, 364 
An>No*liiin Ibn ^-Hundir, 41. 860. 618 
North Arabian polllieB, 110. 118. 176. 288. 
886. 387. 380. 308. 300. 429- 488. 480. 440: 
mediation of the author. 287, 433— 485. 
444. 446 

Notocenu oanariaute, R. Br, See 'Eibet uutm 
wdiein 

Nowdin (kB), 312, 816 

An*Nfejr (n — mO). 126. 127 

Nfejr, A), family of Al Mur'af, 16, 143, 144. 

176, 208: family of the Ma'Ulc. 270 
An-Nub«j, 40. 41 
Nu'dr. Eben, 882. 86B 
NufeJI Ibn 'Amr ibn KilOb. Beni. 46 
NuflfOn, HV(kr afau (cl6). 246 
Nubala. 481 
Nul)ba. Mokr (hl6). 244 
Nubvilit, 326 
An-Nub«il«. Tel'ct. 246 
NOV. tfabra-n- (hlO), 263. 417 
An-NuVejra. 361 
An-NuVra. 408. 467. 461, 604 
NnVrat ar-RBejdin (n8). 126. 130 
Numbera, Book of. 494, 496 
Nunejr. Beni. 38, 40 
NOra (mil). 467 
NOraddtn, Atabeir. 880 
An>N0rl eben £ia*14n. Prince, xlll, 1. 2. 4. 6. 
9. 14, 16. 24. 26. 31, S3. 77. 81—83, 86. 86, 
02—96. 97. 100. 102—104, 106. 110, 111. 118. 
114, 117. 118, 120. 127, 120. 188, 186. 142. 
148, 162, 164, 166, 167—181. 183. 184. 186-198. 
106,200—206. 207-214, 216, 223, 229. 238— 
f44. 263—266. 262. 268. 267. 274—276. 280— 
287. 289—302, 306—316, 318—321, 826—329. 
832, 383,446, 343. 346. 347, 368, 877, 862—384, 
886, 887. SBO. 302, 896, 396. 308. 880, 403—406, 
413—419, 421—424, 426—429, 433—436, 487— 
464, 460, 461. 468. 464: and Nawwif, 192. 
207, 287; and the Turklah Government. 
827. 847, 877: beaU hla young wife, 316. 
816; oomplalna of hla daughtera. 294: 
dlvorcea hla wife and inarriea bar younger 
alater, 168: feara vengeance, 2. 242. 248: 
flghta hla brothera. 2, 288 248; generoua, 
884: hungry, 894. 806. 809: Mila over 180 
men, 2; levlea taaea, 230; nobody carea for 
him, 294. 296: raeelvm feal^, 868: robbed 
hla alavea, 295 « 

Aa-NufrAnl (j7). 100 
An-Nuwajri. 868 
Nwejrftn eben 'AftlAn, 66 


An>Nw6Vl(< 472 
An-Nlejb. SOV. 472 

Oaaea: Chf. 826; al-Gowf. 160, 161, 470; al- 
yhra, 196. 197: SkAlca. 279: at-Tmejl. 366: 
danger In approaching or leaving. 148 
Oath. 32. 83 
Obaera, 608 
Obaura, 608 
'Obejd. Tell (fl8), 72 
‘Obejdallfth Ibn al-^urr a)>Gu'fl, 364 
'ObejdAn, Al. 16 

AI>ObeJJef (g— bl7. hl6. 118). 287. 248—246, 
287. 866. 368, 626 
A)-Obejy aKAreJJe^. 16 
AI>*Ob3l{jje (02). 69 
Obdrel af-^lj&n (nO— 10). 128, 168. 184 
ObdrUt a|>9U' (kO-lO). 114, 118. 812 
Obi), the lahraaellte. 491 
Obolla. 867 
Odagana. 607 
A]-*Odejb. 361. 609, 629 
AU*OfeJn. Ab- (fl6). 70 
Al-ObaJder. 367 
A)-^V6b. 380, 664. 666, 672 
Okajdcr ibn 'Abdalmalek. 633. 634. 687. 6:)9— 648. 
560—652 

Okajder ibn al-^amAm, 640 
Al-OVajyer, 640 
A)-'‘OVde (inl2). 105. 623 
*OVdet al-^owf. 105. 622. 628 
‘OVejlat a)>Bikr (p8), 141 
'OVeilat al-rh\eT (vh-9). 141 
'OVejlat al'LeVUie (p9), 141 
AMOVdle (hl4). 246 
'OVdIt aim Elrjf. Abu 

'OVdIt al'BnejJe (hl4). 246. 246 
'OVfilt al-Calb (bl4). 246 
'OV6)t an>NAV3 (hl8), 246 
OUvca. picking. 8T8 
‘OmAn, 114. 406, 488 
Omani, 614, 616 
'Omar. Caliph, 548, 669 
'Omar Il» 381, 629 
Omayyada, 881. 618. 622. 643 
Omena, good 24. 226, 460: bad, 

to aee the Elcib, 37 

Ononio hroviflora, DC. See C/mm tden 
Ofioaia aerroCa. Forak. See Vmm idea 
Orebeni. 604 
Oreboil, 600, 604 
*Or(), 868, 488, 680 

OvBfnbo (Boeata murioata, L.: white, hairy 
herb covering tlie aaad). 167 
‘Orf aVT»iilbe. 49 
'OrfAn, Tell (e7— 8). 86 
OHent, 180, 891 

Oriental Seminar. CliarleB Univeralty, Prague, 
svii 

Orlaa, 672 

OrobsneAe, !«. See Eehb 
Oatriehea, ^ by the $lejl>. 182. 266; mi- 
grate. 266 

Othman. Caliph. 06 • 

'OlmAn. BanetuxT of the Sheikh, 880 
A]>'Owein (bl6-l0). 868 
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PKla«Btlnft Tcrtla, 498 
Faleitlne. 68. 489. 479. 482, 494. 609, 616. 621. 
669, 672 

Pallftcopu. 867 
PftlUeotaa, 600, 603. 612 
Falladlum of theBwal* belongs to the prince. 
288, 239, 242; kept In the mid«t of the mi- 
gnting trfbe, 194: movee nt the inme mo 
ment m the prince. 287; ought never to 
fall out of hie eight, 318 
Palme, are to be watered, 298 : male pollen 
shaken upon female blosaoma, 268 
Palmyra (cB). 79. 248. 824. 488, 487. 488, 498. 
601, 514, 616, 666. 572 

Palmyrena, 1. 87. 42, 103, 886. 867, 862, 429. 
481. 483, 486. 487. 490. 493. 494. 498. 499, 
602—604. 607. 609, 612, 629. 568 
Palmyrent* Arabia. 499 
PajHtver (oevtgatutH, U. B. See Deide^a 
Papover HhoeaH, L. See Dejdt^n, 
Paraearyutn arahieum, Vel. Sm Ifomla 
P6rhn. 498. 497 

Paronvehia arabiea, Vel. See Bwi^a and $idd 
al'demal 

FarLhlane, SOI, 602 
Pasltigru, 614 

Peacemaking among the 'Anoxe, 808. 399 
Pedion. 607 

P^panum L, See Sokrat al- 

l^anajztr 

Felaer. F. £., 480 

Pclly. Lewie, xv, 682 

Feluslac branch of the Nile. 499 

Fcnfueefvmdfchotonium, Forsk. Bee jSaram 

Pcrela. H78. 643. 549 

Perelnn empire. 256 

Peraian fort. *Ajn at-Tamr, 362: $a|r beni 
Mukhtvl. 364 
Foreian garrlun, 364 

Perelan Gulf, 867. 483. 402. 406—601, 608—506, 
•611. 512. 614, 616 
Fenian Sea, 409, 600 
PeraianH, 255, 442. 538. 56U. 664. 672 
PenlkoB Kolpoe, 612 
Peters. J. P., 566. 556 
Petra. 498. 600. 602. 606. 614, 615 
f* 0 uttnger Table, 608, 682, 683 
Phalarie hrachpetaekue, Lnk. See {fofmjye 
Phillatines, 407 

Phlomia orientalia. Mill. See Sokrat ai-h^ 
rddin 

Phoenicia, 506 

IHeruUum wtgare, Desf. See 'Affd 
Pions rodteota. Forsk. See N<twddn 
Pilgrim Road from al-KOfa, xv. 862. 417, 449, 
461. 530 

Pilgrim Road from Syria, 92. 96, 116, 116. 

180. 889. 361, 414. 618. 619 
PtmptneUa arabiea. Bote. See Keesbre 
Pimpintila pubendOt 1X3. See Keejbra 
Plpee. 172 

Plantapo Coronopue, L. See ifrita 
Plantago eylindrieo, Forsk. Sm Ribla 
Plantauo Gintiit. Vel. See Rthla 
I*lantago ovata, Forsk. Sec Ifr^a 
Plants. 89 


Pliny. 492, 499. 602. 504, 605. 607. 608. 614, 616, 
682. 682 

Poa eonciafio, Gaud See Naso* 

Poa liaalea. Steud. Bee Naea* 

Poems, composed to the author. 238, 287, 282: 

originality of. 191. 192: rcehalioa of. 215 
Poet, composes poem. 286, 287. 246: dsolalms 
his oompositions. 216: employs tee fsmiliar 
words. 287: roving. 216 
Pole star, hdpa to keep direction. 224, 286. 236 
Politics. See North Arabian politics 
Peltfoarpaaa ffagilUt Del. See Makr 
PolygofMim eoutett/erme, S. B. See ^o^mt 
Poole. 840. 811 

Pfu^goa arohieo, Vel. See Cezar 
Prayers, rsdtlng of. as excuse for shirking 
work. 81. 220, 226 

Prince (an-Nfirl eben Ba'lin). Sec An-N6rl 
eben Sa*16n 

Prophet See Mohammed 
Pronunaiatlon. 826 
Provisions, lack of. 81. 309 
Psalms, Book of, 492, 496 
Psciidooruptaa arabiea, Vel. Sec lVa*l«ie 
Pseudo-Whkedi, 662. 682 
PteronthMs rchtnotits, Desf. See Ru*ej#a 
Pteroeephatue pidvendentue, Boias. tel. See 
Sadarat on-no^el 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus), 600. 602 — 607, 
509. 610. 612. 632. 582 
Ptolemy Soter. 616 
Pufa*. 483 
Putea. 607 

Plfrethram dumontm, Bolss. Sec Marrttr 
Pprethnm MvsUi, Vel. See 

Quatrembre, Etienne. 862, 864. 582 
Querdi. 666, 666, 

Abbreviation for tedlr. See proper name 
Raabenl. 604 

Ar-Ra'an. 681 (ml4 — 16). 217 
Ar-Rab6b. 689 
Rabila. TcU (i8). 100 
Rabr. Al, 16 
Al-teda*. W.. 622. 629 

Al-tedaf 824. 926: (fl7, gl8, 016—16), 248. 
256. 869; <j— 16), 3SA, 607. 522. See aUo 
TObt al-tedaf 
Al-tedhrl (j22), 580 
Al-Werljje. 864 
A}-9a^st ummu Nbsidejn. 261 
9a<^Ir. See proper name 
RAf (nil). i65, 167. 166. 198 
RaTa, 390, 394 
RAfe* eben MAIef. 52 

RAle* Ibn 'Amtra, 626. 564, 666, 668. 668. 667, 671 
Rafba. ^rat (gl7). 244 
Bafr Ibn ‘Amlra. 626 
Rafta* eben Mwejell. 274—278, 280. 281, 283 
RAAel. 866. See also Marmt RAftel 
BAftel, WAdI (16), 836 
RaAia*. S86. See also Marrat RaAla* 
Ar-Baila*. 101. 8J5, 886. See also Manat ar- 
RaAla* 

RAb. («12). 68. 60, 86, 627 
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Ar^Ba^abft, 804 
Ar-B»^a, Tell (fl8— IB). 860 
Bat^anw, clmn of the Sba'a. 44 
Ar-Ba^UM. Kirt < 1 — kl8). 201. 226 
Ar^ B ahba. S.BW. 681; (north of the Qawrftn), 
18, 76. 484. 606. 606: (medierai), 41. 66, 48. 
284, SB2, 8B6. 472, 604, BOB. 627. 626 
Ar-RahhAlUje (fflO—lB), 860—864, 606, 680 
Bahif. Ebon. 146. 147, 2B6 
Ar-Babmin. Tlfll (1 14). 206. 20B 
Balde, of DIeJJel eben Meftwcl, 181: Qiled 
ebeB SaftAm. 206: 1fet*eb eben Ha^l. 
247: participation In. 171: poitponement 
of. ITS 

Rain poole, b*bdri, 76. 07 : feoer. 204 
BainUl. 208; ohaiiscs acpect of desert. 268: 

lack of. 110 
Ar-Ba*JAa. 868 
Ba‘i8a, the Sammarl, 802 
AJ-Baig. 848 
Ar<BajhhB. 878 
Ar-BaJJ8n. 76 
Raiaa, 116 
Baka (cO), 666 
Ar-Baka, 666 

Ar-BakU (Sm al), 284, 260, 862, 866. 600. 662 

Ar-Bakkhol (gll). 261 

Ar-Bakkiil (blO), 867. 868 

Ar-Bakk8fl. |^&rt (gU), 261 

iZafe^a (or tUama), 187. 207 

Al-Balf. BOr (j-lU). 287, 243 

Al*]^lf, Badlr (118—14), 367 

Bambari. 604 

Ar-Baale. 600, 62l 

AivBaminik Ibn Abrad Ibn MijJ&de, 824, 326 
AfRannnAm (mlQ). 166 
Al-BMir. 141: (16). 826: (H6). 270, 882 
Bamr Beni dud«jma. 141 
Romrdm (or meddld. or kveiofiee; Htliotro- 
pium (mteum, Polr.« ffelioCropcam persi- 
cam. Lam.: aubahrub with white, brittle 
branches, rather prickly leaves, and yellow- 
ish flowers), 100 

Bamfet ad-DubtaAn. See Ad-DabbAn 
Ramfel al-*Brl. See Al-*Sr4 
Bamfet al-Ha'sQle (hl4). 246 
BAr, Bafr abu. 264, 461, 608, 620 
BAr ab>aI'BurbAn (hl6). 244 
Vr al-Ba*M (kl4). «|8. 226 
Al'BarAf. Umm (blO). 872 
Al-BarAJes (klO), llB, 269 
BarAies. fie'ibAn (1 0—10), 810 
Ba>«lia* Babra (kll), 200. 270 
fiarb, uie of term to denote tilled and letUed 
country. Ill, 287, 204 
Al-Barb, SQk, 472. 478 
Ai-Barbi, Bafr. 82$ 

Al-BAri, B- <hl2). 246 
Ar-Bartfl (nil— 12). 461 
Al-Barra (hl6), 368 
Al-Barrm. Halm (117), 226, 624 
Al-Barra. i. (k7), 100— 111 
Al-Barri, 62 

Al-Barri. d. (flS). 66. 68. 70 
BAe. See proper name 
Bas at-Tobelt, 607 


Ar-Bakde, 16 
BAaAn. Tell abu, 06 
Raitd. Al. 16 

Raltd. Eben, 117, 118, 142. 148. 162. 188. 171. 
176, IBO. 279. 282. 283. 200. 201. 209. 405. 426, 
420—486. 487. 488. 446—440. 461. 470. 478. 668 
Ar-Raftf. 628 

Ar-Raftf. Ifabn (1 18). 20L 202 
RalrU eben 'AdAb. 0. 200. 806 
Ar-BarAiUje. FeJsat (J6— 7). 828 
BaseAn. 688. 660. See alee 
Aatoei (/ietama Aoetom, Forsk.: shrub with 
long, rather stiff branches, long needle- 
shaped leaves, and hanging scented flow- 
ers). 00. 102. 848. 606 
Ar-Batam (IS). 887. 840 
Ar-RatAml (16—7). 826. 828 
Ar-Batba (gl2). 262 
Ar-Ratba. (AS). 60, 71 

Ar-Ratka (dll). 61. 62. 680. 681 
^atrofdn (herb with a thick root, a short, red- 
dish flower bunch, and two narrow, green 
leaves each more than fifty eentinetetn 
long), 343 

Ar-Ba(tAj (I 9). 310 

BatwAn eben Meried, 27. 28. 108. 114 . 808. 
428. 485 

BAwa (dl6). 881 

Ar-BawAk (c6— O-dS— 7). 83. 80. 894 . 487. 667 

Ai-BawAnem (o6). 130 

Ar-BawArl. 524 

Bawdat al-MamAIeb. 814 

RAwlJja. 880 

Rawlinson. H. C.. 30, 477—479, 4B2. 485. 486. 
682 

Ar-BawtUJe (gl6). 246 
Bawy al-$ub^k. 119 
Baw|at ai-Subejke. 110 
Rags (tree-ll)ce bush with long, flexible boughs 
and lean needle-shaped leaves ; see Figs. 28, 
20. 64, 66, 66). 181. 122, 182. 144. 149— JSl. 166. 
168, 187, 191. 103—106, 100. 287—290, 292. 304. 
807. 808, 871. 622; has strong bolls. 101; 
bolds sand together, 160; Ideal fuel when 
dry, 140. 160; Ideal pasture when freeb. 
140. 160 

Al-9a.tri. SM * 

Bagbin eben Na*lr, 882—884 
Ai-RAeergje. 884 
BAgl. AU 231 

BAgi eben l>ejdem. 441, 448 
AI-BaswAn (p6). 180 
Basks. 861 

Al-BdAf. de'lbAn (hll), 266. 259 
Ar-Bdl'AnlJje (JO), 06; '416 
Ar-BdOf. Tel*et (bl8). 240 
Beavemria hgpcffeoiilM, Wild. See NbtAa 
Red Sea. 489. 499, 600. 610 
Ar-Refedl. 62 
Al-Bejde (gl2). 266 
Al-Bedge (118—14), 288. 644, 844 
BaMd (Lep Ui u- m §ativttm, L.: ipceleB of pep- 
pergTBSs), 801. 828 

Ar-BegAfa (a8). 66. 288. 884, 864, 446 
Ar-Bcttide. 186 v 

BeservoirB. artlfldaL 884. 268. 411 
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Betid Pmdim. 481, 432 

Rastam, Fonk. See Katcm 
Beuben, 491 
BeiAsa (gl9), 298 
Reiiik, Fejyat, 246 
JW&m. Ammo (d 5— fi), IfiO 
HSejm. ummu (gS— ^). 4QS 

jilurol of RiftiDi Ruftm. See proper 

fiAinc 

Ar-Rba* (klO). 121. 266. 260. 312 
Ar-Bba*. Gebel (k6), 109. 324 
Ar-Rba, Tel'et 012). 200 
Ar-Rl^ba (bl2). 66—68. 66. 629 
Ar-RbaJJa (m— 1 18). 202. 204 
Rbajjet al-A'raft, 138. 140 
Rtegana, 606 
Bheganna. 606 
Rhegenna, 606 
Ar-Bbeibe (e6). 472 
Ar-Rbejbijjln, 472 
Ar-RbejblJJtn. SOb. 472 
Ar-Bbejm« (ilO). 372, 330 
Ar-Rhejmi, 231 

Rr al-Mu'aj, 184. See alto Al-Mu'aj, TenlJiet 
Riblo (Pioniooo etflindnea. Forek. : Piaatago 
(fintlti. Vel.: a kind of plantain), 42, 199, 
205 

Ribaftn, Al. 16 

Al-Ridf. V2rt (hlO), 261 
Ar-Rlftal. 246 

RlAi. fiurot of Rifiilv. See proper name 
Riftlvt. See proper name 
Rifflet al'furdb (Seneefo eoronojvi/oIiueDeBf.; 
herb With alternate leave*, white hairy 
headn, and email flowere), 49, 207, 262 
RidrletOn Aibah (Jll— 12). 246 
Rlftm. See jiroper name 
Riftcndn, Abu (c6— b8— 9). 40, 49. 487. 611 
Riitindn. (fabra umm (g8). 91 
Ar-Rtb&n (e4), 378 

Ar-RlJ&d. xlv, XV. 286-287 

Ar-RljAti (olO), 138. 148 
Ar-RljUi. de*Jfaan (f-g8). 91. 402. 4(M 
Al-Rg4|. 882—384 
Ar-Rljft?. 444 
RijA; ‘ElejjAn (g8), 92 
Ar-RiJetAn (110). 871. 468, 464 
BIlAn. Tenijjet ammu-r- (n8— 9). 126. 128 
Rimt (Molorwlon artioalatam, Cav.; large 
bush with needle-ahaped Icavce and iplkee 
of imall whitish flowers), 46, 64. 69, 99. 99, 
121, 122, 132, 167, 196. 199. 238, 363 
Rina. 118 
Al-Rtne (17). 118 
Al-^rAn, Blftlet unun (114), 234 
RtrAn al-BanAt (mil), 168 
Ar-Rtie (n— me). 126 
Rlit al-BrAllJje (g8). 91 
Rtit ad-Dw6ble (gB), 896, 402, 403 
RUt ummu Bftejm (gB). 91 
Ar-Rjette. TIOl <h6). 382. 334. 336 
Bbejbe, Ammu-r- (f6). IS. 26, 864 
RVejJAn. Mobr (kl6— 16), 606 

(or Mejba; Cardaae getalaa. Pom.; 
annual thistle with reddish beads), 828 
Ar-Bma’ (slB), 178, 449, 614 


Ar RmAb (e6— 7), 34; (glT), 246 

Ar-RmAb. Tell (g]7). 246 

RmAl. Bben, 176. 181, 206. 896. 446, 449. 461 

Ar-Rmam. Ab- (i— b7)> 96, 826 

Ar-Rmam. Qabra alH (fU^16), 70 

Rmam. T. ummu (112). 200 

Ar-Rmam, Umm (f6— 7), 88. 892 

Rmejle, Rafr ummu-r-, 368 

AI-RmArUje (r7— 8). 141 

Ar-RmAr. MIAS (qIO). 146 

Al-Rnejm (r— qO). 142. 144. 618 

Rn^m eben SreJJeb* ^91 

RnArn. Al. 16 

Rogers, Robert \V., 478, 682 
Roman earap. 2. 8. 834 
Roman empire. 266 

Roman fortrases; Burbu'. 92: pmejr al-*Atl«> 
ie. 2: RAn at-TrAb. 886; al-dAmAt, 894 
highway, 861. 628 
Romans, 266, 601, B02 

Rorejio (AMplez difsarpAoetegia. K. K,; 
anmfi with broad leava and small green 
flowers), 252 
Al-Rorejra (pB), 141 

Rofol (Atnplez leueoelada. Bola.; subshrub 
with raplendent lava and small yellowish 
flowers; see Fig. 61), 220, 238, 810. StU 
328. 334 

Rost. Psnl. 477. 683 
RottI (J7). 319, 324, 326. 328 
Ro^seau, J. B. L. J., 8f>7. 683 
Rowdet Nu*ml. 324 
Ar-Bowlljjr, Rljtlet (bl4). 244 
RowsAn, Al, 16 
Ar-Bdfa (HS), S69, 360 
ROfat AjJOb (gl8— 19), 390 
Ar-RAAjde. 6. (kB). 118. 812 
RIAd (or RAcjd) eben Smejr. 2. 4. 6. 10, 98— 
87. 90. 101, 397. 400. 401. 419; on the Uovern- 
ment, 86 
RIejdAn. Al. 16 
Ar-R8ejde, 472 
RvAo. Tell (h7). 94 
Ar-Rifld, 16 

Ai-RtOm, subdivision of al-Ra'Ai*a, 16: family 
of the ReblAn. 62 
Rfa*. Ammu (17), 118 
Ar-RteiraljjAt. de'SbAn (dl2). 61 
Ritbo^ l o (Seorsonsra pappoeo. DC.; bulbous 
plant with red flowers), 236 
Ar-RubeJlAt. 84 
Rubejn, elan of the Fed'An. 28 
Rubejn, Eben. 283 
RudeJ, 871 

RudrAp ol-FarAdis (g7— 8). 92 
Rttdur as-2a'atrl, 861 

Ru'ejya (or na'fms, PterunthiM aehinatut, 
Oesf.: low herb with many thick flower 
ba ds and winged fruits). 828 
RuAm. See proper name 
Ar-Bfib> Rlftlet (114), 233 
Ar-RuhbAn. Rafr (hlO). 871 
Ar-Bobbe. 18, 606 
Ar-RDbeJma, Abrab (p9), 141 
Ar-Rubejme, 622, 628. 626, 628 
Ar-Rubejme (mO — 10), 307 
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Bains: ni-A^eifer. SM; 'AJn nt-Tnnr, Ml, 
8M: BUer.884; Pmejrnl-'AtUei8: ol-Oowf, 
281i 801; 8SB, 380; punoiiB 

9wrfc|), 848—361: nl-Bnrt. 847. nl-UnwiAno. 
884: BM' nl-Asn|^. 838: Bur^u', 82: 

^■fral-BallAbit 861-863: |^«fr ar-Rtthbin. 
871 ; Bufeir 'Ainrn. 848 : ar-R^aba, 68 : JObt 
al-Radaf, 834 

Ar-RuVnJJAt. *UbaJda]IAh Ibn Raja. 78, 682 
Ru^ejie (Zynopbvtlum simplex, L.; bushy 
annual with small leavci and yellow flow- 
ers: speelee of bean caper), 238, 884 
RukrH^ (or er^'), 187, 222 
Rutruba. Umm (nlO), 167, 186, 108 
Ar-RukufaAn (h4). 347, 361: (j7). 328 
BuVubAn, RabArl (flO), 76 
BuknbAn, ^IbAn umm (J6). 320, 882 
BOm, 442 

Ar-RumAdl. 881: (flS), 867, 362 
BumAmln ai-Sbunl (e8). 78~^ 

Al-RumAr (a?). 01 
Al-RumAr, Tell <h6— 7), 04 
Rumejdln, 881 
Bumejjed. Al, 863 
Al-BuJMjr, 861. 371 
ihMnsx looerus, Balb. Sm {famsM 
Rumex iwiaatiid*, L. See ^ambdf 
Ar-Summimln (I— -mlO), 166 
BmnmAn, Eben. 171, IBO 
Ar-RummAnatAn. 871, 672 
pane. ‘AJn (hlO). 868 
BurAb, 76 

Al-UurAb (eO). 41, 76. 76. 78 
RnrAb al-RadAll (77—8). 68— oo, 304. 806. 807, 
400 

AI-BurAba. Bldlet (bl4). 244; (kl2— 13). 201 
AI-BurAbl. Radlr (116), .626 
Al-Burajfa. 626 
Rurejb, 201 

Al-Burejfa (17). 326. 327 
Bnreila (16), 12, 24 
Burrab, 70. 00 
Al-Burrab (q— p8— 0). 141 
Al-Burraba, 626. 627 
Buruba, R. umm (k7— 8), 112 
BunibAt. Bndlr umm. JJO. 331. 626. 527 
Ar-BQs, 66 

Ar-BOs, Ab-, chief, 62^ 

BOs, Ummu-r- (SM fO^lO). 630 

ROslja, 442. 448 

Bufml. 16 

Bualans, 428. 442 

Al-B^ta (NeM). 42 

AI-RAtn in Syria 3, 100, 266, 276, 380. 429 
JMts (Solsola laneifolia, Bolss.! perennial 
wlthsm^l, prlokly leayes and small, pink- 
ish ftoweri), 44. 48. 48. 60, 61, 68. 78. 74, 01. 
200. 218. 220. 228, 827. 228. 234. 236, 238, 246. 
247. 248. 262. 266. 268. 271. 278. 328, 884. 404, 
408. 416, 428. 681 
Ar.ROtUjAt, Rlftl (kl8). 201 
Ar-BQtlJJe. 6. (iO). 113 
Buwajjc. 417 
Bofuinat al-OweJf. 88 
Bofumat Mrakkas (ml8), 200 
Bupumat ar-BweJJe (yl2^, 261 


Ar-RwaJJe (117), ZS5 

Ar-Rwala tribe (h6— 6— 16— 7— J7— 8-lcO-14). 
xlll. 1. 18. 14. 27, 81. 83. 38. 47. 66. 83. 
02—06. Ill, 124, 127—120. 182, 188, 186. 140, 
142—146. 147. 166. 167, 160. 160, 182. 188. 186. 
180. 172. 174. 176, 177. 100. 181. 186, 186. 206. 
800. 216—217. 221. 287—280. 242, 268, 268. 
274. 276, 270—284. 200—298, 206, 206. 298. 
200. 806. 814. 821. 826, 381, 337, 848, 861, 867, 
804. 806, 403. 406. 408. 418, 428—429. 432. 484, 
486. 480. 441, 442. 444. 440. 461, 488. 484. 604. 
620. 628, 686, 563: camp sites. 406: clans, 
14 — 16: recognised as first tribe In northern 
Arabia. 258 

Ar-RwA(. Ab- (ml4), 217 

Ar-Rw6bel. RiAlet (s— fll), 261 

BwA'l, Al. 231 

Al-Bwcjde (ffl2). 266 

Rwejll. 101. 144. 168. 203. 310. 408. 427 

Bwejr a^-Pab'. 40 

Al-Bwejfs, Riftlet (1— hl4). 283. 238. A4.f, 244 
Ar-Rw8idAt. 08, 262. 260. 382 
Ar-RwAled, 08. See also Rw64ed abu B^fna 
RwAied abu Befna (n— hB). 02. 03. 408 
RwAied abu-t-TnrAfi (g8— 0). 08. 40:1—406 
RwAied al-6^ra. See Al-Aepl'a 
RwAied a?-Mabran. 08 
RwAied M-Satib (ffO). 406. 408 
BwA(a OerAd (mO). 124. 127. 167. 280 
Al-Bsvi (n— mlO). 157 
ByeiJe, Ammu (17). 110 
BprjwAt. Sc'lbAn (n7). 126 

d. Aibreviatiim for de'lb. See proper name 

Sa'ad, Tarab abu (dl4— 15). 82 

Sa'Ada. Tell (h7). 88, 04 

As-Ba'adAt (q7— 0), 281 

Sa'Ade. 38. 624. 628 

Ai-da*aJJeb (bl6), 870 

Sa'arri, 486 

Sab' BIlAr (e7— 8), 20, 70. 336. 302. 600, 527, 

666, 666. 666 

Sab' B»rtAt, B»nr (ell— 12). 74 
Saba’, in, 479, 408 
As-Sab'a, 16 
As^Sabba', 336 • 

SsbbAb. Al or Eben, 16, 428. 444 
As-Sa^a. 866, 366 

Sab^a Bnfawsa (orBsfowsa) (k8), 113, 813— jjs. 
818. 484 

Ai-Sa'bl, BQ8, 600, 611 
Sabib. Al 16 

As-Sabte. 26 

Af-SAbfin. RlAm (cO— 10). 41: (fl6). 70 
SdMf» ol-yardb (ZvpopAyilafn Faba/fo, L.: an- 
nual wltb green oppoelte leaves and small 
flowers; like bean caper). 818 
Saey, Sllvestre de, 688 
9ada(ro tax, 644 

Ss'ddn (ATcaroda prcMambeas, L.: hairy herb 
of the rose family with a single stem grow- 
ing from a large spiny fhiit, which rests on 
the sand), 287 

Sldda, the Ba'AAM. 200; brother of the negro 
'AbdallAh. 288 
Baddah. 'AJn (glO), 868 
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AB-SftddA))iJjAt. S63 
Ai-SBddJa (i— JIO). 264. 417 
$adeV 6elebl of Kerbela, 861 
Af-9idJAt, Bl£l (hll— 12). 2R4 
A9-9«dJe (nil). 168 
Sn'dOn nl-A6V&r. 221. 2R4. 267 
Sa^id (lri» SiMtfrinchium, L.; iris with violet 
flowers), 222 
As-Sreda. 524 
$n<«l. Al. 16 
8af, 606 
Aa-Safa. 606 

9afa*, Abu (114). 284. 286 
$afa* Itacltr hfarsOl^. 467 
Af-9afacll. 866 
Af-9afAba (ltl2). 862 
6afallcbl (114). 287 
Af-^af&wl (h6), 386 
A8-9anwi. ^adtr (kl8). 201 
A9-9anwlJjat. Illftl (114). 286 
Af-9anwlijit. ^'^IbAn (ho— 6). 886 
A^9af6wljJ«t umm al-A'waA (116), 286 
Af’^afhwijjet umm aUAem'&n (114—16), 2:)6 
Ao-9afAwijJet umm al-Qalf. 244 
Ad-Saffftr, 'Ajn. 372 
Aa-9afra* (14—6). 884 
Sad^ral <U-0erdd (or fiwb), 884 
SaSartU (Peganum Hartwila, L.; 

African rue). 364 

;Sadar(it ol-ftarddfn (PhioiaM oneatalia. Mill.: 
shrub with broad wrinkled leaves and 
7ellow flowem). 884 
Saftarat aUMubeJItt (16), 347 

a«-iuih«l {Pteroetphalma pulvwrvlen^ 
(an, Boias. Ba). : perennial with thick root 
and thin stems which b^^ar woolly, sreenisb 
heads), 334 
daftartt B«it. 881 
As-Sahab (17). 118 
Sohovt (dry yoiicjdn), 118 
AS-dabam (jS). 98 
As-Sabam. TlQl (jB). 98. 99. 113 
9abar. 484 
9ah&rlft. 680. 631 
A«-9afahrtft. Tarab (113), 24.1 
Sa^im (Gagea retioaiota. Pall. : small bul* 
herb with linear leaves and one sinicle 
yellow flower), 200 
As-Sabtll (£7). 91 
S&hlljje, Umm (gS), 403 
As-Sahm, 380 

9abr. ‘Ajn abu (gl8— 19), 360, 368 
9abr. Beni (1— j4— k4— 6— 14), 6. 8 , 171. 238. 
327. 384, 414, 440, 463 

As-Ba'l, Darb (e7. e— fl4), 30. 88. 70. 76. 77. 

81, 884. 627, 660 
AB-Sft*l. Tel*et (cO— 7). SO. 80 
As-Sa*td (hl2— 13). 249. 262. tSi 
Sand, Nahr, 861 
Sa'Id. Twejjel (q9 — 10). 146 
A#-SaMdl, 326 
A8-Sa*tra. 167 

Ai-avb,. m 

Stjbs, VulUn (k«), IIB, 311 
Ai-SUbe. S«t. 4TZ 
9ajd. 'Ajn. 830 


9fcjer eben Burmin, 82, 3S, 106, 108 
Sijet. 18 

9ajjib Bben Oandal, 127, 128 
Sailed. Eben. 233 
Ai-SaVtV. 417 
dakb Semrl. 880 
Sakrs. 890, 394 
Ai-dabra. 630 

As>Sakfinl abn ‘Obejd. 364. 618 
Saladln. 878 
Salamja (b6)> 48. 609 

^‘lin. Al. or Eben. 16, 109, 136, 162. 176, 28B» 
326. 406. 421. 438, 668: power. 110: recent 
events, 288—243 
Sa'lin. 0abra (elO), 76 
As-Salifln, 52 
SAleb eben Frejft, 231 
9ileb eben Thijir. 396 
Silem. Riftlet (16). 114 

Salinas, In aU&err, 371. 372: In WidI Slrb&n. 

102. lie. 818. 816. 824 
9ilb*> an^NOrPs daughter. 294 
A«-9a]bijJe (113). 244 
SallOm of the Weld 'All. m 
Salma* (rlB). 126. 130. 307. 498. 608—610. 5R4 
Salmin eben Zejelin, 16 
Sslmanassar III, 477 
Salmanl (vt Maaci) Arabes. 608 
Soisoia ineonesesns, CAM. Bee ^a^rdf 
SolsolotHsrmis, Forsk. See {fadrd/ andA'afk^ 
SalMla iMcifolia, Btu-aa. See Adfc 
Balt, sold in the depression of Slrbin. 326; 
rock. 86S 

Salvia controverso. Ten. St>u tiddejjAn 
Ai-Sftm. 883. 609. 684 

Sam' (Stipa tortitiJi. Deaf. ; grass with a on<^ 
flowered spikelet and long awns). 220. 222, 
238 

Ai>Siina (17— J8— klO). 98. 98, 270, .123. 326, 484, 
603. 610 
Samaria. 479 
As-Samarbandi, 669. 660 
damai, the god, 477 
damaUumukin. 486 
Simit, 509. 610 
Afi-Simit, 11. 380 
As-dimil, Ifin (e6). 384 
As-^aoiawa, 12, 38. 40. 46. 61. 62. 70. 76, 79, 
90. 100. 158, 196, 231, 286, 246. 265, 272, BOB. 
869. 368, 417. 609, 5J/— 613, 620—624, 627, 628, 
680, 660. 662. 668. 604 
As*Sainiwa, Wadi. 613 
SunbAn. 6 . (cll), 74 
S&ml Pasha. 480 

dammar, 4. 66, 71. 83. 100. 120, 146—147, 168, 
178—176. 179, 181. 186. 191. 206, 208. 214. 223. 
228. 247. 268. 282. 298, 290. 292, 296, 296, 298, 
299. 421. 424, 426. 480, 445— 44S. 463, 464, 469, 
468. 471, 478. 481, 496, 614, 653 
dammarl, 64, 211, 216. 240. 241, 297, 446, 447, 
468 

dammarijje. 294 

A^dammtt UIB), 173, 228, 224, 628 
Samfia (annual with longlsh branches and small 
white flowers), 40, 60, 73, 280. 262, 266 
Samnin. 126 
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Ai-Suirm' (je). 325. 828. 332 
SuBid. 477, 478. 480 

SanBd.the9liibl.ie8.200.210,212.214.2S9. 298 
Saaim a).*Afar (d7). 1M. 130. 181 
flaniiB •I-Vanwl. 180 
Sanim al«9aiiiar (o6— 7— «zi7), IM, 180 
Sand deaert. 182. 148—160. 1E2, 168. growth of. 
186s acrlfloe* of. 208: trarel In, 181, 162. 
See slao an-NefOd 
Sand drifts, 181, 182 
Band dunes. 182. 140. 162, 164 
Band flats. 162. 166 
Sand grouse, 868 
Sand hills, origin of, 126 
Sand holiows, 181, 182, 162, 186, 184 
Sand pits, 182, 162, 168 
Sandawda. 661 

Sandstorm. 18, 10, 74, 160, 177, 179, 186 , 187. 
202. 266, 267, 802. 360, 860. 878 : causes pain, 
8. 160 
Santr, 664 
Bapba, 607 
Saraoen Arabs. 602 
Saracenl, 404. 601. 602 
Saracens, 401 
Sarakenal, 401, 404 

Sa*rd«i (Suoedo, Forsk. : shrub with priekly 
leaves and aniall. greenish flowers), 48, 88, 
81, 01. 128, 280. 848. 404. 408. 416 
darArftt (16— m — n7— qS), 83, 120, 127, 
120, 181-188, 186, 188. 138. 140. 142. 143, 146, 
148. 168. 170. 178. 177, 211. 827. 806, 448. 472: 
elans. 186: despised, 182.170, 171 
Aarftrl. 124, 140, 148. 171, 268. 819, 448. 449 
SarAwa (IHIO). 244, 246. 263. 264, 418. 453. 4G4 
SardUJe, 306 
Sargon II, 479. 480, 583 
Sarbad. 18. 628 
66 

9aiTAb al-«adlr. 861 
rrih. SOki 472 
rOr. 808 

Ai-darOr. 622. 628 

Safnet ar«B0tljJe. See Ar-JlO|ljje, &. 

SattdR) eben da*lAn. 6. 7. 108, 110, 216, tJfi. 
812, 820, 826. 462 

Sattdm eben $&leb Al 888, 890. 897 

Sana. 600 

Sa'Od, Eben. 110, 117,142. 162. 168, 176, 176, 
288, 286, 287. 200, 806. 406, 491, 444, 446, 447. 
440, 400, 663 

Sa'Od eben 'Abdarasts eben Muhammad eben 
Sa'Od, 887 

Sa*fid eben 'Abdarasts eben Eaitd, 176, 28S, 
295, 431, 433. 441, 447 

Sa'Od eben UmOd 81 'Obejd eben Ralld, 143, 
167, 176, 266 

Sa'Od eben Melbem, 382, 884. 386^46. 891-384. 
808—400. 4M 

Sa*6d eben dl'IAn. 9. 22. 106. 168, 200. 208, 
204. 284. 286, 810. 410, Mi, 422, 441, 447 
Sa'Qd eben S^eb eben SubhAn, 431—488. 446 
Baue, 606 
Saul. 401 

Sotdgaiw longistgla, B. B. See 
Sawa*. 70 


SawAbtl. 660 

Ai-dawObll. T. umm (112), 200 
Sawar. 622, 628 
Saw'ar, 109 

A«>9awwAB, 108, 125, 828. 620 
Af-SawwAn. WAdi. 619. 620 
^awwAne, Abu, 861 
SawwAne, ExUr abu (h4 — 6), 861 
Bltlrt (J14). 227 
SAAtt umm fBrtm,*, 217 
Af>9arl, EufltAn (elO). 44, 46, 621 
Sba'a. 1. 4. 87—80, 42. 44, 46, 47. 68, 71, 166. 

211. 228. 880. 808, 809 
9bAJba. E- (1B)> 620 

As-SbAra (h5). 832. 886 
Al*dbe6e. 231 
SbO'l. 71 

As-SbA'l, BIr (hlO). 368 
SbeJbAt. 127, 188 
Ae-9bejbAt (eS— 12). 281 

A9-9be5bAt. E- (fl2), 261 
SbOt (a7). 488. 680. 681 

Sbn. Abbrevtotion for Se'lbAn, plitral of &e'tb. 
See proper name 

ScoMooa Olivieri, Coult. See IVubdra 
Seabtosa palaeettua, L. See rwejv 

Seenttae, 406. 601. 602 
Seenitan Arabs. 400, 501, 602 
Sebeil, V., 480—482. 688 
Sektsmus arabieuSi^Mees. See ffdfAr 
Sehiemua eatgeiniis. L. Bee ^dfdr 
Schrader. Sberhard. 477. 470. 480. 482. 483. 688 
SeorodoenM srabioo. Vel. See Mbardit 
Seorsoaers, L. See Afli' 

Soortpneru jtappoea, DC. See Eubobla 
Scouts. 206 

SerepAulorva hypericifolia. Wydl. See 'Aljss* 

SdAd aJ-Mlsma' (J8). 111. 118, 814 

fidAd umm KOr (o8— 9), 177. t7ff 

SdAr. ZoV (n7— 8), 180 

AA-Sdejde (jl2), 244 

SdeiJed. 9abrm (jO), 417 

Sea and the Bedralns, 488 

As-SebAbtb« 62 

Security In the desert, 148 
Seda*. 9abra umm (kll— 12), 270 
Seda*. Ufnm (mil), 202 
Al-Se'ejb (glO), 860 

SeidKtsia RoemarinvM, Ehmb. See Sada 
3e/sll«b (Cepporis spiaose, L.; caper), 262, 266 
Ai>defa11ebtl3e. 2a)tat (kl4— 16), 210 
Sefar, 497 
Sefir. 614 
SefAta, 862 

defAwl abu Cahaf (gl6)t 244, 246 
defAwl al-HdeJsIs (b— gl6— 16). 244. 246 
defAwl fiabwAn (gl6). 244 
AA>6efAwiJAt, 246 
As-SebiUie (l-hl2). 246 
6etb (p{. ie'lbAn). See proper name 
Selr, 404, 631 
SelhAn. Beni, 862 
Ai-deibe (f6), 12. 21, 24 
Sejf Ibn 'AbdallAh (bn Mubfer. 660 
Sejf ibn 'Omar. 860. 642, 846, 647. 640, 661. 662, 
666, M7, 668—671. 678 
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Sejfaddowle, 38. 00 
9ejrar, Tell (nS), 180. ISO 
Ai-SeJI). 480 

AI-£«Jb A^mad eben HUem (gl8 — 10). 361 

Ai-Seib. ‘Ajn. 473 

A«-S«j|) 'All (Cl2). 67. 620—631 

Ai-Seil) Ana (bl8). 67 

AI-SuS >70 

Al-SeJt 9m«d (e6— ». 388. 300 

Ai-£ejb Hu'Od (fl0). 368 

Ai-Seil) Mbkin. 842 

Al-Sej6. Qndir (blO). 282. 408 

A6-Sejb. Rlilet. 168. 306 

AO-SeJb Bualin. 378 

Ai-Scjbed, T8r (hl0). 368. 372 

Ao-^jAb. 'Ajn (hlOl, 371 

SeJbsl. VnbArl (eO), 34. 60. 77. 78. 82. 87. 384 

Sen (fO). 18. 88. 80. 382. 302. 807 

Svj*. (fabrs. IS 

Sel* (Conv^mduM piloMeltaefelius, Dear.: 
bindweed perennial with many atoma and 
thin ahoota with pink flowera)i 2HS. 834 
A^9clAbtb (dll), 46 

Scl&btb (h6). 836 
Seleuela, 601 
Soleueua Nleator. 616 
Aa-SdlbUJtn. 630 
delhdb. Al, 276 
Aa^lba. 62. 406 
Sella, Abu (p— o6). ISO 
AI-SeU4le.26l 

Selradn (kSO— 21). 608. 620. 620—631 
Sent^ (Mewuihrt/ontkmmum Fankahlei, 
Hochat.: Mearmbryanthemam nodi/loniTN, 
L. : low, aappy annual with irreen. fivahy 
leavea and amal) green flowers), JM. 142. 
1S7. 487, 4ft4 1 food, 122. 12d ; reaping of, 
122—124 

Scralln. Al, family of the SvlVa, 62: clan of 
the southern Weld 'All. 84 
Semndn, Tu'da (mO), 120. 124, ifO, 127 
As-Sumnijje, ll^ayr, 388 
Afi-Semrijje. Riftlet (1— hl3). 246 
Aa-Senam (plO), 138, 148. 147 
denhna. 0abra-8- (hl6— 17). 236. 244 
Aa-Scndela. d. (kO). 118. 812 
5«neeio eoroaopifoliiM, Deaf. See Cir^lr and 
Rifltt al-furdb 

Ai'Sentn, 0. umm (olO). 188. 148 
Senn, Eben. 288 
Sennacherib. 480. 481. 632 
Ak-dennAfljje (120—21), 281 
nnAr, 0alm (n — ml6), 217 
ndf, Mohr (hl6), 244 
Septlmlua Sevema, 601 
AS'dera' (1— m3). 508. 610. 612. 620. 622, 623 
66. 631 

SerAf (kl9). 371. 616 

Af-^erAJeb, Fejpat (dll), 48, S5, 631 

SerAr. 614 

AA-SerArl, Rlftlet (17), 09 
AA*$erAt!n. 16 
Serbians, 442 
SerUft. 442 
Serglopolla, 672 
Serlja, 620 


9erlJJAt. 88 

Af-^erUJAt, Se'lbAn (e7), 88. 84 
Aa-Sertm (fl8). 8ST 
Af-9^in. Umm (gl8), 248 
Saif;, use of term to denote inner Arabia. Ill, 
237. 264, 388 ' 

Ai-Serkl. Vafr. 826 
AA-SerkUJe. 401, 404 

$erT (Afoea apinoaiarima, L.; shrub with long 
Spines), 48. 40. 67, 60. 00 
derrAd, *AJn (glS— 19). 360 
Serrated rldgm. 100 
derfAnl, 18 

detAU (gl8— 10). 62. 68, 64, 223. 230, 246, 362— 
860. 628. 630, 681 
SatU (late annuals), 280 
Settlers, migrate with flocks. 666, 666: seek 
living In Syria. 803 ; suffer from Bedouins, 
107, 203: wage civil wars. 270. 280; tribute 
to Bedouins, 326, 363 
Seuia. 607 

Al-delll, Rulhan, 166: See alto AA^SUli 
9fajje, 416 

9(An. EulbAn (mil), 167, 168, 101. 277. 607 
As-$fejba (glB— 10), 360 
Sfejje. Ummu (gl8— 10), 360, 866 
As-Sfer, 461 
S/6iti (or Asnira), 236 
Sffra, 'Ajn (a6>, 530. 661 
BfOk eben Meibom. 404 
Sdura , (subshrub with brown branches and 
pinnate leaves), 48 
Al. 16 

Shaiba. Qabra (olO). 138. 148 
S^iCmi (subshrub with divided leaves and t>lnk- 
iah flowers), 146 
As-Sbami (ilO), 113. 265. 417 
A»*6bwni (gO). 403 
As-SbanU' Uabra. 463 
Atdl^ml. Uabra (e8). 77, 78 
As-Sbara, SAb, 472 , 

Sheep, death In snow, 368 
AA-dhejha (n6— 7). 126 
SheJIa. 4r>2 

Ai-Shejiijje (i — hl2), 246 
Shepherds, compensation of, 301 
Shiites, 373, 396 
SbU *Amer (klO). 260. 810 
SbOi 'ArOs (olO). 149 
As-pib. 26, 80 
As-BlhA*. WAdi. 361 
Al-Slhll. 67. 60 
AA-diblUJAt, If. (nO), 130 
StbrT (Doemia eordata, &. Br.; milkweed 
dtmber with woolly leaves and greenish* 
yellow flowers). 106 
Sib^ ibn al-6awal, 46. 683 
Sick, conduct of, 102 
Ac-Sldarit (hl6). 244 

Sidd al-d*Mal (PoronyaAta oraMea, L,: buaby 
herb with resplendent scales and very small 
flowers), 48, 74, 286 

Sidr (species of acacia with long lean bows), 360 
SIdr. Abu (gl8), 246. 860 
Sidret Cen'Ati (hl7— 18). 244 
blffln. 621 
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(Ko^sria pkUeid^*, Pers.: gr»MB with 
thick Bplkes)p 80 t 

St^ (kind of wormwood). 41, 44, 4B. 67. 69^01, 
68, 70, 78, 81. 88, 01. 03. 08. 00. 106, 196. 
800. 207, 820. 227, 284, 286. 246, 248. 262. 271. 
278. 828. 828, 834. 848, 404. 408. 466 
filhUJOt. 0«bArl-fi- (flO). 76 

Ai-dlbUic, 266 
Al-St^ljje. d. (jO), 118 
Sl^le ^Ima (10—10), 121, 122. 270. 810 
Aft-SihlUJe (il2), 244 
SUrUd. Al (118-20). 231 
fitjtfedro (SrueanAAsgiMnu, 1. G.: herb with 
BnuUl decompound leeces and bunehea of 
red flowers). 78, 182. 222, 271 
As-Sl)(ke (118), 246 
As>Slkke, Nshr. 878, 870 
StZcfM oflioM. Fonk. See 

SUbAn, Al. 62 
As^m. 881 

Sdiim (LinariA tuealonieo, Boies. Ky.: lAnaria 
Miictli, VoL: low, flax-llke herb), 78, 222 
Simeon, 470. 408 
Simeonltce, 470 

Sinai peninsula, 478, 470, 408, 497. 490, 609, 
610. 622 

BlnSAra. fiammar trlbt* (p]6— o—n— )nl6). 
446. 446, 448 

Sinn al-lftsma* (J8). HI. 814 
Slrbin, Al. siflllat^ with the Sammar, 198, 
206. 821. 846, 394. 668 
Slrbkn. Ebon, of the Ifadedljjln. 406 
SIrbAn. WIdl (|6-«-^jA-7-k8-l 9). 38. 82. 
88. 87, 04-^06, 90. 100. 102—104. 108. 109, HI. 
SJ9. 114. 116, 118—122. 128. 133, 184, 166. 
242, 270, 276, 206, 898, 809, 819. 312. 814, 
918—320. 324—626, 326. 626, 982, 334—996. 
888, 847. 888. 696, 406. 418. 421, 488, 448. 
476, 470, 488—486, 491—498, 496, 603, 604, 
607. 608. 611—622, 625, 66], 666, 666. 666. 668 
SlrbAn abu A80ia.«178, 176 
As-Slrr. 96, 882. 336, 614, 616, 618. 5«e also 
Bafn as>Slrr 
As^lrrl (e— f7). 8B9. 887 
Sirttr {THbutuii terrestria, L.; a spedes of 
saltr^), 828, 487 
AI>dlt8bAt. Tel'et (hl2— 13), 248 
Sixtus of Bourbon, 867: and Musil, Nordoat* 


As-SU (HO). 463, 464 

Al-6lili. ^ulbin, 156, 284, 202. 296. 446. 449. 
461, 616 

Al-filfttI (in— nil). 198, 417 
BJar, Badlr abu— 9— (16—6), 835 
Skika (ml2), 164, 167, 176, 106, 197, 190, 250, 
257, 264, 268, 268, 272, 274, 276, 277— S7f, 
281—288, 286, 294, 296, 298, 608. 810. 816. 
468, 684; arrival at, 274: departure from, 
281: flshtinx in. 270, 260 
As-SkAka, 270 
At>9kara. 84 

fib«ir. Al. 16 

Sfiefi (or 'odrei). 112 
Af9VAr. 82, 62, 238, 287, 268 
Sky. red. foretells bloodshed, 147 


Sia^da (subshrub with small sreen leaves), 48. 

65. 67. 61. 227, 248, 246, 247, 262 
A|-9)A11 (J12— 18), 244 
As-SIAm. 864, 368 
filU aiMKHejjAl. 258 

Slaves, are feared, 278; broosht from the 
^eftAs, 20; care for orphan chiefs son. 860; 
lieentioua. 216. 216; overbearing, 304, 896, 
808; pilfer ebief's stores. 816: their face 
(honor) ean be blackened. 262 i white, SO 
Sleep. 18: In inomlnR. 291 
$)ejb, 36—88. 67. 72. 74. 80, 98, 181, 182, 206, 
212—214. 216, 223. 226, 227—288, 286. 237, 
247—249. 264—266, 268. 261. 264. 260, 274. 
201, 298. 296, 297. 400, 480: and the Bedouins. 
282, 288. 268: b^ omen. 87; character of, 
212, 213. 293; clans, 281: possasBlons of, 216. 
See also 91ubi 

As-SIcJtllbit, Sa'ibin (dD), 40. 41 
Slejle (Aristsda obtuea. Del.; low grass^llke 
plant), 200 

Slcjm, Al. clan of the FIAbAn. 186: family of 

Al BibiAn, 16 

SlejmAn. Riftlet (16). 384 
SlAlljjAt, Se'ibAn abu (k6). 114, 312 
511^ (or iidlb). 146 
Sllman, ¥*6^ al-Bu, 860 
SttmAn, Rlftlet (I— kl4). 217 
SUnnAne, Fejpat umm (gl9), 868 
Slings, boys practise with, 17 
9Iuba. 231 

blubi. 72. 208. 209. 212—216. 281. 282. 268. 274. 

206. 296, 298. 209 
Af'9luhl. B. (kl4). 219 
A^BIubi. d. (el2). 69 
9hiUJic. tfabra-f- (HO). 76 
Ab-SIuVc. MiAl (08). 183 

greyhound, 66. 67. 97. 98. See also 
Ba(tAf and Sulkdn 
Bnejjto ebrn (jvrld. 231 
Bsiejjer. the ElAAv'l. 68. 99 
AA-dmeJIAt, 66 

Binejr. Al. family of al>KwAdbe. 16 
SmeJr. Ebon, family of Weld ‘Ali. 14. 84, 93. 
242. 814. 890 

Smells, harmful to Hi persons, 20; fared, 17 
AI-SmesAnSt, T)A1 (17—8), 96, 100 
Smith, (Seorge. 480, 688 
Smith, Sidney, 480, 688 

Snajdeb, Bd-JMHdi. 62 

Snakes. 148, 198; Ute. 197 
Sndn (Seidlitvia Aosmariutu, Ehrnb.: scented 
fDhihrub with white branehes, greenish 
leaves, and winged fruit), 89, 91, 168, 312, 
SS4. 843 ' 

Snejd, brother of the Blubl Sanad. 212 
Af^nejdtl {p6). 680 

Sne^s (BupleiinMn aemieompontum, L.; 

gre e n, grus>llke weed), 78, 187. 200, 222. 801 
Snouek Hurgronje, C., 866, 688 
Snow, 4, 20, 262 
BOfaa*. 486 

Sobef (oaUed nop when dry), 181, 182, 184, 
156, 166, 278, 282. 287 
SoU washed by rain, 229 
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SoXnib (^'umaria parviflora, Labi.: dftrk- 
gr««a. jomltory-llkc plant), 286 
Solanitm •tfiatewni, Boln. Sm 
S olejniin eben Vrejt&n, 170. 171 
$oU 0 jdn (called co^om when dry: Ariatida 
eoendeeeeiM. Decf. : Aricttda mlioto. Deaf.: 
low, graM-JIke perennial), 48, 182, 278, 287 
SolmAn, Al, 16 
Bolomon, 4S7; Bong of, 400 
Ai-SSmeri (IB), 896. 887 
SofiehiM oeper, Vlll. See Hawa‘ 

Sonehua (Aeraeeua, L. See Hewdbtka 
86r. 607 

Af-S6r, Tel'et (hlS). 240 

Sera. 607 

Soractio, 607 

Sorap. Val‘a (n8). 610 

Sorcerer. 107 

Sovrk al-Heri, 74 

Sowh Murra (f— «6), 89, 77. 79-81 
AH-Sowt (e8), 78 
SosomenUB, S07, 688 
Spelling, XY 

Spirlta, caUBe mirage, 74: dwell In al-Mwcj- 
len. 196, in Kufcjr 'Amra, 484. 486 : guard 
treeaurew, 66 
Sprengcr, A., 266. 688 
irsijer. V, (I 8), 182. 810. 623 
SrOr. (I 8), 122. ».1. HOH, MB, 818. B14. 628 
AB-Srejfijje (flB), 88 
A8-Srcii. 862 . 863 
SrejB, Abu (qO), 144 

^rSra (Caniauraaepajtpoaa, Vel.; a speclen of 
centaury), 66, 320 
Ai-SrurU, 382, 383 
Sruft Bi-filUi. 183 
Af'Sruma, 62 

A4-Sr0iiije. 0aliAri (hlO). 202 
Staohv* a//tKtJ«, Free. See i.,iibbeiio 
StaekffH jtfuM'Jii, Vel. See Lubbina 
State MeteoroloKicai Inittltute, Prague, xt 
S tate Printing EatabliBhment (St&tni tie* 
k&rna), Prague, xvii 
As-SfOb' ^71 

Stephen of Byzantium. 836. 484, 401, 608. 607, 
632, 683 

StOwi, Eben, 70 — 72 

Stipa tortilig, Desf. See $am' 

Stones, plies of, 41 
Stony desert, 73, 227. 269. 260 
Strabo. 408—602. 604, 612, 614. 683 
Streck, Maximilian, 36. 480—482, 486>-487. 
489, 688 

Suoedo, Forsk, See .^a'rdn 
Suooda salsa, Pall. See Nedd 
Saaeda vermieulaita, Porsk, See 
Af-Subib. 308 
Sutaajba. 619, 620 
Subbt al-WAdl, 467 
Al-Sube6e, 663 

Al4nbe«e, MiU. See Al-MUl (qlO) 
Ai-dubej6e (1 8). 119. 668 
Ai>Subei6e. «adlr (gI6), 248 
Subeka, ^abraA. (qlO). 140, 146 
Al-dubeka. MIU. See Al-MUi (qlO) 


SubhAn. Eben. 283. 290. 290. 432. 488 
Sublb. T^eo (qO— 10). 744. 146 
Bubiti. 486 

Submm (Z<Ua myagroidea. Forsk,; spiny 
shrub with small, grayioh-green leases, 
blue flowers. Bind pea^llke fratts), 236. 2,^2 
Ai^ubnimijje, Tel*et, 230 
AB>S0d. TIOI (10). 826. 386 
Sttea. 498 
Sues Canal. 438 
SOfa. 406 

Suffdra (Barbarea arabieot Vel.: low annual 
with many bunches of smaU yellow flowers), 
1B2. 206. 207 
Ab-$0fl. 9adlr (cl2)> 63 
SufaAf (rntieam orisntole, L.: whuat>Ilkc 
gram). 187 
As-SOba (e6). 406 

AeSubne <e0). 46. 55. 382, 406. SSI. 666. 601, 662 

A«-9nbnu. 681 

80V> Set proper name 

As-Sukkarl abu Sa'ld, 613 

SulAm, 304. 308 

Aa-SulAm. 366 

Sulbhn (Slejb). 214, 229, 281 

SutbAt, 231. 264 

SuleJmAn Ibn 'Abdalmalek. 621 
SulejmAnt. 176. 401 

Sttlfed*. greyhounds, 66. 67, 07. 98: unable to 
recover eeent. 320 

SuitAn eben Nawwif, 110, 102, 286. 392, 462 
Sultan eben RaAld, 306 

SuitAn eben SattAm eben TmiSir, 84. S82. 

384—800, 302-401 
Ai)>Sul|Ani, Darb (bLl. clO), 61 
AI>Sumbul (06— c6_7— b7~8— a9), 42, 248 
AA^SummAne. H6r (gl8— ID). 300 
Sumiin, Al, 16 

Buneldli, 630 

Supper, in a test, 60. 61 : preparation of. 216, 
210 

Str. 498 
SQra. 362 
SOra. Mahr, 362 
Sarabbtl, 647 

Sttwa*. 70, 886, 606. 607, 614. 620, 664—673. See 
atao Swa* 

Suwe, 666 
Ae>Suwe, 660 

Swa* (e7), 29, 79, 600, 666. 660, 508. See alao Suwa* 
AA^wa*. Blftlet (fl6). 70 
BwAb. 681 

Bwib. 'Ablat (dl2). 61, 631 
Ay-SwAb. S. (ell— 12— dl2). 41. 60—62, 76, 262. 
628 

As>SwAble. 16 

(ihnib with gray hairy leaves), 102, 

112, 316 
SwAJa. 66 

Ai-6wA3a, RtOm (mlS), 200 
SvfOfia (HeliarUhamwn Lippii, L.: ffaltanthe* 
mam mteroaCAum. Bolu.; MettantAenivm 
ventoivm, Bolia.: frostweed-like plant), 137 
Ao’9^3lba. 16 
Bwallowa. 103. 220 
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As-SwMme. 14. 288 
fiwar. 806 

Swardl eben FsrwAn. 461 
Ai<4wAwti. lUrt (Sia— fl4), 60. 248 
SwObel. 6. (ol8). 60 
Aa-SwrUJe (dl4). 660 
Af-9weJbAt. deMbOa <f-elO). 78 
Swejd. gIaii of the SanunAr. 200, 207 
Ai-Swejf. Rlftlet UlO). 227 
Ai-SweiftA. 872 

Ai-dwcJbet. 5- (112). IM. 200, 271, 280 
Af*9weJbet. TIOi (112). 100 
Swejie. Ammo (|C18), 800 — 301 
9wejt, Al. 18 
BwOlem eben Meblef> 401 
AA«w01mit. 62, 486 
Af>9w6ne'ljJ«, 474 
9w0r. 641 (112-18), 106-201 
9w0r. 2el(b (1 12). 169. 200. 234, 206, 296, 308. 
408. 607. 628 

BwOwlnt Al>HAmrA* (dO). 80 
BwOwtnt o4>ShAbA (e7-^7 — 8), 34 — 36 
Swine, wild. 80 
Swobodn. Ouitee, xv 

Syria. 12, 40. 66. 02. 03, 70, 76. 79, 00—02. 96, 
100. 118. 126, 126, 141, 166. 106, 100, 200. 287. 

240, 243, 266, 268. 270, 279, 308. 800. 810, 320. 

826. 820, 382, 880. 830, 847, 360, 801. 862, 804, 

868. 806. 417. 427. 480, 482. 437. 430, 444. 403, 

471. 472. 477. 479. 480. 409, 601, 602. 604. 
600—616, 618—626, 627—680, 682—636, 687. 
641, 646—661. 663—669, 671-078 
Syria, border. 602 
Syrian deeert, 87. 118. 846. 610. 611 
Syrian frontier, 109. 604, 610 
Syriana. 498 
Syrmaion, 886 

Syrmalon Pedlon, 484, 491, 607, 613 
dieji ad-Qlb (k8), 811, 818. 810 

T. Abbreidatton /or Teret. Sm proper name 
Ta*4mer, Beni. 264 
Tlib*An eben 441. 448 

A^T»barl, 88. 68, 801, 864, 806, 371, 616, 
620-628. 627-620. 636, 637, 688. 642. 646-547. 
640, 660. 562. 668, 601, 662. 600, 667. 671, 684 
AV-T«b'4t. g. (all). 201 
TabOa. 480, 482. 488, 632 
TadeiJOn (fl7). 70. 248 
XedJAn, Rafr ^oBu, 808 
Tadmur, 40. 02. 600. 618, 621, 601—608, 668. 672 
Ta'ejleb (glB— 10), 860 
072. 611 

Taff Safaw&n. 871 
484 

Taftr, 126, iJO. 141, 617, 518 
Taiha. 629, 639 
Talman. 408 

At-Xftjit (klO), 118, 121, 122. 260, 270, 810. 465, 
488 

TaJj. 08. 100. 118, 126, 285. 304, 807, 810, 861, 
804, 417, 600—611, 610, 618, 610. 684, 664, 
566. 668, 668, 667 
Tajj rangM. 126. 180, 807 
TAjiftr. Eben. 14. 801 

RulbAn (dll). 46. 46 


A(-TAlJ4riJ/e. 2. (o8— 0). 184 

TAjjebt Iim (Bab'A). 200 

AVTojJlbe (bO— 10). 87. 868, 488. 620—681 

TaJmA. 608, 617 

TUma. 826. 608. 617 

Ta‘laha Ibn ‘Amr, 851 

At-Ta'UbUje (pl8). 616. 621 

TaUI eben FAJei, 414 

TalAI eben Baitd. 668 

TalAI eben dn'lln. 820 

ra(^ (aeaela with dense erowa and yeliow 
•eent^ flowen), 206 
Talba, 640 
TaUbn. 442 

Tamarix Hampxana, Boies. See 
Tamarix ailoCtea, Ebrnb. See 
Tammrix eermeosa, Vel. See Torfa* 

T&mer. ^afr. 863 
Tamtm, Beni, 66, Rll 
TamrAn. Eben, 62 
Tamndi. 470 

Ta'mnrra (LoUrmaatia Eoyleaiia. Wall.; gray, 
hairy annua) with thlek leaees and small, blue 
flowers). 286. 288 
Tandb. 660 

T&r. See proper name 
Tarab. See proper name 
Tarab. See proper name 
Tarba* (Maleolmta nsfudiea. Vel. : early annual 
with eery narroivr leaves and pink flowers), 
182, 186. 182. 187 
AUTarba. fi. (J-kO). 118 
TArei eben Helfl. 212. 214. 217. 222. 22^—226, 
236. 287. 247. 269, 264, 267, 269. 292. 295—269, 
274. 277, 282, 284 

I'or/a* (ramaria Hxmpxamu, Boise. ; ramanr 
niiotiea. Ehrnb. var. ramortz verrweoea, 
Vel.), 61, 80, 100, 104, 112, 313, 318, 323, 828, 
869. 860, 868, 867 
Tarfa. Abu (J7— 8), 09, 100 
Tarfa. Al (1 12—16), 281 
Tarfa*, 0abra umm (116), 217 
A}>Tvflt, RiAi (113), 244 
At-TArfAt, Se'lbAn (gll). 281 
AVTHiRwl. 9adtr (eO), 82, 801 
Target. 1110011110 . 41 , 111, 410 
Tartf Ibn UAlek. Beni, 804 
Tarfk aUBarr, 620 
^rtk Bate as-Sirr, 610 
Tarik aA-Um, 621 
Tarib as-SamAwa, 620 
Tarib Wubajr, 617 

Tarleb, Beni. 40, 41. 65, 61. 68, 66. 284. 248. 
266. 260. 261, 368, 611, 613, 614, 524. 680, 660, 
664 

Tarlebl. 624 

At>2k|tAr (112), 100, 200 
A|-TartAr (SU cO), 601 
TovtOf (Cynomortam eoeeineum, L. var. Cyao- 
mortmn yipafiteaiH, Vel.; parasite with root 
more than taro meters long and Innu merable 
yellow and pink flowen forming a large 
■pike), 167 

AI-TAH. Nahr (fig). 867 
Taten, 48 

T^veraier, J.B., 620, 584 
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At-T*wU, £61. 607. 686. (m— niO). 127. 181, 
146. 164, 166. 157. 166. 178, 164, 166. 167, 188. 
260. £66. 807, 446 
TftwiFft. 6 (jO). 118 

A^T^wnjJAt. Sabin <U1~1£). 202, 270 
TascB, eolleetion of. £38. 240, lor proteeUon, 
282. 288 

Tbel (hl2. ffl6). 280, 286. 287. 248. 244, 648. 

246—861. 864. 681 
T«a, iweet, liked, 60. 286 
TebOk (p4— 6), 126. 889. 610. 616, 618. 688. 

688—542, route from, 126 
Tedion. 507 

Tu*eB. Sm proper name 
Tiima (qO). 64, 81, 88. 86. 114. 116—116. 120. 
126, 128—180. 188. 141—146. 166. 171. 172. 
179—161, 281. 272. 860. 808, 824. 826, 882, 886, 
880. 408, 440. 402. 488, 608, Cll, 614. 616—620. 
684. 686. 647. 648, 668, dieMneion tn, 148— 
146, 180 

Ttijr. fal'at (e6— 7). 84 

Af>T«Jn. d (118), 208 

At-Tejs (f6), 18, 69 892 

Tcl'it ay-^li'gjil (hl5— 16). 244 

Tel'et See proper name 

Telbunu, 480 481. 682 

Ai-Tellle (d6— 9). 88, 40 

Tell. Ser proper name 

T*-lU3t (or , a ^peeiee of fcooeefoot), 102 

At-Trlma. 872 

Tima. 477. 479, 464. 494. 906 
T<‘maje| al-Birdi (nlO). 184 
Temijr] ae<Sib<>i> ^ 

Timan, 491 

Temperature below zero (centigrade) 9 6 
18, 21, 86, 41, 78 over 40* (centigrade) all 
day long 298 See nleo Heat 
AtrTemngit. Riftl (112) 201 
Teni 41 
Teni al-Biii. 41 

Tenijja, R abu (oO). 141. lU. 186 
Tengje or Ttnijjet Ste proper name 
fente during wind, 16 19, 177 
TtfikTtnta Afiinli, V«l. See 'f Jbet al'^< rw 
Te’n 489 

Teuenum Poitum, L See dal'ada 
At-Tttjba. I^flr ( 08 — 9 ), 184, 186 
Thdl (eubshrub with brown branohee and 
■mall grayish leaves), 66 
T’kOfNA (Sttoeda vermieidats, Forsk bushy 
perennial with green, fleshy leaves and 
very small flowers), 102, 112, 121. 146, 146. 
419 818. 848, 468 
At-Tbama, M6U (n6). 181 
Thapsacus, 503 615 
Thaua. 607 
Thauha, 607 
Themme. 606 
Themne. 606, 607 
Thevenot, Jean, 876, 664 
rievenotio perstoo, DC See idefha 
Thirst, 30 

Thirsty Bedouins, treatment of, 228 
Thomasberger. Rudolf, 1, 867. See also TOmin 
Thumatba. 614 

ThvwUJi Munli, Vel. See Za*tar 


Tiglath PUaer IV. 477—470. 664 
Tigris. 68. 281. 261. 270. 467. 468, 500. 601, 512, 
S14, 820 
Tlhia. 88 

At>Tint (eS), 46, 67. 71, 76. 7b. 78 
At-TtnUl^t (olO). 148 
TVrdt. enoloeed stables. 496 
At-T)Ar (ml2), 164. 107. 281, 282 
Tii* as-Sirn. See aa-Sirn 
Tiejftwit. Sabin (eO). 78 
Tlejha. Ammu (16), 118 
'i'lejha, Figpat nmon. 206 
At-Tlejb*> ¥Ari (214—16), 70 
flejb*, ummu (1 18—14). 206 
TIejl 'AKjfin (J8). 828. 606 
Tlesl ai-Sanejzlr (i6), 889 
Tleal af-9abbir (fl4>, 70 
Tlejl a|-9ub0b (37 — 8). 90 
Itejlit al-BreiUt (i7), 06, 826 
Tleilit aMBleb ( e »8 9 d»). 87. 88. 40 
Tlejlit al-Fra* (i6), 826. 882, 984 . 486 
Tiejiit al-Sdid. 216 
Tiejtwit (fe). 12 
At-Tlrjiwit (k6), 328 
Till an>Na*eji (i7— 6), 06. 00. 400 
Tlil as-Sabkkr (118). 201. 202 
TIitit as^SakbAr (i7— 8), 96—09 
TlUin 'AyejArit (dO— 10). 41 
At-Tibb. B4 

Tlfil. plvroi of TtU StP proper name 
At-Tmc3l (fl7), 70. 248. 868. 607, 529—581 
At-Tmejli ab«l-Qne] (flT). 70, 998 
Ai-TmoiH ai'Wasll (116—17), 70. 498 
At^Tneif (e9). 76 
Tnejjin, Bben, 446 

T<dl levied on migrating merchants, 24 826 
Topographical work, xii— xv. 106. 208 
At'TOr. Suun. 206 
Toftekln. Atabeg, 46 

At-Trib, S^n (ee>, 00. 92, 824, 484. 908, 919 
Trid al-'Arifa, 240—242 
Tiid tben Sa^fim. 17, 109, 111, ITS. 207, 289, 
292. 428, 462 
Transliteration, xv, xvi 
Transport routes 166, 324 , 366 , 477, 488—489. 
614, ancient. OB. 820. 614—616, medieval and 
modern, 616—981 

Travel, by moonlight, 89, 87, in the inner 
desert, 88, £10, 211 in thi sandy desert, 181. 
190, 162 
Treasures, 66 

Treaties of peace disregarded by individual 
clans, 127—129 
AX^TrUtwi (gO), 408 
AVTriCiwi, S (gil— 12). 281 

AVTrejf 08, (iB-8). 412 
Afr^re^f, S (m — nO), 126, 180 
Ap-Jrejf, Tenijjet, 12B 
AVTnsfiwi (blB- 10), 368 
AUTreifiwi (Bariet) (hll). 261 
At-Trejfiwi. Sadlr (kl8). 201. (114—16). 218, 
210 

At-7ivjttwi, 2eltb. 828 
AVTkjA ( 36), 324 
Xreifg^t, 6. abu (k7), 100 
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Trejmtt, d-Ba 868 
Tntndiu Urmtru, L See &rilr 
Tribute, 108. 110, 480. 488 
Tn^ofielEa hamomh L See ICurr^f end ATe/d 
TnffoneUa monantha CAM See JSTe/ri 
Tngon^la atellata Fonk See ATe/el 
TripoUe, 427 

Trttteum onentaU L See ffU ^•kofnt end 
Sv/ad/ 

At-Truba (plT). 290 
Trufflee, 2A3. 264 

At-T^be, ^efr, 824 384 607 See oleo T^bt 
el’^adaf 
Tttbcsl, 168 

Tvbejd (low amiual witb reddiih flowers) 182 
At*Tnbeji, Ble, 607 

Tubeji d-'Afar <in6— 6) 126 m 140 60J 
612 

Tubejl al’^AA^r (m7>-8 — n6) 118 126 IM 
128 

Tube). 286, 246 
T8bt al-Badaf (j6) 414 
Tudmor (eS). 44 40 48 61. 36. 76 406 406 
614. 681, 627 

Tu^eje abu Riain (mil) 101 
Tu*e^ aUFab&mi (mil). 104 
At-'I^VtubSne (110), 846 463. 464. 470 d7i 
611 621, 624. 628 -680 
Tulejb* 640 
TumAdir. 687 

TOmifi (Hodolf Thomaeberffer). 1 i 11.21. 
28 29 44. 44. 60. 68 M. 66. 60. 74. 89, 104 
106 108, 126, 144 146. 188, 190. 199. 201. 

211. 214 218-220 222. 222 220. 836 262, 

261 267 268, 276 iTl 332, 334 443 846, 

847. malaria. US 444. 446 147 

TOrnSn of tbe Sammar, 296 
Tamnie^ (ffrediiMn bryomoc/oltam Boiv 
frodiam cteotMutH. L a ipeciei of hemlock 
stork s>blll). 828 
Turbdn (iii2) 622 
Turki, Eben 406 
Turk! eben Mhejd. 62 
Turki eben Sa'fld eben Melbem 887, 892 
Turbi ai-drejfi. 16 

Turhljjc SaftAm's widow, 7 9, 110 216 217 
285. 294 420 
Turkish authorities, 224 
Turkish Burrisoiu. Sbl 408 
Turkish Government, 210 499 426. and the 
Bedouins. 827, 847, 898 499 427, 429—442 
487, 439, 441 and the 9wA(At. 446—447 
and the Kurds 64 and Eben Nu*Ar, 882 
and the Weld 'Alt, 486 887, 489 demands 
taxes 280 leaves money raised by taxes as 
subsidy to various elans, 289, protects and 
reeognixes the had chief or prince, 240 
Turkish soldiers. 814 
Turks. 224. 827. 890. 439. 442 
A(>TurOdi, 0 (olO), 140 
At-Turuk, Q (bl2). 264 
Tu'Os. plwrol o/ Te'es Sm proper name 
Twftl. dan of tbe Weld Skjm&n. 148 146 
At-TwAl. f ulbAn (1 12—14). 200 
At-TwAle*a. 84 
T^Jid Sec proper name 


At-TwAr (ml2). 277 
7wAr al^Qainmim (gl8), 462 
Twtl al-Fdft. 861 
Tyro. 491 

Uabu, 482 

Umte*. son of Bir-Dadda. 486 — 480 

UaJte*. son of 482 486. 486 

U'Amek. TO 

UbAjer 194. 194 

Ubajr. 66 194 994, 608, 617 

Ubajr. Kuer. 924 

tlfaajs. 617 

Ubest (qlO) 120 199 146, 61b 
UbAra (glB). 460 
*Od al-Kieuer (fl8) 72 
*Cd al-Mrejieb (flS). 72 
Al-'Udajb. 608 
‘Udra. Beni, 46. 646. 647 
Udume 485 
Udua Uma, 12 
Al-Ufejbem (iS). 98 416 
A) Uftajfer 626 
AUUbajder 466 
Ubajder. Beni. 466 
Ujftjer t2& 

'UjOn 'EdwAfdt (j7— 8). 106 108 J20 
'Ujdn Kibre 472 
AUVklan 16 
AI-UIAha. 236 
'Cftigni ibn dtnib 648 
'Vwtjr Ibn aJ-BabbAb 40 662 
Al-'UmeJra, VMtt (gl8), 248 
Umm See main part of proper name 
C^mnt »dew (Ononte bretnflon DC Ononis 
se r ra t o Forsk annual with dark-green 
laves, sad yellow elatered flowers), 207 
Vmm Qt’trCb (fagoma giutinasa. Del . an- 
nua) with hairy branches resting in the 
and) 187 

UmmahAt Bakar (qB— 0) 141 
UmmahAt an-Namel, NawAsi *(010), 166 
Ununu 5ee main part of proper name 
UmvM rve/n (Scadtota paJaeetina L tall 
annul with hairy stalks and leaves and 
heads of yellpwish flowers a specia of 
Boablous), 222 
'UnAsa. 281 

'Unejf ibn *Amr al-Kindi, 680 

Unejs eben Bnoje. 446, 446 461 471 

Uttgnad, Arthur. 480. 482, 496 

*UrA'ir. 101 , 190 272. 614 

'Urmj*in 140 

Uri^ 87 

A!-Vrdunn 40 

iU-'Ungft 465 

■Of, 04. 4M, MM 

UiAma. Moslem eonunander. 646. 647 

Vsejs 18 

Utejda. 06 

Utejda. 96 

*Uwajnid. 847 

^-'Uwaanid, 617 

AW *UwAne (gl6— 19), 860 

AI-*Uw6n«. Basr. 860 

'UwlrdAt 199 
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Vftlte. Pi«tro deUa. 808. 807, 620. 584 
Valloy throuBh Aimhu, according to Arabic 
geograpbeia, 70 
Velenovik^p Joief, 404. 684 
Vengeance, 421, 401 
Viper, 210 bite, 624 

Volcanic terrltonei ‘AniAd, 265, 4081 caat of 
the 9awTtn. 92. 06. 07, 00. 100, 000 . eaat of 
Widi SlrbOn. 812. 810, ar-Raftla*. 886. at- 
T&]At. 122. TIOl al.*Z)At. 11—18, 24—20, 01. 
884 aU'Wcjned, 847. 840. 841 , deep baalna 
in, 24 

Vow, muct be fulfilled, 182 

W Abbreviation for WAdi See proper name 
Al-Wa*ar d (dlil, 41. «1 
Wabara ibn llonian49e, 850 
Wabra. MB 

Al-Wad'a <II2), 204, 226, 207 
Wadd, 641 

WAdi See proper name 
Wadi, Al. 16 

Al-Wad'i Mokr (hl7— 18) 444 
Al-WAdi, SOV. 472 
Wadt*a 646, 647 

Wahab Al or Bern 14, 8) 104—187 489 460 
Al-Wahale (SH e— flO) 630 
Al'Wahedl. tho commentator, 623 
WabhAbitce, 467 427 
Al'WAkedi 642 626- 641 648 i6i 684 
Al-Wakf TOr (h7) 112 
Wakf ac-l^awwan (]6) 12K 
WAkiva. 621 
^Akea (klO) 621 
Waldmann Karl 277 497 
AI-Wal<.A S (fll), 76 262 
ANWalid ibn Jaetd ibn *Abdalinalek, IJ 38 
424, 326, 384 616, 622 
Al-Walld ibn *Okba. 640 
Wallin. G A . 553, 604 
Ai-Wa'r 41 61 
Warka oOO. 604 
Warka ^ulbAn (dll), 46—47 
Wammi a)-BAhcl 30 1 488 
WAfet 260 367 
AI-WattAUt (hl0-2O). 872 
Al-WaitAni, l^aer, 426 
AUWaOwai (j7), 324 

Water, cart for, 26], cleaning of, 262, tauv- 
ing diarrhea, 133 drawing of. 216. foul, 
343. in a rodfr, 132, lack of. 16, 29. 80. 80, 
81, 00, 186, 101, 240. 273, supply, 249—261, 
thick with mud, 82 transported In camels, 
664, 667, 663 667, 670, 671 • under gravel. 
472 unsavory, from al-fiwejf, 92 
Wejmi, 16 

Al-'Wejned. ¥agr (i6). 837. 617 
Al-Wejsljje (gl6). 846 

Weld *A1]. tribe (f6— 0, r8— 10) 2. 4. 14. 83. 
03. 00, 172 180. 283. 390, 801. 397. 400, 416, 
410. 604 

Weld SlejnAn, tribe (Bl<^rl2), 120, 148. 178. 

170. 176, 176, 888. 421, 481 
Wdd BlOmAn, 178 Sea olto Weld SlejmAn 
Al-Wdl abu RnTumn (ell— 12), 74 
Wdlhausen. J., 646. 684 


WelU. ‘dbC. 169, 170, 880. dlggin* out. 808, 
filled up to hinder rnlders, 167 
Al-WerdlJje (SMd4). 656 
Al-WelAie, Riftlet (dll), 48 
Ai>3Vbafa*, 16 
Whejf, Al. 16 

Wife, deserts her husbatid, 176, 176| ii csMly 
divorced, 6, 7 

Winekler, Hugo. 479, 480, 482, 483. 684 
Wind, hot. unbearable. 194, 197. 109. 245 
Winter in the desert, 20 21 
WlsAde, Radlr, 92 96 618, 819 
Wolves. 86. 142 164 

Women, 310. fighting 186, position of 7. 8 
World polities 441, 442 

World Wnr and the Bedouins. 380 387, 426, 
427, 487, 441 

Wounds, Bedouin methods of treating 20, 406 
Wright J K zvli 
WiigU, W . 508, 684 
Wu*Al. IM. 199 AJ7 

Wn*Al. Umm (iB) 99. 199, 261, 414^i7 
Wubaji, 885, 617 

Wwb^ra (Scobioea Oltvten Coult short herb 
with hard flower beads), 68, 222 
Al^Wudej (j 7) 126. 484 
Wudtj 'Amr (jlO) 113, 417 
Wudc] al-Butum Stt Al-Bufum, W 
WudL] al-Ma'Asi (ib) 4 '<6 
Wudlb. Al 231 

A(*Wuduan (dU ]ie), .,02, 211 224 231, 262, 
264.266.266 267 870.408,418,434 304,612 613 
Wudijat (gl7) 246 

Wu'ejla, 416, 417 

Al-Wu'ela lUrt (nB), Jfs 128 129 
Al'Wuhajjed (QlO) 146 

Wubcjb, Al. 16 
Wukejd Al. 16 

Al-WurejO Sre l^lejbAt al-Wurejf 
WurejO, VulbAn (dll), 45, 47 
Ai-WusAd, Radlr (i7) 90. 92 9t, Ua 484, 308, 
613 616. 619 
Al-Wust^a 472 

Wustenfeld Ferdinand 478 684 
Wutejd, Tell (il4— 16) 2M 
Wutejf, Ebcn, 62 
AUWofuba 62 

Yasid, the son of 'AbdaJmaJck, 13 

Year division of , into seasons and months 6b 4 

Yemen. 609. 634. 689, 640. 648 

^ Abbrsmatton for (eF. See proper name 
Sa' (or na'of with the shrub with 

nearly leafless branches and fascicles of 
small, yellow flowers . shrubby horsetail), 128 
2a'adAn, Tell (gl6). 248 
Ap-^', 334 

Af*9Bb'. KArt (kl6), 224 (I 12), 199, 271 

As>(ab', Te‘es (qlO), 146 

^ab'An ab-al^kl, 16 

As-Zabba, Queen, 668 

Zahlbi, 477 

As-Zahtdi. 314, 684 

7ah3. WAdi. 40, 41. 284 

Zafar Ibn al-(^rt. 40 
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M'Am, M7 
ZftSBAll, 607 

Tatavt ftl.*A^Ab (mlO). 100 
Af-W6Ule (O'P?), 100 
A«-W«liJe> Fejut (1-jO). 882 
Ap-W^ <tf)< 40, 40 

(ibv. chief of the d^Uorarm elu. 807 — SO 

gOhcr Chen Selim. 181, 100, 287 

Ap-^Ahl <iit2— 18). 801. 6U 

Schi^ Cl-B6jiie 014—16). 228, 229 

^ahiat cl Fcrftk See Al-Fcrftc 

SchrctummEtthubc See llii^hc,Umm(nl0) 

Ai-Zijed, TTOl (mO—lO), 107 

Ae-^kc (fl8). 08 

As-Zeihl* «1>K 870 

2cltc See proper ncine 

2cltc. Abu (flO), 70 

Al-2cltc, fielb, 118 

Al-2cltc. Tell (k8— 0). Ill, 812, 619 

As-^ciu^icn, 886 

Eimel eben BubhAn, 170. 100, 288.206, 420, 421 
AS'ZcfiifiuuAae. 886 

SemrOc (chrab with crtloulcte brcnehei cod 
flMhji needle-ehcped leceei . reeemblca 
kOfkde). 121. 120, 186. 189. 144, 140. 167. 
160. 100, 104. 306 
^BC Bilr. 890 
(cnc Mlfreft, 14. 84 
9cnc Muelln, 14, 81. 226, 890. 288, 410 
ScrcM (or |mdm , Peimieedim duhotomum. 

Fonk • tcH grew). 218 
SAri eben ^beuOn. 58 
A]-20aBni. A^ <cl8— 12), 60 
So'Cer (rkpmce MwU« Vel Mented enb- 
•bnib related to the Europcen thyme) 238. 
242. 884 

Zewre Ibn Abi Awfc, 304 
Zc'xO'c (el6--17), 70 
SbA*. Tn'tM (QlO). 140 
Af-SbA*UJe (JO). 08 
7bej cUBuetAn, 41 
Af-^bejhAt. 281 
Ac-Zbejdi (eO). 286 
Aa-Zbejt. Qesm (1 16), 217. 220 
AfSbcjwAt (eO— 10). 41 
td»ika (TAeveiurtta pereiec, DC, low cnaucl 
with thin end ehort root end denet. m- 
Tolncrcte hecdi). 2|0, 820 
Sebe*. deter of S6her eben Seltm. 182 
Af-SebA'In. 186 

S^ oMift (OroboneAc. L. , leafime, root- 
pcrceltlc plant whb thick, fleehy root cod 
■pkete flowerc). IDS 
Mien, Xben, 280 
Eeben ehn Glejdhd. 16 
Keben eben 102. See oleo |^*c]jed, 

Eben * ' 

Zeben d-KwMhl^jSi 
Ai-Zebene, 62 ^ 

Ac-ZebtbUJAt (19).^ 98. m 4I6, 417 
Ai-ZeUUJJAt. 9cbAri. OB 
El-Zefcn. 607 

Ap-Beflr, 08, 174. 211. 221. 288. 80. 401 
Zejd. the guide. 47, 49, 64. 66, 67, 00. 04, 07. 
08. 77, TO. 2l~88, 80, dan ot the Bwdc, 
888. 868 


Zeid eben Owcjni. ISO 
ZejdAn eben X«n«d, 415, 410, 41A 441 
ZeddAn eben Werde, 142 
Ac-ZejnebUTe, 878 
Zebf. eabiw (elO), 48 
Aa-Zekf> T*rb («0— 10), 46, 77 
Zekl Pceba. 887, 889. 898 
ZeK. See proper name 
Zallb. See proper name 
Al-^llbe (oT). 180 
Ap>Zer>Ji« (80-9). 404 
ZellAVa (J9). 09. 118. 806. 416, 417, 625 
ZeilOm, 9aim (112). 801, 870. 271 
Zemlet a)-'BkfAn (dll), 77. 46 
Zmlet aJ-tlvln (dl8), 01 
Zemlet umra al*4faxae. See Al-^asne Umm 
Zemlet avZulla (el2— 18). 60. 00 
A)-Z6n (mlO). 168. 514, 680 
ZAnAt al>Ma*. IfabArl (glO), 75, 201 
Zenki, Atabeg, 878, 280 
Zodjer (fB) 12 
ZerbO) ar-Rahama (08), 188 
Al-Zertn, Milr (fO— 7). 91 
AI-ierInAn. Sadtr (glO), 248 
Al-2er3iteJn (dS). 1. 78. 79, 221, 257. 877 881. 
296 

Zerka. 261 

Aa-Zerka* (b8— 4), 751 668. 609 , 800 
Ae-Zerka. S. (e-dl2). 61 
Zerka, ^abrcr*- (eO), 70, 78 
Zera (fO). 12 
Af-Zerwa. Tell (jT), 828 
AI-Ze6iU, da'ihAn (J5), SSS. 384 
Al’Zetab 97 See oLio Zetab a6>6Aina 
Zetab aO-fiAina (18), 96, 98, 90 
Zetdde (AHragoluM PorakoUet, Boiaa . buaby 
anlabnib wltb long apinea and white flow- 
era), 66, 57. 70, 186, 820. 227. 2S8, 262, 267, 328 
AJ-ZetAdt. Mokr (1 14), 212, 817 
Zbejme, Abrak (p— olO), 188 
Zhajr 9BiAr (mll-.| 12), 194. 199 
ZbeJrAt al-'BUd, 708 
Aa-ZbeJri, 401 
Aa-ZbeJrljJe (110), 204. 464 
Aa-ZbejrUJe, MlAi (o7— 8), 126. 12O, 618 
Zbdr al-KAn'l fdl8). 081 
Aa-ZibiiijAt (q— p8), 141 
Al-Zidr. BArt (fl4), 69 
Al-ZtdrOn, (Art (fl4), 70 
ZibAl. 41T 

ZbAd eben Un^nmnind A1 Bnndnr, 860 
ZUAd Ibn Abib. 867 
AI-ZuAl (1 12), 199, 272 
Al-ZiJAU (16). 240—848 
Al-ZOij^. 198. 199 
Stile myngroedea, Forek. See Sabram 
Al-Ztr, 'A. nb- (fl7). 70, 868 
itnm (ITippoerepu btetorte. Sprg., Htppo- 
erepie eiliate, WlUd., legumlnooi plant). 
807. 282 

ZUb eMSowf. loe 
AeZkAkUJe. BIftlet (tli), 70 
ZlAt el-BbeJrAt, 487 
Ap-ZleJf (818). 806 
Zkff. Abu (hl4). 846 * 

AfZleJJd (h4). 8n 
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plural of 9el*. 8aa proper nune 
Zmejl, 471 

Zntina (with the Rwolo Ifloa^ epieofi. 
Fonk.: low biiduoI with oDeommoBly Ions 
roots and many small spikes at yellowish 
flowers). 199i is 
ZoeomoB. 607 

ZaUihofana mwromata, FotsIl See HaLhu 
Eollikofaria uuHeoalia, L. See Mu*aaaala 
As-ZAr, Blflet (hl7). 244 
ZAr l^awrAn (ns-U), 78 
8arrSf an-aa'din (Cleonie eraMea. L.; yreen 
subshmb with small yellowish flowers), 
818 

Zoslmua, 60], 6A4 
As-Zrejb, 148 
ZrelUnkt. TIOI (17). 94. 96 
Erajia (l/Otua anffuat*aalmiu, L.: Lotas Oe- 
Mto. L. : herb resembling blrdVfoot tre- 
foil). 288 

ipafjm (mallow-llke herb), 49 
ZubAla (nl8), 417 


ZoheJ*e (hl8), 868 
Ai-Zubejr. 680 
Zu*ejr, Uko. 68 
Av-Znfejjer (p6-6), 180 
Zuhejr Um u^b (or dannSb). Beni, 68, 286 
Ay-ZithejrljJAt, Mab&fir and 9>bSrlt 868 
^Zubrli 642 
Af-Zulla. Rlftlet (fl8), 60 
Ap-^ttHUie (m— 111), 106. 198, 806 
AfZ^hko, Qata (k7). 221. 829 
ZipJte (Loliam n^um, Gaud,; darnsl*llke 
girnsa). 190 

As-ZwIltI, 9. (hS). 94, 684 

9wAbl. Al. 279 

As-Zwsj8% V. (k8>. 104. Ill 

Af-ZweJbUJe (U): 114 

ZweJrUia. 9abm-s- (tS--9), 78 

Aw^ZweJilt. 9. (fl8). 69» 72 

Aa-ZwD aa-Nbejil, 52 

Zwir. 9* nmmu (oO— 10). 149 

ZygophHttam Fabapo. L. See SdMa al-rardb 

SvpoMvUam simplex, L. See Aaksiis 


ERRATA 

p. 40. lines 88 and 39; for QabUb read RubAh 
p. 166. line 1 : for March 2 read March 9, 
p. 271. line 8i for April 18 read April 14, 
p. 341. Fig. 77: soatk is at the top. 
p« 866, line 0; for southwest read aoulbcait. 
p, 662. line 22: for MabbAb read MubSb. 




